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RECESSIONAL 


of our fjfl^tKcrs . kt\owf\ of old . 
'^Lord of our far flim^ bottle'Iirve. 
Bcneivth whose owful Hond wo^ hold 
Domiuioti over polm pine — 

Lord God of Hosts . be with us yet. 
Lest we forjSet — lest we for^e;/’ 


■We tiimiitt i\r\d t^c shoutdies, 
The captoiiis Ai\d .Ae kirv<J.s deport. 
.Still stAods Thiuc orvcieot socrificc. 

Ai\ humble Ai\d a corvti-ite heort 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet. 
Lest we forget -- lest we for»‘ef ^ 


iJor cAllcd .our r^ovie.s melt i\WA>', 
■^Oo dune ond heodlorvd smkstKe f^re 
Lo. oil our pomp of yesterdoy ** • 
Is oi\c w'ith Niivcveh And Tyre' 
.Jtid^e of the IS) ot ions. spare i"is yet. 
Lest we forget — lest w'c forj^et^ 


l^f. drunk nith si^ht of power wc loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in cvwc. 
Such boa.stmi^s as the Gentiles use 
Or lesser breeds without the Law — 
Lord God of Hosts.he with us yet 
Lest we forget — lest w'c forget ' 


ipor heathen heart that puts her trust 
Tn reeking tube and iron shard. 
Aft valiant dust that builds on dust. 


And ^uardin^.calls not Thee to ^iiard. 
For frantic boast and foolish word — 
Thy Mercy onThy People.Lord'—Amen 


Kudyard Kiplui^ 
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HABM5W0BTH HISTORY Of THE WORLD 


This is the story of the e&rth from the first thing we know of it to the 
time in which we live. It is the story of m&n from the first thing we know 
of him to the Inst thought that the vision of modern science can suggest . 


is no iiccil lioro 1o discuss the 
({ucstion how far it js pTjssihh' to write a 
universal liistory, or on wh.it lines such a 
history should ])roce(‘d. 'Pheso ])oinls may 
w#*]! be' left where Mr. Ihycc leaves them 
in liis introduLtion to tins boTik. Nor need 
we consider wliat history is ; the plain man 
m.iy be lelt to make u]i hi-^ own mind as to 
that wlnle the ]ihilosoplKrs ai(' imdxiii}; up 
tlieirs. A word may be sai<l, however, of 
the ])l<in and jiiirjiose of tins work, especi.illy 
of tliat distinction of it which is at once the 
ground ol its aiipcal and its justitb atiun. 

A UNIV.-RSAL liJSTORY OF THE UNIVERSE 
It is a coinmonplaec to say o! a j:;reat 
work that it is unique, and there would at 
first sight seem to he peculiar ])resum])tion 
in making such a claim for a History of 
the World. It may be claimed, however, 
without any fear of contradiction, that this 
work has no rival in the English language. 

'Phere have been histones of the world 
before ; there an' available in large numbers 
hi.stories of all countries well worthy of 
altcntion ; bul there is not, and it may be 
doublctl if there has ever l>tfen <ittcmptcd 
before, a scientific Workl-llistory. This 
work as far as it can possibly be in 
the present state of knowledge, a universal 
hisltiry of the universe* 

SCIENCE AND HISTORY 

That is a far reaching claim to make, but 
a mere glance through the mimes of those 
whose services hnvc been enlisted for the 
work will mal*c its basis clear. 'J'hc con¬ 
tributors include some of the foremost 


students oi science. Many men of eminence 
whos<‘ names do not usually come into 
lustorual works wall be found here. Their 
function may be described as holding the 
l.amj) of Scuaice up to History. It is for 
lliese authorities to read the story of the earth 
and to tell the jilain man what they read 
th('r(‘, tis d urneu read the sunset and painted 
what he saw. The simile is not so unfortunate 
as it imiy ap}X'ar. b(‘cause, although our can- 
mis has nc)t llie same room for the arti.st’s 
imagination as 'Puriier’s liad, it will probably 
be admitted that the imagination of the 
.scii ntK'it IS often nearer to the truth of things 
than the conx entional belief. 

THE LIFE-STORY OF ALL NATIONS 
And the scientist will come into our 
History whenever and wherever science has 
any light to throw^ upon its problems. 
To the creators of this work the world is not 
merely an aggregation of countries under 
more or less settled governments, nor is 
a country merely the seat of a political 
system. They conceive the earth as a part 
of the universe, as one w'orld aiQong many ; 
anti this is the story of a huge ball flying 
in space, on w^hich mc^i and women live and 
move, on which mighty motions rl^ ami rule 
and pass away, on which great empires ‘ 
crumble into dust. It 4; the entrancing 
book of man and the uiiivyse, the life- 
story of all nations, if'^egins with the 
beginning: it regards the universe, as 
modern science has taught us to regard 
it. as a vast unit, in which the life man 
is the ultimate consummation 
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HARMSVORTH HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


A history of tlie vvorUl cannot be written 
in a (lay. It is like an instituticjn it must 
be allowed to grow. It would be a purposeless 
sacrifice in an undertaking of such magni¬ 
tude to reject any work of building-uj) that 
is availaWc,* and this History has a rare 
privileges in being able to utilise tiie result 
of the matchless re.search, the tirclyss indus¬ 
try. the unequalh'd knowledge oT Hr. Hans 
Helmolt and the Tlistingiiished staff of 
scholars and inve^stigators who liave been 
e»gag(‘d with him* for many years in ]n'epar- 
mg a history of the world on pn^cisc'ly tin* 
lines laid down m this work. 

•VhE material for a WeRLD HISTORY 

Jt would be iin})()ssible to exaggerate the 
valiK' of the elaborate n'.si^arcf) made for 
Dr. Helmolt b\' siicli of his ('imm'iil 
collaborators as J'rolessor JohaniU's l<anke. 
I'roless.or Kat/el, I’mh'ssor Joseph Kohler, 
and others ^^bose names stand lor foremost 
authority ^^herever the valiu* of learning 
is understood, and it is one ol the ehiel 
claims of this work to ireognition that it 
has behind it all the m iterial collec ted by 
Dr. liclmolt’s st.itt, with <dl the judgment 
and skill of Dr. UbL'lniolt himself m co¬ 
ordinating the labour of his assist,ints 

A work so universal in •time .ind place 
must c'Ugage many minds Delnnd it tlu‘re 
must be the labour and thought of many 
lives. 'file matc'rnds for a world-histc'rv 
cannot be amassed bv one man, c-annof be 


Especially is mis .so in the present work.j 
1'hcrc are historic's that can be made ni|^ 
from books, but this is not one of them. 
The Harmsworth History of*thk World 
IS not only a great book of human experience 
as every histc’iry is , it tjie product of 
ex’perience. Jt could never have been written 
if the men wh(^ write it had not h(‘lpcd to 
make the history that they write. 

THE MAKERS OF THE BOCK 
It is a book of history by wri/ers and makers 
of history . it is a book of fiction by men of 
action ; it is a book, that is, by men who 
know intimately the icmI hie of the world. 
When I’rofessor l^^/el writes of the making 
of nation^, he writes with )>c'rhaps ^an 
unec]uallc‘d know'lc'dge of the* conditions that 
ha\e made lor human j^rogrc's-; ; wdien Dr. 
fdmders IVtrie writes ol ICgvpt. when Dr. 
S.iyee writes of Assyria, they write with thc^ 
same .uithority that Sir Harry Johr.ston lw!s 
in writing ol those parts of the Dritish 
hanpire that he has heljied to govc'in 

'rhc‘ real rulers of the world are not the 
prmet's, am) among the makers of this book 
arc* men who. though the* fierce light that 
beats ujion .i throne luis not be.it ujion them. 
ha\ e borne tin* bindc'U cd empire and ol ruling 
men It IS the* idc'al collaboration, that ol 
thc'biilhant mvestig.itor, the* scientific inter- 
pr(‘ter. and the* man of affairs, ,m(l it makc's 
possible the' .u hi('\'t‘nu'nt of a History 
which we ha\'(' claimed to be* uniejuc'. 


gathered together in the lime that it is 
possible for one* man to devote to them. 
A moment’s reflc'ction re\eals the vaslness 
and complexity of the arrangements for 
such a work, the reachmg-out into far 
corners of the earth, the raii.sackmg of his¬ 
torical libraries and official archi\’es; the 
placing of the result of all this research into 
the hands of a hundred trained historians, 
the analysing, .sifting, and editing of each 
part as if it were in itself a perfect whole. 


THE WORLD YESTERDAY, TJ D^Y & TO MORROW 

We have tlu* lac Is from the perns of the 
men who ha\c dug them up fresh from the 
earth itself or who know* them from experi¬ 
ence; we have them trc'ated by the men 
who can turn iijion them the full light c)l 
moclc*rn science ; w’c have* the world as it 
moves ill our own time (lesei*M)ed by the men 
who know it from the ec'iitrc, and know* it 
therefore best. 

'I'his is the* story of the world, then, 


A B30K OF HUMAN IXPERIENCE 
All this labour can hardly be measured. 
And if we add to onii reckoning tlie work of 
illustKitiijif the world’s history in pictures, the 
• tasl**of finding iltustrations where tfiey are 
rare as preciou'^^tones, or of choosing them 
where their number is bewildering, the labour 
that a wc'irlcTnWlory involves is, indeed, 
incalculable. It can only be accomplished 
by the co-operation of many minds, working 
over # long pcricxl, drawing upon actual 
experience in every part of the world. 


yesterday and to-day. And, as history gocis 
on, as to-dav becomes yesterday .and to¬ 
morrow becomes to-day, wo shall find in 
this book a vision of the things that lie 
before, (bit of the dcxqis of Time Ccflnc man. 
Through the mists #f Time he grew, Down 
the ages of Time *io goes. Wdiencc he came 
W’C guess ; how he lives we know^ ; where 
he goes the wisdom of History does not 
tell. But the history ol the world is young, 
and young men shall see visions. 

^Arthur Mee 
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This plan provides a j^eneral scheme for the History, but is not intended for 
refcTencK*. It does not follow that the exact order of countries here giv«n is 
mainlaiin"d throughout the volumes. A full index appears at the end of the vvorlv 
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A VIEW ACROSS THE AGES 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD 

BY THE RIGHT HON. VISCOUNT BhYCE 


W Hl^N History, ])r()]H'rly so c alled, has 
hoin lliosc tali*s oi ih(‘ l(‘ats 
of kin^> and lu'ioi's and those hiiet entnes 
in iJu’ roll ol a leinph* or a monastery in 
which we find the (‘ar)K'''t re('ords ol the 
past, the ide.i ol (omj)os]ii,i; a narrative 
which shall not he coniiniMl to the loi- 
tnnes ot one nation soon jiresents it^*!!. 

H(‘iodotus the hist true histoii.in, and 
a histoiian in his own line nevi'r ytd sur- 
passt'd—took lor his suhjc'ct the* stnl*' be- 
twetMi (ireeks and Barbarians 
T ue whu'h culminated in the (iH'at 

. Persian Wai ol n.c. 4S0. and 

Historian 

('ould asceilain ie|^^anhii^^ most ot th(‘^^ieat 
peoides ol the world—Babylonians and 
bZgyjitians, Persians and Scythians, as well 
as Hreeks. Since hl^ time many have 
♦■ssayed to write* a Tniverbal Histoi y : and 
as kmiwledge grtAv, so the compass ol these 
tre'.itises increased, till the outlying nations 
ol the East weue added to those of the 
Mediterranean and West European world 
which had formerly hik'd the \vhole canvas. 

None of tlu'se liooks, however, covered 
the held or [iresented an adequate view 
of the annals of mankind as a wJiole. It 
was int^ed impossible to do this, bec ause 
the data were insufficient. Till some 
way down in the nine*t(*onth century that 
jiart ot ancient histor/ which was pre¬ 
served in written documents could be 
based uj)on the literature of Israel, upon 
such notices regarding P^gypt, Assyria, 
Babylon, and Jran as had been preserved 
by (Ireek or ^Roman writers, and upon 


tliosc* writers liieinselves. It was onlv 
for some of tlu* (ireek cities, for the 
kingdoms oi Alexandc'r and Ins successors, 
and lor tin* city and Empire ot Rome 
iliat laiiiy ahmidant mateiials were then 
awiilahle. Ol the* world outside Europe 
and \\’('st(‘rn Asia, whethei ancient or 
modern, scaii'uly anything was known, 
scarcely anythin/^ evi'ii ot the eai litTannals 
ol (oiiiparativc'lv civilised peoples, such as 
thosi' ol India, ('hina, and Japan, and .still 
k'ss of the rudimentary civilisations of 
Mexico and Peru. Nor, indeed, had most 
ot the students who occupied tlxmiselves 
with the subject juuTeived bow imporiant 
a part m tla- general jirogress ol mankind 
the more backward rac'es have played, 
or how essential to a tnu; History ot the 
Woild is an ac count ot the semi-civilised 
and even ol the barbarous jieojiles. Thus it 
was not ]K>ssible, until quite recent times, 
that the great c*nterj)rise of preparing such 
- . ,... a histoi'v should be attempted 
, on a plan or with materials 
H.»toryonly ^ ma^^mtude. 

the last sevenUv or eighty 
years have seen a vast increase in our 
materials, with a coiTcsjionding widening 
of the conception of what a Histifr^^f the 
World should be. Accofdingly, the time 
lor liAung to produce one upon a new plan 
and enlarged scale seems to* l\ave arrived ; 
not, indeed, that the yekrs to come will 
1104 continue to add to the historian’s 
resources, but that those resources have 
recently become so much am])le% than 
they have e\’er been before that the 
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New Material 
and 

New Methods 


moment may be deemed auspicious for 
a new departure. 

The nineteenth century was marked by 
three changes of the utmost consequence 
for the writing of history. 

That• century, in the first jilace, has 
enormously widened our knowledge of 
the times hitherto called ^prehistoric. 
The discovery of meihods lor docijihering 
the inscriptions found in Egypt and 
Western Asia, the excavations in Assyria 
and Egypt, in ('ontiiiental 

Greece and in Crete, and 

to a lesser extent in North 
Africa also, in the course* 
of which many inscriptions have been 

collected and fragments of ancient art 

examined, have given us a mass of 
knowledge regarding the nations who 
dwelt in these countries larger and 
more exact than was possessed by the 
writers of classical antiquity who lived 
comparatively near to those remote times. 
We possess materials for the study not 
only of the jiolitical history but of tin* 
ethnology, the languages, and the culluir 
ol the nations which were first cnihsed 
incomparably better than were those at 
Uie disposal of the contemporaries of Vico 
or Gibbon or Herder. ^Similar results 
have followed as regards the Ear East, 


another. As history proper has beeiy'' 
carried back many centuries beyond its' 
former limit, so has our knowledge ot 
prehistoric times been extended centuries 
above the furthest ]>oint to ivhich historr/ 
can now reach back. «Aiid this appli(‘s 
not only to the countries previously 
little explored, but to sui;h well-known 
districts as West(‘ni Eiinqie and 
Atl.intic coast of Anuaica. 

Secondly, there has lu'eii during tlu* 
miu'teenth century a notaJ)k impiovimKmt 
in the critical method ol handling historical 
inateiials. Miicli more ])ains have* been 
takt'ii to (‘xarnine all ax'ailabU* docaimeiits 
and recortls, to*ol>taiii a jX'iiect text ol 
each by a comparison ol manuscripts, or 
ol early ]>rinled cojiies, and to study each 
by the aid ol otht'r conteiniiorary matter. 

It is true that, with the exception ol 
Egyptian ]>apyri and some mamisci iplsi 
unearth(Ml in ()rienlal monasti'iies (besides 
those Indian, ('liiiu'sc*, and otlier 
eaily Eastern saert'd books to which 
1 have alieadv relerred), not very miu'h 
that is ab^olutc'lv new has been brought to 
light. It also trui' that a lew ol the 
most cajiable studi'iits in eailier days, in 
the ancient world as wi'll as since tlu‘ 
Kenarssance, hav(‘ fnllv sei'ii the* \alue ol 
original anthoritK's and have ajiplied to 
them thoronglily critical nudliods. 'Jbis 



much more about the times that 
may .ctill be called jirehistonc. The 
investigations cjfrried on in mounds and 
caves and tombs and lake-dwellings, 
the collection of early stone and bronze 
implements, and of human skulls and 
bones found along with those of other 
animals, have thrown a great deal of new 
light jUpon primitive man, his l^ay of 
life, and his migrations from one region to 
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tory. l^oth in luirope and in America 
an unprecedentedly large number of 
competent men have been employed 
ujpon researches c/i this kind, and*.the 
result of their labours on. special topics 
lias been to jirovidc the writer who seeks 
to })resent a ^general \’iew of history with 
materials not only larger but far fitter 
for his use than his predecessors ever 
enjoyed. Then with the* improvement 
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in critical apparatus, there has c©me a 
Viore cautious and exact habit of mind 
*in the interpretation of-facts. 

Thirdly, the progress ol the sciences 
of Nature has powerfully influenced his¬ 
tory, both \fy providing now data and 
by affecting t^ie 'mental attitude ot all 
reflective num. This has liajjpened in 
several ways. • (i(‘ographical exploration 
lias niade known 
n(‘aiiy evt'ry ])art 
of th(‘ siirlace 
ol the habitable 
glob(\ 'riie gieat 
nalural •jealure.s ol 
(“\'(‘ry country, its 
mountain range's and 
nv#rs, its lorc'st or 
dt'serts, have bt'en 
ascertained. 1 t s 
flora and launa have 
Ix'e'ii des('nl)('d, and 
tluMcby its ('apacity 
lor supporting 
liuinan hie approxi¬ 
mate])’ calculaled. 

The other phvsical 
conditions wiu« h 

govern the dev('h)p- 
ment ol man, Mich 
as temperature, ram- 
Ldl, and the direc¬ 
tion ot prevaleul 
winds have been 
examined. 'Flius we 
have acepiired a 
treasury ot tacts re¬ 
lating to the cause's 
anel con d i 11 e) ii s 
which help tlie gie)Wth e)l civilisation anel 
moulel it into elive'ise leirnis. ea)iidiiic)U'' 
wluise impeu’tane'e 1 shall jiresently eliscuss 
in consielering the* relatie)ii e>f man tei his 
natural eiivirenuhe'ut. Ah hough a tew 
|)eMU‘iratmg minds hael long ago >een how 
much the' career of each natiein imisi 
liave been afterte'd by jilijsieal phenei- 
mena, it is only in the* last twe) genera¬ 
tions that men have begun te) stuely the'so 
]flienoinena in their relatiein to histeny, 
and to appreciate their influence in the 
formation of national tyi)es and in deter¬ 
mining the movement^of races over the 
earth’s surface. 

Not Jess remarkable has been the in¬ 
crease in our knowledge of the more 
remote and backward peoples. Nearly 
every one of the»e has now been visited 
by scientific travellers or missionaries, its 
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language writ/cn down, its customs and 
religious rites, sometimes its folk lore also, 
recorded. Thus materials of the highest 
value have been secured, not only for 
completing our knowledge of mankind as 
a whole, but for comjireliendyig in the 
early history oi the now highly Civilised 
peoples venous tacts which ha.d jiieviously 


• ybs(Mirt 



"THE FATHER OF HISTORY ” 
Herodotus, the first historian, was ho-n between B.C. 
470 480 at Halicarnassus, a Greek colony in Asia Minor 


but which became 
intelligible when 
('oni])ared with simi¬ 
lar latt> that can 
bt* studied m their 
actualit)^ among 
tribes whom we And 
in the .saint' sta^e^i 
to-day as weie the 
aiK't'stor.s of the 
civi list'd nations 
many centuiit's ago. 

The ])rogress thus 
achieved in , tlu 
scit'iici' of man re- 
gault'd as a part ol 
Natuie has jxiwer- 
liilly contributed to 
influence tlu; study 
ol human com- 
i^Linities as they 
appear in liislory. 
T h e comparative 
method has become 
the basis for a trul) 
scientitie inquiry 
into the devL'lo})- 

ment of institutions, 

and the connection 

ot religious beliefs 
and ceremonies with 
the first beginnings of institutions both 
social and ixflitical has l)et‘n mach* clear 
by an accmnnlation ol instances. Whether 
or no there he such a thing as a Science 
ot Histoi y—a cpiestiou which, since it is 
mainly verbal, one need not slop to discuss 
—there is siu'h a thing as a scientific 
method apjflied to history: and the more 
familiar men have become 
Progress methods of^iiKiuiry 

and canons of evidence usetl 

in physical investigations, 

,so much the more have^they toTldrd to 
become exact and critical in historical 
investigations, and to examine the causes 
and the stages by and through whicli 
historical development is effected. 

In noting this I do not suggest that 
what is popularly called the “ Doctrine 
of Evolution ” should be deemed a^thing 
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borrowed by history fromVhe sciences of 
nature. Most of what is true or hclj)ful 
in that doctrine was known long ago, and 
applied long ago by historical and political 

thinkers. You can find it in 

IS •Aristotle, perhaps before Aris- 

Kaowle^e 

in Our Time , . , . x 

logical sciences, the notion oi 

what wc call evolution is ancicRt*; and the 
merit of Darwin and otliiT great modern 
naturalists has lain, not in enouncing 
the idea as a general theory, but in 
elucidating, illustrating, and demonstiat- 
ing the ju'oct^sses by which evolution takes 
p)lace. The influence of the natural sciences 
orf history is lather to Ix' traced in the 
efforts we now see to accumulatt* a vast 
mass of facts relatir.g to the social, eco¬ 
nomic, and political life of man, lor the 
sake of discovcaing general laws run¬ 
ning through them, aiul imj>arling to thtun 
order and unity. 

Although th(‘ most j)hiloso])hic and 
diligent historians have always aimed 
at and striven foi this, still tlu' general 
diffusion of the iiudhod in our own 
time, and the greatly increased scal(‘ 
on whi('h it is apfdied, logt'ther with the 
higher standard (Tt accuracy which is 
exactt'd by the o])inion of competent 
judges, may be. in *soine measure, 
ascribed to the exampk's which those 
who work in the spheres of physics and 
biology and natuial history have so 
effectively set. 

Finally, the progress of natural science 
has in our time, by stimulating the 
j>roduction and exchange of commodities, 
drawn tlu* different jiarts of tlit* earth 
much nearer to one another. and 
thus brought nearly all its tribes and 
nations into relations with one another 
far closin’ and lar moi'e Irequent than 
existed before. 

Tliis has been done by the inventions 
that have given us steam and electricity 
as motive fqrces. making transport (juicker 
and cheaptT, and by the a])jilication of elec'- 
tricity IT) the transmission of wor<F. No 
changes that have occurred in the past 
(exc(ij't'^erhaj)s ( hangi's m the sphere of 
religion) are comj)arable in 

neness importance as lactors in 

® „ history to tliosi' which have 

Human Race the voyage from 

Western Europe to Ainerii a to five arid a 
half days, and made communication with 
Australia instantaneous. For the first 
time the human race, always essentially 


one, has begun to feel itself one, and 
civilised man has in every jiart of i 4 
become a contemporaneous observer of 
what passes in every other part. 

The general result of these varioys 
changes has been fhat vyhile*the materials 
for writing a history of tlie world have 
been increased, the conception of wliat such 
a history should be has luFn at the same 
time both enlarged and definetf. Its 
scojie is wider ; its lines are more clearly 
drawn. Hut what do w^‘ mean by a 
UniviM’sal History ? Hfiefly. a History 
wdiich shall, first, include all the races 
and tribes of man within its scope ; and. 
si'condlv, shall tfufiig all these rae(‘s and 
tribes into a coniurtion with one another 
such as to display Hkmi’ annals as* an 
organic' whole'. 

I niv’ersal history lias to cU'al not only 
with the* great nations, luit also with thv 
small nations ; not onb' with the* civilised, 
but also with the barbarous or savage' 
pe‘0|)l(‘s ; not only with the time's of inovc'- 
ment and ])rogre‘ss, hut also with the' time's 
ot sileiie'c' anel a]>pare'iit stagnation. 
Fve'i’v trae'tion of humanity has eontiihuted 

, some'thing to fhc' coninion 

Importance 

° ® l.dioure'd not lor itsell onlv, 

dmaii Races p,,-through tlie 

inlhu'iK'e' whicli it has ])('rlt)r('e exen'ise'd 
on its neighboiiis. The* onlv exceptions 
we can imagine are* the inhabitants ol some 
remote' isle, “ lar placed amid the nu'lan- 
choly mam.” \’e*t tlie'V, too, must have* 
once* foimed part ol a race dwellmg in the* 
rc'gieui whe'ne e they e'ame, eve n if tliat rae'e* 
had died out in its old home he'lore* 
civilised man set loot on such an oceanic 
isle in a later age*. The world would have 
bee'll eliftereiit. in lioweve*r small a me'asiire, 
had they neve r e'xisted. ^As in the realm 
ol j)hysical seie ne'e*, so in that of history 
no fact is devoid of significance, thoiigli 
the true signilitance may remain long 
iinnotiee'd. The* history of the bae kwarel 
races ])re.sents excejitional difticiilties, 
because they,ha\'o no written records, and 
oftem scare'ely any oral traditions. Some¬ 
times it reduces itsell to a description ot 
their u.sages and state ot life, their arts and 
their superstitions,•at the time when civil¬ 
ised observers fir-^t visited tJicm. Yet that 
history is instructive, not only because 
the phenomena observable among such 
races enlarge our kno^vledge, but also 
bccau.se through the study of those which 
survive we arc able to interpret the scanty 


TO 



ANCIENT EGYPT’S STRANGE BOOKS AND PICTORIAL RECORPS, MADE OF PAPYRUS 
Papyrus, a tall. K^acchil, sodgy plant, stipplied the favountv* wntmjf material of the anoent world, and many price¬ 
less records of antiquity are preserved to us in papyri. The pith of the plant was pressed flat and thin and joined 
with otliei s to form strips, on which recui ds were written or painted. The above is a photograph of a piece of E^ptian 
papyius, showing both hieroglyphics and picture-wiiting. The oldest piece of papyrus dates back to B.C 3500 


u-cortls we possi'ss ol llu* (‘ally condition 
• )l }it‘0])l(N now civilisi'd, and io /[jo sonic 
way towards writin,i.j the liistoiy o( 
wliai wc have' liithcilo (all(‘(l pn*- 
historic man. 

Thus such Iriin’s as liic al>on/;mcs oi 
Australia, the Idief^ians of Mat^ellan’s 
Straits, ilit* J^iushnum ol South Aliica, the 
Sakai,Tvas of M.idafi^a-^t'a?, lli<‘ Lapps oi 
Xorth(‘rn KiirojH*,* tlie Ainos of Ja])an, the 
nuinorous “ hill-tribes ” ot India, will all 
('ome within the historian’s ken. From 
each of them somethin^]; may he learnt ; 
and each ol them has throuj^h contact 
wiih its more advanced neif^hbours affected 
tliose TKMghhoiirs tliemsel\’est .sometimes 
in blood, sometimes through superstitious 
beliefs or rites, frequently borrowed by the 
liigher raci's from tlie lower (as the 
Xorsrmen learnt magic from the Lapps, 
and the Semites of As*syria from the 
Accadians), sometimes through the strife 
which has arisen between the savage 
and the more oivilised man, whereby 
the institutions of the latter have been 
modified. 


Obviously the historian cannot record 
everything. These low(*r races ('oin- 
paiatively nnimportant. Their contribr- 
lioiis to jirogress, their (Tfecl on the 
general inaicli of exeiits, have l)een but 
sir.a'l. Hut they must not be wholly 
omitted irom tli(‘ pielure, for without them 
it would have bt^ai different. One must 
never lorget, in following the history ot 
tlu‘ great nations of aTiti(|uity, that they 
fought and thought and built up the tabric 
of I heir industry and art in the midst 
ol a barbarous or savage })0]nilation 
surrounding tliem on all sickes, whence 
th(‘v drew the bulk of th?ir.. slaves 
and some ol their mercenary soldiers^ 
and which .sometimes avenged it.stdf by 
.^udden im'oad.s, the fear of whitlPkept 
the (heek cities, and at^certain epochs 
even the jxnver of Rome, watchful 
and an.xioiis. So in modern times 
the savages among whom European 
colonies have been planted, or who 
have been transported as slaves to other 
colonies—sometimes, as in th(^ cate of 
Portugal in the fifteenth centiiry, to 
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Kiiropc itself—or tho‘^(' with whom Euro¬ 
peans have carried on trade, must not he 
omitted from a view of th(‘ causes which 
have determined tlie course o1 evcaits in 
the civilised peoples. 

To dwelfon the part ])lavtHl by the small 
nations is less necessary hen*, ^or evtui a 
. superti('ial student must b(‘ 
* struck by the latA that some 
p 1 ^ of therfi have ( onnted for more 
cop es lar^j^er nations to 

whose annals a lai>;('i spac e is comnionlv 
allotted. The instance ol Israel is enouf^h, 
so lar as the ancient world is conc(‘rned, 
tc^show how littl(‘ the numbers of a ])eopl(' 
have to do with the Tnthiencc' it may 
exert. For th(‘ modern world, 1 will take* 
the case ol Iceland. 

I'he Icelanders an* a j)eo])le much smalk'r 
than even was Israel. They have nev(‘r 
numbered more than about seventy 
thousand. They live in an isle so far remote, 
and so sundcTed from the re^t ol the world 
by an inhospitable occ'an, that their re¬ 
lations both \^’ith Europe, to which ethnolo- 
gically they beloiii^, and with Aimaica, to 
which g(*()graphically tlu'v belong;, h.ave 
been comparatively scanty. But their his¬ 
tory, from the first settKaneiit ot tlu^ inland 
by Norwegian exiles in A-D. 874 to the 
extinction ot the National Rejniblic in 
A.D. 1 2(14, is full ol interest and inslruc- 
tion, in some respects a jierfectly uni(|ue 
history. And the litt'rature which this 
handful ot ju'ople jiroduced is certainly 
the most striking primitive* literature 
which any modern ])eoj)le has produced, 
supt'iior in literary (jiiality to that t>f the 
rontinental Teutons, or to that ot the 
Komancct nations, or to that of the Finns 
or Slavs, 01 e\x*n to that ot the Celts. Vet 
most histories of Kui()|)e jrass by Iceland 
altogether, and tew ])ersons in Continental 
Europe (outside Scandinavia) know any¬ 
thing about the inhabitants of this isle, 
who, amid glaciers and volcanoe*s, have 
»ri. o maintained themselves at a 
of tlr -level of intelligence and 


, - - culture tor more than a 

thousand years. 

Tll^Stnall pooj)les have no doubt been 
more potent in* the spheres of intellect 
and emotion than in those of war, politics, 
or commerce. But the influences which 
belong to the sjihere of creative in¬ 
telligence—that is to say, of literaUire, 
philosophy, religion and ai t—are just those 
whicli it is peculiarly the function of a 
History of the World to disengage and 


follow out in their far-reaching con- 
seqiK'iice. They ixiss beyond the limit.^ oi 
the country where they arose. Tluy sur¬ 
vive, it may be, the race that gave birth 
to them. They ])ass into new forms, atjd 
through these they work^ in new ways 
upon subseijiient ages. 

It is also tilt* task of universal history 
so to trace the march ol liinnanity as 
^to disj)lay the relation which eacfi part 
ol it l)cars to the others ; to fit each 
ra('(‘ and tribe and iiation*into the main 
narrative, d'o do this, three things art* 
ne(‘ded-a I'omjMelu^nsive knowledgi*, a 
power of seU'i ting tlu‘ salient and signifi¬ 
cant ]>oint'., aiKP a talent for arrangement. 
t)l th(‘se thrtH* (pialifications, the first is 
the l(‘ast rar(‘. Ours is an ag(‘* of 
.'^pecialists ; but the more a man buries 
hims(‘lf in special studies, the more risk 
does he incur ot losing his sense of th« 
jdace which the object of his own study 
fills in the general schi'ine of things. 
Tilt* highly trained historian is geiKMally 
able to draw Itom those who liavi* 
..F.. worked in iiarticular depart- 


The Wide 
Scope of 
History 


nieiits the data he needs; 
while the master ot one single 


dt*partment may l)e unable to 
carry his vision over the whole horizon, 
and s(‘e each part of the landscajie in it^ 
relations to the rest. 

In other words, a History of the World 
ought to he an account of the human 
family as an oiganic whole, showing how 
each race and state has affected other 
races or states, wdiat each has brought 
into the common stock, and how the 
interaction among them has stimulated 
some, dejircssed or extinguished others, 
turned the main current this way or that. 
Even when tlu? annals ol one particulai 
r'ountry are coiuerned, neeiis no small 
measure of skill in expression as well as 
of constructive art to trace their connec¬ 
tion with those of other countries. To 
take a familiar exanqile, he who writes 
the history ot England must have his 
eye always alive to wdiat is })a.ssing in 
France on one .side, and in Scotland on 
the other, not to s})eak of countne.s le.ss 
closely connected with luigland, such as 
Ciermanv and Spifin. He must let tlie 
reader feel in \fhat way .the events that 
were happening in France and Scotland 
affected men’s minds, and through men’s 
mfnds affected the jirogress of events in 
England. Yet he cannot allow himself 
constantly to interrupt his English narra- 
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VIVIL) SCENES OF ANCIENT LIFE DEPICTED BY CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS 
The walls of the tombs in Egypt form a great picture gallery of the vanished life of that country and are invaluable 
to the historian. This fragment from the British Museum shows how vividly the domestic figures were realised. 


live in order to tell wind was ])a'>sin^ 
Im'VoikI tlie ( Ikuuk'I or ac'ros^ tlie Twei'cl. 

Obviously, this dilheulty is miK'li in- 
(Tt'ased wIkmi the canvas is wid(*nt‘d to 
include all hhirope, ami when tlu‘ aim 
IS to ^<ivt‘ llu‘ reader a just impn'ssion ol 
the geiKM'al tcmh'iicies ot a whoh‘ 
such an aj^e a^. lor in.stance, tla* si\- 
tc'enth ('enlury, over that vast ansi. It 
tor a History of the World the old plan 
be adopted—that of telling; the story ol 
each nation .sejiarately. yet on lines 
^a'lierally similar, cross reterences and a 
('oj)ious use of chronolo^ic.d tables be- 
('<nne helpful, tor they enable the 
(‘ontemj)oraneily ot events to be seen 
at a glance, and as the history ot 
each nation is being written with a 
view to that ol other nations, the 
tendencies at vv^rk in each can be ex¬ 
plained and illustrated in a way which 
shows their jiarallelisni, and gives 
to the whole that unity of meaning 
and tendency wliich a universal history 
must constantly endeavour to displa>'. 
The connection between the juogre.ss or 
. decline of differoTit peojdes is 

^ ° - best understood by setting 
HUtor*^ iorth the various iornis wlii<'h 
similar tendencies take in each. 
To do this is a hard ta.s^k when the his¬ 
torian is dealing with the ancient world, 
or with the world outside Euro|x' (*ven in 
mediaeval and post-mediieval times. For 
the modern Euroliean nations it is easier, 
because^ ever since the spread ot Christi¬ 


anity mad(' these nations pai t^ oi one great 
ecclesiastical community, similar forces 
have been at woik ii}K)n I'ach of them, 
and (‘very int^'lltn tnal movt'inent which 
lias told u})on one has imn'c or le.ss told 
upon the otlu'rs aKo. ^ 

Snell a Hisioiy ol tlu' World may be 
wntl(‘n on mou' Ilian om* plan, and in tla' 
Iiglit ot inoH' tlian oik* g('n(‘ral theory ot 
liiiman piogress. It might find tlie central 
line ot human (I( V(‘l()])nu‘nt in th(‘ increase 
ot man’s kno\\lc‘dg(‘, and in jiarticular of 
his knowledge of Nature and Iiis ])owor 
of dealing with htr. Or that wliich wo 
call cnlturc, th(‘ f'omjirehen.sivc unfolding 
and ])olishing ot human faculty and of tlie 
power of intellectual creation and apprcci- 

- , ,. alion, might be tak('n as niark- 

CentralLine 


u. »«inan progicss, .SC) that its 

growtli would best represent 
the advance of man from a savage to a 
highly civilised condition. Or if the moral 
and political sphcri' were selected as that in 
which tlie onward march of mail as a .social 
being, made to li\’e in a ciJ'/nmunity, 
could best be studied, the idea of liberiy 
might be made, a pivot of the sche me; 
for ill showing how the ineJividuaTemerges 
liom the family or the tribe, how first 
domestic and then also pnedial slavery 
slowly di‘apix^ars, how instk^ions are 
framed under which the will ofone ruler 
or (^1 a small group begins to be controlled, 
or re])laced as a governing toice, by the 
colh'ctive will of the members (M tlu‘ 
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community, huw the primordial rights of 
each human creature win their way to 
recognition—in tracing out all these things 
^ j the history of human society 
of Human practically written, and the 
LcietT*'* -^'Knihcance of all jiolitical 
changes is made clear. Another 
way, again, would be to ttike some 
concrete department of huniaci activity, 
follow it down from its earli(‘st to its 
latest stages, and groiij) ()th(‘r depart¬ 
ments round it. Tluis one author might 
take religion, and in making the liis- 
tory of religion the main thread of his 
narrative might deal incKh'iitally with 
tte other phenomena ^which have in- 
Iluenced it or whi('h it has influenced. 
Or, similarly, another author might take 
political insilt lit ions, or ]ierha])s economic 
conditions—f.c., wt'altli. labour, capital. 
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commerce, or. again, the fundamental 
social institutions, such as the farail};, 
and the relations of the ranks and classes 
in a community, and build .u]) round one 
or other of these manifestations and 
embodiments ol the creative energy *of 
mankind the general story^if man’s move¬ 
ment from barbarism to civilisation. Even 
art, even mechanical inventions, might b(* 
similarly handled, for both of these stand 
in a signiticaiit relation to all the rest of the 
life of each nation and of the world at large. 

NevTitheless, ifo one of these 

Each Race 

j, . universal history might be ('on- 

^ strutted would quite meet the 
<‘xp(‘Ctations which Iht* name Universal 
History raises, lu'caiise we ha\’e bec^nm^ 
accustomed to think ol histoiy as being 
jirimarily and pn‘-enimen(ly a narrative of 
the giowtli and devi'loj)^- 
mimt ot coimminitu's, 
nations, and states as or- 
ganiserl political bodies, 
st'cing that it is in their 
cliaracter as bodns so 
organised that they come 
into relation with otlua* 
nations and slatt*s. It is 
therelore bidti'i* to follow 
tlu' lainiliar plan of deal¬ 
ing with tlu‘ annals ot 
eacli lace and nation as 
a distinct ('iitity, while 
(Muk'avouring to show 
throughout the whole 
narrative the jiart which 
each fills in the general 
drama ol human effort, 
conflict, and progress. 

A uni\'ersal history 
may, liowever, while 
conforming to this estab¬ 
lished method, follow it 
out along a special line, 
whic h shall give jiromi- 
lienee to some one lead¬ 
ing idea or jirinciple. 
Such a line or point of 
view' has been found 
for the ])rcsent work 
in the relation of man 
t(j his physical environ¬ 
ment—that is to ‘say, 
fPHics *to the geographical con- 




THE MASTER-KEY TO THE HIEROGLYPHICS tO IhC geographical COH- 

The inscribed stone found at Rosetta, in the Nile delta, in 1799 , now preserved clitions wllicll ha VC 
in the British Museum. It grave the key to the hieroglyphic writinjrs of Egrypt. qIu 'iw tiirr^^iinrlnrl 
It IS a decree of Ptolemy Epiphanes, promulgated*at Memphis in B.C. * 96 , and SUirOUnClCa him, 

as it is inscribed in hieroglyphic and in the script of the countxy as well as and aiwavs must SUr- 

in Greek, it thus solved the long standing mystery of the hieroglyphics j 1 Vi." 

of theBmonuments, which before its discovery had been quite unintelligible, roiina him, Conditions 
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UNEARTHING THE RUINS OF ANCIENT BABYLON IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


.. This photograph illustJates how present-day exploration brings the tcmains of the ancient wonder cities of Babylonia 
"■to liglit after tne sleep of ages. Much valuable knowledge of Babylon has been accrnired qui^e recentiy as a result 
of excavations now being carried on under the supervision of English, American, rieiich, and German explorers. 


whoso ])ow’(‘r and iiithuaKc \\v lias lolt 
fW'OF' .sin('(‘ ho aj)poaro(l uj)oii Iho ^dobo. 
rills ])oint ol view is iiioro oonijirolioii- 
sivo than any ono of tlioso abovo onu- 
rnorat(’(I. Pliysioal (‘ii\'ironniont has (old 
upon oaoli and ovorv ono ot tlu' lines 
oi human activity already enumtaatod 
that could bo taken to tonn a central 
iino for the writing of a history ol man¬ 
kind. It has intluonccd not only political 
institutions and economic phenomena, but 
also religion, and social institutions, and 
art, and inventioiv>. No department of 
man’s life has been independent ot it, for 


it woiks uj>oii man not only materially 
blit also int(‘llectuall\’ and morally. 

As this is the idea wliich has governed 
the preparation of the |)resc‘nt book, as it 
is eoiistnuded upon a g(‘Ograj)hieal rather 
than a piiiely chronological jilan (though, 
of course, each particular country and 
nation needs to be treated chronologi- 
rally), some few jiages may i)roperly 
b(* de\'oted htu'e to a consideration of the 
way in which geography determines 
histor\', or, in other words, to an 
examination of the relations of Nature, 
inorganic and organic, to the life of man. 


MAN’S PLACE IN NATURE’S KINGDOM 


T hough w^e arc accu.stomtTl to contrast 
man with Nature, and to look upon the 
world outside ourselves as aif object to 
be studied by man, tlie conscious and 
intelligent subject, it is evident, and has 
been always recognised, even by those 
thinkers who have most exalted the place 
man holds in the Cosmos, tfiat man is also 
to be studied as a part of the physical uni¬ 
verse. He belongs to the realm of Nature 
in respect of his bodily constitution, which 
links him with other animals, and in certain 


respects with all the phenomena that lie 
within the sphere of biology. , 

All creatures on our earth, since they 
have bodies formed from material con¬ 
stituents, are subject to the physical "i«J:ws 
which govern matter ; and* the life of all 
is determined, so far as their bodies are 
concerned, by the physical conditions 
which foster, or depress, or destroy life. 
Plants need soil, moisture, sunshine, and 
certain constituents of the atmosjihere. 
Their distribution over the earth’s sunface 
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depends not only upon the greater or less 
extent to which these things, essential to 
their existence, are present, hut also u|)on 
the configuration oi the earth's surtace 
(continents and oceans), ujkhi the greater 
or less elevation above sea level of ]wts of 
it, ujTon such forces as winds and ocean 
currents (occasionally also uiioi?*volcanoes), 
upon the interposition of arjd (h'serts be¬ 
tween moister regions, or ujioii the How of 
great rivers. The flora of each country 
is the resultant (until man a]^j)(‘nrs upon 
the scene) of thes(' natural conditions. 

We know that some plants are 
also affected by the jireseni'e of certain 
-animals, jiarticularly jnsects and birds. 
Similarly, animals de])end upon these 
same conditions which n'gulate their 
distribution, ])artly directly, partly in¬ 
directly, or mediately through the depend- 
('iice of the animal tor food n]X)n the 
])lants whose ]iresence or absence th(*se 
conditions have determined. It would 
seem that animals, being ca])able ot 
moving from place to pla(('. and thu•^ of 
finding conditions suitabh* tor their life, 
and to sonu; extent ol inoditying tlun'r life 
to suit the nature around them, are some¬ 
what more inde}jeiident than jilants an*, 
though plants, too, poss('ss ])ow('rs of adapt- 


Naturftl 
Conditions 
of Life 


ing themselves to climatic sur¬ 
roundings ; and there are sonn* 
—siK'h, for instance, as ourcom- 
moii brake-fern and the grass ot 


Parnassus-- whic h secmi able to thrive un¬ 


modified in very diftereiit parts of the globe. 

The primary needs oi man whic h he* 
sliares witli the other animals are an 


atmosphere which he can breathe, a tem¬ 
perature which he can suj)])ort, water 
whic'li hc' c an drink, and food. In rc'spect 
of these' he is as much the product of gc'o- 
graj)hical conditions as are flie oflier 
living creatures. Prc'sently hc siiperadcis 
anotlier need, that of clothing. It is a 
sign that he is becoming less dependent 
on c'xternal conditions, for by means of 
clothing Itc can inakce his own temperature 
and Jiuct^'ccl in enduring a degree ot cold, 
or changes from heat to cold, which might 
ot herw ise shorten his life. I'he discovery 
of Ilf? carries Jiim a long step further, lor 
it not only puts him less at the mercy of 
low temperatures, but extends the range 
of his food supplies, and enables him, by 
procuring better tools and weapons, to 
obtain his food more easily. Wc' need not 
jnirsiie his upward course, at every stage 
of f^hich hc finds himself better and still 


It) 


better able to escape from the thraldom 
of Nature, and to turn to accounj; the 
forces which she |)uls at his disposal. Bbt ^ 
although he becomes more and more inde¬ 
pendent, more and more master not only 
ol himself, but of her, he -is none the 'icss 
always for many purposos the creature ol 
the conditions with which slie surrounds 
him. He always needs what she gives him. 
He must always have regard to the laws 
which he finds operating through her 
realm. He always finds it 
an t e easiest c'ofirse to obey, and 

rather than to attempt 
to resist lier. 

Hc're let me ])ausc‘ to notice* a remark¬ 
able eoiitrasi bc'twec'ii the c'arlier and the 
later stages of m.in’s relations to ?witnre. 
In the earlier stages he lies lu'lpless before* 
lic'r, and must take what she* chooses 
to hc'slow—loocl, shc'lter, materials tor 
clothing, nu'ans ol dc'leiirc against flu* 
wild bea.^ts, who are in strc'ngth lar more 
than a match for him. He* depc'iids upon 
her from nc'cc'ssity, and is bt'tter or 
worse* off acc'ording as sbr is more or less 
geiu'rous. 

Ibit in the lat(‘i stages of his jirogress 
Ik* has, by ac:ciininlating a store* of know- 
Ic'clgc*, and by the dc'vc'lopnu'iit of his intel- 
ligi'iice, energy, and selt-confidc'nc'e, -aised 
himsc'll out ol liis old dilfic'ulties. Hc^ 
no longe r dreads i\ni wild bc^asts. Thc'V, 
or such ol I hem as n'lnain, bc'gin t o 
dread him, for he is crafty, and can kill 
them at a distance. Hc erects dwellings 
which can withstand rain and tempest. 
He irrigates hitherto barren lands and 
laises abundant crc)})s from them. When 
he has invented macdiinery, he ])rodiices 
in an hour clothing Ijetter than his hands 
could formerly have jiroduc'ed in a week. 
Jf at any given time he lias not ])lenty 
of food, this hap])ens d«ly because hc has 
allowed his species to multiply too fast. 
He is able to cross the. sea against 
adverse wands and })lace himself in a more 
, fertile soil or under more genial 

. skies than those of his lormer 
V ' fif>rne. As rcjspects all the 

now c ge of Jife, lie 

has so subjected Nature to himself, that 
he can make his life what he will. 

All this renders him independent. But 
he now also finds himself* drawn into a new 
kind of dependence, for he has now 
come to take a new view of Nature. He 
perceives in her an enormous storehouse 
of wealth, by using which he can multiply 
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l-is resources and gratify his always 
increasing desires to an extent practically 
unlimited. She provides forces, such as 
steam and electricity, wliich his knowledge 
enables Jiim to eini)loy for production and 
trans'^)ort, so as to spare his own })hy.sical 
strength, needed now not sp much for 
effort as for the direction of the efforts of 
u Nature. She has in the forest, 

^ and still more l)eneatli lier owii 


Master 
of Nature 


surface in th(‘ lorm ot minerals, 
the materials by which the^e 
lorces can be sid in motion ; and by using 
these forces man can, with compaiatively 
Jittle trouble, pro('ur('^abundan(a‘ of those 
mateiials. 

Thus liis relation to Nature is changed. 
It was that ot a servant, or, indeed, rather 
of a beggar, lua'ding llit' bounty ot a 
sovereign. It is now that ot a mast('r 
ne(‘ding th(‘ labour ot a servant, a servant 
infinitely strongiM’ than the master, but 
absolutely obedient to tlu' master so long 
as the mastcT uses the i)r()pcr spell. Thus 
the coniu'ction ot man with Natun‘, 
changed though his attitude be, is really 
as close as (‘ver, and far mort* complex. 
If his iieetis had remained what they were 
in his })rimitive days- let us say. in those 
palcTolithic days which we can taintly 
adumbrate' to ourselves by an obst'rvation 
ot the Australian or bdit'gian aborignu's 
now—h(‘ would have sat com})aiatively 
lightly to Nature, ge'tting ('asily what he 
wanted, and not caiing to trouble her for 
more. But his neeeK —that is to say, his 
df'sirc's, both his physical appetites and 
his int('llectua1 tastes, his ambitions and 
his fondness tor comtoit, things that were 
once luxuries having become necessaries - 
have so immeasurably expanded that, since 
he asks much more from Nature, he is 
obliged to study her more closely than ever. 

Thus he enters into a new sort ol 
dependence upon her, because it is only 
by understanding her capacities and 
the means of using them that he can get 
•'fi'om her what he wants, 
an s ew ^vas satisfied 

if he could find spots where 
«rc edible fruit, 

where the sun was not too hot, nor 
the winds too cold, where the beasts easy 
of capture were abundant, and no tigers 
or pythons made the forest terrible. 
Civilised man has more complex problems 
to deal with, and wider fields to search. 
'Hie study of Nature is not only still 
e,sscnlial to him, but really more e.sscnlial 
i8 


than ever. His life and action arc con¬ 
ditioned by her. His industry and Ijis 
commerce are directed by licr to certain 
spots. That which she has to give is 
still, directly or indirectly, the source of 
strife, and a fre(]uent cause of war. As 
men fonglit long ago \\'ith flint-headed 
arrows lor a ^]>ring oi watc'r or a coconut 
grove, so they fight to-day h>r mineral 
treasures imbedded in the soil. It i*. 
mainly by Nature that the movements ot 
emigration and the rise })(>])ti1()us centres 
of industry an* di'tennmed. 

Though Nature still rules lor many 
purposes and in many wavs tlu' c()iirs(‘ 
of human afiairs, tlu' r(‘s[)eetiv(' value ot 
her various git Is cliangi's from ag<‘ to age. 
as man’s knowledge ami ])ower ol filming 
them to account ha\'t' cliangi'd. 'IIk' 
things most })rize(l by piiuuli\'e man an* 
not those which scmi-civilised man cliiptlv 
pri/A'd. still l(“ss are they those most sought 
lor now. 

Ill piimitivt' times the spots most 
attractive, liei'ause most lax'oiuable to 
human hh'. wi'iv thos{' m which iood 
('ould !)(' most (Msily and satclv obtained 
trom iruit-bearing trees or bv the chase, 
and wlu're the clinititi' was 
1 genial enougli to make clothing 
wT sh(‘It('r ni'i'dlcss, at least 

(luring th(' gn'ater {)ar( ol tlu; 
year. Lalc'r, wlu’ii the keeping of cattle 
and tillage' had come into use. good jiasiures 
and a tortile soil in th(' valley ol a rivt'r 
were the chiel sources (.>1 material well¬ 
being. Wild Ix'asts were J(‘ss terribli', 
b(\-'ause man was lieltt'r armed ; but as 
human ent'inies were formidable, regions 
where hills and rocks lacihtatcd defenct' by 
turnishing natural strongholds had their 
advantage's. 

Still latei, iorcsts c.ame to be* recognised 
as nsetul for Incl, anef for carpentry and 
shij)buil(iingy Mine'ral dcj)osits, usually 
found in hilly or mountainous districts, 
be'came pre-eminently important sources 
ot wealth; and rivers were valued as 
highways, of commere e and as sources of 
motive power by the force.of their currents. 
To the Red Indians ot the Ohio valley 
the places which were the most attractive 
camping-grourids were those whjthcr the 
buffaloes calne in vast herds to lick the 
rock salt exposed in the sides of the hills. 
It is now not the salt-licks, but the existence 
of immense deposits,.of coal and iron, that 
have determined the growth of huge com¬ 
munities in those regions whence the red 
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mai) and the buffalo havt* both vanished. 
England was once, as New Zealand is now. 
a great wool-growing and wool-exporting 
country, whereas she is to-day a country 
wftich s})ins and weav('s iar more wool 
than she laotlures. 

So, too, the iulluenct‘ of the sea on man 
has changed. There was a time when 
towns were built upon Inaghts some way 
off from tlie ('oast. because th«‘ sea was ‘ 
the broad high road ol }urates who swooped 
down upon amf ])illag(‘d the dwellings o( 
those who lived near it. Now that the 
se‘a is sale, trading cities sjuing U]) ujion 
its margin, and sandy tracts woithless tor 
agrii'ullure have gaint'd an nni'Xpi'i ted 
valiK* as health ix'sorts, or as places lor 
pi.lying games. |)laces to wliicli the in¬ 
habitants ol inland districts Hoc k m 
summer, as they do in hngland and 
(ii'inianv. or in wintc'r. as they do on tlw' 
Mediteri .'iiu'an toasts ot hraii(a‘. 'fhe 
(in'eks, will'll th(‘\' In^gan to <'onip(‘tc‘ with 
the Ph(eni('ians in maiitiine (‘ommerce. 
sought tor small and sheltered inkdN in 
whic h thi'ir tiny vt'ssels could he sah'ly-- 
such iiik'ts as Homer destaibes m th(‘ 
Odyssey, or as the ()ld Port of Marseilles. 

a city tiiiginalU a colony hoin 
the hunaii Idioca.i. Nowadays 

/wT these pretty little lock hai- 
1)0111 s aie useless ioi the laige 
shi|)s which carry our tr.adi'. The Old 
Port ot Marseilles is abandoned to small 
('oastt'i's and tishing-boats. and the ocean 
stc'ameis he in a new haibour which is 
]>rot(‘cted, jiartly !>>’ oiithing islands, 
partly by aiiifK'ial works. 

.So, too. rivc'i' valley-, though still 
imj)ortanf as highways ot tratfi(\ are 
important not so much 111 respect ot water 
carriage a.s hecayse (hey turnish the 
easie.st lines along wdiich railways can be 
constructed. The twx) banks ot the Rhine, 
each traversed by a railroad, cany lar 
more traffic than the great stream it sell 
carried a century ago; and the same 
remark applies to llic Hudson. All these 
changes arc diu' to the progre.s^ ot inven¬ 
tion, wdiich may give us fresh changes in 
the future not less tar-reachmg than 
tho.se ^the past has sceti. Mountainous 
regions wdtli a heavy rakitall, such as 
Western Norway or the coast of the 
Pacific in Washington and Briti.sh Colum¬ 
bia, may, by the abundance ot water 
power which they supply, wdiich can 
be transmuted into electrical energy, 
become sources lof ])rcviously unlooked- 


for wealth, cs]^ecially if .some cheap means 
can be devi.sed of conveying electricity 
witli le.ss wastage in transmission than i.s 
at present incurred. Within the last few 
years rpnsidcrable progress in ^iis direc¬ 
tion has been made. Should elective 
and easil/ap])lical)le preventives against 
malarial fovdT be discovered, many dis¬ 
tricts now 4 ^hmul('d, because 
daiigi'rous to the hte ot wdiite 
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men. may Ix'come the honu^s of 
tlmu'ishing communities. The 
discovery of cinchona bark in the seven- 
t(‘(‘iith ccntur\j attcetial (lie couise of 
events, because it providi'd a nunedT 
against a disease that li.ad jirevioiisly 
haflled medical skill. It (|iimin(' had beiui 
at the dis])osal of the mm ot tlu* Midflh* 
Ages, not only might the liv(*s {)f many 
giasit men, as for iiistaiut' of Dante, have 
t)ccn ])ia)loiiged, but th(‘ rtuiloiiic' I'lnpeiors 
would liavt' IaH'U partially n'lievod ot one 
ol the* (hief obslacli's w'liicli ])it‘\a'uled 
them liorn establishing j)ermaneiit control 
ov(‘r their llahaii (.loniinions. Rome and 
the Jkip<il ])ow(‘r (lel('iidt‘d lhcms(‘lves 
a.gauisl the hosts of the PTaiieonian and 
Holu'iistaulcn sovi'ii'igiis by th“ levers of 
the ('ainjiagna more (‘flectivi U th.in did 
till' Roman ju'ojijc by tlieir arms, and 
almost as clli'ctivt'ly as did the Poj)es by 
their s])iiitnal thundi'is. 

Hc'aring in mind this ])iinciplc, that the 
gifts ot NatiiR' to man not only inensase, 
but also vary m their lonii, iu j)ro})ortion 
and ('orrespondenct' to man’s capacity to 
use lh(*m. and remembering also that man 
IS almost as much iiitlucnced by Nature 
wdien he has become her aflroit master 
as when she was his stern mistress, w’e 
may now go on to examine more in detail 
the modes in which her intlucnce has told 
and .still tells iijxm him. 

It has long been recognised that Nature 
must have been the jxincipal factor m 
producing, that i.s to say, in differentiating, 
the various races of mankind as w^e find 
D 1.1 them differentiated Wicn our 
f p • 1 “ rocords begin. How this hap- 
pened is one of the d'^rkest 
IS inc ions h»slory presents. 

By what steps and through what causes 
did the race.s of man acquire these 
diversities of physical and intellectual 
character which are now so marked 
and .seem .so persistent ? It has been 
suggested that some of these diversities 
may date back to a time when man, as 
what i.s c-alled a distinct species, had 

Id 
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^c'arcel}^ begun to exist. Assuming the 
Darwinian hypothesis of the development 
of man out of some pithecoid form to be 
correct—and those who are not them¬ 
selves scientific naturalists can of course 
do nb more than provisionally accept the 
conclusions at which the vastr majority of 
scientific naturalists liave arrived —it is 
conceivable that ' 

there may have 
been unconnected 
developments ol 
creatures trom 
intermediate 
u forms into de¬ 
finitely human ^ 

forms in difier- ^ ^ 

t'ljt regions,and 

naturalists. They •! y ' , j 

appear to hold ' \^\ 

IS now the domi- . 

nant view -did dwellers in th 




TREE DWELLERS IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


and of other animals besides man, must 
have been the lorces which moulded and 
developed those varieties. From a remote 
antiquity, everybody has ’ connected the 
dark colour of all, or nearly all, the rsces 
inhabiting the torrid zoik! with the ]X)wer 
of the sun ; and the fairer skin of the 
races of the temperate and arctic zones 
- with the com- 

])aralive feeble¬ 
ness of his rays 
those regions. 

jdained on Dar- 
winiaii principles 

! TWENTIETH CENTURY very’o'irfllrT 

ms as “The Stone Aee, “The / 

ily loosely ap.nlied. The acres so 1 akc ail in- 


, • '-T. , . We must remember that such terms as “The Stone Age," “The " . * 

not take J)lace Bronze Age," and so forth, are onljr loosely ap,nlied. The ages so lake ail in- 
thronrrh called did not close at certain periods. There are races now c + frnm fhrpp 

uirougn scvciai conditions of these past ages. This photograoh, 

Chcfllncls (so to for example, shows the actual tree dwellings of the Papuans in New African faCCS 
^ , u \ 'hiif Guinea to-day- one of the most primitive forms of human habitation. 


o t-v 1* \ ' k ,, 4 ^ uumea to-aay- one oi tne most % 

s p L a K;, out 

through one only, and that thenj was 
a single* specifically human type which 
subsequently diverged into the varieties 
we now see. 

If this be so, it is plain that rlimatc, and 
th.*^ conditions of life which depend upon 
climate, soil, and the presence of vegetables 


I dwellings of the Papuans in New African faCeS 
imitive forms of human habitation. 

we can tell, Were formed under, similar 
climatic conditions—the Bushmen, the 
Hottentots, and the Bantu, the race 
including those whom we call Kaffirs. 
Their physical aspect and colour are 
different. Their size and the structure 
of their bodies are different. Their mental 





THE HABITATIONS OF MAN IN ALL AGES, OF THE WORLD’S HISTORY 
At first man built twig huts in trees, but becoming better matched with his animal foes he took to caves and under¬ 
ground habitations. Our* illustration of the latter shows a section through the soil. Lake dwellings marked a 
distinct advance. Other varieties of primitive habitations are the leaf hut, the tents of skin, the mud hut, amUhe 
beehive hut of stone. Roman villas are still models of beauty. American “ skyscrapers ” are peculiar to our time; 
but all early forms of dwellings, while marking progress, have existed contemporaneously throughout history. 
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a]’)titu(les are different ; and one of the 
oddest points oi difference is this, that 
whereas tlie Hushin('n are the least 
adv^ancod, intellectually, inorally, and 
politically, of the three races, as well 
as tha |thysically wt'akest, they show 
a talent for dravvin^^ wliicj^ is not 
possessed by the other two. 

_ „ ^ In this ease t'luTe is, of 

y. conrst*, a vast unknown loie- 

iMoltwe? tiuu' clunuf; whkli wo may 
Jinai^ine the Bantu race, pro¬ 
bably orij^nnally formed in a rej^ion 
other than that which it now occupies 
(and under inoie lavourable conditions 
for jiro^rt'ss), to havi'' become wid(‘ly 
diffenaitiated Iroin those which an* 
now the lower Alrican races. We still 
know conijiaratively little about Afiican 
ethnof>raphy. Lc't us, theretore, take 
another iiistaiHa* in which affimtu's ol 
lan^ua^(‘ ^n\e /.ground lor behevinj^ 
that three* races, whose difterenc'es 
are nenv marked, ha\e diveif^ed Irom a 
common stock. So iar as lanj^uap* .Loot's, 
the (\*lts, the Teutons, and the Slavs, 
all sjieakin^ Indo-Tiuojiean tongues, may 
be deemed to be all nearlv connected m 
origin. Tlu‘y an* mark(‘d by c(*rtain 
sli^dit ])hysical dissimilarities, and by ]ier- 
ha])s rather more palpable* dissimilarities in 
their respecti\’c' mte'lL'Ctual and emotional 
characters. But so tar as our knowl(*dg(‘ 
goes, all three* have* lived tor an immensely 
long period in the colder parts ot the 
temperate zone*, iindc'r similar external 
conditions, and tollowing very much the 
same kind ot jiastoral and agricultural lile. 
There is notiiing in theii' enviionment 
which explains the divergences we jierceivt*; 
so the origin of th(*s(* divergences must 
ap])arently be sought either in admixture 
with other races or in some other historical 
causes which are, and will lor ever re¬ 
main, in the darkness ot a recordless jiast. 

How race admixture works, and how 
it lorms a-new detinitc character out of 
. t div(‘rse elements, is a subject 
, which anyone may find abund- 
c or s materials tor studying in 
history of the last two thou¬ 
sand years. Neitt ly every modern Eurojiean 
people has been so formed. The French, 
the Sjianiai'ds, and the Phiglish arc all the 
products of a mixture, in different pro¬ 
portions, of at least three elements— 
Iberian (to use a current name), Celts, 
and S'eutons, though the Celtic element 
is probably com])aratively small in Spain, 


and the Teutonic comparatively small 
both in vS])ain and in Central and Southern, 
France. No small part of those who to¬ 
day speak German and deem themstilves 
Germans must bi* ot Slavonic stock. Tho^ie 
who to-day speak Russian are very largely 
of Finnish, to some >mall extc'iit of Tartar, 
blood. The Italians })r()bably spring trorn 
an ev(‘n largei number of ract*-source^. 
without mi'iitioning the vad number of 
‘slaves brought irom the Fast and the North 
into Italy In'twt'en H.(\ iiy) ^^id A.I). 300. 
In the cases ot Switzerland and Scotland 
till* proc(‘ss ol lusion is not yet comph'te. 
'I'he ('(‘Ito-Burgundian Swiss of N(*uchatel 
Is still dith'KMt Irom the Allemanian 
Swiss ol App(*nz(‘ll ; as iIk* Anglo-Celt 
ot lute IS ditteri'iit Irom tin* lbero-('t‘it ot 
the Outer Hebridt's. Jhit in both thesi* 
cases th(‘re is already a strong s(*ns(‘ ol 
national unitv, and in anothi'r tlire** 
hundrt‘d years then* nia\ hava* aiisen a 
single type ot ('haracter. 

An interesting and almost uni(|ue ease 
is lurnish(*d by Iceland, where isolation 
under iH*culiar conditions ol climate*, lood, 
and social hk* has cn'at(*d a somew’ha^ 
ditleient type* both eil beiely and ol menial 
. eharaeter lieim that ol the* 
Case *'*^'*^ Norwe'gians, although so far as 

. - , . bleieiel goe*s the* two peeiples are 

of Iceland , , 1 t i 1 1 • i 

ide'iitical, lea-land having bt^en 

e'olonised liaun Weste-rn Norway a theuisand 
ye-ai's ago. anel both lce*lanelers anel Nor- 
wa‘gians having remame*d practie'ally un- 
mixed with any other rae e -save that some- 
slight ('eltic infiisie)!! came to Iceland 
with those who migrated thither tre)m the 
Norse se-ttlements in Ire*land, Neirthorii 
Scotland, and the H(*briele*s—sine'e the 
sejiaiatiun took ])lace. Hut by tar the 
most n*markablc instance of raea^ admixture 
is that turnish(*d m our» owai time* by the 
United States ot North America, where 
a people* ol jm'-dominantly English stock 
(althemgh there* were in the* enel of the 
eightcemth century a few de-sceridants of 
Dutchmen, with (k-rmans, Svvaales, and 
Ulster Irishmen, in the country) has 
within the last sixty years received 
additions of many millions of Celts, of 
Germans and Scandinavians, and of 
various Slavonic races. At least a 
century must t;la})se before it can be 
seen how far this infusion of new blood 
will change the type of American 
character as it stood in 1840. 

There are, however, two noteworthy 
differences between modern race fusions 
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Mr. Bryce points ont that the physical featuies of a people are determined chiefly by their environment. These 
illustrations show (at top) a typical English settler in the old Colonial days of America, a native Red Indian (left) and a 
typical American of to-day (right). Without any intermingling of led men and white, the modern American, thanks to 
ulmatic coiuhtiuns, reseniules the Red Indian far more closely than he docs his own ancestors of the Colonial days. 


IS now, just as it was much less .strong.; more and btdter food, since this*means an 
among the Spaniards and Portuguese altogether easitu* life. Scarcity of Uie means 
in the sixteenth and scvi'iiteen^h centuries of .subsistence, which is, of coursli.'most 


than it is among Americans or English¬ 
men to-da\\ It is less strong even now 
among the .so-called “ Latin races ; ” and 
as regards the Anglo-Americans, it is 
much less strong towards I fie Red Indians 
than towards negroes. 

As Nature must have been the main 
agent in the forrwation of the various 
races of mankind from a common stock, 
so also Nature has been the chief cause 


felt when ]K)]mlation is increasing, has* 
operated more frequently and powei fully 
than any other cau.se in bi*inging on dis¬ 
placements of the races of man over the 
globe. The movement of the.juimitive 
Aryans into India from the jdateaux ot 
West* Central A.sia, probably also the 
movement of the races which speak 
Dravidian languages from South Central 
Asia into Southern India, and probably 
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also the mighty descent, in the lourth and 
fifth centuries a.d., of flic Teutonic races 
from the lands between the Baltic and 
the Alps into the Roman Empire, had 
this origin. 

In moio advanced states of society a 
like cause leads the surplus po^nilation of 
a civilised state to overflow into new 

lands, where thive is more 
^ * . . space, or the soil is more fertiU*. 
Colonising inhabitants ot South- 

western Scotland, partly, no 
doubt, at the suggestion ol tluMr rulers, 
crossed over into Ulster, wh(Te they occu- 
pi(‘d the b('st lands, driving the aboriginal 
CVlts into the rougher and higher disliicts, 
where their descendants remain in the 
glens of Antrim, and in thi* hilly ])arts ot 
Down, Derry, and Tyronin Thus the men 
of New England moved out to the West 
and settled in the Mississ]p|)i \"allev, while 
the men of Virginia crossc'd the Alleghani(‘s 
into Kentucky. Thus the hhiglish have 
colonised ('anada and Australia and New 
Zealand and Natal. Thus the Russians 
have spread out from th(‘ir aiK'ient horn(‘s 
on the u})j)er courses of the I)nie})er and 
the Volga all over the vast ste))])es that 
stretch to the Iflack Sea and tlu‘ Caucasus, 
as well as into the rich lands of South¬ 
western Siberia. Thus the surjdus jn'^asantry 
of Germany has gone not only to North 
America, but also to Southern Brazil and 
the shores of the Rio de la Plata. 

In another form it is the excess of popu¬ 
lation over means of subsist(un'e at home 
that has ])rocluced the remarkable outflow 
of the Chinese through the l^asttun 
Archipelago and across the Pacific into 
North America, and that has earned the 
Japanese to the Hawaiian Islands. And 
here we touch another cause of migration 
which is indirectly tra('{*al)le to Nature— 
namely, the di'inand m somt‘ countries 
for more labour or cheaper labour than the 
inhabitants of the country are able or 
willing to supply. Sometimes this demand 
-Tk M 4 attributable to climatic 

fw t- causes. The Spaniards and 
o ^ Portuguese and English in the 
^ New World were unfitted by 

their physical (institutions for out-of-door 
labour under a trojiical sun. Hence they 
imported negroes during the sixteenth and 
two following centuries in such numbers 
that there are now about eight millions 
of coloured people in the United States 
alon^, and possibly (though no accurate 
figures exist) as many more in the West 
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Indi('s and South America. To a much 
smaller extent the same need for foreign 
labour has recently brought Indian coolies 
to the shores of the Caribbean Sea, and to 
the hottest parts of Natal, as it brii:\gs 
Polynesians to the sugar plantations 
of Northern Onoemsland. 

Two other causi\s which have been 
])otent in bringing about displacements 
and mixtures of pojnilation are the desire 
lor ('onquest and plunder and the senti¬ 
ment of religion. But t^es^' belong less 
to the sphere ot Nature than to that of 
human passion and emotion, so that tht‘y 
scareely tall within this ])art of onr 
iiKjuirv, file mm ot wliieli lias l)een to 
slunv liow Nature lias (letermin(‘d history 
by inducing a shifting of rai'es 'irom 
place to place. From tliis shifting there 
lias eomi' tlu' contact ol diviM'se ('lements, 
with changes in ea(‘li ra(’e due to the 
influence ot the other, or p(*rhaj)s the ab- 
sorjition ot one in the oth(‘r, or the develo])- 
nient ol something new out of both. In 
considering these race m()V(‘rncnts we 
have bec'ii l(‘d from tla* iemote periods in 
which they began, and of which we know 
scanvly anything except from aiclueologi- 
wk *¥> linguistic data, to 

. ^ ® iieriods within the range of 


auth(‘ntic history. 


Movements . , 

may go on to see how Nature 

has d(‘tormined the sjiots in which the 
industry of the* more advanced races 
should build iij) the earliest civilisations, 
and the liius along which iTunmerce, a 
priiK'ipal agent in the extension of 
(ivalisalioii, should i)rocee(l to link one 
race with anotlu'r. 

It was long since observed that the 
first homes ol a dense ])oj)iilali()n and a 
highly deveIo])ed c'ivilisation lay in f(*rtile 
river valleys, such as Riose of the Lower 
Nile, the Eujflirates, "^he Tigris, the 
(iangc's, tlie Yang-tse-kiang. All these 
are situate in tin* hotter jiarts of the 
temperate zone ; all are regions of ex¬ 
ceptional fertility. The soil, especially 
wlien tillage has become general, is the 
first source of wealth ; and it is in the 
midst of a prosi)erous agricultural popula¬ 
tion that cities spring up where handi¬ 
crafts and the arts arise and flourish. 
The basins of the Lower Nile and of the 
Lower Euphrates and Tigris are (as 
respects the West Asiatic and Mediter¬ 
ranean world) the fpun tain-heads of 
material, military, and artistic civilisa¬ 
tion. From them it spreads over the 




THE MERCHANT MARINERS OF THE ANCIENT WORLO 

The earliest agents in the diffusion of trades and the arts were the Phoenicians, who from their great cities of Tyre, 
Sidon, and Carthage conducted a sea-borne traffic with lands as remote as England, and whose adventurous 
sailors, despite the smallness of their vessels, are believed even to have succeeded in rounding the Cape of Good Hope. 
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adjacent countries and alont^^ the coasts 
of Eurojxj and x^frica. On the east, 
Egypt and Mesopotamia are cut off Iw 
the deserts of Arabia and Eastern Persia 
from the ]’>erha])s ectually ancient civilisa¬ 
tion of India, which again is cut off by 
lofty and savage mountains irom»the very 
ancient civilisation of China. Nature 
forbade intercourst' between * these tar 
eastern regions and the West Asian 
peo])Ies, while on tlu* other hand Nature 
liermitted Egypt, PlKenicia, and Babylon 
to intluence and becomi* teachers ol tlu‘ 
])eoj)les ol Asia Minor and ot the (iieeks 
oiW both sales ot th(‘ ,E 2 gean Sea. 'fhe 
isolation and consequent independent 
d»‘V(‘lopment oi India and ol ( Inna is on(‘ 
ol the most saluMit and significant tacts 
of history. It was not till lh(‘ end ot th(‘ 
iiltecMith ('(‘iitiirv. wlien tlie Portuguese 
reached the Malalxu coast, that tlu* 
Indian j)eoj)l(‘s began to come into tlu‘ 
g(‘n(‘ral mov’ement ol the world ; tor the 
exjiedition ol x'Mc'xander the (ireat l(*tt 
liaixlly any peimaiU'iit ix'sult, exc(‘pt u])on 
Buddhist art, and the ('onquests ol 
Mahmud ot (iha/ni opened no road to 
the f'ast fiom the Mcalitca- 

Isolation 
of Eastern 

«op trav('llers in the thirteenth 

century, by Portugu(‘s(‘ traders and J<'suit 
missionaries m the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth, come into efle('tiv(‘ contacd with 
Europe till near oui own tinu'. 

As the wastes ot barnm land tormed an 
almost iinpassabk' (‘asttan boundary to 
the West Asian civilisations, so on the 
west (he expanse of sea biought Egy))t 
and to a h'ss extent Assyria (through 
Plifeuicia) into toncli with all the jxioples 
who clwelt on the slion^s ol tlu‘ Mediter¬ 
ranean. The lirst agents in the diffusion 
of trade and the arts were the Plueiiicians, 
established at Tyre, Sidon, and Carthage. 
The next wtae the (ireeks. For more, 
than two thousand years, from B.('. 700 
onwards,Jlhe Mediterranean is ])ractically 
the centre ot the history ol the world, 
becau.se it is the highway both of com¬ 
merce and of war. For seven hundred years 
after the end ot* the .second century B.c., 
that is to say, while the Roman Empire 
remained strong, it was also the highway 
of civil administration. The Saracen con¬ 
quests of the seventh century cut •off 
North Africa and Syria from Europe, 
checked transmarine commerce, and 
created afresh the old oj)position of East 
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and West in which a thousand year.': 

earlier Herodotus had found the main • 
thread of world hi.story. But it wa.^- 

not till after the discovery ’of America 
that the M(‘diterranean began to yiclci 
to the Atlantic' its jirimacy ^s the area ot 
.sea power and st‘a-borne trade. 

Bordered by far k's.s fertile and climate- 

, „ fax'oured countries, and closed 

Influence . i • 

Q navigation during some 

oitne aens ^vinter, the Baltic 

in IS ory j)lace in his¬ 

tory tar bc'low that ot the Mediterranean. 
Yel it has detc’rminc‘cl the relations of the 
North Fhiropc'an slates and peo])les. Sc:), 
too, the North St'a has at out' tune c*x|)osed 
Britain to at lack Irom thc‘ Danish and 
Norwc'gian lords ol the* si-a, and at oilier 
tune's piolectc'd her Irom powerlul con¬ 
tinental ('iic'mic's. It may inck'c'd l)e .said 
that 111 surroimdiug liiiropc' l)y Ihc* sea* 
on three sick's. Nature* has drawn the 
mam lines whic h the* course of evonts on 
this smallest but most important of the 
c ontiiic'uts has had lo tollow. 

Of the ])art whic'h the* grc'at bodies ot 
water have* played, ol the sigmticance in 
the oc'eaus ol mighty currc'iils like* the 
(iiilt Strc*am, the Polar ('urreiit, the japan 
Current, the Mc)zambic|iu‘ ('urrent, it 
would be* impossible* to spe'ak within 
reasonalile coin}>ass. But two re'inarks 
may be* made* betore k'aving this part ot 
the .sub)e‘et. One is that man’s action 
m cutting through an isllinuis may 
(omj)letely altc'r tlie* condilions as given 
by Nature'. The Suez Canal has ot late 
yc'ars imme'usely c'uhancc'd the im|)ortuncc 
ol the Medilerrane'an, already in some 
dc*gre*e' restort'd by the* decay of Turkish 
power, by the^ industrial revival of Italy, 
and by the ITencli concpiests in North 
A Inca. The cutting ol a»canal at Panama 
will change the relation^ of the seafaring 
and fleet-owning natieins that arc interested 
in the Atlantic and the Pacific. And the 
other remark is that the significance of a 
maritime, discovery, however 
age an^ great at first, may bc'come still 
p*',. .“**^*‘^^*^ greater with the ia]).se of time. 

xMagcllan, m his ever memo¬ 
rable voyage, not only penetrated to and 
cro.s,scd the Pacifit', but di.scovered»thc 
Philippine Islands, and claimed them for 
the monarch who had sent him forth. 
Hi.s appropriation of them for the Crown 
of Spain, to which during these three 
centuries and a half they have brought 
no benefit, has been the cause which has 




HOW NATURE DETERMINES THE SITES OF CITIES 


Most towns and communities founded more than 300 years ago were on easily defensible hills, by the 
side of navigable rivers, or inlets of the sea. Our illustrations show (x) Naples, (s) Bonsuna, (3) Old 
Port and hill of Marseilles, (<;) Monaco, <5) St. Cezaire, and (6) the Greek Monastery of St. Balaam. 


lh<>tu>, by 1 ritli .iiiil Uinlrrvoutl iV 
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, THE SHIFTING OF THE CENTRE OF THE WORLD’S COMMERCE 


These tt<roT»iaps, which have been very carefully prepared from the most reliable authorities, indicate at a glance the rela¬ 
tive importance of the Mediterranean and the Atlantic as highways of commerce in the time of Julius Caesar, B.C. ioa-44. 


led the republic of the United States 
to dejwt fronf its traditional policy of 
holding to its own continent by taking 
them as a prize—a distant and unex¬ 
pected prize—of conquest. 

A few words may suffice as to what 
Nature has done towards the formation of 
natioiis and States by the configuration of 
the surface of the dry land—that is to say, 
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by mountain chains and by river valleys. 
The only nat ural boundaries, besides 
seas, are mountaifis and deserts. Rij^ers, 
though convenit'ut frontier lines for the 
politician or the geogra]dier, are not 
natural boundaries, but rather unite than 
dissever those who dwell on their opposite 
banks. Thus the great natural boundaries 
in Asia have been the deserts of Eastern 








HOW THE MEDITERRANEAN HAS GIVEN PLACE TO THE ATLANTIC 


Here is the contrast to the opposite pape In our time the Atlantic has become the centre of the world's commerce, and 
the Mediterranean has sunk in importance. It would be almost deserted but for the routes to India via the Sue* Cafial. 


IVrsia, of Turkestan^ and of Xorthorn 
Ambia, with tlie long Himalayan chain 
and the savage ranges a*j)parently ])aralle] 
to the Irawdcli River, whicli separate the 
easternmost corner of India and Burmah 
from South-Western China. To a less 
extent the Altai and Thian Shan, and, to a 
still smaller extent, the Taurirs in Eastern 


Asia Minor, have tended »to divide peoples 
and States. The Caucasirs, which fills the 
space between two great seas, has been at 
all times an extremely important factor in 
history, severing the nomad races of Scy- 
thia from the more civilised and settled 
inhabitants of the valleys of tho^Phasis 
and the Kura. Even to-day, when tlu,* 
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Tsar holds sway on both sides ol tliis < liain, 
it constitiitt's a weakness in the position t)l 
Russia, and it helps to keep the Geoi^ian 
races to the south from losing tht*ir iden¬ 
tity in the mass of Russian subjects. 

Witliput the Alps and the Pyrenees, the 
annals ot Kuroi^e must ha\ e been entirely 
different. The Al])s, even more*than the 
Italian climate. ^■>ro\‘e(l too 

rw much lor the Romano-(ier- 

of Mountains -i- Tirri.ii 


in IS ory Ages, who iiK'd to rule both 
to the north and to the south ol this wide 
mountain region. The Pyrenees have not 
only kept in ('xistencf^ tlie Bascpie })eoplt‘, 
bfTt hav(‘ reju'atiMlly frustrated tlu*atti‘inpts 
of monan hs to dominate lioth h'rance and 
Spain. 'rii(‘ mass ol higli moorland ('ountry 
whicli ro\'ers most m tlu' space betwei'ii 
th(‘ Sohvay Mrth and the lower course oJ 
the Tw('e(l has had something to do with 
th(‘ lormation ol a Scottish nation out ol 
singiilaily diverse elements. The rugged 
moimtains ot Northern and Western 
Scotland, and tlu' similar tlnnigh l(‘ss 
extonsiN’e hill (Oiintry ol Wales, have en¬ 
abled ('eltK' lacc's to retain tlu'ii language* 
and chaia('t('i in both tlic'sc legious. 

On tlu- other hand, the \ ast ()])en ]»lains 
ol Russia liav(‘ allowed the Slavs ol the 
distiicts which lie lonnd Novgorod, Mos¬ 
cow, and Kiev to spn'ad out among <ind 
Russify the latluiaman and I'innish. to 
some extent also the Tartar, laces, who 
originally held by lar the larger pai t ot that 
aiea. So, too. the Uial langt*. whi<h, 
though long. Is neither high nor ditticiilt 
to pass, has opposed no serious obstac le to 
the overHow ol ])opulation Irom Russia 
into Sibeiia. 'I'hat in North America the 
Alli'ghaiiies have had a com])aratively 
.slight eftec't upon ])olitical history, although 
they did ‘or a time airt‘st the inarch ol 
coloni.sation. is due partly to the tact that 
they are a mass ot com])arativ(‘ly low 
parallel ranges, with lertile ^’alleys tie- 
tween, partly to the already advanced civi- 
WK • Anglo-Ameri- 

* • “ cans ot the Atlantic .seaboard, 

found no great difficulty 
in making their way across, 
against the unctrtain resistance of small 
andnon-cohe.si\’e Indian tribes. A far more 
lormidable natural barrier is formed be¬ 
tween the Mississippi Valley and the Pacific 
.slope by the Rocky Mountains, with the/le- 
.serts of Arizona, Utah, Nev'ada, and Idaho. 
But t^je discovery of steam jwwer has .so 
much reduced the importance of this barrier 


manic Kmj)erois ot the Middle 


that it iloes not siM'ioiisly tin eaten the main¬ 
tenance ol a unitc'd Amt'rican republic. « 

In one res])ect the New World ])rcsent.s 
a remaikable contrast to the Old. I'he 
eirhc'st civili.sations ol the latter st^em 1^) 
have sprung u]> in lertile river valleys. 
Those ot the lonner are tound not on the 
banks ot streams like the Nile or Euphra¬ 
tes. but on elevated ])lateaiix. where the 
lu'at ol a tropical sun is mitigated by 
*lieighl above sea level. It was in the lofty 
lake ba.sin ot Tezcuco andJMexico, and on 
the comparatively level ground which lies 
betv\(‘t‘n tilt' luirallel ranges ot the Peruvian 
and Bolivian .\ndt‘s, that Aintnican races 
had reatdied thfii hiu'st iiilt'llt'ctual dt've- 
lojnneiit. not in the tar richer, but also 
hottt‘1 and It'ss healthy river valleys ot 
P>ra/il. or (unless \\c- ait' to t'xt'epl ViK'alan) 
on th(‘ st'orching short's ol Iht' ('aiibbean 
St'a. Nature was in thost'it'gioiis too stron|jf 
tor man. anti ht'ld him down in savagery. 

In tlelt'rminmg llu' courses ol great 
livers, Natiirt' has tlett'rmint'tl tlu* first 
highwa\N ol trath' and fixtMl tht' silt's ot 
mam cities. Nt'aih’ all tlu' coiisidt'iable 
towns loiintlt'd more than three centuries 
agt) t)We iheii ongin t'ltht'r to tht'ir pos- 

u vt . ^('ssing good havens on tht' 
How Nature ^ . i i i i 

ew s(a-ct)ast, Ol to the natural 
fixes Sites , i\ i 
, strength ol tht'ii i)Osition on 

adeteiisible lull, oi to their 
st.Hiding close to a navigablt' iiwi. Mar¬ 
seilles. Alt'xainln.i. ,\i'w ^'ork, Rio dt' 
jaiK'iro. aie instant t'sol the tirst : .\lhens, 
iMlinbmgh, Pragiit', Moscow, of Iheset'ond; 
Bordeaux, ('ologrie, New Orlt'iins, Calcutta, 
ol tilt' third. Ronit' and London, Biida- 
pt'st. and L\ons tombine the advantages 
ot the st*ct)iid with tho-^e ot the third. This 
lunction of rivers m directing tht' lines ot 
commt'rce and the grtnvth ot centres of j)0})u- 
lation lias become much less important 
sinct' the constructit)ii oP railroads, yet 
l)0})ulation tends to stay where it has been 
tirst gatheied, so that the tluviatile cities 
are likely to retain their preponderance. 
Thus the river is as important to the his¬ 
torian as IS tj^e mountain range or the sea. 

From the physical features of a country 
it is an easy transition to the capacities 
ol the soil. The character of the jiroducts 
of a region determfiics the numbers oi its 
inhabitants and the kind of life they lead. 
A land of forests breeds hunters or lumber¬ 
men ; a land of pasture, which is too 
rough or too arid or too sterile for tillage, 
supports shepherds or herdsmen probably 
more or less nomadic. Either kind of land 
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siip])orts inhabitants few in proportion to 
,its area. I'<*rtiJe and well-waten^d ref(ions 
rear a denser, a more stdtled, and presum¬ 
ably a more .civilised population. Norway 
and Tyrol, Tibet and Wyoming, and the 
Orange River Colony, can nev(‘i luHome so 
densely peojiled as Bengal or Illinois or 
Lombardy, yet the fisheries of its coast and 
^ the seafaring (‘iK‘rgvol its people 

liave sensibly incivascul llu* po- 
J'*’ pulation of Xorwaw riius h(‘ 

who knows tlu*(‘Innate and lli(‘ 
j)roductive ('apacity of the soil of any 
given country can (alculate it^ j)r()-pects 
of pro‘.p(‘iity. Politi('al eaus(‘> inav, of 
course, interveiK'. Asia Minor and the 
\^'dley of the Liiphrates, legions onre 
jxij^uloiis and flourishing, aie now thinlv 
inhabited and pov(M (\'-stiL keii because 
they are ruled bv tht* Tiiiks. 

• But these (‘as,‘s ai e ex( ('j)fi()nal. Pxiigal 
and Loinbaulv and l'>gy])t have sup|)()it(‘d 
larg(^ jiopulations undei all kinds of gov(*rn- 
ment. The |)r()du('ts ol (‘ach (‘ountiy tend 
inorc'over, to establish detinue relations 
befwet'n it and othei countiies. and do this 
all the more as population, ('ommeu e. and 
the arts advance. When Idigland w<is a 
great wool-gi owing and wool-exporting 
country, h<‘r wool export biought h(‘r into 
('los(‘ politi(‘al coniUH'tion witli the wool- 
mannlactunng Idcanish towns, she is now 
a cotton-maiiulac'tin ing (oiintrw ne'^diiig 
cotton which sht* cannot grow at all, and 
(‘oiisuming wheat which she dot's not 
gu'ow in sufficient cpiantities. Ileiitt* she is 
in ('lose coimnerti.il relations with the 
Lnited States on out' side, which give her 
most of her cotton and much ol her wheat, 
and with India, fiom which she gets both 
these articles, and to which she exjiorts 
a large jiart of her manufactured cotton 
goods. 

So Rome, he(‘ause slu; needed the eoin 
of Egypt, kept Egypt under a speeially 
careful administrati(m. The n*st ol lier 
corn came from Sicily and North Africa, 
^ and the Vandal conquest of 

common ^ triglittul 

blow to the declining Empire. 

In these case.s the common 
interest of sellers and buyers makes lor 
pej^e, but in other cases the com])etitjon 
of countries desiring to Ivecp commerce to 
themselves occasions war. I'he Spanish 
and Dutch fought over the trade to India 
in the earlier part of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, when the Portuguese Indies belonged 
to Spain, as the English and French fought 


in the eigliteeiith. And a nation, esjiecially 
an insular nation, whost* arable soil is not 
large enough or fertile enough to provide 
all the f()0(l it needs, has a ])(wveiful induce¬ 
ment either to seek }H‘ace or else to be 
jnejKirtxl lor maritime war. If siuh a 
eouiitiv does not grow enough corn or 
meat at'* lionie. slu‘ must h:iv(' a navy 
strong ('iiougb to niak(‘ snia* that she will 
alwavs be able to get these* nee(*ssaries 
from abioad. Altiea did not ])roduec all 
the grain needixl to fet'd the Atbt'iiians, 
so iluy (lejH'iuled on tlu* com sbi])s which 
(‘anic down horn the luixiiit*, and wore 
j)racti(‘allv at the int'rcy of an ('neiny wdio 

could stoj) tho>(' ships. - 

Ol another natural souice of wealth, the 
lish('rics on the toast ol a country, no 
moic need ])e said than that they have 
InaMi a frequent souk'c of (juarrcls and evt'ii 
ot war. The it'rognition of tlu' right of each 
state to tlie ('xelnsive (‘ontrol and t'njoy- 
ment ol the sea lor tliree nnk's oft its shores 
has r('du(‘ed, but not entnvlv n'lnox'ed, the 
(auses of trution Inlwe'cn the fishermen 
of different eountnes. 

rnlil recently, llu' siiriaei' of the soil 
was a lar mon* important 
s()ur(‘(' ol wealth dian was that 


Minerals 

and 


Civilisation 


\'liicli lit's beneath tlii' surface. 
Theit'weu' iron mnu's among 
th(' ( hahbes on tlu* Asiatic (‘oasl of the 
IinxiiK* in aiK'K'iit times ; there wc'ie silver 
mines here and tlK'i'e. lh(' most lamous 
Ix'ing iho^e at l.aurimn. troin which the 
.Athenians diew largi* u'veiiues. gold mines 
in Spain and l)a(ia, c'opper mines in Elba, 
tin mines in the south-west corner ol 
Britain. But tlu' number ot persons 
employed in mining and the imiustries 
connected tlien'W'ith was relatively small 
both in the ancient world and, indeed, 
(lowni till the clos(* ol the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. The immense development of coal¬ 
mining and of iron-working in connection 
therewith lias now’ doubled, trebled, or 
([uadriqiled the population of large areas 
in Britain, Germany, Fraiu^e, Belgium, and 
the United States, adding vastly- to the 
wealth of the.se countric^s and stimulating 
in them the growth of many mechanical 
arts. This new populatiords (piite different 
in character from the agricultural peasan¬ 
try who in earlier days formed the principal 
substratum of society. Its appearance has 
chi^nged the internal politics of these 
countries, disturbing the old balance of 
forces and accelerating the progress of 
democratic princijdes. * 
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Nor have minerals failed to affect the 
international relations of peoples and 
States. It was chiefly for the precious 
metals that the Si)aniards exjflored the 
American Continent and conquered Mexico 
and Peru. It was for the sake of capturin|< 
the ships bringing those metals hack 
to Europe that the English sea-rovers made 
their way to the American coasts and 
involved England in wars with Sj)ain. 
It was the discovery in 1885 of extensive 
auriferous strata unexampled in tlie cer¬ 
tainty of their ^'Ueld that drew a swarm 
of foreign immigrants into tlu^ Transvaal, 
whence arose those difliciilti(‘s })etw(‘eii 
them and the Dutch inhabitants pie- 
viously establislu'd there \v*liirh, coupk'd 
with,the action ot tlu* wealthy owikms ol 
the mines, led at last to the war ol 
between Britain and the two South Atri( an 
K(‘publics. 

•Th(' productive capacity ot aionntryis, 
liow(‘ver, in oru' respect vc'i y difle'ieail trom 
those great physic al teatures such as teni- 


Fight with 
Nature 


perature, raintall, coast contiguration, 
surface character, geological structuu*. and 
river system—which have been jireviously 
. noted. '11 lost* features arc 

* permanent qualities which man 
I'an atfect only to a limited 
(‘Xteiil, as when ht* r(*duc('s tlu* 
lainlall a little by cutting down forests, or 
increases it by planting tiiem, tiras when 
ht* unites an isle, hkt* that ot Cadiz, to 
the mainland, cuts through an isthmus, 
like that of ('orinth, or clt‘ars away the 
bar at a river mouth, as that ol the 


Mississip})i has bt*en cleared. 

But tlu* natural jutulucts ol a counlry 
may be exhausted and even the jiroductive 
capacity ot its soil dimmislied. Constanl 
tillage, (“specially it tlui same cnij) be 
raised and no manure addtnl, will wear out 
the richest soils. This has already hap¬ 
pened in parts of Western America. . Still 
the earth is there ; and with rest and arti¬ 
ficial hel]) it will recover its strength. But 
timber de.stroyed cannot always be induced 
to grow again, or at h^ast not so as to 
equal the vigour of primeval forests. Wild 
animals, once extirjiated, arc gone for ever. 
The buffalo and beaver of North America, 
the beautiful lynxes of South Africa and 
some-of its large ruminants, are irrecover¬ 
ably lost for the purposes 5 )f human use, 
just as much as the dinornis, though a few 
individuals may be kept alive as specimens. 
So, too, the mineral resources of a country 
are not only consumable, but obviously 
c 


irreplaceable. Already some of the smaller 
coalfields of Europe have been worked out, 
while in others it has become necessary to 
sink much deeper shafts, at an increas¬ 
ing cost. There is not much tin left in 
Cornwall, not much gold in the gravel 
deposits of Northern California. The nchest 
known gojdfield of the world, that of 
the Transvaal Witwatersrand, 
* hardly last more than 

a f(^w centuries the productive 
capacity of many regions may have be- 
coiiK*. quite different from what it is now, 
with grave conseciuences to their inhabi¬ 


tants. ^ 

1 hi‘se are some ol the wa^s in which 
Nature atfects those economic, social, and 
political ccjiiditions of the life ot man the 
(dianges m which make up history. As 
we have sci*n, that which Nature gives 
to man is always the same, in so far as 
XatuiH* ht*rs(*ll is always the same—an 
expi(*.ssi()n whi( h is more popular than 
accurate, for Nature hers(*lf—that is to say, 
not the laws of Natun*, but the physical 
euvironment of man on ttiis jilanet—is in 
reality always changing. It is true that 
tins ('Tivironmcnt changes so slowly 
tliat a IhoiisiMid years may be too 
shoit a period m which man can note 
and lec'ord some* ioims of change-such, 
lor instance, as that by which the tem- 
])eratuu‘ of Europe became colder during 
the aj)proach ol the glacial ])criod and 
warmer during its recession—while ten 
thousand years may be too short to note 
any diminution in the heat which the 
sun j)Ours upon the earth, or in the store 
ol oxygen wliich tlu' earth’s atmosphere 


holds. 

But as we have also s(*en, the relation to 
man of Nature’s gifts differs from age to age 
as man himsell becomes different, and as 
liis })ower of using these gilts increases, or 
his need of them becomes either less or 


greater. Every invention alters those rela- 
tions. Water ])ower became less 
/u** relatively valuable wlM:n steam 

° was applied to the generation 

Invention 

more valuable with the new applications of 
electricity. With the discovery of mineral 
dyes, indigo and cochineal are now less 
wanted than they were. With the inven¬ 
tion of the pneumatic tyre for bicycles 
and carriages, caoutchouc is more wanted. 
Mountains have become, since the mak¬ 
ing of railways, less of an obstacle to trade 
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than they were, and they have also be¬ 
come more available as health resorts. 
Political circumstances may interfere 
with the ordinary and normal action 
of natural phenomena. A race may be 
attracted to or driven into a region for 
which it is not physically suited, as Euro- 
j^eans have gone to the Wk'-st Indies, 
^ - and negroes were once carried 

Man Cannot York and Pennsyl- 

NaUr^^*^ vania. The course of trade* 
whi<'h Nature prescribes be¬ 
tween difterent countries may be ham¬ 
pered or stoj)ped f)y jnotective tariffs ; 
but in thes(i cases Nature usually takes 
Wior eventual revemges. They are in¬ 
stances whic h show, not that man can 
disregard her, but that when he does so, 
he does so to iiis own loss. 

It would be easy to add further illustra¬ 
tions, but those already given are sufficient 
to indicate how miiltitorm and pervading 
IS the action ujKm man oi the physical 
environment, or in (jtlier words, how in all 
countries, and at all times, geography 
is the n(*ct'ssary foundation of liistory, so 
that neither th(‘ course of a nation’s 
growth, nor its relations with oIIkt nations, 
can be grasped by one who has not 
come to understand the climate, surface, 
and jirodiicts of the country wherein 
that nation dwt'lls. 

This concc'plion of the relation ol g(‘o- 
gra])hy to history is, as has been saKl, 
the k^ading idea of the present work, and 
has lurnislied the main lines which it 
follows. It dc'als witli history in the light 
ol physical (Uivironnient. Its ground 
])lan, so to speak, is primarily geographi¬ 
cal, and secondaiily chronological. Put 
there is one dilhcnlty in the way of such 
a scheme, and ol the use of such a ground 
plan, whicli cannot hv. passed over. That 
difficulty is siiggestial by the fact already 
noted—that hardly any considerable rare, 
and jKissibly no great nation, now in¬ 
habits the ])nrti('ular jiart of the earth’s 
—. . * sill fac(‘on whicli itwasdwell- 

iT*^**^j ing when a history begins. 

P Nearly eveay people has either 

Kaceieti from one 

region to another, or has received such 
large infusions ol immigrants from other 
regions as to have become practically a 
new people. Hence it is rare to find any 
nation now living under the physical con¬ 
ditions which originally moulded its char¬ 
acter, or the character of some at least 
of iTs component elements. And hence it 


follows that when wc study the qualities, 
aptitudes, and institutions of a nation in 
connection with the land it inhabits, we 
must always have regard not merely to 
the features of that land, but also to 
those of the land which was its earner 
dwelling-place. Obviou*.ly, this brings 
a disturbing elciiumt into the study of 
the relations between land and ]U‘oplc, 
and makes the whole jn'oblem a far more 
complicated one than it appi^arcd at first 
sight. 

Where a peoj)le has migrated from a 
country whose ])hysical conditions were 
similar to tliose under which its later life 
is s])ent, or ^here it had reached only a 
comj)aralively low stage of economic and 
])olitical developuKuit belort; the migra¬ 
tion, the difhcuhies arising from this 
source are not se'rious. TIk' fact that the 
English came into Pritaiii trom the lauds 
round the inoulh ot tlu* Elbe is not 
very material to an iiKjuiry into their re¬ 
lations to their new home, bci aiise climate 
and soil were similar, and the emigrant'' 
were a rude, waihke lace. Hut when \vi‘ 
come to tht‘secondmigralionof thelhiglish, 
, from P>ritain to North America, 
the ease is altog('ther dif- 
« fi'i'cnt. (irou])s of iiu'ii from 

ory pt‘()})l(‘ whu'h had aheady 

become highly ('i\’ilise(l, had lormc'd a 
well-marked national ('haia('t(‘r, and had 
creat(‘(l a bodv^ of pi'cnliar instiliitions, 
planted themselves in a country whose 
climate and j)]iysieal h'atint's are widely 
diverse from thosi' of Jh'itain. 

It, for the sake of argument, we assume 
the Algonquin aborigiiu's of Atlantic North 
.A.merica as th(\y wen' in a.d. i(h)o to hav^e 
been tlie legitimate laoduct ol their 
physical environnu'nt — I say “ lor the 
sake of argument,” because it may be 
all(‘ged that other f()r«tes than those of 
])hysical environment eontribiited to form 
them—w'hat gn^ater contrast can be 
imagined than the contrast between the 
inliabitants of New England in tliis pri'scnt 
year and the inhabitants of the same 
district three ('crituries earlier, as Nature, 
and Nature alone, had turtied them out of 
her factory ? Plainly, therefore, the history 
of the United States cannot, so far iis 
Nature and geograjihy are concerned, be 
written with regard solely, or even chiefly, 
to the conditions of North American na¬ 
ture. The physical environment in which 
the English immigrants found themselves 
on that continent has no doubt affected 
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their mat(Mial progress and the course of 
their politics during the three centuries 
tliat have elapsed since settlements were 
founded in Virginia and on Massachusetts 

13 ut it is not to that environment, but 
to earlier days, a!id especially to the twelve 
centuries during which their ancestors 
lived in England, that their cliaracter and 
institutions are to be traced. Thus the 
history of the American ])eople begins in 
the forests of (icrmany, where the foun¬ 
dations of theii^ l^olity were laid, and is 
continued in England, wIumc they st‘t up 
kingdoms, embraced Christianity, became 
one nation, n'ceived an inliux of (Celtic, 
Danish, and Norman-French iilood, lor- 
med tor themselves that body of ( iisloins, 
laws, and institutions which tliey trans- 
])lanted to the new soil ot America, and 
n)^)st of which, though chang(‘d and .ilwa\s 
changing, they still n'tam. 'I'he sam(‘ 
thing is true ol the Spaniards (as also of 
th(‘ Portugiu'se) in Ceiitial and South 
_ . . America. I’lie difference be- 

eginniAgs (lexelopineilt ol the 

Hispano-AnuMicaiis and that of 
ory flu*]]- l{iiglish neighbours to th(‘ 
north is not wholly, or even mainly, due to 
the different j)h\'si(al conditions under 
which tht^ two sets ol colonists have hv(‘d. 

It is due to the dillereiit antecedent 
history of the two iac(‘s. So a history ot 
Ann'iica must b(‘ a history not only of 
America, but of the Spaniards, F6rtugn<‘se, 
French, and English—one ought in strict¬ 


ness to add of the negroes also—before 
they crossed the Atlantic. The only 
true Americans, the only Americans for 
whom American nature can be deemed 
answerable, are the aboriginal red men 
whom we, perpetuating the mistake ot 
Columbus, still call Indians. 

This obj Ation to the geographical scheme 
history writing is no doubt 
asTbJIu serious when a historical 

H- tieatiseis confined to one par- 

o tsory ticular country or continent, 
as in the instance 1 have taken of the 
('ontinent of North America. It is, how¬ 
ever, l(‘ss formidable in a'universal his¬ 
tory, such as the ])resent work, bei'ause^ 
by referring to anothiu' \'olume of the 
series, the reader will find what he needs 
to know regarding the history of the 
Spaniards, English, and French in those 
resjiective European homes where they 
have grown to lie that which they were 
when, uilh religion, slaughter, and slavery 
in th(‘ii train, they descended upon the 
shoies of Amciica. 

Acc ordingly the difficulty 1 have pointed 
out do(‘s not disparage the i(U*a and plan 
ol writing universal history on a g(‘ogra- 
phical basis. It nunely indicates a caution 
ne(‘ded in aj)j>lying that plan, and a con¬ 
dition indisjiensablc to its utility—viz., 
the regard that must be had to th(‘ stage 
of progress at which a people has arrived 
when it is subjeited to an environment 
different from that wdiich had in the first 
instance helped 1o form its tyjie. 


THE GROWTH OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE 


L have now' consuhMvd some of the 
ways in which a universal history, 
written with sjiecial reference to the 
physical phenomena ol the, earth as geo¬ 
graphical .science ])resents them, may bring 
into strong relict one large and ]H*rnia- 
nent set of influences which determine 
the ])rogress or retrogression of each 
sevc'ral branch ot mankind. U])on the 
otlier ])rinci})les which j)reside over and 
direct the composition ot such a work, 
not much need be said. They are, ot 
course, in the main, tho.se which all 
competent historians will follow in 
writing the history of twiy jiarticular 
])eople 

Rut a universal history which endea¬ 
vours to present in a short compass a 
record of the course of events in all 
regioas and among all peoples, since 


none ('an safely be omitted, is sjiccially 
e.xposed to two dangei>. (.)ne i> that 
ol becuining skidchy and vi(‘wy. When 
a large obji'ct has to be dealt w'ith on 
a small scale, it is natural to sum up in 
a lew broad generalisations masses of 
facts which cannot be described or ex¬ 
amined in detail. Broad generalisations 
are valuable when they proceed Irom 
a thoroughly trained mind —valuable, 
even if not completely veriliable, bec'ause 
they excite rctlection. But it is seldom 
jKLssible to make them exact. They neces¬ 
sarily omit most of the excejitions, and thus 
.suggest a greater uniformity than exists. 

Tlie other danger is that of sacrificing 
brightness and charm of presentation. 
When an effort is made to avoid generali¬ 
sations, and to squeeze into the narrative 
as many facts as the space will admit, the 
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narrative is apt to become dry, because* 
Compression involves the curtailment of 
the personal and dramatic clement. These 
are the rocks’between which every his- 
tefrian has to steer. If he has ample space, 
he does well to prefer the course of giving 
all the salient facts and leaving the reader 
to generalise for himself. If, howciver, his 
space is limited, as must needs 

of^Care in those who write 

o are in ^ universal history, the impossi- 

ory of going into minute 

detail makes generalisations inevitable, 
lor it is through them that the result 
and significance of a multitude of minor 
facts must be conveyed in a rond(‘nsed 
form.. 

All the greater, therelore, becomes the 
need for care and .sobriety in the forming 
and setting forth every summarising 
statement and general conclusion or ]ndg* 
ment. Probably th(i .soundest guiding 
principle and Ix'st .sal(\guard against (mtoi* 
is to be iound in shunning all ])r(‘con- 
C(‘i\'ed h3’])otheses which seek to explain 
history by one s('t of causes, or to lead it 
in the light of one idea. The habit of 
magnifying a single iactor, such as the 
.social iactor, or the economic, or tlu* 
religious, has been a fertile .source of 
weakne.ss in historical writing, Ix'cause 
it has made the presentation of events 
one - sided, destroying that balance 
and proportion w'liich it is the highest 
merit of any historian to have attained. 
Theory and generalisation are the hte- 
blood of history. They make it intelligible. 
'Ihcy give it unity. They convey to us 
the instruction which it always contains, 
together with .so much of juactical 
guidance in the management ol com¬ 
munities as history is capable of rendering. 
But they need to be applied with reserv'c, 
and not only wdth an im])artial mind, but 
alter a painstaking examination ol all 
the facts—whether or no they .seem to 
M A make for the ])aiiicular theory 

\nd * stated—and of all the theori(*.s 
New Facts any competent prede¬ 

cessor has proi)oundcd. 

For the historian, though he must keep 
nim.self from falling under the dominion 
of any one doctrine by whi«li it is sought 
to connect and explain jdienomeiia, must 
welcome all the light which any such 
doctrine can throw upon facts. Kven il 
such a doctrine be imperfect, even if it 
be tainted by error, it may serve to 
indicate relation^ between facts, or to 


indicate the true importance of facts, 
which previous writers had failed to 
observe, or had pa.ssed too lightly over. 
It is thus that history always needs to 
be re-written. History is a progressive 
science, not merely because new facts 
are constantly being discovered, not 
merely because the changes in the world 
give to old facts a new significance, 
‘ but also because every truly penetrating 
and original mind sees in the old facts 
.something which had not been seen 
before. 

A universal history is fitted to correct 
such detects as may be incident to that 
exlnmc spocialimi in historical writing 
W'liich is now in lasliion. The broad and 
concise* treatment wliich a hi.story of all 
linu‘s and people's must adojH naturally 
It'ads to efiorts to characterise the dom¬ 
inant feature's and tendency of an epoch 
or a moveunent, whether sex ial, economic, 
or political. 

Yet even beie; there is a danger to be 
guarded against. No epoch, no movc- 
me'iit, is so .siin]>]e as it looks at first .sight, 
or as one would gather trom even the most 

honest contemporary wTitcr. 

The Side 

the side of t he stream ; and the 
of History re.siiltant 

of a niimlx*!- of rivulets with different 
.sources, whose waters, if the metaphoi 
may he extended, an* of different tints. 
Ix‘t any man study minutely a given 
epoch, such as that of the Reformation 
in (ieimany, or that of the Revolutionary 
War in America, and he will be surpri.sed 
to find how much more comjdex were 
tlu^ forces at work than he had at first 
sup])osccl, and on how much .smaller a 
number of persons than he-had fancied 
the princpial forces did in fact directly 
operate. Or lot any one—for this is 
]X'rha])s the Ix'st, if the most diflicult, 
method of getting at the roots of this 
complexity ■ - study thoroughly * aud dis¬ 
passionately the ])henomena of*his*own 
time. Let him observe how many movc’- 
ments go on simultaneously, sometimes 
accelerating, sometimes retarding, one 
another, and mark how, the more fully hc^ 
understands this complex interlacing, so 
much the less confident do his predictions 
of tlie future become. He will then 
nxili.se how hard it is to find simple ex¬ 
planations and to deliver exact state¬ 
ments regarding critical epochs in the 
past. 
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Nevertheless, the task of stimmari.sing 
and explaining is one to which the writer 
of a History of the World must address 
himself. If he has the disadvantage of 
limited space, he has the advantage oi 
being able to assume the reader’s know¬ 
ledge ol what has gone before, and to 
invite the reader’s attention*to what will 
come after. Thus he stands in a better 
position than does th(' writer who (k^als 
with one country or one; epoch only for 
making each part of history illustrate 
other jxirts, for showing how similar social 
tendencies, similar pi oclivnti(‘s of human 
tiature, work similarly under varying 
conditions and are followed by similar, 
though never identical, results. He is 
able to bring out ihv essential unity ol 
history, expunging from the reader’s 
mind the convcaitional and otten mis¬ 
leading distinctions that are commonly 
drawn between the ancient, the mediaeval, 
and the modern time. He can bring the 
contemjwraneous (ourse ol events in 
different countri(‘s into a fruitful ielation. 
And in the case ot the ja-esimt work, whic h 
dwells more especially on the gt‘ograj)hi( al 
side ol history, he can illustrate 
from (‘ach country in succ'es- 


The Main 
Stream 
of History 


si on the inOiience of ]diysical 
enviromnemt on the formation 
of races and the ])rogress of nations, the 
principles which determine tlu* action of 
such environment being everywhere simi¬ 
lar, though the forms which that action 
takes are infinitely various. 

Is there, it may be asked, any central 
thread in following which the unity of 
history most plainly ap])ears ? Is there 
any jiroc'ess in tracing which we can leel 
that we are floating down the main stream 
of the world’s onward movement ? If 
there be such a process, its study ought 
to help us to realise the unity ot history 
by connecting the dev('lo])inent of the 
numerous branches of the humim lamily. 

One such process has already been 
adver<ed*to and illustrated. It is the 
gradual and constant increase in man’s 
})Ower over Nature, whereby he is emanci- 
jiated more anti more from the conditions 
she imposes on his life, yet is brought 
into an always closer touch witk her by 
the discovery of new nnUhods of using 
her gifts. Two other such processes,may 
be briefly examined. One goes on in the 
sphere of time, and consists in the accu¬ 
mulation from age to age of the strength, 
the knowledge, and the culture of man¬ 
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kind as a whole. The other goes on in 
space as well as in time, and may b*e 
described as the contraction of the 
world, relatively to man. 

The accumulation of physical strength 
is most apparent in the* increase of the 
human race. We have no trustworthy 
data for determining the jiopulation, even 
* civilised country, 

e »rea n^ore than a century and a hall 

p , .. ago ; much less can we con- 

opu a ton country in 

primitive or prehistoric times. It is clear, 
however, that in jirehisloric times —say, 
six or seven •thousand years ago, there 
were veiy lew men on the earth’s surface. 
The scarcity ot food alone wonlfl In* 
sufiicient to jirove that ; and, indeed, all 
our data go to show it. Fifty jx'ars ago 
th(‘ world’s population used to be rouglijy 
conjectured at from seven to nine hundred 
millions, two-thirds of them in China and 
India. It is now estimated at over 
filteen hnndn'd millions. That ol 
Kurojx' alone must hav(‘ tripled within a 
century, and can hardly lie less than 
four hundr(‘d millions. That ol North 
America may have scarcely exceeded 
lour or five millions in the time 
of Chrislo])her Columbus, or at the dale 
of the first English siflthunents, though 
we have only the scantiest data for a 
guess. It may nqw exceed one hundred 
millions, for there are seventy-six millions 
in the United Slates alone, more than 
thirteen in Mexico, and live in Canada, 
besides the inhabitants of Central America. 

The increase has been most swilt in the 
civilised countries, such as Britain, Ger¬ 
many, Rus.sia, and the linited vStates ; 
but it has gone on in India also since 
India came under British rule (famines 
notwithstanding), and % in the regions 
recently colonised by Europeans, such as 
Australia, Siberia, and Argentina, the 
disapjH^arance of aborigines being fai 
more than compensated for by the prolific 

nn. n powci* of tlic wliltc imiui- 

The Prolific ' . t' i 

p grants. Some regions, such as 

wk^rV* 1 Asia Minor and parts of North 
ic cope are more thinly peojiled 

now than they were under the Roman 
Emjiire, and both China and Peru may 
have no larger population than they had 
five, or ten, or fifteen centuries ago. But 
taking the world at large, the increase is 
enormous, and will apparently continue. 
Even after the vacant cultivable spaces 
which remain in the etwo Americas, 
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Northern Asia, and Australasia have been 
filled, the discovery of new modes of 
* enlarging the annually available stock of 
food may maintain the increase. It is 
md^t cons])icuous among the European 
races, and is, ot tourse, due to the greater 
])roduction in some regions of food, and 
in others of commodities wherewith food 
can be purchased. It means 
r immense addition to th(^ 

Power ])hysical iorce of mankind in 

the •figgregate, and to the 
])()ssibiliti('s of intellectual force also—a 
j)oint to be considered later. And, of 
course, it also means an immense and 
growing jircpondi'rancc of the civilised 
while, nations, whidi arc now probably 
one half of mankind, and may, m 
another century, when they have risen 
Ir^m about fiv^e hundred to, possibly, one 
thousand or til teen hundred millions, be 
nearly tw'o-thirds. 

As respects th(‘ strength of the av^orage 
individual man, the inquiry is less simpl<\ 
PaltToIithic man and neolithic man were 
apparcuitly (though liere and there may 
have been exceptions) comparatively leeble 
creatures, as are the lelics of the most 
backward tribes known to us, siudi as tin* 
Veddas of (.'eylon, the Bushmen, the 
Fuegians. Some savag(*s, as, tor insianca*, 
the PatagoiiKuis, are men of great stature, 
and some ol the North American Indians 
])ossess amazing jiowc'rs ot endurance. 
The (Ireeks of the tilth century n.c., and 
the Teutons of the time of Julius Cjes<ir, 
had reached a higli jihysical development. 
Pheidip|)ide< is said to have traversed one 
hundred and fifty miles on foot in forty- 
eight hours. But if we think of single 
feats of strength, feats have been per¬ 
formed in our own day—such as Captain 
Webb’s swimming across the .Straits of 
Dover—ecjual to anything recorded from 
ancient or medijeval times. To swim 
across the much narrower Hellesjiont was 
then deemed a surprising exploit. Nor do 
%M j know of any race more to 

o ern an commended for physical 

COnstitu- 

tion than the American back¬ 
woodsmen of Kentucky or Oregon to-day. 
The swords used by the V^ight.s of the 
fifteenth century have usually handles 
too small for many a modern English or 
German hand to grasj). 

Isolated feats do not prove very much, 
but there is good reason to believe that 
the average European is as strong as ever 


he was, and jirobably more healthy, at 
least if longevity is a t£st of health. 
One may fairly conclude that with better 
and more abundant food, the average of 
stature and strength has improved over 
the world at large, so that in this respect 
also the foye ot mankind as a whole has 
advanced. Whether this advance will 
continue is Inore doubtful. In modern 
industrial communities the law of the 
siirviv^al of the fittest may turn out to be 
reversed, for it is the ])oorcr and lower 
sections of the population that marry at 
an early age, and have the largest 
taiuilies, while prudential considerations^ 
keej) down the birth-rate among the 
iip|)er middk'-class. In Transylvania, for 
instance, the Saxons are dying out, 
b(H‘ause vTry few children arc born to each 
]xiir, while the less educated and cultured 
Rumans increase, fast. In North America, 
the Old New England stot'k of comjiara- 
tively pure Briti.^h blood has begun to be 
sWivmped by tin*. offs{)ring of the recent 
immigrants, mostly Irish or French 
Canadians; and although the sons of 
New England, who have gone West, 

. , continue to he ])r()litic, it is 

menca s phenomena of 

mg e New England will recur in the 
Mississippi Valley, and that 
the nciwcoiTKMs from Europe who form the 
less cultivated strata of the population— 
Irish, (HM'inans, Italians, Czechs, Poles, 
Slovaks, Rumans—will contribute an in¬ 
creasing i)roportion of the inhabitants. 
Some of these, and espec ially the Irish 
and the Germans ami the Scandinavians, 
are among the best elements in the 
American pojnilalion, and have produced 
men of the highest distinction. But the 
average level among them of versatile 
aptitude and of intellectual culture is 
slightly below that of the native Americans. 

NT)w, Ihe poorer sections are in most 
countries, though of course not always to 
the same extent, somewhat inferior in 
physical as well as in mental* quality, 
and more ])ronc to suffer from * tha^t 
greatest hindrance to jihysical improve¬ 
ment, the abuse of alcoholic drinks. 

We come next to another form of the 
increase of human resources, the accumu¬ 
lation of knowledge, and of what may be 
called intellectual culture and capacity, 
for it* is convenient to distinguish these 
two latter from knowledge. 

In knowledge there has been* an 
advance, not merely a tolerably steady 
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and constant advance, but one which has 
gone on with a sort of geometrical p:)ro- 
gression, moving the faster tlie nearer 

we come to our own time. Whatevc'i* 
- .. may have belallen in the 

Mean pi'ehistoric darkness, history 

Progress of only one notable arrest 

or setback in tlTe onward 

march—that which marks <110 seventh, 
eighth, and ninth centuries of the Christian 
era. Even this set-back was jiracticaJly 
confined to Southern and Western Eurojx', 
and afferted only certain fU'partmcnts of 


knowledge. It did not, save, jierhaps, as 
regards a lew artistic processes, extinguish 
that extremely important part of the 
])rcviously accumulated resources of man¬ 
kind which consisted in the knowledge 
of inventionIt is in respect of inven¬ 
tions, espec ally m(‘chanical anrl physical 
or chemical inventions, that the accumu¬ 
lation of knowledgi; has been most notc- 
wortliy and most easy to appreciate. 

A history of inventions is a liistory of 
the progress of mankind,^of a progress to 
which every iac<‘ mav have contributed 



PIONEERS OF MODERN CIVILISATION 


That discovery of precious metals is a ^eat factor in progress. Seekers after 
gold are chief among the pioneers who help to carry civilisation into new lands. 


Ill ])rimitive times, 
thfiueh all the later 
contributions have 
('ome ii'om a lew of 
the most (iviliscid. 
luTiy git'at niviMi- 
lK)n maiks oik^ on¬ 
ward step, as one 
may see by emimt'- 
rating a lew, such as 
the us(' ()l lire, cook¬ 
ing, mt'tal working, 
the doriH'stication ot 
wild aiiiin.'ils, the 
tillage' ol the ground, 
the use of plough 
and mattock and 
harrow and tan, the 
dis('o\'('ry of plants 
or trees useful foi 
food or lor medicine, 
the cart, the wheel, 
the water-mill (over¬ 
shot, undershr)t, and 
tnibine), the wind¬ 
mill, the distalf 
(lollowc'd long, long 
after by the spin¬ 
ning - wheel), the 
loom, dyestuffs, the 
m*«dle, th(‘ ]>ottei’s 
wheel, th(* hydraulic 
press, the axe- 
liandle, the sj)ear, 
the bow, the 
shield, the war- 
chariot, the sling, 
the 6'oss-l)()w, the 
boat, the jiaddle, 
the oar, the helm, 
the sail, the 
mariner's com¬ 
pass, the clock, 
picture - writing, 
the alphabet, parch- 
ment, paper, 
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THE FIRST SETTLEMENT OF A NEW CITY 


Many flourishing cities in South Africa, Australia, and America have giuwn nj) around the sites where the first 
gold-seekers pegged out tlieir claims in uncxploited territories and began digging for the pr>?cious metal. 


printing, pliot()gra])liy, the .sliding keel, 
the souii(iing-lca(l, tlio log, tlu‘- lirirk, 
mortar, the column, 11 k‘ arch, the dome*, 
till wt; come down to cxjilosives, the; 
microscope, the cantilever, and the Rdiit- 
gen rav.^. 

The history of the successive discovery, 
commixture, and apphcMtioiis of the 
metals, from cop]H'i and bronze down 
to mangaiK'se, platinum, and aluminium, 
or ot the su^'ce^sive disco\'ery and utilisa¬ 
tion of sources of power—the* natural 
sources, such as water and wind, the 
artificially jirocurcd, such as steam, gas, 
and electricity—or of the production and 
manufacture of materials available* for 
clothing, wool, hair, linen, silk, eotton, 
would show how every stej) becomes 
the basis for another ste]), and how 
invontiems in one department suggest 
or facilitate inventions in another. 
Recent discoveries in surgery and medi¬ 
cine, such as the use of anliscptic's, 
tend to improve health and to prolong 
life; and in doing so, ‘they increase 
the chances of further discoveries being 
made. 

Who can tell what the world may liave 
lost by the early death of many a man 
of genius ? One peculiar line of discovery 
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The 

Prolonging 
of Life 


which ;it first seemicel to have nothing to 
do with jiracticc has ])rovt*d (o he ol signal 
.service*; the* working out ol mathematical 
methods ol calculation by means of which 
the me*rhanical and physical sei(*nces 
have in ie*ccnt time's m.ide a ])rogress in 
their prartic'al application imdroamt ot 
liy those who laid the loundatioiis ol 
g(*onu‘.Uy and algebra many 
ee'iilurie's ago. It may, inde*t*el, 
be .said that all the .sciences 
need one another, and that 
none has been without its utilities for 
piacticc, sincx* e*v(*n that which deals with 
the heavenly liodicN has been u.sexl for the 
(ompiitation of time, was used by the 
agriculturist before he had any calendars 
to guide liiin, and has been of supreme 
value to the navigator. It has also been 
suggested that an observation of sun spots 
may enable the advent of specially hot 
seasons, involving droughts, to be pre¬ 
dicted. . 

Another kind of knowledge also grows 
by the joint efforts of many peoples, 
that which records the condition of men 
in tlie past and the jinisent, including 
history, economics, statistics, and the 
other so-called social sciences. This kind 
also is useful for practice, and has lo 
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improvements by which nearly all nations 
have profited, such as an undebased 
currency, banking and insurance, better 
systems of taxation, corporations, and joint 
stock companies. With this we may 
couple the invention of improved political 
institutions. 

The accumulation of knowJl'dge, espe¬ 
cially of scientific knowledge applied to 
the exploitation of the resources of 
Nature, means the accumulation of wealth 
—that is to say, of all the things which 
men need or use. The total wealth of 
the world must ha\'e at least quadrupled 
or quintupled within the last hundn'd 
^years. Nearly all of it is in the hands or 
under the control of the civilised nations 
of Europi'aii stock, among whom the 
United States stands foremost, both in 
rate of economic growth and in the 
absolute quantity of valiu's possessed. 

Two furtluir ohsi'rvations belong to this 
part of the subji'ct. One is that this 
stock of useful knowledge, the accumula¬ 
tion of which is the central fact of the 
material j^rogress as well as of tlu‘ in¬ 
tellectual liistory of mankind, now belongs 


Knowledge 


to (])ractically) all races and 
Means •'^f<'des alike. Some, as we 
^ .. shall note jiresently, are more 
able to use it than others, but 
all have access to it. This is a new fact. 
It is true that most race's have contributed 
.something to the common stock; and 
that even among the civilised people's, 
no one or two or three (except jiossibly 
the Greeks as respects ancient times) 
can claim to have contributed much more 
than the othe-rs. But in earlie'r ages 
there were ])eo])leis eir grou])-; of ])coples 
who were feir a tinier the; sole jiossessors 
of inventiems which gave them great 
advantages, es])ecially lor war. Siqx'rior 
weapons as well as superior drill enabled 
Alexander the Great, and afterwarel the 
Romans, to conquer mo^t of the civilised 
world. Horses and firearms, with courage* 
and discipline, enabled two S])aiiish adven¬ 
turers to seize two ancient American 
empires with very scanty forces, as they 
enabled a handful of Dutch Boers to over- 
c'ome the host.s*of I\Iosilikatze and Dingaan. 
So there were formeiiy industrial arts 
known to or practised by a few peoples 
only. But now all inventions, even those 
relating to war, are available even to 
the more backward races, if they can 
learu how to use them or can hire white 
men to do so for them. The facilities of 


communication arc so great, the means 
of jiublicity so abundant, that every¬ 
thing becomes speedily known every¬ 
where. 

The oth(T observation is that there^ is 
now' no risk that any valuable piece of 
knowledge will be lost! Every public 
event that happens, as well as every 
- fact of scientific consequence, 

inventions 

are now ^ i i r 

, on a single stone or in a few 
Universal ■ x i i i r 

manu.scripts, ^nit in books, of 

W'hich .so many copies exist that even 
the jierishable nature of the material 
w'ill not involve the loss of the contents, 
since, if the.^c contents are valuable, 
they will be transferred to and i.ssucd 
in otlu'r books, and so ad infinilmn. 
Thus every jirocess of manufacture is 
known to so many persons that while it 
continues to bt* serviceable it is sure to be 
familiar and transmitted from generation 
lo gi'iH'ration by jiractice as well as by 
description. We must imagine a w'orld 
totally ditferent from the w'orld we know 
in order lo imagine' the jiossibility of any 
diminulion,. indc'c'd of any di.scontinuance 
of till' incrc'ase, ol this stock of knowledge 
which the world has been acquiring, and 
wdiich is not only knowledge but jiotc'ntial 
w^ealth. 

When one; i>asses from know'ledge 
c'oiisidered as a body ot lads ascertained 
and available tor use to the thing wx^ call 
intellectual aptitude or culture—namely, 
the* })OW('r ol turning know^ledge to account 
and of producing results in sjiheres other 
than material—and when we inquire 
whether mankind has made a parallel 
advance in this direction, it becomes 
necessary to distinguish three different 
kinds of intellectual ca|)acity. 

The first may be called the power of 
using .scic'nlific method.'^for investigating 
phenomena, whether ])hysical or .social. 

The .second is the j)ower of speculation, 
applied to matters wdiich have not hitherto 
been found cajiable of ex- 
° amination by the methods of 

of Knowledge / , 

I, science, whether observa- 
is now I e y oj. mathe¬ 

matical. The third is the power ot 
intellectual creation, whether literary or 
artistic. * 

The methods of scientific inquiry may 
almost be classed with the ascertained 
facts of science or with inventions, as 
being parts of the stock of accumulated 
knowledge built up by the labour of 
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many gciK'r.itions* They are known to 
everybody who cares to study them, and 
eSn be learnt and applied by everybody 
who will give due diligence. Just as 
every man can be taught to tire a gun, 
or^steer a ship, or write a letter, though 
guns, helms, and letters are the result 
of discoveries made by exceptionally 
gifted men, so every graduate in science 
of a university can use the inetliods of 
induction, can observe and ex])eriment 
with a correctness which a few centuries 
ago even the m(^t vigorous minds could 
scarcely have reached. 

Because the methods have been so fully 
explained and illustrated as Ip have grown 
lamihar, a vast host ol investigators, 
very -few ol whom possess scientilk' 
genius, are at work to-day extending our 
scientific knowledge. So the melhorls ol 
historical criticism—so Ihe nudhods ol 
using statistics-- art; to-day jirolitaldy 
applied by many miui with no such 
original gilt as would have made tluan 
competent critics or statisticians had not 
the paths been cut by a lew gn^at men 
and trodden since by hundriHls ol leet. 

All that is n(‘e(K‘d is imita¬ 
tion—intc'lhgeiit and carelul 


Original 
Thinkers are 
still Rare 


imitation. Nevertheless, tlu'u* 
remains this sharj) contiast 
between knowledge of the facts ol 
aj)plicd science and knowledge ot th(‘ 
methods, that whereas there is no radical 
difference between the ability of one man 
and that of another to use a mechanical 
invention, such as a steam plough or an 
electric motor-car, there is all tin* difh'rence 
in the woild between tlu* powiT ol one 
intellect and another to use a method lor 
the purposes of fresh disi'owry. Know¬ 
ledge fossilised in a concrete invention 
or even in a mathematical lormula i*- a 
.sort of tool ready to every hand. But 
a nudhod, though servict'able to every¬ 
body, becomes emiiKuitly fruitful only 
when wielded by the same kind ol original 
genius as that which made discoveries by 
the less perfect methods of older days. 
This is apparent even in inquiries 
which seem to reside childly in collection 
and computation. Everybody tries now¬ 
adays to use statistics. IMany people do 
use them profitably. But the peojde who 
by means of statistics can throw really 
fresh and brilliant light on a problem are 
as few as ever they were. 

When we turn to the exercise of specu¬ 
lative thought on subjects not amenable to 
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sirictly sciimtific—that is to say, to exact— 
methods, the gain which has come to 
mankind by the labour of past ages is of 
a different order. Metatihysics, ethics, 
and theology, to take the most obvious 
examples, are all of them the richer for 
the thoughts of philosophers in the past. 
A number of distinctions have been drawn, 
.. and a number of classifications 

van age o number of confusions, 

often verbal, have been cleared 


Modern over 
Old Thinkers 


up, a number of fallacies 
detected, a number ot technical terms 
in\Tnted, whereby the modern sj)cculator 
(‘Tijoys a great advantage over his prede- 
c('ssor. His mind has i)een clarified, and- 
many luuv asj)ects ot the old problems 
liav(‘ been presc'iited, so tiiat lie is better 
able to see all round the old }>rol)lenis. 

Noik' ol tlu' great thinkers, trom Pytha¬ 
goras down to Hi‘g(‘l, has lelt metaphysics 
when* lie found it. Yet none can be said 
to li.ivt; bmlt on the foundations of his 
predect‘sM)rs in tin* saint* way as the 
mathcmaticiansHiid idiysit'istsand chemists 
have added to tht^ edilice they found. 
What tlu* philoMiphers lia\'e done is to 
act'umulaU mali'iials for the study ol 
man’s faculties and modes of thinking, and 
of his ideas it'gardmg liis rt'kitions to 
the umvt'ist*, while also indicating various 
methods liy whiidi the study may be pur¬ 
sued. Iracli great jiroduct ol speculative 
thought IS itself ti pait of these- materials, 
and lor that reason ne\'er becomes obso¬ 
lete, as the tn*atises of the old physicists 
and (diemists have mostly become. Aris- 
totl(*, tor instance, has left us books on 
natural history, on ineta])hysics and 
ethics, and on jiohtics. Those on natural 
history are mei e curiosities, and no modern 
biologist or zoologist nt'C'ds them. Those 
on iiietajihysics and e.thics still deserve 
the att(*ntion of the student of philosophy, 
though he may in a certain sense be said 
to Iiave got beyond them. The treatise 
on politics still keeps its ])lace beside 
_ ... Montesquieu, Burke, and Toc- 

Thou ht* of ^ thinker 


Thought 
& Dead Age 


who seems further removed' 
from us even than Aristotle, 
though fifteen hundred years.later in date, 
St. Thomas of Aquinum discusses ques¬ 
tions from most of which the modern 
world has moved away, and discusses 
them J)y methods which few would now 
use, starting from premises which few 
would now accept. But he marks a 
remarkable stage in the history of hurhan 
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Every Great 
Thinker 
Affects Others 


tixoughl, and as a part of that history, and 
as an example of (extraordinary dialectical 
ingenuity and subtlety, he remains an 
.object of interest to those least in agree¬ 
ment with his conclusions. 

Every great Ihinkcjr affects other 
thinkers, and propagates the impulse he 
has received, though perhaps* in a quite 
dilferent direction. The 
((‘aching of vSo(’rat(^s was 
the starting point for nearly 
all the' subsc'quent schools of 
(ireck j )hi lo.sophy. Hume became the point 
of de}iarture lor Kant, who dc'sired to lay a 
deeju'r Inundation for jdnlo^ophy thnn that 
• which Hume .s(‘enu*d to have overturnetd. 
All these grc'at ones have not only enriched 
us, but are still ('apablc* of stimulating 
us. Hut tli(‘\^ lia\’t' not iin])rov(‘d our 
cajiacity lor oiiginal thinking. The 
accumulation ol scicaitilic knowledge has, 
as already observi'd. put all mankind 
in a better position for solving Inrther 
physical ja'oblems and establishing a 
more complete dominion oN'er Nat tin*. 
'I'lie acTLimulation of plnlosojihic thought 
has h.id no similar ('Itect. In tlu* former 
case each man stamK, so to spc'ak, on 
the shoulders of Ins predeci'ssors. In the 
latter he stands on Ins own 'I'Ik' value 
ot lutine contnliutioiis to ])hilo.sophy will 
depend on the oiiginal jiower of the minds 
that make llu'in. and only to a small extent 
(except by way ot stimulus) on what .such 
minds may liava* drawn limn those into 
whose labours they liavt; entered. 

When we come to the products of 
literary and artistic ca])acity, we find an 
even vaster ac'('umulatioii of intidlectual 
treasure available lor enjoyment, but a 
still more marked alesence ol coniK'ction 
betw(‘(‘n tlu’ amount of treasiiiTS pcxssessed 
and the ])ower ol adding fresh treasures 
to tluun. SiiK’e writing came into use, and, 
indtvd, (n'(m in tht‘ days when memory 
alone jnescTved lays and tales, every age 
and many races have contributed to (he 
Ebb T’d stock. There liave been el)bs 
of r«tellt*ct»«I flows both in quantity 

Culture quality. Ihe ccntune.s 

betwet'u a.d. 600 and A.D. 
IKK) have l(‘lt us very little ot high merit 
in literature,'though something in archi¬ 
tecture ; and the liest of that little in 
literature did not come from the seats of 
Roman civilisation in Italy, France, 
Spain, and the East Roman Empire*. 

Some periods have seen an eclipse of 
poetry, others an eclipse of art or a 
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sterility in music. Literature and the arts 
have not always flouri.shed together, and 
musical genius in particular seems to ha\fe 
little to do with the contemporaneous 
development of other forms of intellectual 
power. The quantity of production beflrs 
IK) relation to the qualky, not even an 
inver.se relation; lor the pessimistic 
notion that the larger the output the 
smaller is the part which possesses brilliant 
excellence, has not bc'en proved. .Still less 
does the amount of good work produced 
in any given area de])end«apon the number 
of persons living in that area. Florence, 
between a.d. 1250 and a.d. 1500 gave 
birth to moi;e men of first-rate poetical 
and artistic genius than London has pro¬ 
duced since 1250 ; yid Florence luid in 
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THE MIND OF THE ANCIENT WORLD 
Aristotle (B.C. 384-322) whose influence »s greater in 
modern thought than that of St. Thomas of Aquimim, 
who represents medieval thought, 1300 years later. 

th()s(! two and a half centuries a population 
of ])robably only from forty to sixty 
thousand. And Moreiicc hersedf has since 
A.D 1500 given birth to scarcely any 
di.stinguished ])oets or artists, though her 
population has been larger than it was in 
the fifteenth century. 

The increa.se in the. world’s stock of 
intellectual wealth is one of the most 
remarkable facts in history, for it represents 
a constant increase in the means of en¬ 
joyment. Such losses as there have 
been nearly all occurred during the 
Dark Ages ; but there is now little risk 
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that aiiylliiiig ol high literary or musical 
value will perish, though, of couisc, works 
cff art, and especially buildiiigh and carv¬ 
ings, suffer or vanish. 

The increase does not, however, tend 
to* any strengthening of the creative 
taculty. There ^5 a greater abundance of 
models ol excellence, models of which form 
the taste, afford a stimulus to sensitive 
minds, and establish a sort of technique 
with wtU- known rules. The ])rinci]>ies of 
criticism are more fully invi'stigated. 
The pow'cr of analysis grows, and the 
appreciation both oi literature and of art 
is more widely diffused. Their inlluencc 
on tlui w'hole community becomes greater, 
but the creative imagination which is 
neediid for the lu'oduction of original work 
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THE MIND OF THE MEDI.®VAL WORLD 
St. Thomas of Aqiiinum, 1500 years later than Aristotle, 
represents mediaeval thought. But the Mediaeval World 
is more remote than the Classical in thought and science. 

becomes no more abundant and no more 
powerful. It may, indeed, ])e urged, though 
our data are piobably iiisuthcient for a 
linal judgment, that the tiner qualities of 
poetry and of pictorial and plastic art tend 
rather to decline under the more analytic 
habit of mind which belongs to the modern 
woild. Simplicity, frcshne.ss, spontaneity 
come less naturally to those who have fallen 
under the pervasive inlluencV of this habit. 

There remains one other way in which 
the incessant play oi thought may be 
said to have increased or improved the 
resources of mankind. Certain princijiles 


or ideas belonging to the moral and social 
sphere—to the moral sphere by their 
origin, to the .social sphere by their re.sults 
—make their way to a more or lc.s.s geneial 
acceptance, and exert a potent influence 
upon human life and action. They are 
absent in the earliest communities of 
which we know% or arc juesent only in 

Effect of 

T'l. u. tiitie.s in the form ot customs 
Mankind gradually built up m one or 
more peoples, sometimes in the 
utterances of one gilted mind. Sometimes 
they spread impalpably ; sometimes they 
become matter for conlroversy, and are 
ma(U‘ tbc ]')attk;-cries of parties. Some- ^ 
tiniiN they end by being universally re-' 
ceiv(‘(l, though not necessarily put into 
pra( tic(‘. Soineiinu's, on tlu* other hand, 
tliev continiu' to bt' rejected in one country, 
01 by one set of persons in a country, as 
velu'inentlyas they asserted by another. 
As instances of these principh's or ideas or 
doctrine^ wlialexrr one is to call them, 
the followdiig may be taken : 'I'lie con¬ 
demnation ot piiac\. of slavery, and of 
treaty-i)rcakmg, ol outrage's on the bodies 
ol dead euemit's, of ri’iU'Ity to the lower 
animals, ol tin. .slaughte'i of i>rison('i's in 
eold blood, ol polygamy, ol forture to 
witnesses or criminals ; the ri'eognilioii 
of the duty ot citizens to obc'v the hnvs, 
and of the moral n'sprm^ibility of ruler.^ 
lor the exercise ol their powe'r, of the right 
ol each man to hold liis owai religious 
oj'iuion and to w'orship accordingly, of 
the civil (though not necessarily of the 
political) e(|uality ol all citizens ; tlie dis> 
aj)proval of intoxication, the value .set 
upon female chastity, the acceptance oi 
tlie social and civil (to wdiiidi some would 
add the political) equality of WTimen. 

All these dogmas or idi'as or o[unions— 
some have become dogmas in all civilised 
jieoples, others are rather to be described as 
ojunions whose truth or wn.irth is denied 
or only partially admitted—are the slow 
[Hoduct of many generations. Most ol 
^ . them are due to what, we may 

Cortributed and sfnti-. 

of mankind at large, 
rather than to their advocacy 
by any prominent individuaUhinkers. The 
teachings of .such thinkers have, ol course, 
done much to advance them. Everybody 
would name Socrates and Confucius as 
among the men who have contributed to 
their progress; some would add such 
names as those of Mohammed ^and 
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St. Francis of Assisi. Cliristianity has, of 
course, made the largest contributions. 
How much is due to moral feeling, how 
much to a sense of common utility, cannot 
be exactly estimated. Economic reason* 
ings and practical experience would have 
probably in the long run destroyed 
o, slavery, but it wjjs sentiment 

Slavery wa, it in 

. the civilised States wliere it 
had longest .survived. 

How much these doctrims, even in the 
partial and imperfect a|)})hcation which 
most of tlu'in liave secured, ]iavf‘ done 
lor humamiy may b(' jx'K'eivc'd by any 
» one who will imagine what the world 
would be if Ihc'V were unknown. Th(‘y 
loriii one of the most substantia] additions 
made to what may bt* calk'd th(‘ intel¬ 
lectual and moi.d capital willi winch man 
lias to work this planet and iinjirove his 
own hie n])on it. And the most interesting 
and signiticant ciises in history are tho.se 
w'hieh ]ia\e turned upon the nrognition 
or application of priiu'iples ol this kind. 
Tlie Ketormation ol the sixteenth century, 
th(‘ lueiK'h Revolution, the ^\^lr ol .Seci's- 
sion in the United States, are lamihar 
modern examjiles. 

Rutting all llu'.se forms of human 
achievement together thi* extension ol 
the .scientific knowledge of Nature with 
(‘onseipu'nl mastery over her, the scieiitdie 
kiiowledgt' ol social jdienomena in the 
past ancl the pre.seiit, the lecords of philo¬ 
sophic speculation, thi' mass of literary 
and artistic jirodiicts, the estabh.shiuent, 
however jiarlial and impertect, ol regu- 
lati\'(* moral and ])()]ili('al principlt's 
it will ])v‘ seen that the aciaimulation of this 
vast slock of intellectual wealth has been 
ail ev('n more important factor tJian the 
increase of population in giving man 
strengih and dignity over against Nature, 
and in opening iij) to him an endless variety 
ol modi's of enjoying hfe—that is to .say, of 
making it ^deld to liini the most which its 
shortne.ss and his own ])hy.sical infirmities 
Inteflect * l>t‘rmit. The jiroce.s.s by wludi 

fbis accumulation has been 

Mightier than • i i • i 

carried along is the central 
Population t,,r,ad ol hisW The main 

aim of a history of the world must be 
to show what and how each race or 
})eo]de has contributed to the general 
stock. To this aim political history, 
ecclesiastical history, economic history, 
the history of philosophy, and the history 
of aicience, are each of them subordinate. 
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though it is only tfirough them that 
the process can be explained. 

In these last few ])ages intellectifal 
progH'ss has been considered apart from 
the area in which it has gone on, and apart 
from the conditions imposed on it by*the 
natural features of that area. A few words 
are, however, needed regarding its relation 
to the surface of the earth. The move¬ 
ment ol civilisation must be considerc'd 
from the side of siiace as well as from that 
of time. 

Space is a material* clement in the 
inquiry because it has divided the familii's 
ol mankind liom one another. Some fami¬ 
lies, such the ('hiuese and the Peru¬ 
vians, have developed independently, some, 
siicli as file South and West Euvopeaii 
peo|)les, in eoiiiiec-tion with, or jierhaps iii 
dependence on, the developiiuMit ol other 
iac(‘s 01 ])e()ples. lltmci' tliat which each 
achievi'd was in sonu‘ cases aclik'ved Tor 
ilselt only, in other cases lor its neighbours 
as well. The contributions made by dif- 
lerent races have—at any rate during the 
last tour lliousaiid yeais, and jirobably in 
caiher days also—been very unequal; yet 
none can have' tailed to con¬ 
tribute something if only by 


Contraction 

of 

the World 


way ot inlluenring the otlu'rs. 
Inequality in progri'ss would 
seem to ha\’c liecome more markt'd in the 
later than in the I'arlier periods. Indeed, 
some races, such as those of Australia, 
app(‘ar during many ('ciituries, jiossibly 
owing to their isolation, to have made 
no progri'ss at all. 'I'liey may even have 
reeedt'd. 

When W(* legard the I'volution and 
development ol man from the side of his 
relations to space, three facts stand out — 
the contraction of the world, the overflow 
of the more advanced raci's, and the conse- 
(juent diffusion all over i\ii: world of what 
is called civilisation. 

By the contraction of the world, I mean 
tlie greater swiftness, ease, and safety with 
which men can pa.ss from one part of it to 
another, or communicate with one another 
across great intervening sjTaces. This has 
the effect ot making the world smaller for 
most practical jmrposes, while the absolute 
distance in latitude and longitude remains 
the same. TJie progress of discovery is 
worth tracing, for it shows how much 
larger the small earth, which was known 
to the early nations, must have seemed to 
them than the whole earth, which we know, 
seems to us. 




THE ARTISTIC GENIUS OF. TWO CITIES 

A COMPARISON OF THE NATIVE POETS & ARTISTS Of FLORENCE & LONDON 

“ The quantity of production.*’ says Mr. Bryce, “bears no relation to the quality. 

Still less does the amount of good work produced in any given area depend 
upon the number of persons living in that area. Florence between A.D. 1230 and 
A.D. 1300 lave birth to more men of lirst-rate poetical and artistic genius than 
London has produced since 1230; yet Florence had in those two and a half 
centuries a population ol probably only from forty to sixty thousand. And Florence 
herself has since A.D. 1300 given birth to scarcely any distinguished poets or 
artists, though her populiftion has been larger than it was In the Mfteenth century." 

THE GENIUS OF THE GOLDEN AGE OF FLORENCE, 1230 TO 1300. 
FAR EXCEEDED THAT OF LONDON FROM 1250 TO THE PRESENT DAY 


Poets and Artists Born in 

AIIk'hI I.t'im I'.-ittist.i, J404-147J, .inhiteu, paintt-r 

Albcitniclli, M.hhjHo, 1474-1 si Si paiiittr 

Aik'km del Sarto, i487-»3^i, |MUitei 

Anmlicoda hiesole, bra (liovaiml, i >,87-i4SS. I»aiiitcr 

IJottirelli, Al«*ssaiuir(i, 1447-1 sio, paiiitti 

C'avalt.mil, (liiido, i-'SS-' jihilosoplicr 

t’lmaliiu*, (.iio\anin, iJ4o-iv*’, |>aiii(ri 

CreJt, I.oieiiAi di, i4SU-iSt7, paintei 

I)aiile, Aliglneii, i i.*i, poet 

DonaUllo, 1 jt)rj-i4()t), m iilploi and painter 

Glnlieiti, l.oicn/o, 1378-14S",. v'lilptoi 

(diirlandu]o, Dontetiteu, 144^ 14^4. painter 

Clcv/oli, lJeno//o, i4Jo-ipj|8, painiei 

I.eoiuirdo da \ iii(.i, i 4 S.!-isiyt p.iinter, st uli»li.>i 

I.ippi, hra I'llippo, i4i.>-i40g, p.imUt 

lap)})), iMlippini), 14SQ iS'M, (lainter 

Loren/o, l)aii, I ;7(i-i4JS, paLitcr 


Florence from 1250-1500 

I.iiH n/o (It, I(4;'-I4(j.' poel 
Oi(a<jnia, Andiea di (lone, i;'()-mI.B'' scailplo 

paiiiK I 

IVnigino, Vanntici i Pklio, i4tr)-is-’4. p.milei 
IVsdlino, I'lain CMMpalMi t 
IVs< llo, (liiilniio, ifO/ 1440, paint* 1. st iilptoi 
I’ullaiuolo, Anloiiii), '}'0-141)8, sinlptoi, |)aintcr 
I’oil.iiuolo, I'K-Io, 144. I4gg. sdllpiol, pallllet 
Kolilna, Andita della. 14 ’,7-is ’B, ''Lulpitoi 
kobln.i, laiia della, 1 (i-’ *, m ulploi 

Kossi, (liu\anni ll.itlisla de, i4g4-ic.4i, scidpto 
|)aiutei 

l<u<<ellai. Gii>\anni, 147s iS^S P'n’t 
.Sjiiiitllo, Aietiiio, I U4-I 110, I>ainler 
I'fello, I’aolo. 11«»7 I}/-,, paintii 
Vtiociliio, \iidit.., I t , ,-i p!'!, St iiliitor, jiaiiitei 


THE LAST FOUR HUNDRED YEARS OF FLORENTINE CULTURE HAVE BEEN 
LESS PRODUCTIVE THAN THE PRECEDING TWO AND A HALF CENTURIES 

Poets and Artists Born in Florence since 1500 

Alloii, Cliristof.ino, is77-i«)*>i, iiainlei 1 igo/zi, l.itobino, )-}> ifi’7. jtainter 

l’>H)n/tno, Angelti, iS'>.*-iS7-’. paintei PottttU. Ileinaitliuo, 1 painter 

Cellini, lleintiinlo, i'-'c>-i57i, st iilplor .S.il\i.iti. l•r.meesto, isi<> iM';. paiiiiei 

C’igt)li, laiigi Canli da, issg-i'^'ii ]»ainlcr ^aa (iit)vaiiiii, (iit>\.uini il.i, isno if'.t'i, jiainttr 

Coitona, I’leliotl.i, I st)i)-i()t><), .lit liitet t, p.dnli I S.in". ili 'I ii<>, i s paii'tt-i 

J)t>lci, C.iilo. i()ir)-io8(), jiaintt 1 'J.tt.u, I'letii*, 1,811-1(140, si ulploi 

I>t)ni, Anlonio Ki.intesio, isn-iS 74 , aiillior \ eiiusti, .Mart tllo, 151 ^- 1570 , j».iitUer 

Curini, I'laiuesto, 1(104-104(1, patntei 


The Only Great Poet Born in London from 1250-1500 

Chaintr, (,ioflie\, ij.-S 1400 

Poets and Artists Born in London since 1500 


I'.lake, William, 1757-18.'7, jioet and painter 

Kniwning, Robert, iSu-iBBo, pioet 

Hyron, (ieo (lordon Nod, l.ord, 1788-1 Raj, jioel 

Defoe, Daniel, 1050-1731, aullior 

Foul, Kalwnrd Onslow, iKs^-it)"!. st ulptor 

Gilbert, Alfred, K.A., 1854- —. seulptor 

Gray, Thomas, 171O-1771, |)oel 

Hogarth, William, 1OQ7-17O4, painter 

Hood, 'rhotiia.s, 17140-1845, poet 

Hunt, William Holman, 18.7- —, jiainter 

Jonson, Ren, iS73-if)37, }ioet and di.unatist 

Keats, John, 1795-18/1, imel 

Lamb, Charles, 1775-1834, essayist 


l.innell, jobn, i70'-i8?i.>, painlci 

Lucas, )ohii .Scymoiu, 1840- , jiainter 

Mtyrull, ,Alii<* C’linsiiana, 1853- —, pxietfss 

Alorlaiid, Geoigc, 1703-1804, painter 
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KARMSWORTH HISTORY OF THE WORT-D- 


Tlie most ancient records we possess 
Irom Assyria, Egypt, Palestine, and from 
the Homeric poems, show how very limited 
was the range of geographical knowledge 
possessed by that small civilised world 
Tk Q 11 whi('h our own civilisa- 

Wo ia”of desc(‘ndcd. vSpeaking 

.heAnclents ro"KWy;‘ krK.xvlwl!,'.- seems 
in the Icnth century B.c. to 
have t'xtended about one tfiousand miles 
in each direction from thi' Isthmus ot Suez. 
Howevei, tlu' l)(‘st ])oint of departure 
for the peoples f)t antiquity i.s the era 
of Herodotus, who tra\’('lk‘d and wroh* 
B.C. 4t)0 4qo. 'I'lic 
limits of tile world 
as h(‘ knew it were 
Cadiz and the Straits 
()1 (iibraltar on th< 
west, the Damilie and 
the Caspian on tin* 
noi th, the deserts ol 
Eastern Persia on th(' 
east, and the Sahara 
on the south, with 
vagiu' tal('s regarding 
])e()))les who hv(‘d 
i)t‘yond, such as In¬ 
dians lar beyond 
Peisia, and |)ygmi(‘s 
bt'vond th(’ Sahara. 

repoi ts, howe\ er, ' 
not without hesita¬ 
tion, a ciK'umnavi- 
gation ot Atrica by 
Idnenieians in th(‘, 
service ol Ihiaraoh 
Necho. 

Discoveiy a d- 
vaiK'ed very slowly 
lor many centuries, 
though the march 
ot Alexander optmed known 



THE FIRST KNOWN MAP OF THE WORLD 


Isles, beginning in i()C)2, and with the 
Portuguese voyages of the fifteenth century, 
that the era of modern discovery open^. 
The rc-discovery of America in 1492, for it 
had been already visited by the Northmen 
of Greenland and Iceland in the eleveifih 
century, and the ojK'ning ©f the Cape route 
to India in 1497-1498, were hardly equal 
to the exploit ot Magellan, whose circum¬ 
navigation of the globe in 15K)-1520 marks 
the close ol this striking period. Tliere- 
altcr discovery proci'i^ls more slowly. 
Some ol the isles ot the cgntral and soutli- 
(‘in Pacific wen' not visited till the middle 
ot till* eigliteentli 
(eutury, and the 
north-west coast ol 
Amerna as well a 
y the north-east Coast 
^ * of Asia. remaiiK'd 
little known till an 
I ('ven later dan*. 

' Th()s(‘ exploration^ 
ot th(' int(‘rior ot 
North America, ol 
th(‘ interior ol Atricii, 
'.V * ot th(' int(‘rior ot 
Australia, and ol 
ICast C<‘ntral Asia, 
which ha\{' coni- 
])lel('d our know- 
]edg(' of the earth, 
belong to the nine- 
tet'iith ('eutury. 'Die 
tii'st crossing ol the 
North /\meri('an(\)n- 
tineiit nortli ot lati¬ 
tude 40 was not 
efiecti'd til! A.i). iiSob. 

Th(' (K‘sin‘ tor new 
territory, tor the j)ro- 
])agation ol religion, 
cind, above all, for 


, r ,, C' ■ This Babylonian map is probably of the eigrhth century B.c. , 

) ])ait Ol me ll^ast, The two circles are supposed to represent the ocean, while tilt' J)rCClOUS llK'tals, 
llile tilt' Roman con- Euphrates and Babylon are shown inside them, j j 

. . The upper part of the tablet is a cuneiform inscription. / 


while the Roman con- Euphrates and B 

, , , The upper part of the tabl 

quests brought tlu* 

ICar North-West, inchuling Britain, within 
the rang(‘ ot civilisation ; and occasional 
voj^ages, such as that of Hanno along tlu* 
coa.st of West Atriea, that ot Nearchus 
through the Arabian Sea, and that ot 
Pytliias to th(‘ Baltic, added .something to 
knowledge'. Proco})ins in A.D. 540 can tell 
ns little more regarding the regions Ix'yond 
Roman intluencc! than Strabo doe.s five 
and a half centuries earlier. Fhe joiinieys 
of Marco Polo and Riibniqiiis throw only 
a pa.ssing light on the Far luist. It is with 
the,. Spanish occupation ol the Canary 
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irlon are shown inside them. I tw^ i p 1 

is a cuneiform inscription. ‘ t Ji i t i 

m o 11 V s w h 1 c h 
prompted tlu* voyages of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. 'Hiese motives 
liave remained ojierative ; and to them 
lias bei'ii added in more rcci'iit times 
the .s])irit ol })ure achT'nturc and the 

The Thirst t<>Scther 

- ^ with, in increasing measure, 

tbc effoi't to securc trade. But 
the exteii.sion of trad(' followed 
.slowly in the wake of discovery. China and 
Japan remained almost closed. The policy 
ot Spain sought to restrict her American 
waters to her own ships, and the commerce 
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Ihey carried was scanty. Commiinica- 
•tion remained slow and dangerous across 
the oceans till the introduction of steam 
vessels (1825-1830). 

• Land transport, though it had steadily 
increased in Europe, remained costly as 
well as slow till the era of railway con¬ 
struction began in 1829. application 
of steam as a*motive power and of elec¬ 
tricity as a means of communicating 
thought has been by far the greatest factor 
in this long process of reducing the dimen- 
sion« of the world, which dates back as far 
as the domestication of beasts of burden, 
and the.invention, first of paddles and oars, 
and then of sails. The T\orlh American 
('ontiiK'nt can now be crossed in live* 
da37s, the South Amerii'an (from Valj)araiso 
to lUienos Ayres) ii uiuder two. the 
Tran^andine tunnel having now been 
l^i.MTcd. The Continent which stndclies 
Iroin the Ealtic to tin* North Tacific can 
now be tra\'('rsed in tw(‘h’(‘ da^N. By 
means of the Trans-Siberian line and its 
steamshij) (oniK'c'tion with tin; ])orts ol 
Japan, it i^ now jK)Ssil)l(.- to go round the 
globe in l(‘ss than fifty da\’s. Indited, th? 

B At journey has ivcentlv been done 
Round the • r v i xV • i t • 

^ . in iortv (lavs. Nor is this 

World in 1 X- ■ f A. 

40 D ! itccekn ation ol transit more 

nmaikable than its practi¬ 
cal immunity, as compared with earlier 
times, not (jnly troni the dangers for which 
Nature is answerable, but from those also 
which man formerly interposed. 

The incixsise of trade which has followed 
ill the track hist of discovery and latterly 
(with immensely larger voliiiiK') ol the 
imjjroveinent ol means of transj)ort, has 
been accompanied not only by the seizure 
of transoceanic territories by the greater 
civilised States, but also by an outllow of 
])oj)ulation from those States into the 
more backward or more thinl\’-peojded 
parts of the earth. Sometimes, as in the 
case of North America, Siberia, and Aus¬ 
tralia, the emigrants extinguish or absorb 
the aboriginal population. 

Sometimes, as in the ('ase of India, 
Africa, and some parts of South America, 
they neither extinguish nor blend with the 
j^reviems inhabitants, but ruk* thtmi and 
spread what is called civ^isation among 
them—this civilisation consisting chiefly 
in a knowledge of the mechanical arts 
and of death fill weapons accompanied by 
the destruction, more or l(*ss gradual, 
of their pre-existing beliefs and usages. 
Sometimes, again, as in the case of 
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China, and to some extent also of the 
Mussulman East, though political dominion 
is not established, the process of sub¬ 
stituting a new civilisation for the old 
one goes on d(;spite the occasional efforts of 
the backward peojde to resist the process. 
The broad result is everywhere similar. 
The modern European type of civilisation 
p i? being diffused over the whole 

. earth, superseding, or es.sen- 

Ihe World modifying, the older local 

types. Thus, m a still more 
important sense than even that of com¬ 
munications, the world is contracted and 
becomes far mort; one than it has cvc»^ 
been before. I'lu' Euro])ean who speaks 
thri‘(‘ (xr lour languagi's can travel over 
iK'arly all of it, and he can find cm m(^st of 
its habitable coasts, and in many parts of 
the lah'ly-discovercd interior, the appli¬ 
ances which are to him necessaries of life. 
Tlic world is, in fact, becoming an enlarged 
Europe, so far as the externals of life and 
the materinl side of civili.sation are con¬ 
cerned. The dissociative forces of Nature 
have l)cen overcome. 

Putting together the two processes, the 
j)ro('ess in tiiiK* and Ihti ])roce.ss in space, 
which we hav( been reviewing, it will be 
s(‘en that the main line of the develop¬ 
ment of mankind may be d(‘scribed as the 
transmission and the expansion of cul¬ 
ture—that IS to say, of knowledge and 
int(‘llectual capacity. The stock of know- 
ItMige available lor u.se and enjoyment has 
b(x*n steadily increased, and what each 
])eoj)le accumulated has been made avail- 
a)>le for all. With this there has cornc 
assimilation, the destruction of weaker 
ty|)es ol civilisation, the modification by 
constant interaction of the stronger types, 
th(* c reation of a common tending tc 
alxsorb all the r(*st. Assimilation has been 
most cxunplcte in the sphere ruled by natu¬ 
ral science—tliat is to say, in the material 
sphere, less complete in that ruled by the 
human scit‘nccs (including the sphere of 

. political and social institu- 

r^mp tions), still less comtilcte in the ’ 
Science i^phere of religious, moral, and 

social ideas, and as respect? the 
products ot literature and art. Or, in other 
words, where certainty of knowledge is 
attainable and utility in practice is incon¬ 
testable, the process of assimilation has 
moved fastest and furthest. 

The process has been a long one, for its 
beginnings reach back beyond our* his¬ 
torical knowledge. So far as it lies within 
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the Unity of 
Mankind 


the lange of history, it falls into two periods, 
the earlier of which su])]ilies an instruc¬ 
tive illustration of the later one which we 
know better. The effort wliich Nature — 
that is to say, the natural tendencies of 
man as a social being—lias been making 
itf n? ft^'varcls the unilication ot 
* mankind during th(‘ la^-t tew 

('(Mitunes, is hei ^second great 
eltorl. Till* first was in jiro- 
gress from IIk' linu‘ wIkmi the most aii- 
CKMit recoids begin down to the sixth and 
seventh ciaiturie.s of th(‘ ('hristian era. 

(Irec'k civilisation, which itsell had 
drawn miK'h Irom lCg\'j)l, as wi'll as Ironi 
’ Assyria, PlKenicia, and tlu- jn'ople^ ol 
Asia Minor, pca- 
meated lht‘ minds 
and insliliitioiis (ex- 
ce])t the legal in¬ 
stitutions), ot till' 

MediteriaiK'an and 
West Kuropc'an 

('oiintiies, and was 
jirojiagated by tlu* 
governing eneigy ot 
the Romans. In its 
Komanis(‘d ioiiii it 
traiisfornu'd or al)- 
sorbed and siip('r- 
st‘(led the less ad¬ 
vanced civilisations 
ot all those countries, 
cn'ating oiu* ik'w 
type lor the whok' 

Roman world. With 
some local diversities, 
that type prevailed 
irom the Northum¬ 
brian Wall ol 
Hadrian to the Cau¬ 
casus and the deserts 
ot Arabia. The still 
independent races on 
the northern lronli(*r 
of the Kmpiie n'l'eiwd a tincture ot it, 
and would doubtless hav(‘ been more 
deeply iniliued had the Roman Emjnre 
stoo'd long('r. 

Christianity, becoming dominant at a 
time when the Emjiin* was alnxidy totter¬ 
ing, gave a new sense ol unity to all whom 
thti Greco-Roman type had formed, ex¬ 
tended the inlhuaice ol that ty})e still 
lurther, and enabled much that fxdonged 
to it (especially its religious, its legal, and 
its literary elements) to survive the 
political dominion of the Enijierors and 
to perpetuate itself among ])ractically 

S4 



THE FIRST TRAVELLER ROUND THE GLOBE 
The great exploit of Ferdinand Magellan, who circum¬ 
navigated the globe in 1519-1520, ranks among the events 
of world importance, and was the culininatmg achievement 
of the greatest period of discovery 111 the world's history. 


indej)endent States which were springing 
iij). The authority of Papal Rome helped t» 
carry this sense ol unity among civilised 
men through a period of ignorance, con- 
liision, and semi-barbarism which might 
otherwise have cxlingiiishcTl it. Neverthe- 
l(‘ss, we ma\' say, broadly speaking, that 
the tirst effort towards the establishmeiU 
ol a common l/ju' oi (‘ivilisation was, if not 
closed, yet arrested by th(‘ dissolution ol 
the Roman Empire in tlu‘ \\k\st. ('lose 
thereupon canu* the rise pi Islam, tearing 
away the EastcMii provinces, and creating 
a rival tyjieol civilisation—though a ty]H‘ 
largely mtliK'iK'ed hv Hu* Gn'co-Roinan 
which held it^ ground lor sonu* centuries, 
and has only fecently 
shown that il is 
destined to finish. 

Th(‘ hcgiimings ol 
tlu‘ sc(‘ond cffoi't 
toweiid the unifica¬ 
tion ol civilised man¬ 
kind ma\’ 1 h‘ ohsi'i'vcd 
a^ l.ir h.ick as (he 
ek'Veiith and twellth 
ct'iit lines. It-, efk'C- 
tiv(‘ and decisive 
action m.iv, howcvi'r, 
be assigned to tlui 
lilteenth, when 1h(‘ 
spread ot literary and 
philosophic cultuie, 
and the swill {'xtim- 
sion ol manliuK' 
diseovi'i usluM'ed in 
till' modem phase 
wherein wi‘ have 
marked its nn'sistihle 
advaiK'c. 'Flus })hase 
(lifters trom the ('arlier 
oii(‘ both in Its range 
lor it emhra('(‘s the 
whokvearth and not 
merely the Mediter¬ 
ranean lands—and m its basis, lor it rests 
not so miK'h upon coiicjnest and religion 
as upon scientihe knowledge, lormative 
ideas, and commeree. Yet evim here a 
jiarallelisin may he not('d betwetm the 


Conquest 

nnd 

Civilisation 


ancit'iu and the modc'rn ])hase. 
Knowledge and ideas had 
hronght about a marked 
us-fnnilation of various jiart.s 
of tlie ancient world to each other hc- 
lore Roman concpiest com])letcd the 
work, and w'hat conquest did was done 
chiefly among the ruder races. So now, 
wdiile it is knowdedge and ideas that have 
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worked for the creation of a common tyj)e 
among the peoples of European stock, 
conquest has been a potent means of 
spreading this type in the outlying coun- 
trfes and among the more backward 
races wliose territories tlie European 
nations liavT seized. 

The difhision of a lew lornis ol s})eeeh 
has played a great part in both 
])liaMN. (irtvk was spoken over 
a Uni ymg tlu‘(‘astern halt of the Eoinan 
n luence iu second century 

A. I)., though not to the (‘Xtinction ot siu'h 
1 origin's as Syriac and Egyptian. J.atni 
was similarly sjrokiMi over tht‘ western hall, 
though not to the extinction ()1 the tongues 
\V(’ now (-all Has(nu' and Breton and \V(*lsh : 
and Latin ('ontinned to h(‘ the langiiag(‘ ol 


European languages which retain a world 
importance. English, (lerinan, and Spanish 
are pre-eminently the three leading com¬ 
mercial languages. They gain ground on 
the rest, an(i it is English that gains gnmnd 
most swittly. 'Lhe (jerrnan merchanf is no 
doubt ev'en more ubiquitous (if the expres¬ 
sion be })erniitt(‘d) than is the English ; 
Init the (ierfiian more frequently speaks 
1‘higlish than tlu‘ Englishman (jr American 
speaks (h'rnriii. 

It has ahead'/ been obsejved that 
assimilation has advanced least in the 
s|)h(‘re ol institutions, idi'a^, and literature. 
The (piestion might, indeed, be raised^ 
vvhethei the types ot thought, ol national 
eharaeter, and ol litiM'ary activity repre- 
s<‘nte(l hy the* iiv(‘ or sjx leading nations ar(‘ 



THE EUROPEANISATION OF THE WORLD 
European civil'-sation is being difTii'sed all over the earth, superseding or css^'iitially modifying the older 
local types. The solid black portions of this map represent territory under Anglo-Saxon control; the 
shaded parts are under other European control, and the dotted parts nnd(. Asiatic and African control. 


religion, oi law, ol philosophy, and ot 
si'rioiis prose literature m general till the 
sixtivnth century. So now, several ol the 
l(‘<i{ling Emop(*au tongues are spoken iar 
beyond tht‘ limits of tlu'ir birthplace, and 
Ihi'ir wide range has become a powerliil 
influema* in diffusing European enltnre. 
tierman, English, Russian, SjMinish, and 
I'^ench arc available tor lhe purposes ot 
commerce, and lor those who read books 
o\cr nineteen-twentieths of the earth’s 
surface. The languages o^ the smaller 
non-European ])eo])les are disapjK'aring in 
lho.se places where they have to compete 
with these greater European tongues, 
except in so far as they are a medium of 
dorncstic intercourse. Arabic, Chinese, and 
in less degree Persian are the only non- 


nol ralhei tt‘n(!mg to become more accen¬ 
tuated. I'lie sell-iT)usciousness of each 
nation, taking the lorm of pride or vanity, 
leads it to exalt its own tyjx' and to dwell 
with satislaction on whatever (hriVivnti- 
ates it from otluT ty]ies. Nevertheli'ss there' 
are intluence's at work in the (foma>n ol 
practice as well as of thought, winch, in 
I. .. creating a common body ot 

*.**'Jt*'?- opinion and a .st'aso of com- 

nmn interest among large classes 
oge cr belonging to these leading na¬ 
tions, tend to link the nations themselves 
together. Religious symi)athy, (3r a com¬ 
mon attachment to certain doctrines, such 
as, for instance, tliosc of Collectivism, works 
in this direction among the masses, as the 
love of scienc(' or of art d(3cs among 
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sections of the more educated class. As 
regards the peoples not of European 
stock, who are, broadly speaking, the 
more backward, it is not yet possible to 
say what will be the influence of the 
European type of culture upon their 
intellectual development. 

The material side of their civilisation 
will after a time conform to the 
European type, though, i^crhaps, to 
forms that are not the most pro¬ 
gressive ; and even such faiths as 
Buddhism and Islam may lose their hold 
on those who come most into contact 
with Europeans. But whether these 
peoples will produce any new types ot 
thought or art under the stimulus of 
Euro]X‘, as the Teutons and Slavs did 


after they had been for centuries in con¬ 
tact with the relics of Greco-Roman 
culture, or whether they will be overborne 
by and merely imitate and reproduce 
what Europeans teach them—this ij? a 
question for conjecture, only, since the 
data for predictions are wanting. 

It is a question of sjiccial interest 
as regards the Japanese, the one non- 
European race which, having an old 
civilisation of its own, highly developed 
on the artistic side, has Jihown an amazing 
aptitude for a]>propriating Euro})ean in¬ 
stitutions and idi*as. Already a Japanese 
physiologist has taken high rank among 
men of scienc'e by being one of the 
discov('rers of the bacillus ol the 
Oriental ]>lague. 


DOES HISTORY MAKE FOR PROGRESS? 


/^NE of the questions which both the 
writers and tlie ns'iders of a History ol 
the World must Irecpiently ask themselves 
is whether tlie course of history establishes 
a general law of jirogress. Some thinkers 
have gone so far as to say that this must 
b(^ the moral of history regarded as a 
wliole, and a few have e\x'n suggested 
that without the recognition of suc h a 
jirincijile and of a sort ot general guidance 
ol human aflairs towards tliis goal, history 
would be unintelligible, and the doings of 
mankind would seem little better than 
tlie sj)ort of chance. 

Whatever may be thought of these 
propositions as matters of theory, the 
doctrine of a general and steady law 
of progress is one to which no historian 
ought to commit himself. His business 
is to set forth and explain the facts 
exactly as iht^y are; and if he writes 
in the light of a theory he is jiretty 
certain to be unconsciously seduced into 
giving undue ])romiuence to those facts 
which make for it. Moreover, the question 
is in itself a far more comjilex one than 
the ^ sim4)le word “ jirogress " at first 
sight conveys. What is the test of 
progress ? In what form of human ad- 
wk • *k vance is it to be deemed to 
^ ^ ® consist ? Which of these forms 

® „ is ol the highest value ? 

i-rogressr 

advance made by man in certain direc¬ 
tions. There may be great doubt *’as to 
his advance in other directions. There 
mayg j)ossibly be no advance but even 
retrogression, or at least signs of an 
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approaching retrogression, in some few 
directions, d'ho view to be taken of tlu' 
relative* importance of these lines ol 
movement is a matter not so much for 
the historian as for the philosopher, and 
WK u discussion would carry us 

Whatman- away into fit'lds of thought not 
for l>ook like the pre- 
Achieved AltliOu«h, thcroforo, it 

is true that one (diiel interiist of history 
resides in its capacity for throwing light 
on this (piestion, all that need here be 
.said may be expressed as follows : 


There has been a marvellous advance in 
man’s knowledge of the laws of Nature and 
of his consequent mastery over Nature. 

There has been therewith a great increase 
in population, and, on the whole, in the physical 
vigour of the average individual man. 

There has been, as a further consequence, 
an immense increase in the material comiort 
and well-being of the bulk W3f mankind, so 
that to most men necessaries have become 
easier of attainment, and many things which 
were once luxuries have become necessaries. 


Against this is to be set the fact that 
some of the natural resources of the 
world are being rapidly exhausted. This 
would at one time have excited alarm ; 
but .scientific discoveries have .so greatly 
extended man’s capacity to utilise other 
sources of natural energy, that people are 
dispo.sed to assume that the loss of the 
resources aforesaid will be compensated 
by further discoveries. 

As to progress other than material—that 
is to say, progress in intellectual 
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capacity, in taste, in the power of 
enjoyment, in virtue, and generally in 
•what is called happiness—every man’s 
view must depend on the ideal which he 
sct» before himself of what constitutes 
happiness, and of the relative imjoortance 
to haj)piness of tlie ethical and the nori- 
cthical elements which enter into the con- 
. ception. Until there is more 
The Gam agreement than now exists or 
has ever existed on these j)oints, 
the OSS there js no use in trying to 
form conclusions regarding the j)rogress 
man has marie. M()ref)ver, it is admitted 
tliat nearly every gain man makes is 
acc()m|ianied by some ioiies'ponding loss 
— ]K‘rha])s a slight loss, yet a loss. Wlnai 
we attempt to estimate the ('ompai .itive 
importance (jf thesi* gams and lo^s^'s, 
questions ot gieat dithculty, both ethical 
anfl non-ethical, emerge ; ;uid in many 
cases our experience is not yet sufficient 
to determine tin- (piantiim ot loss. There 
is room both for the optimist and lor the 
jiessimist, and in arguing such questions 
nearly everybody becomes an ojitirnist or 
a jiessimist. The historian has no 
busnu'ss to be either. 

There is another temptation besides 
that ot delivering his opinion on these 
high matters, of which the historian does 
well to be aware—1 mean the tenqitation 
to pro])hesy. The study ot history as a 
whole, more inevitably than that ot the 
history of any particular country or 
peojile, suggests forecasts of the future, 
because the broader the held wliich we 
survey the more do we learn to aj)preciate 
the great and wide-working forces that 
are guiding mankind, and the more 
therefore arc wc led to speculate on the 
results which these forces, some of them 
likely to be permanent, will tend to bring 
about. 

This temptation can seldom have been 
stronger than it is now, when we .see all 
mankind brought into closer relations 
^ than ever before, and more 

Hi** r obviously dominated by forces 
Nature^ ^ which arc essentially the same, 
though varying in their form. 
Yet it will appear, when the jiroblem is 
clo.sely examined, that the very novelty • 
of the present situation ol tlie world—the 
fact that our mastery of Nature has bt'cn 
.so rapidly extended within the last century, 
and that the phenomena of the sub¬ 
jugation of the earth by Europeans and 
of the ubiquitious contact of the advanced 


into 

the Future 


and the backward races are so unexampled 
in respect of the area they cover—that all 
predictions must be uttered with the 
greatest caution, and due allowance made 
for elements which may disturb even the 
most careful calculations. It may, indeed, 
be doubted whether any jiredictions of a 
definitely positive kind—jiredictions that 
such and suck things will hapj^en—can 
be safely made, save the obvious ones 
wdiich are based on the assumption that 
existing natural conditions remain lor 
some tune operative. 

'I'aking this assumption to be a legiti¬ 
mate one, it may be ])redictcd that })opu- 
kilion wdl continue to increase, at least 
till the now waste but habitable parts of 
tbe earth have bt'en tinned to acconut : 
that lai'es, except when* there is a maiki^d 
< olonr hue, will continue to become inter¬ 
mingled ; that the small and w’(\ak races, 
and especially the lower set of savages, 
will be absorbed oi di(* out ; that fewer 
and lewer languages will be spoken ; that 
communications will become even swifter, 

. easier, and cheaper than they 

A Glimpse 

merce and wealth will continue 
to glow, subject, perhaps, 
to occasional checks Irom political 
disturbance. 

There are also some negative pri'dictions 
on whicdi one ma\' venture, and wdlh a 
little more' confidence. No new race can 
appear, excejil possibly Irom a fusion of 
two or more existing rac(‘s, or Irom the 
difierentjatioii ol a branch of an existing 
race under new conditions, as the 
Americans have been to some slight 
extent differentiated from the English, and 
the Brazilians from the Portuguese (there 
having been in the latter case a certain 
admixture of negro blood), and as the 
Siberians of the future may be a different 
sort of Russians. Neither is any new 
language likely to a})pcar, except mere 
trade jargons (like Chinook or pigeon 
English), Ixxaiise tlie e.xi.sting languages 
of the great peo])les are firmly established, 
and the iirocess of change within each 
of the.se languages has, owing to the 
abundance of printed matter, become now' 
extremely slow. Conditions can hardly be 
imagined under wdiich such a phenomenon 
as the development of the Romance 
langiutges out of Latin, or of Danish and 
Swedish out ot the common Northern 
tongue of the eliw'eiith century, t^uld 
recur. 
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Tt may socm natural 
to add tlic iurt her predic¬ 
tion that the ^reat States 
and the /i^u’eat reh{<ions 
will contnine to i^row 
and to ahsorl) the small 
onus. *Hnt when we 
touch topics into which 
himiaii opinion or emo¬ 
tion enters, we touch a 
new kind of matter, 
where the influences now 
at work may be too 
much affected by new 
influences to permit of 








any ioHu ast. ('onditions 
mi^ht conceivably come 
into action which would 
split up som(‘ or mo.^t ot 
tht‘ piieseiit i^K'at States, 
and \)v\\v^ the world 
back to an ai^e ol small 
])()litical communities. 

So. too, lhou;^h tla* 
l(A\i'r*toi m^ ot })a,eanism 
aie Iasi \■,ullshln^^ and 
lli(‘ lour or ii\'e ,ei('at 
religions arc cxtendiiiL’ 
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THE PEOPLES OF THE WORLD AT PEACE 
From the statuary grovips on the Albert Memorial. 










INTRODUCTION BY RT. HON* VISCOUNT BRYCE 


tlioir sway, it is coii- 
c^ivablt* that new j)i('- 
pliets may arise, iound- 
ing new faiths, or that 
the existing n‘hgion'> 
may he split iij) into 
new sects widely di¬ 
verse troin one anol Ikm . 
ICvam th(‘ supremacy 
t)l the Knrop(‘ai1 races, 
well assiiri'd as it now 
appc'.ii s. in i\’ b(‘ r('diic(‘d 
b\' a \’aiiel\’ (d causes. 











SUMMARY OF WORLD HISTORY 

WITH 

A CHRONOLOGY OF TEN THOUSAND YEARS 

By Arthur D. Innes, M.A. 


YV 7 ITHIN the nieniory of living men, 
W the most advanced [x*o])lcs of the 
world believed that the world itseU had 
been created not (),()()() years ago. We 
have all learned now that the globe itself, 
that lif(‘—and long later mankind came 
into being thousands, hundreds of thou¬ 
sands -it may be millions —of years ago. 

How long precisely, none can tell. 
What we do know with certainty is that 
before the continents finally emerged in 
their present shape there was an Ice Age, 
immediately ]>receded by what is called 
the Drift Age, and that as early as the 
Drift Age man, the maker of implements, 
lived, and did battle with th(‘ cav(‘ bear aiul 
other monsters. Wh(‘re man first came 
into being, how he sjuTad over the globe, 
how the great races acquired lh(‘ir charac- 
tiTistics, we can only conjecture. 

Wherever and whenever man a])])eare(l, 
the earliest traces show him to have been 
a sociable animal living in communities. 

The earliest unmistakable traces 
of civilisation, order, polity, 
° ® an* found in the basins of the 

a ions Nile and the Eujihrates, dating 

jirobably as far back as ten thousand 
years ago. The* peojilc who built the 
I^yramids had already advanced far in the 
knowledge which gives man the mastery 
over Nature ; and the Pyramids were built 
certainly :pooo, and probably nearer 5,000, 
years before the Christian era. And while 
those pristine civilisations rose and fell in 
Egypt, civilisations were rising and jiass- 
ing away in Mesoj)otamia also. 

In the fourth millennium there ajipears 
first a pjcople with new characteristics— 
the'Semitic race, gradually dominating 
the Mesopotamian civilisation, spreading 
westward in successive waves to the 
Mediterranean, surging into Egypt and 
out again; creating the Ernjiires of 
Babylonia and of Assyria, and the Pheeni- 
cian and Canaanite nations. And while the 
Semite Empires rose and fell, and Egypt 
held upon her ancient way, still mightier 
natipns were coming to birth. The great 
Aryan or Indo-Eurojiean migrations began, 
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the Celt, the Latin, and the Hellene rolling 
westward by the luixine and the Northern 
Mediterranean ; while arjpther group passed 
southward, to the East of tlie Semites, 
s]U(‘ading the Aryan conquest over the 
greater part (^f the Indian })eninsula. 

Ot the doings of the great Semitic Powt'is 
in tlu' second millenium n.c. we have som(‘ 


knowk‘(lg(! Irom tin; Hebrew records ; and 


Conflicts 
of Ancient 
Peoples 

Egyplian, 


year by year fresh light is 
thrown on those records by 
inscrij)tions and tablets nefcly 
discovert‘d or newly d(icij)hered, 
Assyrian, or Hittite. Of the 


Hittite or early Syrian dominion we know 


little enough, (‘xc(‘pt that it successfully 
d(‘fied the invading armies of Assyrian 
kings and iCgy])tian Pharaohs. Before 


1500 tin* .Semite conquerors of Egypt, the 


Hvksos, were driven out—an event asso¬ 


ciated by some authorities with the 
Hebrew Exodus. From this time the ebb 


and flow of Egy)dian and Assyrian dynas¬ 
ties an* more deiiiiitely record(*d. In the 
elosing ecntnries tin* jirosperily of Tyre 
and Sidon rea('h(*d its lu‘ight, and the 
theoeratic Hebrew nationality formed a 
kingdom. We beronie aware of Hellenie 
or kindred Powers in Asia Minor, at Troy, 
in Crete, at Mycenje ; of AcEeans and 
Danaaiis in Egypt. 

Before another five hundred years had 
]mssed, tlironghout the coasts and islands of 


the Aegean Sea,/Eolians, lonians, 
^ Dorians establish^ themselves 

r'suter «‘y 

grew^ into a higlily-organised 


Stale. Over the Mediterranean, to .Southern 


Italy, to SiciU% to Marseilles, the new Greek 
civilisation carried its commerce and its 


culture. In Italy the Latin races were in 
like manner forming themselves into city- 
states, developing conceptions of Govern¬ 
ment undreamed of by Oriental minds. 
Rome was founded, and acquired a leader- 
.ship. Throughout the Hellenic and the 
Latin w'orld the idea of civic freedom took 


root ; the primitive monarchical systems 
disappeared, and, through revolutions and 
temjiorary despotisms, sometimes peaceful 








TIAE-TABLE OF THE WORLD: B.C 8000 to 500 

This Chronology, prepared as a ccmpanion to the Summary of the World’s History, sets forth 
id tabular form for ready rcf 2 rence the events dealt with in the* narrative on opposite pages 


Early civilisation of the Nile J 5 nsin. Efjvpt before the Pyramids 
Asiatic invasion ol 

Pr(*-Seinitic civilisations of tlie Kn])hrates Hasin. Susa h:iin(l(Ml. 

Invasion ol h^^vjit by dynastic laci-, qStK). Mtuia rules all Ef^vpt. First dynasty, 
Babylonian kinpjdoms of SunuTand Akkad. JCa fouiuls Endi',atid civilisi's Babylonia 

E^viit ; 'I'he Pyramid builders, (ireat Pvrainid Imilt by Kluifu (Cheoj^s), 4700. 
Karlie-it monuments to kiii”^ in B.ib\ Ionia, 4700 

JC^V'lit invaded Irom the north, h'irst, or Ikibvlonian, S{‘mitic wave m the Euphrates 
Valley, l^ise of Babylonian kingdoms. Sar^cai and Nar.nn Sin, Semitic rulers of 
Akkad. Muldle kingdom fit I'^^jiyt. K'-vival ol art. 'rwelfth dynasty (34CKd. 
Clink'a’.s rule in l^abyion. I h'velopincnt o| coinnurie, 3 ?oo 

K^Vpt invaded by tin* Hvksos. nomadic Seniilic coiujiieiors, tlu“ “ She]>h('nl Kin/^s ” 
Filtei'iith Dv nasty (251 o). S tond 1 J vKsos niovenn nt tja^o). 

(’on(|uest ol Babylon b\ hd.imitrs Rule ol 1 larnmnnibi (Annaplu l ol Gen. xi v. 2 1 29 
Si'c.ond, or Cana<mite, Semitic wave. < \lendinj3 to th<'^Nlediterranean. 

I'lrst ,Ar\’an mif^ration westward ov<‘r h'iirope,and sontliwaid ; conquest ol Hindostan. 

The 1 h'ksos dominate E^ypt. New kingdom E ghteenth ilynasty, 1381;. 
Expulsion of the Jlyksos, about 1 59 m. 

Rise ol Assyria. 

The Kassite dynnstv m Babslon, about 1750-1130. 
llittite Empire in Svna. 

Latin and ilellemc entry into lairopi* an<l .Asia Minor. 

Third (Ararnaan) Semitic wave, dominating \\, Asia, but absorbed in existing states. 

h'AR E.\si : B('ginning ol definite ( hmesc' hi .tory, with the Chau dvnastv. 

JCe.vi'T: Ninetemitli dynasty, Si thosan<l the Kamesid<‘s ; strnggh- with 1 lit tite Emjiire. 
W'rsTLK.N AsiA: Burnabunash. 1380. Pashe dynasty m Jkil^ylon, 1130-1000 
JVriud of Pluenician prospeiity. 

Rise of the Ihiitc'd Kingdom ol the Ifebrews. 

Crete, 'froy, and jM\cena-. '1 lu' Ionic and Doric niignitions. 

\Vi-STERN ,Asi.\ : d'he Hebrew kingdom di\ ided into Judah and DimcI or Sainaiia. 
Kist‘ of .Xrama'an kingilom of Syna. Chaldean domination in Ikab) Ion. 

Assyiiaii .Middk‘ lanpiie. 

ha.vrr : 'rwenty'Seeond <iynasty (“ .Shishak ” king ol Egypt). 

EuRoei: ; ICarly monarchical governments n'placed usually by ai istocracies. 

Probable period ot the llometic ]>oeins. 

W'lstkrn .Asia; Successful ic*sistance ol Syria to \ssyria. 

Appearance of the {Aryan) Medes m tlu* hiast. 

.Afric \: Founding of Carthage. 

Eoyi'T ; Domination ol Ethiopians or Cushites. 

AVI'Stf.rn Asia : Assviian New JCmpin* ; con(]uest of Syria, Samaria, and Babylon. 

Lydian an<l Phrygi.ui kingdoms in .Asia Alinor. 

EoKoriv : Develo[)mi’nt of t ity states in (becceanil Italy. Lycurgan legislation of 
Sparta, about .Soo. 

Rome founded as a monarchy, 753. 

Spn'ad of Greek colonies along Mediterranean coasts and islands, 

Westf.rn A.sia : ICxteiision ol I.ydian kingdom in Asia Minor 087-5 |6. 

Irruption of Cimmerians from the North. 

Bepiilse of Si'iinachenb before Jerusalem. Decline of As.syria. 

Eoyrt : Invasion by Esarhaddon Expulsion of ( iishites. d lie Saitic dynasty. 
Eurove; BiTween 700 and 500, s])oraihc ilisplacement of aristocracies by " tyrannies, 
follow'cd either by an oligarchical restoration or by dcTiiocracies. 

Home becomes head ol the League of Latin cities. 

Far East : Jajianese history begins. 

WKSTiiRN Asia - Narinmaul, King ol Bab\lon (559-538). Overthrow’ ol Assyrian 
by New Babylonian Empire ; the Babylonish captivity. 

Rise of Media, of wdiichf yrus, the Persian, makes himself master. 

Persian Empire: Overthrow of Lydia, New Babylonia, and Egypt. Aahmes 
(Amasis), 570 526. 

Far East : Confucius and Lao-Tse in China, and Bmldha in India. 

Europe: Greek states con.solidated. Athens: Solon 594. Pisistratidaj expelled, 510. 
Rome: Expulsion of the kings, about 510. The Commonw'calth. Administration 
aristocratic: Army and legislative assembly on basis of land-ownership. 
Etruscan—pre-Latin—domination in Italy. 
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and sometimes vioU'iit, tlie States took on 
for the most part a l^ej^nhlican iorm. 

In the East an Aryan Power overthrew 
the last of the Assyrian-Babylonian dy¬ 
nasties ; but these Persian coiKpitM'ors 
became assimilated to the con(|iu‘red 
nati<ms. Fundamentally their empire 
was ol the ^arne tv]H' as its predecess('rs. 
The Persian sway, however^ extended not 
only into h^gypt but over the partly 
Heilenised Asia IMnior; and the Ionic 
revolt, in the hist \ear ot the fifth century 
B.r. brought tlu‘ sjmit of the East and 
the sj)irit of the West into tierce collision. 
The great king hurled his hosts against 
defiant Hellas ; at Marathon and at 
Salamis, Athens shattered his army and 
his tk'ets. Thenc'ctorth, lor a thousand 
years, the West was the aggressor. 

Ihit tlu' rolling back (T the “ barbarian ” 
tidt‘ was not tlu- only glory that l(‘ll to 
Athens; jn that same C(*ntnrv tlu- little 
stat(‘ bore sons whose names 

stand in the front lank ol the 

the Orcek .,p .,|i 

Immortals Sophocles. Phidias. 

Pericles, Socrates, and Plato: in the next 
lialf century, Demosthem-s; with others 
almost if not (putt*, on the same ])lane. The 
character ot Atlu-ns. idealised, no doubt, 
is epitomised by Tlnu'ydides in the 
speech of Piuicies. She was the sum ol all 
that was b(-st and nobh-st in Helh-nism— 
its love ol Ireedom, of lu-auty, ol i-nergy, 
ol harmony, and its ]nibli(' sjarit. Politi¬ 
cally, the story ot tlu- ]>eriod which 
lollowed Salamis is mainly one ot the 
ri\’alrv lu-twei-n Athens and Sparta : 
until the i i^'C ot Mai'cdon, when King 
l^bilip made him^ell master ot all Ht-llas. 

Then, with tlu- beginning ol the last 
quarter ol the loiirth ('eiitiuy, Alexander 
the (beat bla/ed. ujKin the world, toj)])led 
t!u‘ (-mpiles ot Western Asia 
^ . belore him, conqiu-red Egypt, 

(^ing up s\vej»t over the great moun- 
lain-barriers into India, where 
Buddhijini had already begun to disj)]ace 
the'ancieiit Brahmanism ol the first Aryans. 
The (ireek infhu-nct-s did not long lingei 
in the far East alter tlu-great conqueror’s 
death. His can pu t- broke up. 
we-^t of the Eutihratc-s remained, indeed, 
under the dominion mainly ot one (irecian 
dynasty, the Seleucicke ; Egypt under that 
of another, the Ptolemies. Yet Alexan¬ 
der’s attemj)ts to blend East and West 
fail^-d. Orientalism abode, unconquered, 
ineradicable ; Hellenism j ire vailed almost 


after the fashion ol British domination in 
India to-day, in the land, but not of it.. 

Meanwhile, the struggle between Aryans 
and non-Aryans had been running a 
partly sej^arate course in the West. The 
Ph(enicians of Carthage and the pre- 
Aryan Etruscans, the (lominant j:>ower in 
Italy, made a joint assault on the (ireeks 
of Sicily and the Latins of the mainland 
at the beginning ol the tilth century. 
They were bc-atc-n back, but tor a C(-ntury 
the struggle continued between Koine and 
Veii. The great ("eltic*incursion of the 
(iauls threatened destruction to Rome, 
but ('omj>letc‘d the destruction ot Etruria. 
In the tourlh cc'Titury and tlu- first half ol 
th(‘ third century n.c. Rome was chiefly 
eiigagt-d in the double task ot acllit-ving 
sujiremacy, passing into actual dominion 
among tlu- Latin stati-s, and of establishing 
the great Senatorial oligarchy, against 
whose stubborn n-solution tlu- Epirote 
Pyrrhus hurled himselt m vain. 

Just sixty yt-ai's alter Alexander’s 
d(‘ath began the sixty ycxai's’ struggle 
betw(‘en Rome and Carthage, m tlu* lattt-r 
years ot which the genius of Hannibal was 
lotted against the grim pt*rsist(*nce ol the 
Roman olig.irchy. ('arthagt- h-ll ; Rome 
tiiumphed, and with her triumph t-ntt-red 
on lu-r can-er ol (-xti-nded coiKpiest. 

The organisation which ha<l ruh-d the 
city-state itst-li not ill. and laisi-d it to an 
immeiisr pre-(‘minence. sulliia-d also to 
maintain its powersot corujiK-st, 
^ . . . but not its political virtue. 

Romr*^ ° Rome’s :irmies subdued tlu-di- 
vid.ed and disorganisi-d realms 
which more or h-ss recognised the over- 
lordslup of Maca-don ; they made the 
Ptolemies and the Si'leiicida* acknowledge 
tlu-ir suprenuu'v : they shatten*d the new 
barbarian bonh-s, which bi-gan to jiour 
across the Aljime pass(>s. and the African 
tribes of Xumidia. But tlu* lofty public 
sj)int w'as gone which had made Rome 
so great when slu- w'as battling for life. 
Reformers aroM-, only to jirove that 
then* wars no power in the con>titution 
strong enough to enforce reform. Vic¬ 
torious generals with their legions behind 
them began to dictate legislation ; Marius 
and Sulla, democrats or reactionaries, 
signalised tl!eir political successes by 
slaughtering hecatombs of their opponents. 

At last, statesmanship and generalshiji 
found their supreme incarnation in one 
jierson, Julius Ca-sar. For many years 
one of the tw^o foremost men in the 



TinE-TABLE OF THE WORLD: B.C 500 to 1 

Collision of Enst and West. The Glory of Greece. Alexander and His Conquests. The 
*Rise of Rome. Overthrow of Carthage and the Establishment of the Roman Empire 


Il! 4 yj>l .iK*iin inc^'pcndciit ol l*cisia 


(if I'ciM.III 

( )( lills 


iiiKl(_‘r Ait.ixci 


The East and Africa Europe 

f_iKFJ<( F. Ki volt of Ionian (iiecks from IVisia, (fUhi ri. : lifpiilse of IVrsia at Maratlion 
400 Salamis (480) and IMataea ( 47 V) 

I.ifxnation fioni IVisi.i ol (lUi-k States in Asia (.aitlia«f by Sytariise at Hiniera (480). 

Minoi KomI'' Intieaseof political j)o\\. r of I'lelit ians. 

Ttilnmes I'list Roman Lottal Code (the \I 1 . 
J(evolt of K)^\p| from 1 ^‘isia lecomniesl Tables). 

(.HI I ( 1 A^e of IVritles, the j^ieat \tlienian 
diarnatist*'. and Pbidia' 

''tiii}4<jle foi siipiein.uv lelweeii Athi-iis and 
Spaita 

Il'-iyjil .ij^ain inc^'peiideiit of l*eisia l\«.MI I tec adeiic e of |■’tlll'-(-an [lowei 

l'ioi>itss of IMclx'ians in obtainiiif^ adininis 
tiatue powei. 

(iKil( 1 '^oc I ates ,ind f’l.ito 
. Spaitan and 'rheban siiprenuicies. 

, Romi Inx.isioii 1)\ the (.aids. 

• file land (juestion tlie Luinian l.:ins 

Lstabiislnnent of ne\'‘ •* Sonatoiial’' oh^aiclu. 
I\<oi\al of I'eisi.iii en<i)j\ under Aita\ei\es I Mension of Roman nnlitan settlements 01 

()( bus ( olonies 

(>\ettluo\\ (il 1 ‘eisia b\ \le\aiidei . Indi 1 (iicMci I’liilip of Macedoii I )einost lienes 
in\.ided I at Athens. Aiistotle 

I'.u tdioii (it ,\le\andei ^ f nipne fhe I'tcdennes ( omiuests of .\k\andc'i tb' f.KMt. j ^ c.’ 

in f.'.^Npt.and the '^elem id i in \sia 1 Rcxii ''ccond Roman fuatv with < .irth.iee. 

riieiidb lelations Ik tween Ndt in ns and ' J )issoliitii n of I :)tiii I ea:;ne Siipiemact of 

( handi.i'anpta ol ilmdostan. Rome in ll.vls Samnite wais. 

Komi 1 etjislative powei of I'klx’iaii t oiiutia 
'I I ibut.i established. 

t'oiiti“.ts lietw'e 11 '^\iia ("si lem id.i) and f.uipt F’\iiluisiii Ital> ,itid Sn il\ 

(the Rtidi'inai dvn,is1\i 'I le.itv between Rome and pt. 

'scnat'iilal sujtienuu \ .»t Rome 
I list I’linii \\ ai (^4 I) 

! (.1.1 let Rise ol tlie \Lli.ean 1 e niie. 

Asoha. kin '4 ot Maeh.id.i (11 indostan ). I’.nddhist ( .lUhaemian powei estalibshid in .'sp.im 
I'steiision of tin '^eleiu id dominion un lei J Romi '>(•( ond I'hiik War. iiS- 201 , Hannibal in 
\ nti(H hns the < iie.it ' ItaK. 218 -’(\; “>( ipio In S|)aiii. 

Rise ot tlie I'ai tliiali dominion of the Xis.uid.'e /aim ? 0 -’ 

I .ill of < aittia'je, m’ Extension ol Roin.in doimnion ovm ‘>p:nn and 

\(ath \tii(,i 

()ti>,imsation of pro\ me c's snbiect to the lni}ien,il 
Reiiubhi 

W. iis between I’a 11 liia and t he'^eli in id.i Histoi\ ot f mope meim"' m 1h.it ol Romi. 

Maiiab’an ie\<dl ol lud.i.i ( ollision of Rome witli (1) M.i(.edon. (2) tlie 

.\ntioi Ini'. I'lnphanc'' (oiniueis l-.^vpt. but ii.iii kinf*dom >f the .'^eleutidm 

letiies. M.iceiion iieromes a Ronuiii pioMiue. 

Iv4\pt .iiid ‘s\M.i become R’om.m protei loi.iles Rome assumes 1 rotectoiate of f-KMd t'od Sm'm. 

'Jhiid I'linic W. II. and destiuetion of (aifha)(e. 

I 4 (.. 

(iii-ek State'' absorlied into pirninte ot Mace¬ 
donia. 

X. ibata'.in State 111 .\i.ibi.i I )e\elo|)inent of politie.il powei of (i) dema- 

A T.ut.ii kiiifidom est.iblished m east of I’arthia. eonues; (2) sedcliers 

Ju)>uitlMn W'ai in \frica. 'flie (dacchi. 1 iqi. 

Coiuiuest of .Soutli (i.uil defeat of 'feutoiies 
and (.Tmbii bv Manns 

'social war. Id .11 ins and .Siiila. d’he Proscrip" 
Mithr.vd.itu w.irs, .SS-(i 3 . 'I he .Millan ( onstitulion. 81 . [tions. 


(>\(‘tthiow (il I'cisia b\ Mes.uidei . Indi i 
m\ .ided 

I'.u tilloii (it ,\ lesalidei ^ f nipne fhe I't(dennes 
in faaN pt. and lie* "selem id 1 in \sia 
I'lieiicib lel.itnms 1k tween N'li in iis and 
( li.indi.mnpt.i ol 11 indostan. 


Contests betw'e 11 "'Mi.i ('>( lem id.i ) .iiid f.u\pt 
(the l‘lolc‘m.ii dvn.isl \ 1 


Asdk.i. km '4 ot M,mil.1(1.1 (11 iiidost.m ). I’.nddhisI 
f'steiision of {h( '^eleiK id dominion im lei 
\ nti(H hns the < iie.it 

Rise-of the I'.u tliiali dominion ol fhe Xis.uid.e 
I .ill of ( ai tlia'je, m ’ 


W .11 s between I'a Ulna and the ''cli m id.i 
Mai l ab 'an ic'\ <dl ol Iud.i .i 

.Xntioiluis fpiphanes (on((ueis l-.^cpt. but 
letiies. 

Iv4\pt .ind 's\M.i become R’om.m protei loi.iles 


X.ibata'.in .'state in .\i.ibi.i 

A T.ut.u kiimdom est.iblished m east of I’arthia. 
JimuitlMii W'ai in \frica. 


Mithr.vd.itu w.irs, 88-113. 'I he .Millan ( onstitulion. Si. [tions. 

The East, to the Kuphiates. bimieht undei l’oinpe\. Rneof Julius Casai. 

Roman iloininioii. 1 he K.ist bioui*ht unciei Roman clomini n. 

luda a : fall of the Mac’ialx*es. (. .isai idiujiieis liaul; lands in Ibitain. 

.Sc>thi,in or ’faitai inclusion fnto India, and Oveithiowof I’omiiey; C'resar viitual emperor. 


admixture with Punjab laces. 

I'rnypt becomes a Roman province, 30. 


Muiclei of Ca'sar, 44. 

Rivalry of Antony and Octavian, 43-30. 

'J he Piinc^vate, or Fmpire, establislied under 
.Augustus (Octavian) in virtue of the Im- 
perium Proconsulare (2;) and Tiibiin CiU 
Potestas (23). The Kmpiie oiganised. 

Cicero, Virgil Idvy, Horace. 
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Most Momentous . 
Event in 
Human History 


Rt‘j)ublir, lie liiially ('lu^lK’d rival 

Poiniuau^ aiul hccaiiK' arknowlvdgcd hvad 
of tlu* statr. IVloic 1 h' could coinplclt* 
the work ol reconstruction, ('jvsar U'll 
beneath the daj^gc'rs ot R('])ub]i('an enthu¬ 
siasts ;' but ere many years liad passed 
his adopted son Oct avian triumphed over 
all rivals, and ('slablished the Princi})ate 
or Em])ire, the absolute d/nninion of one 
ruler over the whole Roman world—- 
although that dominion was still main¬ 
tained under tlu^ R(‘j)ubli('an forms. 

A tremendous event in itself, the reign 
of Augustus vvitnesN(‘d an event tht‘ most 
momentous in tlu* liistory of mankind-— 
the birth f)f Christ, unless 
we should ratlua* a])ply that 
term to the years of His 
ministry, which iell in the 
time of the second Em])eror, Tiberius. The 
new faith born on the soil ot ] lukea was 
to modify juofoiindly all the ideals, social 
and political as w'i‘11 as theological and 
personal, of the entire W'estern world ; 
but lor inany years its adherents remained 
nothing more than a persecuted yet 
steadily growing stvt ; sus[H‘ct(“d and 
hated as anarchists ratlu'r than as mis- 
believeis, in a w'orld when* the rankest 
and wildest suiKU'siitions lived <'idv by 
side with a general intellectual scvpticisin. 

For lour ('enturit's iIk' lm]»erial city 
rnlt‘d over lu'arly the wdiok' known 
W'orld. Peyond the Kuphiales on the 
cast, beyond the Rhine and the Danube, 
sht‘ could maintain no ptM'inanent 
footing ; wathin Ikm' own borders it 
seemed as though her sway b(*came a part 
of lh(‘ natural order—so much so that 
w’hen her ])(»w'c‘r liad jiassed awaiy her 
very conquerors did her homage and took 
u]K)n tlu“mselv(‘s titles as her othcers. 

But the overthrow' w as yet a long w'ay off. 
The reconstruction organised by Augustus 
. and his Ministers was d(‘veloped 
^ome 111 rulers—Tiberius, Tra- 

^ .. jan, Hadrian, the Antonines— 
during some tw’o hundred 
years, in spite ot intervals when a mur¬ 
derous tyranny or a feeble incom})etencc 
occupi(‘d the throne of th(' Ca*sars. From 
the Pillars of Hcicules to the riv^r of 
Mesopotamia, northw'ard as far as Jh'itain, 
southw'ard to the dt^serts of Africa, Roman 
civilisation, Roman law and justice, Roman 
military discijdine, and Roman roads 
maintained the Roman ])eace. 

Jhen came an era when the Imperial 
purple became the prize of successful 
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Fall of Rome 
and 
Rise of Goths 


generals acclaimed by their legions ; and 
the lionlu'r armies, themselves largely 
formed nut ot 'reutonic or other semi- 
“ barbarian ” tubes, found themselves face 
to face with new barbarian hordes which 
for another century and a half they held in 
check. Hut the tremendous ext('rnal ]ires- 
sure on frontiers so vast made it impera¬ 
tive that the Government should be some¬ 
what decentralised. At the end of the 
third century Diocletian parted the empire 
into four great divisions. The new system 
could not efidure ; Constantine 
the Great again became sole 
emperor. Under him Christi¬ 
anity was at length adopted as 
the slate religion ; the (diiirch herself be¬ 
came a fundamental factor in the political 
system ; and the political centre of gravity 
was transferred from Rome to Byzantium. 

Again the empire w’as partitioned,,and 
then, lor a hriet w'hile betorc the end of 
the toiirlh century, united again under 
Theodosius. But the end was at hand. For 
a few' yeais the great general .Stilicho held 
the Teutonic Goths at bay in Italy, while 
Vandals and Sin/ves jxinred througli Gaul 
into Spain. Then, early in the filth cen¬ 
tury, Stilicho (lied. Alaric led his eoiupier- 
ing hordt's to tlu' gates of Rome, and sacked 
the Eternal City. His successor, Ataulf, 
took his Goths away, to dri\e the Vandals 
out oi S[)ain into Alrica, and set up a givat 
western kingdom on their owm account. 
Jhil after the Goths, Iresh barbarians 
swarmed in—Tartar Huns under Atlila, 
who wrought huge devastation and then 
finished lor ev(‘r ; then Irtish Teutonic 
armies, winch took possissioii ot Italy, 
though in the East the Empire still held 
its own. And in (haul the (German) 
FVank-. under tlieir king, Ckwis (Chlodwig, 
Endw'ig), (‘stablished the dominion wiiich 
w'as to give its name to F''i;p.n('e when the 
Frankish element had almost jiasscjd out 
of the country. FTir-away Britain had 
already been abandemed, and was falling 
a })iTy to the Saxons and the Angles, the 
“English” who were driving the earlier 
Celtic inhabitants before them into the 
^ . . mountain fastnesses of the west 
Beginning ^nd north. Again, in the East, 
g . in the sixth century, the empire 
yean lum Byzantium asserted 

its power. Justinian is memorable for that 
great codification of Roman Law on 
which the legal systems of half the jurists 
in Europe have been based. His reign is 
famous also for the exploits of his briUiant 



TIME-YABLE of the WORLD: A.D. 1 to 300 

Organisation of the ^ Roman Empire. The Rise of Christianity. Partition of the 
• Empire. The Barbarian Invasion and Fall of the Western Empire. Rise of the Franks 


The East and Africa 


Destimtion of hy J’jtus. ;o 


Aralna as ,i Uoni.ui pioviiuas 

'I'nij in\ fxix^dition to thi' iVisiaii (iiiK uiisju- 
ii-ssful I^.istwanl (“xpaiisinii nf K(»ine 
f lu-rkfd. 

I'-stahlisluu(.Mit t»f Konian supKMo.u \ in Annenia 


'^utu'ssiid (.anipan;i.s of Scvcuis at;aiust l*at 
thiaiis 

iVisian kmndcm ot tlu> \iss.iiud<‘s displaces 
llie I'attliiaii l.iupire. 


(ot I.nipLMur Valen.in in the iki'vt hy 
tlu* l'«'isians 

Dislriulnni (tl I’alnui.i in the ieii>ii of 
/eiiohia 


I'Ateiisioii ot lUiddlusni in China. 


ITisuccesslid Koinan campaign aRaiiist I’ersia. 


Vandals, expelled from Spain, established in 
Afiiui. 


' Europe 

I IleginniriK of the Christian ICra. 

[ Imperial system conijileted under Tiberius, 
i Rhine, Danub*. and Euphrates form fiontiers 
of the Empire. 

I Caligula and Claudius enipeiors. 

, IlkiiAiN' Koman ortupatioii. 

I .spiead of Christ Kwdtv. 

.Neto eniperoi. (Jalha. Otho, Vitellius. 

Vesjiasi in • the “ TTu’ lan " empeiors. 

Neiva chosen hv S iiate in siu cession to 
Doiuitiau. 'I he “ I'lve good Emperors,” 
«>n-iSo. 

■ .siuicssion of Trajan. fiS. 

I 'riajan's lampaigiis in Daiia. 

! .\duiinisttation organ^ed undei Hadiinn 
j Roman law systen atised by .SaKius Inlianiis 
; \iitoniniis I’lus, 

Development of Roman rivilisition in (lavil 
and .spam. 

Campa'gns of Meinis .\urelms in r.innoiua. 
'I he legions in llKna, hugely composed of 
“ hailmians,” ac(inire po\\» i 
.\ft»‘i ComiiKalus.S'lies ot empeiors by military 
si lection. 

.Se\eius temporaldy assigns the West toClodius 
Mhiniis 

1 ITiither sxstenutising of Koman law hy the 
1 //';/r c('//>///,'/. I'ipian.etc. 

! IncK'asing piessim ot I mitonic tribes on the 
! fiontier. ( amp.ugns of ,Ma\inuiius 
I Demis einpmoi official ]ieiseciitioii of 
( hnstianity 

.Advance of the (loths and Alemanni ch eked 
' l)\ ( laudius .ind .\urelian 

Diocletian enipeior, Jlivsion of the Einpiie 
nuclei a snboiclinate “ \ngn^tus'' and two 
suboiclinate *' Ca sais ” 

I East p rscTUtion of Cluistiins under Dn- 
■ cEtiaii 

! Constantine the (Iient 

I Constantinople (New Rome, Uy/antiuni) is 
1 made the cendre of the Empiie. 
i Clmstianitv estahlislied as the State leligion 
! Council o( N’lcasi 

TVmpoiaiv revival of I’aganisni niifler Julian 
the Apostate. 

Advance of the (loths checked by Theo- 
i dosius. 

Empiie sepalated into East and West, y/y. 

I .Alaiic the Visigoth held in check in the 
I Western Empiie by .Stiheho. 

' Westward movement ot X’andals through (laul 
' to Sp.iin. 

Sack of Rome by .Xlaric, after death c)f Stilicho. 
End of the Koman occupition of Britain. 

The (loths withdiaw westwards. Establish¬ 
ment of the Visigothic kingdom of 1 heoderic 
in Spain and .Aejuitania. 

I Tiruption of the lluns under AUila. 


IJRii'MN : The coming of the Savons. 

Ikiibarian “ I’atiicians'’ .>et up and depose 
Western Emperors. 

Odoacerj“ King ” in Italy, r cognises supiemacy 
of the Eastern Empeior /eno. 

Theoderic the Ostrogoth founds a Teutonic 
State in Italy. 

Rise of the Franks in (laul, under Clovis. 
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general, Belisarius, wlio de'^troyt'd the 
Vandal kingdom in Alriea, r(‘slored the 
Imperial rule in Italy, and recovered 
provinces in Asia which had been in danger 
nf falling into the gri]) of thi‘ now aggressive 
rulers of Persia. Hut in Hie West, tlu'siic- 
ress was onl}^ temjiorary. Under ])U‘ssure 
ot 'I'artar or Slavonic hosts from the 
Flast, a fresh I'lMitonic swarm, the Lom¬ 
bards, entered Italy and mastered the 
North. Th(‘ significance of Rome now lay 
in the sujiremacy ol her jiontiticate, un- 
acknowl(‘(lged in the East. 

In S])ain, the Gothic siijinmiacy gave 
promise of an ordeily and just govern¬ 
ment. In the wide K'alnis of the Franks 
.mauhy and liloodshed wcvv almost cisise- 
It'ss. In m itlua' did the dominant IVutons 
flrive out the older Iberian and ('(‘llic 
jiopulatioiis, as th(‘ English wi*re rloing m 
the open lands of tlu* northern island. In 
both, the (uMinan institutions weu‘ <!<*- 
vi*lo])ing into that feudal system which 
was utterly iiK'omjiatibh' with the main¬ 
tenance of a strong ('eiilral nil(‘, since it 
('iiabled a powerful v’assal to bid deliami* to 
his nominal suzerain. Thioughout tlu‘ 
sixth and seventh centuries ])rogiess was 
stayt'd in ancient (iaiil; in Spain it was 
to be revolutionised by a new invader. 

Eastward, at tlu' (’iid of tlu* sixth cen¬ 
tury, tlie Slavonic wave was surging uj)on 
the empire’s northern frontier; in .Asia. 

Persia was again forcing her 
.***“ way towards the l\ledit(Tra- 

. m'an. Both were ( hecked by 

***'* the Ein|H*ror Ileraclius early 

in the .seventh century. But, meantinu', a 
new Power had come into being. Moham¬ 
med had aris(‘n. Inspired by the fanatical 
fervour ot Islam, the warriors of Arabia, 
soon to be known as the Saracens, swe})t 
all before them. They did not at first make 
Fhiropc their objective ; the Caliphs car¬ 
ried their coiKpieniig arms over \V(‘st(;ru 
Asia, into Egypt, and along the southern 
coasts of the Mediterranean. Tlien they 
began to beat against the empire itself. 
The eighth century had hardly oj)ened 
when they poured into Sjiain ; dissensions 
among the Gothic chiefs gave them ])rompt 
victory. They swept up to the Pyrenees ; 
but their adv^ance was stayed by ('harles 
Martel, the virtual lord of the Franki.sh 
kingdom. On the East their armies as¬ 
sailed Constantinople, but were disastrously 
repulsed by the EmpcTor T.eo the Tsaurian. 

>fow, for the first time, Pajial sanction 
was demanded and obtained lor a change 


of dvnasty. 'I'lie last Merovingian king 
of the Franks was de[)0'>(‘d in favour ,of 
Pej)in, the son of (diaries Martel. He was 
succeeded by his son, Karl, a (German of 
the (iermans, d(‘s])ift‘ the ITench form of 
his ])opular title Chai k'magnc'. 

During his long it'igii the Moors in Spain 
were driven back beyond the Ebro ; the 
Saxon tribes across the Rhine'were forced to 
, sulunit and to accc'pt Christi- 

Charlemagne Poillbard oppres- 

t*' . ** sors of Italy were vaiKiiiished ; 

and oil file la>pe s mitiafivt', 
( harleimigne hmisilf was acclaimed and 
crowned at Rome' as empc'i'or and suc- 
ci'ssor ol thc' (de^ais. All ot tlu' Wi'st that 
remaiiu'd to Byzantium was Soullu'rn 
Italy. TIk' ri'vivc'd ('m]>ire came iiitd bi'ing 
on ( hrislmas I)<iv, a.d. Nod. 

The* gre at dominion and the organisation 
constructed by ('harUanagne fell irdo 
divi'-ioiis aflc'r his dc'alh. I'lie lands east of 
the Rhine lemamed Gc'rmaii : on the west, 
the d\‘utom(' force's yielded to the Latin- 
is(‘d ('('Itic spirit. Slowlv h'ranct' and Ger¬ 
many c'meiged. In Idigland tin* suptemac'y 
among Ihc' rival people's jiasst'd liom the 
Angles ot Noitliumbiia or of the .Midlands 
to the* Saxon house o! Wi'ssi'x, Hungary 
was hc'ld by tlic' Mongolian A\ ars, presently 
to be disj)lai‘(*(l by thi'ir Magyar kinsmi'ii *, 
othc'rwisi' liastern Kuiopi', lllyiia, as wi*lJ 
as the 'J'laiis-Damibe distric'fs, was being 
giadually possfsst'd by the Slav'onic race's. 
'J'lu'ir \Neslward movenu'iit was decisively 
stayed m tlu' tc'iith century by Ht'ury the 
Fowler and Otto Ihi' (iri'at, ^^'ho, lor the 
st'cond time', revived the “ Holy Roman 
Fhnpire ” in the \\Vst in a form which 
eftc'ctivc'ly tiaiislati'd it into the “ German 
Empire.” Mc'aiiwhile, the Vikings from 
the* north first ravagc'd the* wc'sfern coasts, 
then wrung great jirovincc's from thc kings 
ol Faigland, and of “ F'raftcia,” jireparing 
for the day when thi* Norman sjiirit should 
.sc't thc tone; of Western Eiirojie. 

In thc Eastc'in Mohammedan world thc 
Saracen dominion was passing to Tartar 
races—-to the Scljuk Turks or thc Ghaz- 
navid Turks, and later to the Ottomans ; 

the genuine Saracens had 
r greatest days in 

Feudalism Haruii-al-Raschid 

in uropc Frankish Empire 

of Charlemagne was being di.smem- 
bered. Europe in the eleventh century had 
pas.scd, or was jiassing, into what is dis¬ 
tinctively known a.s the Feudal Period, or 
later Middle Ages. Everywhere it became 
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the object of the great rulers to establish 
a strong central government, and of the 
Papacy to establish a supremacy over all 
governments. Feudalism and the Papacy 
were the rivals of the centralising tendency. 

In England, where a Norman dynasty 
and Norman aristocracy established them¬ 
selves, the unifying process was astonish¬ 
ingly rapid. I'he Cf)nntrv was compara¬ 
tively shielded from Papal interpo.sition by 
distance. A seru's ol vigorous 
and moiiarclis prevented 

]nin‘ feudalism from ever get- 
rance ting devel()})(‘d ; it resulted that 
in the thirteenth century baronage and 
])eoj)le made (‘ommon cause in im]K)sing 
not leiidalisiu, but constitutional control 
over the kings. In France, the victory of 
th(‘ crown over feudalism was far .slower : 
the ieudatories were too powerful, and 
among them were the kings ot England, as 
dukes or counts of great territories within 
h'rance. Tlu' Hundred Years’ War 
was, in fact, not so much a contest for 
the French (lown as a struggle between 
the French kings and tlu'ir mightiest 
vassals. It was not till the English had 
been finally exjH'lled that Louis XI. 
was enabled to mak(' the crown su])reme 
in France. There, as in Englaiul, the 
monarchy never submitted to the Pajiacy; 
it was so lar victorious in that struggle 
that in the lourteenth century the seat 
of the Roman ]xmtiti('att‘. was transferred 
to Avignon, and the Pontiff himself 
became literally the creature of France. 

Spain and Byzantium alike nunained 
for the most part outside the general 
EurojX'an current, i'hey wi'ie the buffers 
betwc’en Christendom and Islam. In th«* 
Spanish Peninsula tht‘ Moors were held 
more or less at bav, but the 


Christendom 
nnd the 
Crusades 


land was not treed troin their 
dominion till tlie clfise ol the 


fifteenth century. Byzantium 
held the Turks at bay till the middle ot 
the same century ; then she fell for ever. 
Between the eleventh and thirteenth 
centuries, Christendom carried on against 
^Islam the long contest of the Crusades ; 
but the warriors who took part in those 
wars neither fought nor organised as 
though themselves forming an organic 
body ; the Christian liosjs in Pal(‘stinc 
were mere miscellaneous gatherings, united 
only in the temporary fits of enthusiasm. 
The Holy vSepiilchre was gained, but with¬ 
in »a century it was lost again; the 
crusading cause was one to which not 
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states, but individuals only, devoted 
themselves. Conquest would have beeji 
possible only if the Crusaders had gone 
forth pre])ared to make their own homes 
in Asia. Tiie East could not be hold by 
garrisons witli no abiding interest there. 

Islam, tlien, held, and more than held, 
its own against the West ; while during 
these same centuries it swept cast and south 
through the passes of the Punjab into 
India, establishing Turk and Afghan king¬ 
doms over most of the great jieriinsiila ; 
though the vast hulk of the popula¬ 
tion th(‘rt‘ held to the Hinduism which, 
])orii ol the earlier ihahmaiiisin, had 
almost exp('!l('<l Hie Buddhist religion, 
which, howevei-, had estahlished itselt 
piTiiianenlly in Further India and ('liina. 

The miglit ol Islam eoiild hav’e heeii 
ovtn llirown only hy a iinif(‘d ('hristendom, 
and for that the disintegrating forces 
were too great. England and, more slowly, 
Fran(‘(‘ lre('d th(‘mselves from feudalism. 
But Chnstc'iulom recpiired one, head. If 
. the Papacy had stood by the 

mpire, emiiin', leiidalisin might have 
a- „ bt'iMi broken down, and the 

emperor have luTonie that 
head. But the Papacy aimed at supremacy 
for itself -tin; spiritual iiower was at war 
with the temporal. Anti-imperial factions 
claimed the snpj>ort of the Church ; tlic 
efforts at consolidation of the great 
Hohenstaiiten Emjxnors, Barbarossa and 
h'redcrick II., w(‘re unsiiceesslul. The 
empire itsell became only a congeries of 
kingdoms and dukedoms, coiintu's, bishop¬ 
rics, fr('(‘cities, and leagues of cities, under 
the Austrian house of Hapsburg : while 
Rome, mighty from the days of (bvgory 
VTI. to Innocent TIL, lost its prestige 
in the captivity at Avignon and by the 
(Ireat Schism which tollowed. In 
England Wycliffe’s voice ^as raised ; on 
the south-east ot the empire the Hussite 
wars raged, premonitory of the Refor¬ 
mation. 

In 1453 Constantinople fell, and the 
Turk was permanently established in the 
cast of Europe. As a coimtcrstrokc, in 
the west, not forty years later, 
the Moorish dominion in Spain 
. was wi])ed out, Spam emerging 

* as a united (Tristian kingdom. 

Before the end ol the century (x)lumbus 
and Gama had discovered America, and 
virtually rediscovered India. Across the 
ocean a new, almost unlimited field for 
expansion, for enterprise, for rivalry had 



TIME-TABLE OF THE WORLD: A.D. 1000 to 1300 

Development of Feudalism. The Rise and Decadence of the Papacy. The Crusades. 

• Holy Roman Empire. The Organisation of England, France, and Spain. The Renaissance 

A.D. 

The Non^Christian World 

Christendom 

Q3 

1000 

Mahimul of (ihazni. Be^inninfi of Mohair.- 

Scandinavian power: Canute, Kins of Norway, 

1000 


medan invasions of India. 

Sweden, Denmark, and Enjjland 

Franconian line of emperors; HurKundy reunited 


1050 


to Empire. 

Dynasty of Hii};h Capet in France 

1050 

Towel of the Si-ljuk '1 nrkisli Dynasty. 

En(.lamj: The Noiman (.ontpiest, iof)6 

Norman c<»n(iiiests in Sicily and S. Italy. 

Tower of the Enipiie under Henry III. 
Tontiticate nt (iie^ory V)l. (Iliklebrancl). 








Ite}*inninH <»f the stresale hetvieen Tajiacy 



• 

and Emi ire (Henry IV'.) 

I'nst Cnis.ide. 


1100 


- - - .. — 

1100 



1 Develo|imeiit of Tafia 1 powri 
! E\<.i \Mi Oif>anisation of ccnltal f'oveiii' 
nieiil under Henry I. checked under .Stephen. 
Nonnan kinydoni ol SiciU. 

Coniad, tiist Holienstauleii eiiifiernr. Be;4in- 




niiifi (*f (luelphs (Tajial) and (diiliellines 
(Impc'iial) 


1150 

— -- - 


1150 


The Angevin dominion ot llmry H . tonif 1 isin;,' 

* 

Tst.iblKlinienl ot Moli.iMinied.in (<djon)dynastv 

half TraiKe. 

E\«.i.\m>. End of feudal anarchy. IVla.MMiuiu 



at iielhi. 

powei of ('roun Heiiiy woistecl in the 



('<in(|U''sts of til • .'s.uaietis undei the .Sidjuk 

stiuui'le wifli tlie ( lunch. 



Saladin. 

riiivaiiv t\|)ified in Kicbaicl Cu iii-cle Limi 



'I liiul ( lus.ide (L'o ui-df-I i<in) 

T’redeiiik Taihaiossa CMiifieioi, 115^ ll<p 
(.atv deceioi'iiv iit. Loinb.iul l.ea«ue . and 




(iCM ni.in Tree ( it es 

Ad\aiue of Moots in .^pain. 


1200 

(i(Mi^his Khan laitai anuiucsts in Asia and 

— — — - — _ 

1200 


Highest jiower o^ Taf»ac\, utuiei Innocent Ill. 



mujttion into I'Auope 

1 ram is of Asmsi : 'nstitution c»f McMidicaiil 



Ihiddhjsin obsolescent in Imlia 

I'Tiais. 




I'.Nc,L\M> Magna ha/l.i. contest of Crown 
and Itaions, Loss ot \ngc'viii dominion 

ITc \NC I • Dcweiopmeiit of central jiower iindei 




I ouis VIH. and 1 \. 




Institution ot the T’eutomc kniglits 

Ilre.ik up ot tie* Eastern Kinfiiie. Venice*. 


1250 


Dec adence of Inifienal powei. TTist Habshuig 

1250 



End of the (Tusading fieiioil femjieioi. 



Kise o( the Ottoman (Othiivan) I’uiks. 

li.\i\ Rise of IToieme. Dantcn tdotto. 


1300 

Khulilai Khan in hastein Asia 

Em.i.am* bstabhdmient of Tarliament (Monl- 
loii and Kdwaitl 1 .). Organisation of ilie 
English nation. 

1300 


The Tajiacy “in captivity ” at Avignon. 



Manichike Siilt ins in KgyiJt. 

Imlef endeiicc ot Sts^tland. 

Iiideiiendcuice of Swit/eiland 

ftttonian J'uiks c'stablisli a footing in Euroiic* 


1350 


E.nc.l\N i) AND Ekanl'i:; IJegnining of the 
100 Veais W'ar, 

1350 

Kise of the Mint> dynasty in China; espnlsion 

The laccfuerie in F'rance. 


of Mongols, 

The (uc'at Schism, period of dual Tafiacy. 
Enc.iand: Teasant revolt. Failure of Richard 



CoiKjiiests of 'J'imui thi‘ 'I'artai (d'ameilane) 

II.’s attempt at absolutism. \\ ychtte. 

Union of Lithuania with I'oland 


1400 

1450 

Knipiies of Mexico ami I’efii. 

End of (Jreat .Schism. Hussite wars. 

Faiglisli concfuebt of ITance. and suhsecjiient ex¬ 
pulsion Incrc-asing powers of Tailiameiit. 
InvcM.tion of printing press. 

1400 

1450 

t 

TTiiks capture Constantinople. 

Icnc.lan'h: Wars of the Roses, 





Maritime greatness of Tou 11 c.al. [Isabella 

Spain consolidated under Ferdinand and 



Discovery of America by Christopher Columbas; 
and of Cape route to India by Vasioda (Jama 

France consolidated under Louis XI. 

Enc.i.-Vni) consolidated under Henry V’Tl. Fis- 



tahlishment of absolutism under con.slitu- 


1500 


tional forms. 

1500 
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Revival of learning. Humanists. .Savonarola. 
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been opened to the European peo])les. 
Already in the realms of intellect old 
forgotten knowledge had been gradually 
recovered by the Renascence, the revival 
of learning and letters; with the intellec¬ 
tual expansion and the invention of the 
printing press paths to new knowledge were 
being opened. Men were shaking them¬ 
selves free from the shackles of authority 
and tradition. Hence, the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury witnessed that revolt of half Western 
Christendom from Rome wliicli we call the 
Reformation ; in its essence, though by no 
means in its form at the first, a revolt 
against the interposition of any human 
• authority between the individual man and 
his Maker. With that revolt political 
and national divisions were inextricably 
blended, while the whole was conijili- 
cated by the new conditions ot poluical 
supremacy created by the New World. 

The next two centuries, then, >aw 
France, already a coii<olidat(‘d '^tate, 
develop into the fii>t military Power 
under the mo^^ a])soliite monarch in 


Eiiiope—through a s.age of jaolonged 


Growth 
of Modern 
Nations 


rc'ligious stritc which cnd<*d by 
establishing the toleralionist 
Ikuirboii, Ht'itrv l\b, on llu' 
tliroiK', through the rule* ot the* 


two great rardinals, Richelieu and 


Mazarin, to the iniolvraiii nutocraey of 


Louis XIV,, with a close <ansfocra('y no 


longer in opposition to the crown but 
allied to it. 


In England the d(*velopnicn! was (>n 
diffeient lines. There; we* find an absolutist 


movement, the outcome ot the Wars ot 
the Roses, Bm however autoeratie the* 


Tudors were, they held by constitutional 
forms, and pr(*served the intense loyalty 
of their people. On Elizalx'tli’s death, 
a ccntury-old matrimonial allianee ])lared 
the^. sceptres of England and Scotland in 
a single hand. 

Then, on the theor}^ of Divine right, the 
Crown attempted to override the* consti¬ 
tution ; the Civil War gave the power 
neither to king nor jiarliament, but te> a 
military dictator. On his death the coun¬ 
try reverted to a compromise between 
Crown and Parliament; the Stuarts, again, 
with the aid of their coirsin, the autocrat 


of France, attempted to recover absolu¬ 
tism. They were driven from the country, 
and constitutionalism—in effect, govern¬ 
ment by an oligarchy of landowners—^was 
decisively established. The religious prob¬ 
lem ^had found a decisively Protestant 
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.solution at an early stage; but Anglican¬ 
ism and Puritanism soon grew mutuaHy 
intolerant ; it was only with the Rev^olu- 
tion of if)88 that toleration and constitu¬ 
tionalism definitely triumphed togcthi*r. 

Meanwhile^ in the reign of Elizabi*th, 
England had asserted her intellectual 
eminence by giving birth to Shakespeare 
and to Bacon ; and had decisively dis- 
placed Spain from the ruler- 
.shij) of the seas. In the 

of North .-fnieric.i counter¬ 
balanced the Spanish dominion in the 
south and centre of the WestciTi Heniis- 
])here, though it was not iinchalh ni;i d by 
France. In the Fbist a great roiuniereial 
rivalry had grown up between l‘bu.,;lisli, 
Dutch, and French—a in'airy still to 1 m* 
loiiglit out. 

In th(‘ ('arly yt'aix ol iht* si\ cciah 
century mail iiiioi lal alliaiua's had , aned 
Spain, the Low (' )uutri(‘s. and tin* < 
under a siiij^k* ruiei. a Hapsl)Uig o. liic 
(.\ustiian) lmp(*rial hou^e. I'lie \ a do¬ 
minion wa^ (*\t(*ndcd by Iht* aiapii^ fjoii 
o', tlu* goldi*n U‘rnloiJ(*s ol the .\meiicaii 
c(»ntinent. 'J'he Ibiipin* pas^(‘(l to one 
Hap.sbmg biaiK'h. Sp.un and lie»' de})eud- 
eiK'ies to another. In the t'lnpiu*. a lem- 
])orarv fiuhiiis rirriuii \\a^ i*siabhsht*d 
f)etween Roman ('atholl(^ and Jh‘oti*s|- 
anfs : but Spain, tlu* < olo^sus whudi 
thn'ateiied to dominate Ibuojie. was sj)lii 
by the r(*\olt ol llu* Ni‘tlu>ilauds, and lu*r 


j)ower slKdv(*n to its loiindations by the 


Collision 
of the 
Dynasties 


collision with Kn.i^laiid. In tlie 
sixteenth (eiitury, (ierinany 
was devastated by the* n*li.i;if)us 
Thirty Years War ; Austria 


emerg(*(l only as the chief among a number 


of (ierman slalt^s, and Holland won a 


naval and commercial posit ion second only 
to that of England. 'J'he (Mtoman Turks, 
still aggressi\a*, were still held in clieck. 
In India, a 'Liirkish dynasty known as the 
Moguls (Mughals, Mongols) (‘xU'iuled its 
sw'ay from Kabul to the mouth of the 
(binges, and almost to (bipe ('omorin. 

At tlie o|)ening ot the (;ighleontli cen¬ 
tury the aggressive Continental policy of 
Louis XIV. involved Europe in the “ War 
of the S])anish Siicc'ession.’' The FVench 
king’s armies Were shattered by repeated 
blows at the hands of Marlborough and 
Eugene, but he finally obtained his primary 
ot)iect, the recognition of his grandson as 
king of Spain. The threat of a Hapsburg 
domination passed into the threat of a 
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Bourbon domination. In the east of 
Europe a final limit was set to the Ottoman 
aggression. In Britain, the incorporation 
ol Scotland was comi)l('le(l, formally by 
the Ihiion of 1707, effectively by the 
suppression of Jacobilism in 1746. 

From T739 to 1763 fhirope was again 
plunged into wars, with an eight years* 
interval. The motives of those wars, and 
of the combinations of states on eitbei side, 
- were comjdicatefl; the results 

Settling simple. Prus.sia, under 

° pK'derick the Gn'at, emergt‘d 
the rowers Power; France 

lost her North Aim'ncan ('olonies to 
(ireat Britain ; the J^ritish East India 
Com])aiiy defeated the attemj>t of the 
French to establish a |)aramoiint influence 
with the native princes, th(‘ Mogul Empire 
liaving bioken up into a congeries of prac¬ 
tically indt'pendent satrapies ; and the 
British themselves became establish(‘d as a 
territorial I’ower by the con(|uest of Bengal. 
Russia also, organised at the beginning ol 
the century by Peter the Great, had taken 
her ])lace definitely among the grtMt Powers. 

During the next twenty years (i7()3- 
1783) Poland was absorbed by her neigh¬ 
bours. The Ih'itish lunpire was sundered 
1)3^ the revolt of the older American 
Colonies, which were established as the 
United Statts of America; while Canada 
remained loyal. By this time the whole 
of Euro])e was jiractically governed by 
absolute monarchies ; but a cataclysm was 
at hand. France became the scene of a 
tremendous revolution. Crown and aris¬ 
tocracy were top})led into the abyss. 

France proclaimed herself the liberator 
of the ])eo})les ; the monarchs of Europe 
combined to suppr(‘ss the jnoletariat. 

During the last decade ol the 
and^^hc^*' cent ury one re vol u t i onary con - 
„ , slit lit ion after another was .set 

up in Pans, while the revolu¬ 
tionary armies shattered monarchical 
armies, and turned the “ liberated ” peoples 
into subject dependencies of the Republic. 
On Ihe seas, however, Britain successfully 
asserted her sujiremacy. Of the com¬ 
manders of the Republic, the most bril¬ 
liant w'as the (.onsican Bonajiarte. He 
dreamed of making Egyjit the basis for 
achieving an Asiatic emjiire, and thence 
overwhelming Eurojie ; but the dream was 
shattered when he found himself isolated 
by Nelson’s destruction of the French fleet 
at Aiboukir in the Battle of the Nile. 
Returning to Paris, he transformed the 


Napoleon 
and the 
Revolution 


republic into an empire; he set up his 
brothers or his generals as rulers over half 
the kingdoms in Europe; he dictated terms 
to every government except Britain. Bri¬ 
tain annihilated his fleets, and fought and 
beat his generals in the Spanish Peninsula. 
He conquered the kings, but the nations 
rose against him, and overthrew him; his 
last effort was crushed at Waterloo. 

Absolutism was reinstated, but the 
proletariats had learnt to demand ireedom 
Steam - jKiwer and sti'am - traction so 
changed the conditions ol proiluction as to 
revolutionise the relations Ix'lwi'cn labour 
and cajiital, and betweini the landed and 
the manutacturing interests. In Great 
Britain jiolitical ]>ow('r passed from the 
landowners to the manulacturiM's with the 
great Reform Bill of 18 ;j, and from the 
wealthy to tlu' labouring class(‘s with the 
Franchise BilB of 18^)7 and 1884. Evdy 
monarchy has birn comjielled to submit 
to limitations of it^ own juiwins more or 
less copied from Britian. 

Britain herself, not untaught by the 
breach with America, has learned to estab¬ 
lish responsible gov(*rninent in her Colo- 
nies, making them virtually 

* free stati's; and among those 

it is* stati'S the id(‘a (4 fedi'ration has 

taken root and is bearing Iruit. 
In India, challengtal by one native race 
alter another, she has (‘xtendtal her sway 
over the whole peninsula, and has abolished 
the anomaly of govia ning her great depen 
dency through a trading company. In the 
West her kinsmen have ndsed the United 
States into a mighty nation. 

In Eurojie Iwaiui* has passed through 
monarchy and rejiublic and second 
einjiin* into a stable re])ublic ; Ital^^ has 
revolted against foreign rulers, and become 
a united nation ; the small ])eoj)les of the 
Balkan Ptminsula have 'liow achieved 
by arms their liberty from Turkish rule. 
Prussia has won the hegemony of the 
(ierman states, and established a new 
German Empire. Russia, the bogey of 
the West, and of Britain in particular, 
has shown her weakness in collision with 
the .sudden development of Jajian. 

Finally, the Dark ('ontinent has been 
explored and jwtitioned : in the .south, 
after a sharp*conflict, British and Dutch 
are on the way to become a united peojde ; 
in the north, Egypt has been reorganised 
under British administration. We end, as 
we began, with the land of the Pyramids. 

Arthur D. Innes. 
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TIME-TABLE OF THE NATIONS OF THE WORLD 

FROM THE BEGINNING OF HISTORY TO THE PRESENT DAY 

Showing al a glance the fate of all nations, their rise, their sway, their decline, and their successors 

On (his double-pajie are shown the empires of the ancient world to (he rise of Rome, and on the succeedmtj double-pa^e the rulinti powers from Rome until 
(he present das. The chtoiiolo^v is in divisions of a hundred years, except the first lour, which, for convenience of space, are shown in longer periods 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE EARTH 

BY PROFESSOR SOLLAS 


’^HE oiif^iii ()l oiir |)Ian(‘t is a })r(>l)l(‘ni 
'vliu li has apiHMUnl to tlu* iiilt'lk'ot 
of thoughtlul nu'ii Irom IIk' most loinoto 
turn's, and the carlu'st recorded s|)(‘( illa¬ 
tions (DiK ('rnin.i; it those ot ihe Mosaii' 
(osmo^niny-■ jiossess a ))e(aihai interest, 
since they eml)od\ tlie views oi the ancient 
Chaldeans, who wcmi* not only systematic 
observers of tin* heavens, but made prac- 
tii'al use ol tlan’r lesiilts. 

The Mosaic cosmogony is not unworthy 
of the ^neat jx'opU' amoiif^ whom it took 
. . its ris(>; it re('<)f;nises the lad 

Beginning history aii- 

of a Famous 

and its ai'count ol the older ol 
cvimts in this history is not only remarkable 
as a leat ot a /^non reasoning, but accords 
in some respects with the results achieved 
alter much labour liy mod(*rn science. 

It was not until the middle of the 
eighteenth century that the reign of 
iwohition bi‘gan, and atteinjits W'cre made 
to trace tlu' history of a planetary 
system trom its source' in a primeval 
nebula on jairely nu'chanual grounds. 
Swedenborg {173.-^) wa^' the pioneer in this 
direction, thi'ii came' Themias Wright (1750) 
of Durham, whose work lurnished inspira¬ 
tion to Imianuel Kant (1755), and led liim 
to construct a consistent scheme ol the 
Uni\’erse, The last of this grou}> of 
cosmic ])hilosophers is Latilace (1796), 
whose aclmirable descrijition of the evolu¬ 
tion of the solar system w^as arrived at 
independently, and without knowledge of 
tile previous work of Kant. 

Laplace assumed as his starting-point 
the existence of a nebula formed of in¬ 
candescent gas, and extending beyond 


the hunts ol tlu* outermost planet oi our 
systi'iu. It was m rotation about a 
ci'iitial axis, and ])osscssi‘d ni loiisccpu'nei' 
a dis('-hke 01 leiitinilar lonn Radiating 
its beat awav in all diu'ctioiis through 
surroimduig space', it gn'W continnally 
coldei, and m ('oolmg (Inninislicd in bulk. 
As a cousc(jU('nc(* o) this coutraction its 
late ol lotation iuen'a^ed, till at length tla* 
(T'utntiigal force ol the oiili'miost jiarl 
lu'came so great that tins could no longin* 
continue to lollow the eontraelmg mass 
within, and thus n'liiamed lu'hmd as a 
gicat rotating ring. The ('oiitiiiued eou- 
ti act ion ol the intt*ruai mass, and the re- 
siillmg iiKTcase in the xeioc'ityol rotation, 
again brought about the same eondilion 
ol things, and a liesh ring w'as k'ft belimd. 

This ])rocess was re[)eaU'd time after 
time, till as many 1 mgs wvre loriiu'd as there 
are planets in tiu' solar sysR'in ; the central 
mass which sm vivi'd within Hit' innermost 
ring eoudenst'd to lorm tht' sun. Tht! 
rings wert' highly unstable - that is to 
say, a slight tlisiurbing lort't' was siifiieit'nt 
to destroy their eontimiity ; they broke 
across and rolled n]> into great nebulous 
globes, wiiitii revolved round the sun in 
the same direction as tht' original nebula, 
and rotated on their axes in the same difcc- 
tioii as that in which they re- ■ 
oUhe*'* volved. Most of them repeated 
Z, . - the behaviour ot the original 
nebulcT, leaving behind rings a< 
they contracted, and these rings either 
rolled 11]) to form moons or satellites, or, 
in the solitary instance of Saturn’s rings, 
retained their annular ionn. The rings 
are now known to consist of a miiltitucje of 
solid bodies, as proved by Clerk-Maxwell. 
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By this hypothesis, so beautiful in its 
simplicity, an explanation was afforded 
embracing all the more im])ortant facts 
of our system ; the revolution of all the 
planets in nearly circular orbits and in the 
same direction as that in which the sun 
rotates, and the revolution of their 
satellites, also in circular orbits and in 
the same direction as their ju'imaries; 

the comparatively high tem- 

* }H'rature and consequent low 

pera ure of larger planets 

and the sun, as wa*ll as a variety 
of other phenomena, all seem to follow 
naturally from it. The, lundamental as- 
sunijjtion seems to be in harmony with a 
number of known facts, d'luis in the case 
of our own planet the volcanoes distributed 
around the margins of the oceans, and the 
hot springs scattered irregularly over the 
whole terrestrial surface, suggest that great 
stores of heat exist beneath our feet, a 
presumption wdiich finds confirmation in 
the fact that whenever we dt'siend to« 
wards the interior of the earth, as in 
dee]) mines or wtdls, the temperature 
continues steadily to rise after we have 
passed a d(‘j)th below' which seasonal and 
diurnal changes of ternjierature cease to be 
lelt, the rise being in some cases as much 
as 3 deg. for loo ft., in others only i deg. 
for the same distance, but on the average 
I deg. for 6o ft. or 70 ft. If this increase 
of ternjierature continues down to great 
depths, and there seems to be no reason 
why it should not, then a ])oint will be 
reached, say, at thirty or forty miles down, 
where the interior will attain a white heat. 

Thus the earth might be regarded as a 
white hot body surrounded with a film of 
rock grow’ing continually cooler towards the 
surface. But such a hot body suspended 
in sjiace must be cooling, just as all bodies 
which are hotter than their surroundings. 
It is cooler to-day than it was yesterday, 
or—what is the same thing—it was hotter 
yesterday than it is to-day, and so of 
all previous yesterdays. And thus as we 
travel backw’ards in time we 
perceive that the earth will be 
growing hotter, the level of 
white heat will be mount¬ 
ing upwards towards the surface, and 
will at last reach it, so that the earth, 
instead of being, as it now is, a dark body 
shining only with the reflected light of the 
sun, will be self-luminous, a tiny star of 
a magnitude so diminutive as to have 
awakened resentment on the part of some 
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terrestrial inhabitants, who have regarded 
it as disjiroportionate to their dignity. But 
we cannot arrest imagination at this stage ; 
our thought still extends its refrosj)ective 
glance into the abyss of ])ast time, and we 
perceive the earth still growing hotter, 
till its temperature transcends those 
limits at w'liich it can exist in the solid 
state. It becomes molten—nay, more, it 
bc'comes gaseous, and thus rt'sumes the 
nebular state from which if sprang. 
Precisely the same argument apjilies 
to the sun ; our mighty luminary is also 
a cooling body, and if wt could restore to 
it the heat which it has lost in the course 
of })ast icons it W’ould resume a com})letely 
gaseous state. Modifu'd in one way or 
another, this chain of n'asoning si'cmed 
irrefragable in those hajipy days w’hich pre- 
ced(‘d th(‘ dis('overy of radium. 

The (|ucstion may be considered from 
another j)oint of view. On searching the 
lu'avens we find that many of the stages 
w’hi(di are assumed in Laplac(‘’s hyj)o- 
thesis are still representcfl by actual 
(‘Xistences. There ar(‘, to begin with, 
those imuK'iisi' diffus(‘d rudnikc, almost 
inca])able of definition, which are proved, 
on s])ectroseopic examination, 
to (unit that kind of light 

which is charact(Tistic of glow’- 
Evolution c A\ A 

mg gas ; from these w'e jiass to 

others which are rt'soK jible by the telescope 
into a ccmtral and more condensed nucleus, 
with two mighty nebulous arms whirled 
round in a spiral, and bearing more con¬ 
densed masses in tlu'ir midst ; even ring 
nebukc are known to exist; and, finally, 
there are nebulous halos wdiich surround 
some of the stars. Then we come to the 
stars themselves, which are suns of various 
degrees of magnitude, some immensely 
larger than our owm luminary, and these 
are evidently in various stag;es of existence. 
Some are blue, and afford evidence of a 
higher tem])erature than that of our sun ; 
others are yellow, and make a nearer 
approach to the solar temperature; while, 
again, others are red, and certainly colder. 

These, in conjunction with other con¬ 
siderations, lead to the conviction that 
the universe is in a state of evolution, and 
that the solar system at one time existed 
in a nebular state. But whether La- 
jdace’s description of the scries of events 
through which the original nebula ])assed 
is the true one or not is a very different 
matter; it presents so many difficulties 
that scarcel}' any student now supports it^ 




AiVither staj^e would be as in the annular nebula of Aqua- This shows the earth and the moon in their relative sizos ; 

ris, the mass forming into a ball with outer ring attached. while the diagram below it illustrates the distance apart. 

HOW THE HEAVENS TELL THE STORY OF THE ORIGIN OF THE EARTH 
F ^4 8l 
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A fundamental difficulty is the extreme 
tenuity of the gas which is assumed 
to have formed the j^lanctary rings. A 
second difficulty, which has 


Laplace’s 

Theory 

Abandoned 


been em|)hasised by Professors 
Chamberlin and Aloiilton, is 


to be found in the com¬ 
paratively small amount of rotational 
energy which the system at present 
possesses, for this is less than of 
that which, on the most favourable 
assumption, must have been contained 
within the original nebula. Less funda¬ 
mental, but equally fatal, is the fact that 
one of the satellites of Saturn revolves 
round its primary in a direction op])osed to 
that of the rotation of the planet itself. 
[Recently Mr. Stratton, following out a sug¬ 
gestion of Professor W. H. Pickering, has 
shown that this is quite consistent, and, 
indeed, is a natural deduction from La¬ 
place's hypothesis.] Hence for these and 
other reasons we are reluctantly compelled 
to abandon an hypothesis which for ov'er 
a century has exercised an influence on 
oiu conception of the cosmos not less 
jirofound, penetrating, and lar-reaching 
than that of the famous Darwinian 
doctrine of natural selection, now on 
its trial. 

At present, unanimity of opinion, even 
on questions of the most primary kind, 
is far to seek. Philosophers are not even 
agreed as to the constitution of the nebulae. 
It is questioned whether even those least 
resolvable and most diffused forms which 
give bright line spectra really consist of 
masses of incandescent gas. Many ob¬ 
servers, among them Sir Norman Lockyer, 
now maintain that they are formed 
of swarms of meteorites, which, moving 
with prodigious velocity, meet in frequent 
collision, and by their impact evolve 
sufficient heat to become self- 
luminous. Others, again, like 
the distinguished investigator 
Arrhenius, while admitting 
the gaseous nature of these nebulae, deny 
that they are incandescent, and assert 
that their temperature is not much 
above that of surrounding space. Their 
exterior parts consist of the lighter 
gases in a highly rarefied state, and 
minute particles of negative electricity, 
which are always careering through 
space, on penetrating these gases pro¬ 
duce a luminous discharge. A nebula 
composed of swarms of meteorites would, 
as Sir George Darwin has shown, behave 
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very much in the same way as one com¬ 
posed of gas, and if in rotation woffid 
rotate as a solid mass. The meteorites 
would stand in the same relation to 
the nebula as molecules to a gas, and 
thus the question of the constitution 
of the nebula, although of great in¬ 
terest in itself, becomes of subsidiary 
imj)ortance in tracing its subsequent 
history. 

One of the latest attempts to frame a 
nebular hypothesis is fhat of Professor 
J. H. Jeans. His reasoning is of a highly 
mathematical character, and his con¬ 
clusions are expressed in the most general 
terms. .Starting with a spherical nebula 
of gas or meteorites endowed with a 
small amount of rotation, he shows that 
as it cools or loses energy the temperature 
of the interior will not fall continuously 
in j)recise correspondence with the cooling 
of the outer parts, and this “ lag" of the 
interior temperature will bring a))oiit a 
tendency to instability. The contraction 
of the nebula due to cooling will incTease 
. the velocity of rotation, and 
f this again will tend to irista- 

p. bility. As a result of the insta- 

ane s j-q produced the nebula 

will change its form, and become more 
or less pear-shaped. The narrow end of 
the j^)ear will then separate from the 
body and assume an independent existence 
as a primitive planet. This process will 
recur again and again till the nebula is 
resolvecl into a sun with its attendant 
planets. The planets, existing at first 
as gaseous masses or quasi-gaseous masses, 
will be liable to the same kind of trans¬ 
formation, and may thus bud off moons 
or satellites. 

If the nebula were not in rapid rotation, 
a slight disturbing cause, acting at the 
critical moment when a jnanet was being 
ejected, might determine the inclination 
of the planet’s orbit, which might thus 
be very oblique to the equatorial plane 
of the nebula. Thus the hypothesis is not 
open to one of the objections which have 
been urged against that of Laplace— 
namely, that the orbits of some of the 
planets in the solar system are inclined 
at a large angle with the plane of the 
sun’s equator. 

Jeans mentions two disturbing causes 
in particular which might easily arise— 
one the penetration of the nebula by a 
wandering meteorite, which might pre¬ 
cipitate an event already on the verge 



This illustrates Laplace's theory which conceived of a vast nebula filling the whole space of the solar 
system and rotating around a central axis. The outer and thinner part had much greater move¬ 
ment than the denser central mass, finally being thrown off as a ring, which in turn rolled up into 
a ball, still following the same course as the ring had followed. Thus the earth broke off from the 
moon and the moon from the earth. The theory is, however, no longer credited by scientists. 



The pear-shaped nebula is the theory of a young English mathematician. Professor J. H. Jeans. Starting with a 
spherical nebula, he argues that in cooling it will assume the form illustrated above, and that the smaller part 
will separate and form a satellite rotating independently but within a distance influenced by the parent mass. 



The spiral nebula in Canes Venatici, a revolving mass of gas or meteorites, supplies, according to the nebuh 
h^othesis of Messrs. Chamberlin and Moulton, an excellent example of how the earth and moon were forme-. 
We may reasonably imagine the smaller spiral to represent the moon in the act of being thrown off by the earth. 
THREE FAMOUS THEORIES OF THE BEGINNING OF THE EARTH 
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of liappening, and simullaneously deter- the earth was hotter than it is now, less 
mine both the birth of a planet and th(; rigid, more yielding, and, owing to its 
obliquity of its orbit; the second, the rapid rotation, less stable. The action on 
presence of some distant ma.ss, such as the moon of the tides produced in it by the 

a star, which, by raising a quasi-tide in earth is similar, and the rotation of the 

the nebula, would givi* the final touch moon has been so tar diminisluul by them 
required to overturn its equi- that its day has become as long as the 

BodUiTin influence of a month—f.c., our satellite only turns 

CollisioiT body, such as a ]'assing once round on its axis in the tiim^ that it 

star, has been invoked by takes to revolve oiua; round tlit^ earth ; 
Moulton in another version ot the nebular it is for this reason that oiir satellite 
hypothesis. In conjunction with Cham- keeps always the sanie^ face turned to- 
berlin, he calls special attention to the wards us. 

spiral nebuke, which aie by far tht^ The retardation ot the earth in its 

(ommoncst kind, as })resenting the (dosest rotation has, however, a very remarkable 
approach to the (onditions which obtain effect on the. revolution of the moon ; it 
when planets are actually in course ol involves—by the ])rincij)le ot thq con 
formation. Chamberlin and Moulton enter servation ol moment of momentum—a 
on a detailed account of the manner corres]x)nding acceleration ot the moon 
in which they su])j)ose the ])lanets to in its orbit, and, as a conscqiuuice ot this, 
have grown by the gradual accretion ot an enlargement ol this orbit—that is, 
meteoric masses as thesi* encounteied the moon is piisluxl away from us. as it 
each other while nio\'ing in vaiious were, and thus becomes more remote, 
elliptical orbits. Hut it so, the moon must have been nean'i 

At pres(‘nt it would seem impossible to to us in times past. It is [)ossil)l(‘ to trace 

sp('ak with C(‘itainty as to the jaecise the approach ot the moon to the earth 

history of the solar systiun. Meanwhile, as we go backwards in time till the dis- 
W(i may console ourselves with the closing tanre b(‘tw<*t‘n th( in was only 

words of Prolessor Jeans’ paper, to the two and a half tern'strial radii 

eftect that “no diffi('ulty need be ex- instead of the sixty ladii which 

])erienced in referring (‘xisting plaiudary '**’ ^ now s(‘parate th(‘in. Mathe- 
systems to a nebulous or meteoric origin matics do not taki‘ us lartlu*r back than 

on the ground that the configurations of this. Hut it is difficult to resist the 

these systems are not siudi as could hax’c suggestion that in the immediately pre- 
origiiiated out of a rotating mass of ceding stage of d(‘velo})meiit the earth 
liquid." and moon formed together a single 

An investigation by Sir GiKirgc* Darwin, sphere, 
which has furnished inspiration to siuh If we may adt)pt this view, then W(‘ 
hy])oth(\ses as that of jeans, brings us must regard the splien‘ as subject to the 
nearer the immediate subject of this essay, tidal inlluenctt of the sun. It was much 
since it treats ot one of the last ads in hotter, and therefore inoro yielding, than 
the great drama of jilanetary existence, the present earth ; it was also rotating 
and attempts to deii\’e the (arth and much faster, jirobably once in about four 
moon from a common origin in a single or five hours. It would Mie contracting 
rotating sjfliere. as a consequence of cooling, and the 

It is well known that, owing to the contraction would lead to instability 
Wh th D effects produced by (gravitational instability) ; its rapid rota- 

is</rowin*^ if^a- tioii would also tend toward instability 

L n**er**'* dually slowed down as it rotates (rotational instability). It is difficult to 
onger ^ipon its axis. Thus the day say which of these two, gravitational or 
is constantly getting longer, so that in a rotational instability, would Te the most 
lew millions of years it will have increased effective ; but the combined result would 
in length from twenty-four to twenty-five be to give a pear-shaped form to the 
hours. On the other hand, in jiast time rotating mass, and eventually to deepen 
it must have been shorter than at present: the constriction between the narrow and 
a few millions of years ago it was only the broad end, till the smaller protuberance 
twenty-three hours in length, and many became completely dissevered from th'^ 
millions of years earlier it w-as still less, larger mass, and so entered on an inde- 
only some five hours or so. At that time pendent existence as the moon, Tliis 
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final step in the process would prolxibly 
depend on the tide-]iroducing power of the 
sini; the larj^er mass remained behind as 
the earth, whose individual existence may 
be said to date from this event. 


The youiif; earth would ])e subject to 
v(*ry much tli(‘ same conditions aft(‘r as 
How the ejec tion of the 

Mol Broke 

j. a/^ain ])ass into a })ear-sha])(Hl 

. form, Inil without jiroct^ediiif^ 
further throuf^di those suli^ecjueiit changes, 
which would lu^ve led to the* formation 
of aiK'ther satellite : an<l wliilt* possessing 
some such form as this, she* might very 
well have ('oiisolidatc'd. With adv'ancing 
years she would l()s(\ as we ha\'e seen. 


the activity ot her youth, the drag ot the 
tides would cause lier to sj>in ever more 
slowly on her axis, till the day would 


great continent of Africa projects like 
the narrow end of a pear; around it are 
oceans—the Atlantic, the Indian Ocean, 
and the Mediterranean Sea, which was 
once of far greater extent; then comes 
a great dismembered ring of land, the 
two Americas, the Antarctic continent, 
Australia, Asia, and Eurojie. Within 
these, on the side opposite to Africa, is 
the*, great Pacific Ocean, which covers 
over the broad end of the pear. 

A line drawn from somewhere in Central 
Africa to its anti})odes in the Pacific, 
through tlu‘ centre of the earth, would 
correspond to thi' long axis of the ]X‘ar ; 
a second, at right angles to this, would 
coiT(‘spond to its breadth ; and a third, 
at right angle's to both, would corres])ond 
to th(‘. axis on which it rotates. A dia¬ 
meter ol the? earth tidvt'ii through the 


beconu' pro- 
longe'd to (he 
t w e n I y-four 
hours ol the 
prc'sc'iit. Witli 
this dimin¬ 
ished iat(‘ ol 
spin,the earth, 
it tre(‘ to yield, 
would lo'-e the 
})(‘ar - shaped 
lorm and In*- 
come an oblate 
splu-roid, and 
the oblateni'ss 
ol this.splu roid 
would eoii- 
tinuallydimm' 
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e (j u a tor i s 
almost 8,000 
miles in length, 
the Polar dia¬ 
meter is about 
sixtt'cn miles 
shorter, and 
this slight 
differ e n (' e 
mea'-un's tlu' 
oblateness ol 
the spheroid, 
or the depar¬ 
ture of tlu‘ 
foi m of the 
earth from a 
true sphere. 
Further, it 


ish, so that it Soon aftei the earth had cooled down, so that the oceans were formed, th.» would aillH'ai' 
’ , j . shajnng of the great continents began. The action of moving water m the ^-i . ^ j- 

WOUlll COlltlll- making of new land is well illustrated by the vast delta of the Mississippi, where tiiat tiie (lUl- 
Ually a j )j )roacll larger than Wales has been formed by debris deposited by the river. jllCtOf di avvil 

towards a true sphere. Siip|>ose, however, through Africa is about half a mile longer 

that the earth as it cooled lost its jxiwer than the ecpiatoiial diameter taken at 

ot readily yielding —and ai present it is right angles to it, and this insignificant 

more rigid than a globe of steel—then it quantity measures the departure of the 

would pass from lorm to lorm, not by a lorm of the earth from that ot an oblate 

flowing moveim'iit, but l)y a .series of spheroid to that of a jiear, .so nearly 

nqflures, and its form at any moment complete is the adjustment of its form 

might be a little in arrear of that which existing conditions. Before 

it would hav(‘ possessed if it had been in * this nice adjustment • was 

the fluid state. Changer ^'^ 9 ^^-bed, the earth must have 

Thus it might indeed be po.ssible still ® 8 » suffered many changes, passed 
to discover somi‘ trace of an old-fashioned through many times of stre.ss and storm. 


form in the (‘xistmg ]flanet; and a careful and witiie.s.sed many geological revolutions, 
examination of the distribution of land and If, at the beginning of her career, the 


sea as represented on a tc'rrestrial globe earth was molten, or at a very high tern- 
does, in fact, reveal a remarkable sym- perature, she must have been surrounded 


metry, in which we seem to recognise a by a very deep and dense atmosphere, 
surviving vestige of its early state. The for all the waters which now rest on her 
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surface—oceans, lakes, and rivers—would 
have contributed to it in the state oi 


steam ; and not till the teinjxTature of 
the ground had fallen to 380 deg. C. could 


An Age 
of Red-hot 
Rain! 


liquid water have begun to 
accumulate. Tlien a steady 
downpour of almost red-hot 
rain would have s(‘t in, filling 


up the neck of the pear and extending 


far and wide over its broad (mkI. 


The teinperaturti would now fall some¬ 
what rapidly, and in a short sjiace oi time 
the surface of the t'arth would have 


When we enter into calculations we are 
astonished at the rajiidity with which 
these agents ])eiforni th(‘ir work even at 
the present day; but as we proceed 
farther back into the past, when the earth 
was full of youthful energy, their power 
must have been greatly enhanced. We 
might almost take the measure of the day 
as the measure oi their work, for they 
jM’obably acconiplish(*d as miK'li during the 
eight hours’ day which once (’xisted as 
they do now in Iwtmty-four hours. A 
little consideration will makt* this (dear. 


become as cool as it is at th(‘ present day. 
Directly the waters of tlu^ firmament had 
collected into the oceans, li'avmg behind 
an atmosphere liki' that which now 
exists, geological agenci(\s oi the kind we 
arc now familiar with would begin their 
sway. Air and rain would exert their 
insidious power upon the njc'ks, sapjiing 
their strength, coiiv'iTting the hard(‘st 
granite into soft sand and clay, whicdi 
would be washed aw”iy by the ram 
through brooks and rivulets into tht‘ 
channels of many rivers, all hastening 
with tli(‘ir bunk'ii of sediment, to (kqiosit 
it finally in the sea. Hen; it would 
accumulate, la\vr atter layer, building up 
those mighty masses of stiata which now 


It is th(‘ winds which, Mowing over the 
surfa('(i ol th(' ocean, produce the sea 
waves, and it is these tailing on our coasts 
that ])erlorm the work ol marine denuda¬ 
tion. But the winds are due m the first 


j)lace to the heat ot the siiii, and the 
clifterence ot temperature established at the 
eipiator and tin* poles ; and, in the next 
])lace, to the rotation ot the earth. Thus, 
. . with th(' increased raj)idity ol 

Winds ° rotation whic h we know to have* 

. existed, and with incieast'd 
and Tides i - • , .1 

radiation troin the sun, a vt'ry 

jirobable ('ontingenc'v, the* winds would 
increase in strength and more powcTtully 
erode our coasts. x'VgMii, with the* moon 111 
greater proximity, and with a mon' rapid 


form the greater ])art 
of the visible land. 
While this general 
action was (‘very- 
wherc; in jnogress, 
wearing down con¬ 
tinents and islands 
towards the lev'el of 
the .sea, more sjiecial- 
ised activities were 
assisting to the same 
end. 

d'he waves which 
fall upon our coasts 
are now constantly 
undermining the cliffs 
and extending the 
margin of the sea at 
the exj)ense of the 
land, and rivers not 
only serve to trans¬ 
port sediment, but 
cut down their chan¬ 
nels deep into the 
rock, and so carve 



rotation ol the ('arth, 
the tide's would be 
much highi'i* and 
more liecjiu'iit, and 
these', raising and 
lowering the cutting 
edge; ol tlu* sea, great¬ 
ly assist it in its work 
of d('struction. The 
winds and the tides 
produce various 
marine currents, and 
these lu'lp to distri¬ 
bute the sediment 
which 4 he rivers de¬ 
liver into the' sea, so 
that when stronger 
currents flowed as a 
result ot more power¬ 
ful tides and more 
violent winds, the 
sediments * would be 
strewn over wider 
areas; hence, the 
more ancient strata 


out the most varied 
landscapes of hill and 
valley from mono- 
t o n o u s tableland. 


TWO STAGES IN THE LIFE OF THE EARTH 
This illustrates in strikiiipr manner, based on the cal¬ 
culations of the best authorities, the comparative sixes of 
the earth, first as a gaseous mass, and, second, after it had 
cooled down and solidified into the planet on which we live. 
The small dot represents 8,000 miles, the earth’s diameter. 


of our ])lanct are 
far more widely di.s- 
tributed than are 
those of later time. 
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THREE VIEWS OF^THE GLOBE SHOWING HOW THE GREAT MOUNTAIN RANGES WERE FORMED 

Ir the days wheu the earth’s crust had formed but was still unstable, the process of cooling: not having: gone far 
enough, there would not be the mountains which now characterise it. These came when the earth contracted and 
crumpled up along certain well defined lines, which are now represented by the three great mountain chains of the world. 


Finally, a heavier rainfall would result 
irom a more ac tive atmospheric circulation, 
creating larger rivers, and thus, at the 
bc'ginning, all those denuding agents which 
arc engaged in wearing the land down into 
the sea would he working at a more raj)id 


Building 

Up 

the Earth 


pace*. Corr(‘^})ondingly, all the 
agents which are occupied in 
huilding up deposits of sedi¬ 
ments would hav(‘ extended 


their ojK-rations over a wider area, laying 
down a foundation Inroad and deej). 

On the other hand, the contraction of 


the (‘arth, due to the loss of its energy of 
lotation as well as of its internal heat. 


would also havci ])roceedcd more rapidly, 
new land would have emerged from the 
sea, old lands would have been submerged 
beneath it far less slowly than at the 
l)resent day; ruptures of the crust, 
accomixinied by earthquakes and volcanic 
action, would have been more frequent; 
and thus, by the more rapid loss of its 
intrinsic energy, the renovation of the 
(‘arth would have kept pace with its 
accelerated destruction. 


One effect of the contraction of the earth 


which has manifested itself in even late 


geological times is the crumj)ling up of the 
terrestrial crust into the sharp folds of 
mountain chains ; but at the beginning 
this crumpling must have been far more 
universal and energetic. In this connec¬ 
tion it is interesting to observe that the 
most ancient rocks known to us—the 


Archaean—never present themselves under 
any other form than as intensely plicated 
masses. They originally consisted of lava 
flows and volcanic ashes, of ancient sedi¬ 
ments and limestones, into which subterra¬ 
nean masses of granite and other molten, 
deep-seated rocks have been injected; 
but under the intense pressures to which 


they were subjcct(‘d after their formation 
they and the invading granite have entirely 
lost their original character, and have 
been metamorphosed into gneisses, schists, 
and marble, all shar]dy and closely folded 
together. In any giv^n district the direc¬ 
tion of their folding is maintained with 
wonderful constancy over great distances. 
There is no siuceeding system of rocks 
that has been so completely transformed, 
so nniversally i)licated, as this ancient 
An hfean complex. 

In later times wc can pass from stratum 
to stratum of the sedimentary series 
and read their history almost as wc turn 
over the i>ages of a book ; in the Archaean 
aU are kneaded together into a state ot 
siK'h desperate entanglement as to defy 
the ]^ow(‘rs of human ingenuity to unravel 
them. Thus the line of demarcation between 
the Arch.'ean and subse(]uent sedimentary 
systems is the sharpest and most absolute 
that is known to us in the history of the 
earth. It marks the close of our }>lanet’s 
infancy, the several events of which have 
l)assed into oblivion as jTofound as that 
of our own forgetfulness of our earliest 
days. Later events, on the other hand, 
are recorded in the stratified series with a 


faithfulness which increases as’we a])proach 
existing times. 

A history without dates must seem very 
unsatisfactory to a historian, and the ques- 


How We 
Kaow These 
Wonders 


tion will naturally arise whether 
we can assign any definite time 
to the various critical events* 
recorded in the evolution of 


the earth. At present we can only make 
more or le.ss plausible estimates. Thus, 
from a consideration of the thickness of 


the sedimentary crust, and the rate at 
which sediments are now being deposited, 
it has been asserted that the interval 
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which separates us from the close of the 
Archecan era may amount to about twenty- 
six millions of years. Professor Joly, basing 
his argument on the undoubted fact that 
the ocean derives the greater part of its salt 
from the dissolved material contributed 
to it by rivers, comes to the conclusion 
that the ocean first came into existence 

- about one hundred millions of 
The Ocean a i 

-li- years ago. As regards th(‘ 
100million , . i?- /• 

V birth ot the moon. Sir (leorge 

Years old! ^ 

Darwin has given a mininuini 

limit of fitty-four millions of years, but he 
adds that it may have taken ])lace many 
hundreds ol millions of years belore this. 
Lord Kelvin has attemiHed to determiiK' 
the time which has elapsed since the earth 
first acquired a solid crust. Tf we only knew 
the rate at which the earth is cooling we 
might calculate back to tliis time with 
some assurance of certainty, always, how¬ 
ever, on tlie assumjition that the earth is 
simjily a hot body cooling like any other 
hot body—such, say, as a red-hot cannon¬ 
ball. But a few years ago it began to be 
seriously susjiected that this assumjition 
was a very doubtful one, for a new elt*- 
ment- radium—was discovered in i8q8, 
which ’possesses the remarkable jirojierty 
of spontaneously liberating heat, and this 
not in small (piantities, but at an aston¬ 
ishing rate. One gramme of radium, for 
exam])lc, gives out enough heat in one hour 
to raise the temperature of one gramme oi 
water to boiling point ; hour after hour, 
year in, year out, this wonderful substance 
is setting fn‘e the energy it contains, and 
will continue to do so until, some thou¬ 
sands of years hence, it has exhausted its 
store. If this element should hajipen to 
exist in sufficient quantity within the 
earth, then the earth could not be said 
to be cooling just like a jiiece of hot iron, 
and the increase of temperature we experi¬ 
ence as we descend towards the interior 
of the earth might possibly be due to the 
heat set free from radium. Indeed, the 
The Part ii^'gurnent is not confined to 

Ra**’ im** ^PP^y 

may'play much of the heat 

^ ^ ^ we derive from that luminary 
may be provided by bursting atoms of 
radium. This was pointed out by Sir 
George Darwin and Professor Joly in 1003. 

It became obviously a question of the 
first importance to discover what propor¬ 
tion of the earth’s crust consists of radium, 
and an investigation was undertaken for 
this ^mrpose by the Hon. R. J. Strutt, 
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who finds that the rocks composing the 
earth’s crust contain a superabundance 
ot radium—sufficient, if this element is 
uniformly distributed through the whole 
earth in the same pro])()rtion as it occurs 
at the surtace, not only to make good th(^ 
heat wdiich is radiated away into sjxice, 
but actually to raise tin* tein])erature ot 
our }>lanet, which, on this evidence, should, 
theretore, be growing not colder, but luitter. 

This is a result as disconcerting at tirst 
sight as it is astonishing, and its effects 
are very wide-reaching. ()f course, it com¬ 
pletely destroys the validity of Lord 
Kelvin’s argument, but it also di'prives 
the nebular hyjiothesis ol one ol its cher¬ 
ished lines ot evidtmee—a loss which the 
lorce of the geni'ral argunn'iit (“nab]t‘s us 
to bear with equanimity. 

In any case, the vast body of fai'ts 
bearing on the history ol the earth suffices 
to show^ that its ttanperature cannot In* 
rising. Mr. Strutt has, therelori', iinagini‘d 
that the radium is n(»t unitormly distri¬ 
buted throughout the mass ot the plaiu't, 
and supposes that it is restricted to an (‘\- 
ternal zone iorty-tive miles in 
, thickness; this would suffice 

Events****^^ maintain the eaith at its 
* existing tenqx'rature. It, how'- 

ever, w'o admit a restriction ol this kind, wt* 
are in no w'ay bound to iix th(‘ limit at toi tv- 
tive miles. All we (an say is that we do 
not know' how tar dowanvards the radium 
r(‘achi‘s—for aught we know^ five iniU's, or 
even less, is as likely a limit as tort\'-tive 
miles. Protessor Joly, indeed, maintains 
that the radium we meet w’ith is not proper 
to the earth at all, but ('omes from th(' sun. 

Radium is a short-lived element, its 
existence being limited to a few' thousand 
years ; but as fast as it decays it is repro¬ 
duced at the ex|)ense of another element--- 
uranium—the litetime of which is m(‘asured 
by hundreds of millions of years. 

The last quarter of a century has jiroved 
fertile in great discoveries—more so than 
any corresponding period in the past. As 
a result, the whole world of scitmtific 
thought has been thrown into commo¬ 
tion ; old-established theories, .and even 
the most fundamental notions, seem to be 
in a state of flux. Under the stimulus of 
new ideas great questions, such as the 
constitution of matter, the origin of 
species, and the birth of worlds are being 
re-investigated with renewed energy, and 
we seem to be on the eve of great events. 

William Johnson Sollas 










IN THE SAURIAN AGE, WHEN THE WORLD'S INHABITANTS WERE GIGANTIC REPTILES 





EARLY ICE AGE, WHEN MAMMOTHS ROAMED THE EARTH AND MAN WAS ARISING 









FOUR PERIODS OF THE EARTH’S DEVELOPAENT 

A Postscript to Professor Sollas’s Chapter on the Wonderful 
Story of the World’s Birth, beginning on page 79 


'T'llK earth was once “ a fluid haze of light.” 

* The whole solar system once formed a 
vast nebula, consisting of glowing gas, or 
a swarm of nudeoroids. (.)ur planet was 
slowly shaped into a globe out of this primi¬ 
tive nebula. 

This globe was at first intensely hot, 
and probably liquid. A solid crust lormed 
on the surface* as heat was lost by radiation, 
and this crust consisted of the oldest rocks 
of igneous formation like* the granites and 
gneisses. During*this Arcluean or K0701C 
Jk'rieul, the e*arth acquired its atine)S])here 
and its oceans, anel it is probable that the 
invsterious origin of life took plac'.c. 

'The later history of the earth since the 
stratified rocks began to appear, and lile 
existe'd, is dividexl into four main ])eriods, 
of which the* first is kneiwn as JTiinary, or 
J^ala‘Ozoic. 

The First Period of the Earth 

("\MHRLVN SvsiKM. Tlie* rocks forme‘d in 
the C'anibrian Age arc mainly grits, epi.irtz- 
ih's, and conglomerates, with shales, sediists, 
and limestones, '{'he earth was then mostly 
e overed by seas, and the first we'll-defined 
forms of life were* of marine oiigin 

Sii.rKiAN vSvt,Ti:M. The Silurian rocks 
are* mostly sandstones, shales, and sl'ite*s 
ele])osiled in the se'.is. 'the first vertebrate*s 
made their appearanea* as fishc*s, whilst 
insects began to flutter m the air, and 
occasionally to alight on the emerging land. 

Devonian Svsii_m. 'This was the a.g(* ol 
the old red sandstone. h'ish(*s reached a 
high state ol development, whilst the first 
traces appeal ed ol land vegetation, ferns and 
lyco])ods. 

C'ARnoNiFi:uoiTs Svsi'E.M This system 
is exceptionally important, because its chiel 
rock is coal, the lossihs(*d remains of the 
luxuriant vegetation which grew in tropical 
swamps. The first terrestrial animals, true 
air breathers, now a])peared. 

Permian System. The last of the primary 
systems gave us tlie new red sandstone, dis¬ 
tinguished from the old by lying above the 
coal measures, 'f lic Pcrmicin Age was appa¬ 
rently unfavourable to life, and is only 
notable for the first appearance of the land 
reptiles into which the amphibians developed. 

The Second Period of the Earth 

The Secondary F’eriod marks the emer¬ 
gence of the dry land into importance greater 
than that of the sea. 

Triassic System. The Triassic rocks 
chiefly consist of sandstones and hardened 
clays laid down in shallow sea basins. Land 
vegetation now first began to assume a 
modern type, with conifers and cycads. The 
seas were still richly peopled, and the land first 
gave a home to huge reptiles, or dinosaurs. 

Jurassic System. 'This system is marked 
by a great variety of limestones, the product 


of dead sea creatures. It is essentialI3' the 
age of reptiles. The ichthyosaurus flisputed 
thcschs with the plesiosaurus; the pterodactyl 
ruled the air ; whilst on land, huge monsters 
like the brontosaur and diplodocus browsed 
on tropical vegetation. From these reptiles 
the birds were dovclojiing, whilst small mar¬ 
supials, the oldest of the great mammalian 
nice, skipped under the branches. 

Cretaceous System. This was the age of 
the great chalk dej>osils. The birds, now 
emerging from their reptilian ancestry, 
dominated its life, and the first modern 
plants ap])ear(*d on the land. 

The Third Period of the Earth 

Tlie Tertiary Period marks the true begin¬ 
ning of modern geological history, when the 
great outlines ol geography were laid down, 
and the first r(‘])U(sentativ{*s of modern plants 
and animals made their appearance. 

Eocene Sy.stem, 'The h^icenc rocks are 
mainly hmestoucs, with sandstone and 
hardened clays. We owt* them to the sea and 
its organisms. Modem evergreen trees now 
first appeared 'Fhe mammals come to tlic 
front, witli the tapir-Iike jiala'otherium and 
tlie first rocogniSfdile ancestor of the horse. 

Miocenic System. 'fhe Miocciu* Age 
was a mountain-building jienod, when tlie 
gicat chain which runs ironi the Alps into 
C(*nlral Asia ro<'(‘i\’ed iis linal uplift. 
Deeiduoiis tn‘(*s. like the be(*eh and dm. now 
made th<*ir a])pearane('. 'The giant masto¬ 
don <111(1 the tormidable sabre-toothed tiger 
roamed the Mux'C'iu* forest, and true apes — 
nuuTs first fori'ninneri —mopped and mow'od 
in the boughs 

Pliocene Sysii-.m 'fhe last of the 
Tertiary ages <-(*1 the final stamp on the 
geological moulding of the earth’s crust. 
Its ])lants were transitlonaI to the flora of 
modern Europe, (ireal herds of herbivora 
uow' appeared. 

The Fourth Period of the Earth 

1'hc (Jiiatcrnary lA*riod is that in which we 
arc still living. Us outstanding feature is 
the appearance ol man. 

Pleistocene or (Ilacial System. Its 
essential feature w^as the appearance of 
glacial coiulitions over most of the northern 
hemisphere, wdien great ice .sheets rubbed 
our land inb.? shape. The vegetation was 
Arctic, and only animals like the reindeer and 
the hairy mammoth could endure the cold. 

Human or I^ecent System. The pre¬ 
cise antiquity of man is still uncertain, but 
it was only after the close of the Glacial 
Period that he made his home in Europe, 
where he shared a precarious existence wdth 
mammoth, cave-bear, and rhinoceros. Man 
developed through the PalceoHthic and Neo¬ 
lithic ages of stone implements to the Bronze 
and Iron ages, when metal was first worked. 
In the last of these we live. 
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GEOLOGICAL CLOCK OF THE WORLD’S LIFE 

This page is an effort, based on Professor Lester Ward's calculations in “Pure Sociology,” to show the 
comparative length of each geological period, and the thin white line between Tertiary and Archaean indicates 
the period of human history. Thin as this line is—and we could not show it thinner - it is too thick, and out ot 
proportion to the rest of the clock. If we assume that from the beginning of the world—from its first forming 
into a solid sphere—to the present, time may be represented by a day of twenty-four hours, the time occupied 
by human history does not exceed twelve seconds. This is reckoning human history as ten thousand years. 
There is, of course, no possibility of obtaining more than relative figures for such a scheme as this, which 
shoiild be regarded in connection with the previous page and the chart of the Begi inings of Life, facing page 96 



The thin white line between the Tertiary and the Archaean periods represents the duration of human history 

TABLE SHOWING PROPORTIONS OF YEARS AND HOURS 


Geological Penotl>> 

Years 

Hours 

■ 

1 TERTIARY AND QUATERNARY 

PERIODS 

Archaean. 

Laurentian. 

18,000,000 

13 , 000,000 

6 

6 

1 

At a rough guess, three million years may be 
allowed for the Tertiary and Quaternary periods 

Cambrian. 

Silurian . 

6,000,000 

6,000,000 

2 

a 


Geological Periods 

Years 

Hrs. 

Min 

Sec. 

Devonian. 

Carboniferous 

Triassic . 

Jurassic . 

Cretaceous. 

Tertiary and Quaternary 

6,000,000 

6,000,000 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

a 

a 

X 

I 

1 

Tertiary 

Pleistocene 

Human. 

2,600,000 

300,000 

100,000 


5 * 

6 

a 


3,000,000 

3,000,000 

I 

X 

1 

Total 

3,000,000 

1 

- 

- 

The (jii.itern.uy lVrut'1 
is th.it Jii wliicli wti live 

72,000,000 

- 24 

1 

Human History 

10,000 


-- 

12 



































HOW LIFE BECAME POSSIBLE 

ON THE EARTH 

BY DR. ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE 


E arly writers on the relation of man 
and animated nature to the material 
universe not onl^ assumed that the latter 
existed for the former, but that both alike 
were the results of s])ecial acts of creation. 

Flirthermore, they usually took it lor 
granted that all things were created very 
much in the condition in which we now 
see them, and that any changes that have 
since taken place are but slight superficial 
modifications of a permarunit and un¬ 
changing wliole. Not only were the sun 
and moon and stars creat(‘d as ajipanagt^s 
of tlie earth, lait the earth itself in all its 
details ol sea and land, hills and valleys, 
mountains and precipices, swamps and 
dt‘s(‘rts, was made and fashioned just as 
we now see it, and every feature of its 
surfact* was su imposed to have some 
jHirjKise in connt'ction with man. 

These purjioses we could, in some cases, 
understand, while in others they seemed 
wholly unintelligible, and much 
la * ^ f iH^2;t‘nuity was bestowed by the 
natural theologian and others 
to ex])lain more and more of 
the observed facts from thi.s ])oint of view. 
The same ojiinions jirevailed in regard to 
the infinite variety of animals and jilants, 
each individual sjiecies being sui)po.sed to 
have been an indcjiendent creation, and 
all to have some definite and preordained 
jiurjiose in relation to mankind. 

These views, however absurd they seem 
to most ])eoj)le now, w'ere almost univer¬ 
sally held so recently as during the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and were 
thus coincident with one of the most 
brilliant epochs of out literature and our 
dawning science It was only towards 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
when geology became widely studied and 
its results were fully appreciated, that the 
more rational conception of a very slow 
development of the earth's surface during 
countless ages began to be generally 
accepted. 

The grand nebular hypothesis of Laplace 
came to reinforce the views of the geolo¬ 


gists, by show'ing how the earth itself may 
have orig nated as a gaseous or molten 
globe; and its slow process of cooling, with 
the reaction of the interior and exterior 
on each other, served to elucidate the facts 
of the heated interior, as shown by hot 
sjirings and volcanoes, as wxdl as many of 
the j)henomena presented by the distorted 
p . and met amor jihosed strata 

angmg fonned its crust. Hence it 

Conditions in ^ i • i 

of the Eorth Kradually came to be perceived 
that the condit on of the earth, 
with all its endkss variations of surface, 
of continents and ()ci‘aus, of seas and 
islands, ol vast jilateaux and lofty 
mountain ranges and extensive low and 
j)lains, with tlicir ravines and cataracts, 
their great lakes and stately rivers, was 
subject to jicrpetual change, fkOin that 
remote epoch when it se(*ms to have 
been actually the case that “ the earth 
was without form and void,” and that 
owing to the greater dtaisity of th('. vajiour- 
laden atmosphere, ” darkness was Ujion 
the face of th(i dee]).” 

Another field of geological research 
forced us to the conclusion that the same 
continued jirocess of change had affected 
tlic forms of life ujion the earth. When 
carefully investigated, the crust was found 
to abound in the fossilised remains of 
animals and jdants. Careful study of 
these showed that the oldest of all were 
of comparatively simple structure, and 
that the higher forms only appeared in 
more recent e])ochs ; while the highest of 
all were probably very little older than 
. man himself. It is only 

anging j^alf century 

of^LTfe theory of Evolution 

has been elaborated and has 
become generally accepted as apjjlicable 
to the whole of the vast cosmic process 
—from the development of the nebulae 
into stars and suns and systems, with 
a corresponding development of planets 
from an early condition of intense heat, 
through a more or less lengthy period 
of cooling and contraction, to an ultimafte 
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state of refrif^cration, the earlier and later 
stages being alike iinsnited to the existence 
of life. 

More important still, the discovery of 
the theory ol Natural Selection by Darwin 
—and at a later period by myself—has 
led to a satislactory explanation of the 
successive a])pearance of h gher and more 
_ complex forms of life, and also 

Natural^ wonderfully minute and 

Selection ('omj)lex adaptation of every 
spec'ies to its conditions ol 
existence, and to its organic as wel as 
its inorganic (‘iivironment, which all other 
theories—even th(* most recent -have 
failed to grajiide with. 

The logical completeness as well as the 
extreme simplicity ol this explanation of 
organic evolution has Ic'd great numbers 
of thoughtlul but ill-inlormed ])ersons to 
reject it, because; it st'cans to rc'iider un¬ 
necessary the existc'iicc' of a primary 
intelligent c*ause : while another ('(jually 
kirge but, as 1 think, ecjually ill-inlormed 
class-- the so-called monists -use it to 
demonstrate the non-existence*, or, at all 
events, the ne'edlessness, ol any such cause'. 
Doth alike eir, be’e'au‘'e they tail to take 
cognisane'e ol the fact that e've'ry lorm ol 
evolution, and j)re-(*ininenllv that ol the* 
organic world, is an explanation ol a 
jirocess ol change, a law ot develojmient, 
not in any sense or by any jiossibihty an 
explanation of fundamental laws, causers, 
or origins. It j)resLii)i)Oses the existence* 
not only of matler—itsell a thing whose* 
nature is bee'oming more and more 
mysterious and unthinkable witli the 
advance of physical science -but ol all 
the vast coiujilex ol laws and force's 
which act uj)e)n it — mec hanical, jihysical, 
chemical, and electrical laws and forc'cN - 
al more or U\ss de])e*ndent on the still more* 
mysterious, all-iK*rvading c'thc'r. Thus, the 
universe -n its jmrely physical and in¬ 
organic aspect is now seen to be suc h an 
overwhelmingly com])Iex organism as to 


Wonderful 


suggest to most minds some 

Complexity of 

th« Universe and .sustaining it. 

iTrsoTis to whom this .seems 
a logical necessity will not be much disturbed 
by the dilemma of the agnostics—that, how¬ 
ever wonderful the material universe may 
be, a being who could bring it into existence 
must be more wonderlul, and that they 
prefer to hold the lesser marvel to be self- 
existent rather than the greater. When, 
however, we pass from the inorganic to 

Q2 


the organic* world, governed by a new set 
of laws, and apjiarently by some regulating 
and controlling forces altogether distinct 
trom those at work in inorganic nature ; 
and when, further, we .see that these organ¬ 
isms originated at some definite epoch 
when the* earth had become adapted to 
sustain them, and thereatter developed 
into two great branches of non-.sentient 
and .sentient life, the; lattc'i* gradually 
acquiring higher and higher sense's and 
faculties till it culminated in man—a 
being whose higher intellectual and moral 
nature seems adapted for, even to call 
lor, iiidc'linite clevc'lopment --this logical 
lU'c'essity for .some higher intc;lligeiice to 
whic h he himself owes his exi.stence, and 
which alone* rendc'rc;d the* origin oi sc;ntic‘nt 
liic* ])Ossible, will sc'cm still more irre*- 
sistiblc*. 

The jMTc'c'dirig remarks arc* inteiulecl to 
suggest that the thc'ory of evolution, 
combined wath the; cpiite recc'iit and very 
starli ng advances in physical .science, so 
iar from making the iinivt'r.se around us 
more intelligible as a self-.snstaining and 
si'lf-existcmt wliolc*, has really renderc'd it 
Mind showaiig that it is 

^ X.. infmitelv more* eomplex tlian 
Behind the i i r i i 

^ . we had tormerly siqiposed : 

and liirther, that matter itscli, 
instead of being, as was once* bc'lieved, a 
ecunjiarativc'ly simple* thing, etc'nial and 
indeslructil)le. is in all its x arioiis iormssnb- 
|ect to decay and disintegration. Wc; now 
s(‘e that the only thing known to ns that we 
c an conc'eivc* as having unending existc'iice 
is mind itselt; and, jiist as Darwin’s theory 
ot Natural Selection has opeiu'd up to iis 
an infinite hc*ld of study and admiration 
in the forms and colours and mutual 
lelations of the* x'arious species of animals 
and plants, so does modern science o])en 
up to us new and imlathomable dejiths in 
the inner structure ol matter and of the 
ec^smos, and thus c'ompels us more* and 
more to rec'ogni.se a mental rather than 
a mere pliysical substratum to account 
lor it.s existenc e. 

There is, however, another .set of rela¬ 
tions which have l)een hitherto very little 
studied—those between the organic and 
the inorganic worlds in their broader 
aspects. 1'he.se are now found to be 
very much more complex and more 
remarkable than is usually supposed, 
and they also have an important bearing 
upon the great problem of the origin 
and destiny of man This is a subject 
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whicli ojH'iis up a variety of considera¬ 
tions of extreme interest, showing that 
the exact adaptations of our earth— 
and i)resumably ol any other ])lanets—to 
enable it to sustain organic life, from its 
first ap])earance and through its long 
course of development, js as varied ami 
comj)lex and as much beyond the pos- 
sibilititis of chance coincidenc'es as are 
any of the individual adaptations of 
animals and jilants to their immediate 
environment. M^ist ol thc'se latter adap¬ 
tations have be(‘n made known to us by 
Darwin and his iollowers, and they have 
(‘xcited the admiration and astonishimait 
ot all lovers of Nature. When the ante¬ 
cedent and grander relations of plamd to 
life are studied with ecpial care, thes(‘ also 
will, I believe, excite dei'jKM* admiration, 
still more ])rolouiid astonishment, be¬ 
cause any secondary laws that could have* 
brought them about aie lt‘ss easy to dis- 
coviT, or even to imagine. 

Belore we can lorin any adtHpiate 
idea ol the nature of a world whic h shall 


be able to sujijiort and develop organic 
life, W(‘ must consider what art' tlie sjiecial 

conditions that alone* rendei 
Essenial possible. We, ol 

Conditions e . . i \ \ i 

of Life course, reler to tlie whole' ol 

the organic world, from the 

lowest to the highest, not to the lew 

exe'eptional ca.ses in which hie' may bt' 
possible under conditions that would be 
latal to the' higher as well as to most ol 
the lower loriU". 


The one striking s])ecialily ot the higher 
animals—and to a less degree of the* 
higher ])lants—is that ol continuous, all- 
]»ervading motion, every jiortion of their 
substance being in a state of flux ; each 
])article it.sell moving, growing, living and 
dying, and being rejdacecl by other 
particles ol the same nature and fullilling 
the .same functions. To keej) up this 
growth, and to enable every part ot the 
structure to be continually renewed, lood 
is required. This is taken into the 
.stomach of animals in the solid or liquid 
form, is then decomposed and recomj^osed, 
that which is u.selcss or sujierfluous being 
thrown off by the intestines, while what 
is needed for growth is transformed 
into blood and by a wonderfully intricate 
system of branching tubes is carried to 
every part of the body, furnishing nourish¬ 
ment and repair alike to bone and muscle, 
to all the internal organs and all the out¬ 
ward integuments, and to that marvel¬ 


lously com])lex nervous .system which 
also permeates every part of the body 
and is essential to the higher mani¬ 
festations of life—to the exertion of 
forc'e, voluntary motion, and, apparently, 
to thought itself. Add to this the constant 
influx of air, which at once purifies the 
blood and supjdies animal heat, and is so 
. important that its ce.ssation 
for a few minutes is usually 
„ -fatal, ancl we have a machine 

so complex in its structure and 
mode of action that the most elaborate 
of human machines is but as a grain of 
.sand to a world in c'om])aris()n. 

Now the very jiossibil.ty of such a 
material organism as this dt'jiends upon 
a highly c(imj)lex form of matter termed 
jirotoplasm, which is at once extremely 
plastic and of extivnie instability, and is 
yet capable of secreting or building uj) its 
atoms into such solid and apparently 
ilurable forms as bone, horn, and hair, 
besjd(‘s tin* various licpiids and semi- 
.sohds which bin d iij) the organism. 
This fundamental organu' substance con¬ 
sists of only tour chemical elemcnt.s— 
nitrogen, hydrogen, oxygen and carbon, 
and almost all animal and vegetable 
structures and jnoducts hav'e the same 
('leinental constitution, though with such 
widely different characteristics. Four 
other elements- suljihur, lime, silicon, and 
phosjihorus - also occur in small quantdies 
in organic tissues, to siijiply special needs ; 
hut thest' are not t'ssential to all lorms ol 
life, and aie only taken u]) and utilised by 
the livdng protoplasm when required. 
Pr()to[)lasni is undoubtedly the basis of 
])hy.sical hie, yet it only exists in, and is 
jnoduced by, living organisms. The 
moment such an organism dies, disorgan¬ 
isation and decay .set in, and tlie whole 
mass becomes gradually changed into 
more stable comjiounds, or into its con¬ 
stituent elements. It appears, therefore, 
that .some agency—usually termed “ vital 
. force ”—must be at work, 

f^PK • I produce this wonderful 

Life ^***^^* compound, then to form it 
‘ * into “ cells "—the physiological 

units of all organisims—and afterwards 
to direct the energies supplied by heat 
and light so as to build up the exces¬ 
sively complex structures, with all 
their wonderful powers and potentialities, 
which we term animals and ])lants. All 
this seems to imply not “ a force only, 
but very many forces, all of which must 
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have sonic k ncl of mind n or behind them, 
to direct these forces to such infinitely 
varied yet perfectly defined ends. 

Consider for a moment one of the 
simplest of these cases. Let us take the 
minute seed of one of the great tropical 
fig-trees, and another seed of a strawberry, 
or of garden cress. Both will be about the 

A Marvel shape, and the 

arve most acute mi('r()sco])ist would 

E c D difference in the 

internal structure that could 
intelligibly account for the different results 
when these littl(‘ grains of proto])lasm are 
exposed to identkal conditions. For, 
even if jilanted near each other, and 
exposed to the same amount of heat and 
moisture, to the very same atmosphere, 
and the same kind of water, as well as 
identically the same soil, yet invariably 
the oru' will grow into a large tree, the 
other into a small herb, and in th(‘ (xmrse 
of time, still with no change whatever of 
the physical conditions to which both are 
exposed, each will produce* its jieculiar 
foliage, and flow(‘rs, and fruit, very 
different m all their characters from those 
of the other. Were this result not so 
common as to seem to us “ natural," we 
should cal it a miracle ; and it is really 
and essentially as inex])licablc as many 
things which are termed miracles only 
because tliey are unfamiliar and 
inexplicable. 

Now, this wonderful stibstancc, the j)hy- 
sical base of all life—and as it is the only 
base that exists, or has ever existed, 
on the earth, we may fairly assume that 
no other is ]^ossible—t:an only maintain 
itself and j)erform its functions under 
certain very definite conditions, which con¬ 
ditions are now maintained on our earth’s 
surface, and must have been maintained 
throughout the long geological ])eriods 
during wfiich life has been slowly develop¬ 
ing What these conditions are we will 
now proceed to show. 

The first essential for organic 
life is a certain very limited 
range of temperature. We arc 
so accustomed to consider the 
change of temj^erature from winter to 
summer, from day to night, and that 
which occ'urs when we i)ass from the 
tropics to the Polar regions as being very 
great, that we do not realise what a small 
proportion such changes bear to the whole 
rangfe of temperature that exists in the 
known universe. The absolute zero of 
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tem]^eralure is calculated to be minus 
461° F., while the heat of the sun has been 
determined to be over 10,000" F., and man} 
of the stars are known to be much hotter 
than the sun. The actual range of tem¬ 
perature is therefore enormous ; but any 
development of organic life is possible 
only within the very narrow limits of the 
freezing and boiling j)oints of water, since 
within those temperatures only is the 
existence of liquid water possible. But 
a much less range thanp this is really re¬ 
quired, because albumen, one of the com¬ 
monest forms of protoplasm, is coagulated 
or solidified at a temjicrature of about 
ibo" F. Now, if, as is generally believed, 
the earth has been once a li(|uid or even 
a gaseous ma.ss and has since cooled to its 
present temperature on the sur'.ace, and 
the sun is undergoing a similar process ol 
cooling, we are able to understand that 
the very limited range (T temperature 
within which life deve!o])ment is })o.ssible 
implies an etjually limited pc'iiod of time 
as compared with that ()ccuj)ied by 
the whole process of solar and ])lane- 
tary develojanent. 

^ . It must be understood, how- 

^ ever, that the ])res(*nt tempera- 
j* earth’s surface s 

* '**' due entirely to sun-heat, and 
that if that were withdrawn or greatly 
diminished the whole surface of the globe 
would be permanently far below the freez¬ 
ing point and all the oceans be frozen 
lor a considerable depth ; so that ad 
organic life would become extinct. Under 
such conditions no renewed development 
of life would be possible; and it is therefore 
quite certain that the sun has actually 
maintained the uniform moderate tem¬ 
perature required, and must continue 
to maintain it for whatever tuture period 
man is destined to continue his existence 
upon the earth. 

But it is not only a certain amount of 
heat that is required, but also a sufficient 
quantity of light; and this implies a further 
restriction of conditions, because light 
is due to vibrations of a limited range of 
wave-length, and without these particular 
rays plants cannot take the carbon from 
the carbonic acid in the atmosphere, and 
by its means build up the wonderful .series 
of carbon compounds, including proto¬ 
plasm, which are essential for the life 
of animals. What is commonly termed 
dark heat, therefore, would not be suffi¬ 
cient for the development of any but the 
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lowest forms of life, even though it pro¬ 
duced the necessary tcmjicrature during 
a sufficient i)eriod of t me. 

All organisms, from the lowest to the 
highest, whether plant or animal, consist 
very largely of water, and its constant pre¬ 
sence either in the liquid or gaseous form 
is essential for organic life. On our earth 
oceans and seas occu])y the greater 
}>art of the surface, while their average 
depth is so great that the quantity of 
water is sufficient to cover the whole 
(^f the globe free from inequalities two 
miles deep. It is this enormous amount 
of water that sup])l es the air with amj)le 
moisture, such as renders the lilc of 
the tro])ics so luxuriant. Yet even now 
tlie inequality of water-supjdy is such 
that ’arge areas in all ])arts of the 
earth are what W(‘ term deserts, only 
siqjportmg a very it'W 'onus of lile that 
have become s])ecially adapted to them, 
and certainly uiihtteci tor the continuous 
devtdopment of hte ironi lower to higher 
forms. 


Water is also of immense importance as 
an equaliser of tem})erature, the currents 
conveying the 
warmth of the tro])ics to ameli- 

. orate the severity of temperate 
Atmosphere i t, i i i ..i 

and Polar regions, while the 

amount of water-vaj^our in the atmos])here 
acts as a retainer ot heat during the night, 
without wdiich it is jirobable that the sur- 
tace of th(* earth would freeze ev^cry night 
even in the tropics. When we consider 
that water consists of two gases—oxygen 
and hydrogen— in definite pioportions, and 
that without their jiresence m these pro¬ 
portions and in the necessary quantity 
the development of organic life would 
have been impossible, we find that we have 
here a remarkable and very complex set of 
conditions which must be fulfilled in any 
planet to enable it to develop life. 

But this is not all. The atmosphere 
is so intimately associated with water in 
its life-relations, and is itself so absolutely 
essential to the existence from moment to 


moment of the higher animals, that the 
two require to be duly proportioned to 
each other and to the globe of which they 
form a part. 

In the first place the atmosphere must 
be of a sufficient density, this being needed 
in order that it may be an adequate storer 
up of solar heat, and also in order that it 
may be able to supply sufficient oxygen, 
water-vapour, and carbonic-acid gas for 


the requirements of both vegetable and 
animal lile. We have a striking example 
of the use of air as a storer-up and dis¬ 
tributor of heat and moisture in the 
very different character of our south-west 
and north-cast winds. The effect of the 
density of the air is equally well shown 
when we ascend lofty mountains where we 

u . fiiid perpetual snow and 

How Wftter / ' • i i r . 

p ice, due simply to the fact 

XI- k* Ihat the air is not dense 

E.rth b, N.ght 

of the sun—whi(*h is actually greater than 
at low levels so that at night the tem¬ 
perature regularly falls below the freezing 
point. On the other hand a very much 
denser atmosphere would absorb so much 
water vajiour as jirobably to shut out 
the light of the sun, and thus have a 
j)reju(licial effect on vegetable life. 

Again, there is good reason to believe 
that the projxirtions of the various gases 
in the atmosphen* are, within certain 
narrow limits, such as ani most favourable 
not only lor the lib? that actually exists, 
but for any life that could be developed 
from the elements that constitute the uni¬ 
verse. Oxygen has ])roperties which seem 
absolutely (\ssential to organic life ; but 
nitrogen, though only serving to dilute 
the oxygen so far as the higher animals 
are directly concerned, is yet indirectly 
essential or them, sin('e it is in vege¬ 
tables a constituent of that protoplasm 
which is the very substaiK'c of their bodies. 

Now, plants obtain theur nitrogen mainly 
from the minute ])ro])ortion of ammonia 
that exists in the atmosphere, and this 
ammonia is formed by the union of the 
nitrogen of the air with the hydrogen of the 
water-vajiour under the influence of elec¬ 
tric discharges—that is, of thunderstorms. 
It is evident, then, that the required 
amount of this essential compound will 
dejiend upon a due adjustment of the 
quantities of nitrogen and aqueous vapour 
always present ; while the electric dis- 
Usc of charges seem to be due to the 

* . friction of various strata of air 

storm 

earth’s surface, due to the winds 
and storms; and winds are due to highly 
complex causes, involving the rate of the 
earth’s rotation, the rise and fall of the tide, 
the density of the atmosphere, the quan¬ 
tity of its aqueous vapour, and the amount 
of solar heat which it receives. Unless 
all these very diverse factors existed in 
their due proportion, some of the results 
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be bigb\y prejudicial if not quite 
inimical to the development of life. To 
these various adaj)tations of our gaseous 
envelope we must add one other. Carbonic 
acid gas in the atmosphere is alxsohitely 
essential to vegetab’e liie, wliile it is 
directly antagonistic to that of the higher 
animals. Its quantity must, therefore, be 
'Tk w j strictly proportionate to the 

of thT 

*. . cial proportion must have been 

Atmosphere tliroiighoiit tile whole 

period of the existence ot the higher air- 
breathing animals. 

These various considerations show us 
that our atmosjiliere, consisting as it does 
mainly of two common gases mix(‘d 
together, and theretore seeming to most 
jieople one of the sinqilest things ])ossible, 
is really a wonderiully conqilex arrangement 
which is adapted to serve the purposes 
ot living organisms m a gre-at varkdy ol 
ways. But this by no means exhausts the 
subject of its ada])tation to sujijiort and 
develo}) organic liie, because its very 
existence on the earth in a suitabK‘ (juan- 
tity and comjKised ol tlie es^entlal ele¬ 
ments can be shown to detx'ud on other 
and deeper relations which will now be 
pointed out. 

The older writers on the subject ol the 
habitability of the jilanets took no account 
whatever ol the imjioitaiice of si/e, dis- 
titnee from the sun, period ot rotation, 
and obliquity ol the eclij)ti(' as determnniig 
tlie j)ossibility of organic liie, but simj)ly 
assumed that, because the earth possessed 
an abundant lile-develojanent, all the other 
planets must also jxrssess it. But we know 
that the above-mentioned tactors are of 
very high im}xirtan('e, as we will pnx eed 
briefly to j)oint out. 

It is now believed that the amount ot 
atmosphere possessed by a planet is due 
mainly, perhaps entirely, to the planet’s 
mass, and its consequent gravitative power. 
Spectrum-analysis has shown that vast 
masses ol gaseous matter exist 
, * in the universe, and it is ])ro- 

o“g.. bable that, in a state ot 

extreme tenuity, these are 
very widely diffused. Just as meteoric 
dust is constantly attracted to the earth, 
and periodically in larger quantities, so 
are gases, and supposing the aggrega¬ 
tions of free gaseous matter to have been 
distributed with some approacli to uni¬ 
formity, then, as planets gn‘w in size, 
they would also tend to secure a larger 
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amount of tlie diffused gases, thus forming 
deeper atmospheres. The observed facts 
agree with this view. The largest jflanets, 
Jupiter and Saturn, have such a depth 
of atmos])here as iiermanently to obscure 
any .solid interior they may jxissess. The 
only planet clo.scly approac hing the earth 
in size and density—Venus—has an atmo¬ 
sphere which appears to be loftier than 
ours, but it may be (omposed ol different 
gases. Mars, which lias only one-ninth 
the mass ol the earth, has a lolty but 
very tenuous atmosjiheiV, and jirobably 
no water, the Polar snows being due pro¬ 
bably to the Ireezing of some diaise gas. 
d'he climate and physical condition ol 
Mars is, liowt'vc'r, still a subject of much 
controversy, whic'h I hope" to discaiss in a 
separale work dealing with the arguments 
ol Piolessor I.owt'll |s(.‘(‘])age 103 |. In that 
volume the leader will IiikI, fully srt lorth 
1113^ H'asoiis, on scientific grounds, against 
the siqiposed habitability ol Mars. 

But, besi(lt‘s attracting ('osmic masses 
ol gaseous mattei to lorm its atmospluM't*, 
then* is aiiotluM' equally imjxniant luiu'- 
tion ol the mass ol a ])l.iiu t -its selec'tive 
r* .V ]>o\vt‘r on th(‘ kind ol gases it 

- . , , can permancMitly retain in a 

Selects and , ' , ^ ^ i 

^ irec stall'. 1 hi* molecules ot 

gasi's are m a condition ol rajiid 
motion ill all dirt'ctions, which i'Xi)lains 
th(‘ elastic lone they exhibit. 'I'he speed 
ol this motion has btrn delerniined lor 
all the I'hiel ga.ses, and also tfie gravitative 
lorce necessary to jirevent them Irom 
conlmuallv escajung into sj)ace irom the 
u])per limit of the atmosphere. Thus the 
moon, which has a mass only oiie-eightieth 
that ol the earth, can retain 110 free gas 
whatever on its suriace. Mars can retain 
onlv the very heavy gases, but neither 
h3^drogen noi water-vapour. The earth, 
however, has lorce enouglf to retain all 
the gases except hydrogen, which is just 
beyond its limit; and this may explain 
why it is that there is no free hydrogen in 
the atmosjihere, although this gas is con¬ 
tinually produced in small quantities by 
submarine volcanoes, is emitted some¬ 
times from Assures in volcanic regions, 
and is a product of decaying vegetation. 
Once united wath oxygen to form water, 
it becomes amenable to gravity in the 
form of invisible aqueous vapour, and is 
thenceforth a permanent possession for 
us in its most valuable form. 

The very accurate adjustments that 
. render our earth suitable for the production 
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and long-continued devclo})ment of 
organic life, culminating in man, may be 
w^ell shown by another consideration. If 
our earth had been 9,600 miles instead ot 
8,000 miles in diameter—a very small 
increase in view of the immense range of 
planetary magnitudes from Mercury to 
Jupiter—with a slight proportionate in¬ 
crease in density, du(^ to its greater force 
of gravitative compression, its mass would 
have been about double what it is now. 
This would ])robably have led to its having 
attracted and retained double the amount 
of gases, in v/hich case the water ])roduced 
would have been double what it is— 
]')erhaps even ihorc', because hydrogen gas 
would not then (‘sca])e into spaci* as it 
dot*s now. l^ut the suriace of the globe 
would have becai only une-halt greattT 
than at present; so that, unless the oc(‘an 
cavities wt‘ie twice as dec^j) as they actually 
an*, the whole suiiace ot the earth - -(‘xcept, 
jierhaps, a iew' toj)s ot submarine vo!- 
('an(K*s would have bec'ii covered si'veral 
miles deep in water, and all terrestrial 
lil(*. w^oiild hav(‘ Ix'en imjiossible. 

From the \’arjous considerations here 
TK n forth it a})pears clear to me 

c cep oth(‘r jilanet ol the solar 

tv system makes any apju'oach to 

o enus conditions essential tor the 

d(*Mlopm(*nt ol a rich and varied organic 
hie siK’h as adonis our earth. One only 
— Venus- has a sullicient bulk and dtaisity 
to give it tlK' nc'edliil atmosphere; but as 
it leceives about twice as much solar heat 
as does tlu* earth, it is probable tJiat its 
V(‘ry d('ep atmosjdiere may be mainly due 
U) the tact that a large ])ro])ortion of its 
vvat(‘r is held m a state ol va])Our, ,ts 
seas and oceans being jiroportionately 
reduced in e.xtent. Judging from what 
hapt)ens on the earth, this would probably 
lead to an excessive area of deserts, and 
thus be inimical to life. But this ])lanet 
a]>pears to possess one feature which 
renders it fundamentally unsuitable for 
organic life. 

‘several modern observers have found 
Uiat the older astronomers were all in error 
in giving Venus a rotation-period almost 
exactly the same as ours, an error due to 
the indefinite and variable markings of its 
surface. They have now deduced a period 
about equal to that of its revolution round 
the sun—a rate w'hich has been confirmed 
by spectrum-analysis, and further con¬ 
firmed by the fact that this planet has no 
measurable polar compression. As during 
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transits of Venus over the sun’s disc the 
conditions for the accurate measurement 
of the compression, if any exist, are 
the best possible, and as none has been 
found, this alone affords a demonstration 
that the rate of rotation must be very slow, 
because the laws of motion necessitate a 
Wh ther amount of equatorial 

is no Life^ j)rotuberance corresponding to 


on Venus 


that rat(‘. Half the surface 


has, therefore, perjietual day 
and the other half perpetual night, lead¬ 
ing to violent contrasts of heat and cold 
for the tw'o hemispheres w^ith, in all pro¬ 
bability. corres})ondingly violent winds, 
rains, and electrical disturbances—con¬ 
ditions so entirely opposed to the uni- 
lormity of tem}X!ratures and stability ot 
meteorological phenomena during long 
geological epochs which are essential for 
the lull develojnneiit of organic life, that 
such development is perhaps less jirobable 
on this jdaiiet than cn any other. 

I think 1 have now shown not only that 
no other jilanet in the solar system makes 
any approach to the ])ossession of the 
varied and com|)lex adaptations which 
are (‘ssential lor a full development of 
organic lift*, but also that on the Earth 
itself tht‘ conditions an* so numerous and 
so nicely balanced that very moderate 
deviations in excess or d('l(‘ct of what 
actually t‘xisls in the case ot any one 
of them—and of ollu*rs not referred to 
here--might hav(i rendered it equally 
unsuitable, so that either no organic life 
at all, or only a very low' type of life, could 
have been develoj)ed or sup])orted. 

It, then, the more suj)erficial indications 
of design in the relations of animals to 
their environment, and of man to the uni- 
v(*rs(‘, have been sliown by modern science 
to have required no special interference ot 
a higher pow'er to bring them about, but 
that they have been due to natural laws 
acting in accordance with and in subordina¬ 
tion to the deeper laws and forces that 
determine the very constitution of matter 
and the unknown power and 
There IS principlewe term “life,”—yet, 


Purpose in 
our World 


on the other hand, we find that 
a more careful study of the 
outer universe, or cosmos, reveals a new set 
of adaptations not less wonderful or more 
easily explicable by chance coincidence 
than those presented by the organic world. 

Even the very brief sketch of the sub¬ 
ject here given suggests the idea of 
pose in a world so precisely and uniquely 
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adapted to develoj) organic life, and to 
sui)port that life during the countless ages 
required for the completed evolution of 
man. But that suggestion becomes a 
logical induction when the whole of the 
available evidenct' is set forth, as I have 
attempted to set it lorth in my work on 
“ Man's Place in the Ihiiverse." I have 
there shown not only that the cumulative 
evidence for the earth being the only su])- 
])orter of a fully-dev(‘lo])ed organic lile 
within the solar system is irresistible, but 
that there is some direct, and much more 
indirect, evidence that this uiiKpieness 
extends to the whole stellar universe; and it 
is certain that no jiartic'le ol direct evidence 
for the existenc e ot organic hie (‘Kewhere 
has been, or is likely to be, adduced. 

1 have also shown (in an appendix to 
the second edition of my book) that the 
purely biological argument tor the unique¬ 
ness of the development ol man - as the 


culminating point of oik' line of descent 
throughout the diverging ramirK'ations ol 
the animal kingdom -is ovcMwlielmingly 
strong ; henct* the logical conclusion Irom 
the whole ol the evidence is that man is 
the one supreiiu* product ol the whole 
material universe. 

My object in the jircscnt essay has been 
limited to showing that, besidts and 
b(‘yond th(‘ spc'cial adajUations of the 
various kinds ol animals and ]dants to tlu'ir 
s})ecial (‘iivironmcMits, there exist m the 
earth as a ])lanet, in its various ])hysical and 
cosmical relations, a who’ci sen'ies of adapta¬ 
tions ol a very remarkable'character which, 
so tar as wt' can judge, an' essential to its 
lunction as a lili'-prodiKMiig world. The 
study ol thes(‘ adaptations, therelore, may 
be coiisidt'n'd to lu' a})proju'iate here, as 
constituting a preliminary chajiter in the 
natiir.il historvol the Karthandof Mankind. 

AlFKl'I) Kl’SShL \Vai.i.a('K 
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THE BEGINNING OF LIFE 

ON THE EARTH 

BY DR. C. W. SALEEBY 


For .sonu* ])ast wc liavt* 

laml witli a critical dirficulty at the most 
critical and important ])oint in lht‘ history 
of th(‘ '‘arth. In the first place, it has been 
definitely established that in the earlier 
period ol its history there was no life 
what(‘ver -as flu* word is usually under¬ 
stood—upon tht‘ earth, as is abundantly 
shown elsewhere in this work. None oi the 
cou<litious that make life possible, as we 
know it. were sati.sfied. As a recent French 
writi'r has said, life is ;ni aquatic pheno¬ 
menon, absf)lutely inca])able ol existence 
e\ce])t in tht‘ jiresence ol licpiid wattT ; 
and there was an a^e of vast duration 
in the hislory of th(‘ earth when all its 
wat(‘i must hav(‘ been in the gas(‘ous 
st;it(‘. OtluM* reasons ol e(]ual co^^tmey 
may b(‘ at j)rt*s(‘nt ignored. Tht‘ broad 
laci IS that, however widely students of 
this matter may difh'r on other points, 
there is absolute agreement uj)on tin* 
catduial and initial fact that whereas 


the existence and recognition of this 
supposed gap, so iar from being a matter 
of (ommon recognition from the earliest 
times, .so far from being an observation 
made by the critics of tht‘. doctrine of 
evolution, is, on the contrary, a s}(.ciil 
doctrine jiecuhar to scitaitific study and 
A quite recent origin, being 

AG&pinthe . i i i r i j ” 

PK*i K ii^det'd established—as was 

of Evr«t'„ witl^ the, memory 

ol many now living. 

If we turn to tlu* first chapter ol Genesis, 
we shall see no suggestion or rt'cognition 
of the suppos(‘d difiiciilty involved in the 
beginning ot hie u})on tlie earth. In this 
immortal ])iece of ancient poetry it is 
stated that alter the creation ol the heaven 
and the (‘arth. which were at first “ with¬ 
out form and void,” (rod said, ” Let the 
earth bring forth grass . . . and it was 
so”; and lat(T (iod said, “Let the 
waters bring forth abundantly the moving 
creatun‘ that hath life . . . let the earth 


The Earth 

Without 

Life 


tlu're is life upon the eaith 
now, there was a time when 
there was none. 

Now, in the ever memorable 


bring forth the living creature after his 
kind.” Here we have suggesterl to us 
the natural origin ol living ('reatures in 
earth and sea under the will and direction 


year 185(1, ('harh's Darwin published a ol the Ciealor as ('om eived b}' the poet, 

x’olume, the main thesis of which is now Partly (0 the inlluence of Genesis, 
universally accejxted, whertMii the following partly to the apparent facts of observa- 

is the last s(‘ntence ; ” 'riuMV is grandeur in tion, and partly to the views which would 

this view ol lih*, with its several ixnvers, naturally be held by jioets and thinkers, 

having been originally breathed by the we may attribute the belie! whi(di has 

C reator into a lew forms or into one ; been held by man, simple and philoso]diic 

and that,wdiilst this j)lanet has gone('ycling alike, since first men began to think, 

on ac('ording to the fixed law oi gravity, until, we may say, the third quarter of the 

Irom so simple a beginning endless forms nineteenth century—the belief that the 

most beautilul and most wonderful have lowest ol living things arose by a natural 

been, and are being evolved.” ” The genesis or so-called spontaneous genera- 

(h'igin of Species ” may be said, in a word, tion in suitable materials 

to establish the doctrine of the evolution ” ^ . already lU'ovided on the land 

Ol living organisms iqxMi the earth by the .sea. It was not 

lav's acting around us ”—to use Darwin’s suggested or believed that very 

own ])hrase. But Darwin's work begins large and cons|)icuous living creatures were 

with and a.ssumes the existence of life thus bred, though it is true that the ancients 

as an established planetary fact. There thought even crocodiles to be generated 

obviously remains a tremendous gap by the action of the sun upon the slime 

in the evolutionary philosophy as it stands of the Nile. The living creatures suppo.s^d 

in our statement of it thus far; and the to arise naturally in the womb of earth— 

first fact which we have to note is that the all-mother—were mostly small crea- 
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tures, like insects and worms. The ordi¬ 
nary belief of the uninstnicted to-day—a 
belief which they share with the greatest 
thinkers of antiquity and the Renaissance 
—is that the cheese-mite, for instance, 
is evolved from the substance of the 
cheese. Now, it is of i)articuJar moment to 
observe the vast contrast between the 
'ru ^ • significance ol this belief prior 

The Coming the publication of “The 

Darwin Origin ol Species “ and its 
significance to-day. Before we 
accej)ted the doctrine of organic evolution, 
the su])posed spontaneous origin ol the 
cheese-mite in cheese, or ol the maggot 
in jmtrid meat, was of no very great 
moment ; a maggot or a cheese-mite is 
an extremely insignificant oliject. So 
far as the great ])roblems of the univ'erse 
are concerned, a cheese-mite, as we say, 
is neither “ here nor there,’' and its sjxm- 
taneous generation was not regarded as a 
lact of any great moment. 

But then there arose Darwin, who, in 
establishing the doctrine of organic evolu¬ 
tion already sui)])orled by his own grand¬ 
father, by Lamarck, and Goethe, and 
Herbert Spencer, gave an entirely new 
imixirtance to the quest if in. He demon¬ 
strated how we could conceive the evolution 
of all organisms, including man, from a 
“ few simple forms," under the continuous 
influence of natural law ; and thus such 
forms ceased to be insigniticant, and tlu; 
manner of their genesis came to be a vital 
problem in more senses than one. Such 
organisms—the mite, the maggot, and 
even the mould-“-could no longer be re¬ 
garded as insignificant, for th(*y were 
revealed as not unlike tlu* ancestors ol man 
himself. 

The question of tlie beginning ol life upon 
the earth had only to be satisfactorily 
answered for the establishment of the 
belief in a continuous process of evolution 
by natural law, even Irom the very begin¬ 
ning of the earth itself “ without form and 

_ , void," until the production ol 

Evolution a ,f u- i x r ■ 

Process which it displays in our own 
time. And all ages, even by the 
mouths of their great thinkers and closest 
observers, had agreed in giving an ap¬ 
parently satisfactory answer to this ques¬ 
tion. It might .well have been thought 
that Darwin was quite entitled to ignore 
altogether, as he did, the question of the 
ofigin of life. Everyone knew, so to say, 
that simple living organisms were every 
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day evolved in organic refuse and else¬ 
where. Darwin himself, if wt^ may judge 
from a casual remark in a letter, regarded 
the question aj^parently as purely sjiecula- 
tive, and of small real moment. It is 
all rubbish, he says, thinking about the 
origin of life ; we might as well argue 
about the origin of matter. We must be¬ 
ware of illegitimately attributing opinions 
to the immortal dead, but this remark, 
though a casual one, does seem to suggest 
that Darwin regarded these two questions 
as on all-fours, if not, indeed, as different 
forms of the same question, and that, if 
he had actually formulated his views, 
they would have taken the sha]X' of the 
doctrine which asserts that life is im])licit 
and ])otential in matter; in other words, 
that when suitable conditions arose— 
such, for instance, as the ])r(‘sence of liquid 
water—matter would display the pro¬ 
perties ol life. 

Now, the nMuarkable fact —out' of tin* 
most striking m the history ol ‘;i‘it‘nce— 
is that the time-honoured belief in s|)on- 
taneous generation should liave becui 
attacked, and attacked with apparent 
A Ak success, just at the very lime 

t when it would otherwise have 

be Bridged I''"'"’ 

sopliic im])ortance. ror ages 

it had been accei)ted, taken as a matter 
of course, and not regarded as ha\’ing 
any ])articular bearing u])on the supreme 
questions. Then there came the time 
when this belief would have been an 
all-imj)ortant link, without which the 
chain of evolution could not be com¬ 
pleted, a link without which we were leit 
to contemplate a ])erfect chain ol inorganic 
evolution—the history of the earth belore 
life—and a ]:)crfcct chain of organic evolu¬ 
tion—the history of life upon the earth, 
with an abyss between the**two that could 
not be bridged, for how came life where 
there was no life ? A series of experiments 
were made, experiments in which, strikingly 
enough, some of the greatest evolutionists 
of the day took a leading part, and these 
seemed to upset, just when jt was most 
wanted by themselves for the establish¬ 
ment of their new doctrine, the belief 
which had gone without question for so 
many ages. 

Now, some may be inclined to wonder 
how it should be that certain i)ioneers 
of the new doctrine of evolution, such 
as Tyndall and Huxley, should devote 
themselves with such persistence and 
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labour and force to the overthrow of a 
doctrine which was so necessary for the 
complete establishment of their own case 
—so much so, that when they had over¬ 
thrown it, they found themselves, as regards 
their own doctrine of evolution, placed 
in a difficulty from which they did not 
live to emerge. It is my own belief that 
this question can be answered, and the 
answer is ot strict relevance to our present 
inquiry. I believe that Huxley and Tyn¬ 
dall were largely impelled by the desire to 
oj)|)ose a doctrine of the nature of life 
which was current in their time and is 
usually called “vitalism.” We shall not 
b(‘gin to understand the question of the 
beginning ot lilt* upon the earth, as that 
qu(‘stion may be legitimately stated to¬ 
day, unless we fully realise in what terms 
the doctrine of sjiontaneaus generation 
was acce|it(*d in the jiast, and an under¬ 
standing ot this will teach us that the 
])it'sent-day revival ol this doctrine pre¬ 
sents it in a form v(‘ry different from that 
which it so long held. Our discussion must 
be somewhat philosophic in character, 
but the question at issue is a highly 
j)hil()soj)hic oiu*, and tin* reason why we 
Is Life Ji‘ive made so little progress in 
answering it hitherto is that 


only Self¬ 
movement? 


nu*n of science have too fre¬ 
quently discussed it without 
paying any serious attention to the j)ro- 
tound philoso])hic (lucstions which really 
underlie if. We have permitted ourselv(‘s 
to talk fr(‘(*ly about life and matter, whilst 
claiming the right to take for granted the 
absolute validity of our conce])tions ot 
life and our c()nc(‘ptions of matter. 

It was universally held by those, 
philosophic and simple, who also held 
throughout so many centuries the belief 
in sjiontaneous generation, that there 
is an overwhelming contrast between 
living and lifeless matter, and it was their 
belief in this overwhelming contrast that 
led them to give to the doctrine of s]>on- 
taneous generation, as they held it, a form 
which cannot possibly be defended. The 
great character of life was conceived to be 
S(‘lf-movement, this self-movement being 
displayed in the matter which composed 
the living organisms. But it was univers¬ 
ally held that matter, as it was seen 
otherwise than in living organisms, was 
obviously and notoriously inert, gross, 
brute, and dead. 

The great influence of Plato taught men 
to despise matter in this fashion, and 


there was the everyday ex})eriencc ti.at 
a stone lies where it is jflaced until some¬ 
thing from outside moves it, being, 
therefore, inert, whilst a living creature 
such as a bird moves freely at its own 
will. The more strongly men held the 
natural matt(ir of which the earth is com¬ 
posed to be inert, the more necessary was 
it to su])])ose that when life 
Influence disi)layed in it the dif- 

. p, . fcrcnce consisted in the taking 
^ ^ ° possession of this dull clay 

by a vital force—a mystic and wonderful 
])rinci})le ot quickening—which endowed 
even gross, inert matter with activity and 
power. From tlu; time of Plato until the 
last tew years of the nineteenth century 
thinkers vied with one another in insisting 
upon the impotence and grossness and 
im^rtness of matter, and each fresh 
insistence upon this doctrine rendered 
more necessary a corresponding doctrine 
ol vital lorce or vitalism, which should 
ex])lain the amazing Lranstormation under¬ 
gone by, let us say, the gross and inert 
matter composing lood, when that food 
was converli‘d by the ” living principle ” 
into the tissiK* of a living creature, and 
then (lisj)layed self-mov(‘inent. 

This doctriut; of vitalism, which held 
sway for so long, was naturally invoked 
to explain the origin ot life upon the 
earth, when th(* advance of astronomy 
and g(*ology demonstrated a natural 
evolution lor the earth and proved that 
there must have been a time when no life 
was possible upon it. The prevalent 
conception of matter came in at this 
j)oint and denied altogether any such 
monstrous doctrine as that the wonderful 
thing called life could spontaneously 
arise in the desjucable thing called matter. 
The material of the earth, whether solid, 
liquid or gaseous, consisted of eternal, 
unchangeable, and indestructible atoms. 
These were moved as torces from out¬ 
side moved them. They had no energy 
Dk-i k P^^wer of their own. 

of D?ad ^ Men simply thought of them 
Matter incredibly minute 

grains ol sand of various 
shai)es and sizes, and it was as im¬ 
possible to conceive of life being spon¬ 
taneously generated in a chance heap 
ol inert atoms as to conceive that a 
heap of grains of sand should organise 
themselves into a little organism. As for 
.spontaneous generation occurring on the 
earth to-day, the development of mites 

loi 
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from cheese and so forth, that was a very according to this doctrine, was divided—as 
different matter, men must have thought— Nature, being a mighty whole, can newer 
in so far as they thought at all—since be divided—into two absolute categories, 
cheese and flesh and so lorth were them- the living and the lileless, or living mattei 
selves products of life. It is well worth and dead matter. Dead matter was 
noting that the common doctrine of notoriously dead and impotent, and life 
si)ontaneous generation was always held could not conceivably arise in it, though 
in reference to organic materials, such it could be used by life for purposes of 
The Great slime ot the Nile—not food. On the other hand, living matter 

the dry sand of the desert, rejoiced in the possession ot all those 
of Pasteur The reader may be inclined to great attributes which litelcss mattei 
say that men’s beliels on this lacked, and, in accordance with the 

subject in the jiast gimeration make very contrast between the two kinds ol matti'r, 

confused reading, ancl indeed, that is true, the living could never be produced from 

But the fact is that tlunr bc'liids were most the lit(‘l(‘ss but only from th(‘ living: tor 

contused. The work oi Darwin had every creature, microbe or mammoth or 

staggered everybody, and straightforward, man, we must trac e back in imagination 
systematic, unjirejiidiced thinking was very a series of living ancestors, diftc'ring 
nearly impossible in the welter ot con- ])erhaj)s in various charaeders, but always 
troversy. Nt‘vertheless, something ap- living. This series must be traced back 

parently definite was done. The doctrine and back and back until-? 

of the beginning of life n])on th(‘ earth And there the dilficiilty arose. Foi 
was left almost undiscussed, and the the uninhabitableness ot the jirimitive 
accepted notion of the nature ot matter— earth was a fact of which men of sc ienc e 
a notion which to us who know radium wc'ie as certain as if from some* habitable 
seems puerile--was left unchallenged in planet they had been able to gaze upon it. 
all its falsity. But the work ot the great Notwithstanding the clogma ot “ Omiu' 
French chemist Pasteur led to a (dose .vivum ex vivo,” it was im- 
exarnination of the belief that humble possibk* to assert that every 

forms of life are daily ])roclucc‘d from hie- Lifeless creature has an end/ess 

less organic materials, and the ('onclusion seric‘s ol anc c^stors. How, then, 

was reat bed that no such spontaneous did life begin ? 

generation occurs. What we may call the' doctrine ot the 

This conclusion is of great importanc'e oldcT orthodoxy- the* doctrine' of special 
in the history of modern thought, and creation, of suj)ernatural intcMposition for 
it was jiroclaimed with much rejoicing the introduction ot a new entity into the 
and vigour as a grc‘at achievement of scheme ot things ~ offerc'd one alternative, 
science, whilst .some ot its c hief advocatt's To accept it, however, would be tc 
seemed at times to forget the extreme abandon the whole modt'rn conception ot 
awkwardness of the inferences which had natural law and of a universe which was 
to be made from it. The doctrine may not created once on a day, and has not 
be stated in Latin in the form of the been tinkered with subsequently, but 
familiar dogma, ” Omne vivum ex vivo,” from everlasting to everlasting is the con- 
every living thing from a living thing, tinuous expression to us (J the Infinite 
Just as the existence of a man is quite and Eternal Power which to som(^ t;yes 
sufficient to prove to us the jirior existenct* it veils and to others it reveals. Unless 
of living human jiarents, just as we feel we are to abandon our ])hilo.so])hy, this 
_ _. . sure that every beast of the alternative cannot be accepted, and it is 

Thift^from^a living jwents now accejfled by no philosojfliic thinker. 

LivhfffThTnK every oak has sprung Thus, whether ” Omne vivum ex vivo ” 

tv n ng acorn developed in a be true or false to-day, we are comj^ellt'd 

previous oak, so, according to the doctrine to accept the only other alternative, which 
of ” Omne vivum ex vivo,” we must is that it has not alwa5^s been true, or, in 
believe that every living creature, whether other words, that life was spontaneously 
human, animal, or vegetable, whether as evolved from the lifeless (so-called) at some 
big as the mammoth or as small as the remote age in the past, just at tlu^ 
smallest microbe not one-twenty-thou- present time jfliilosophic biology is out ot 
.sandth part of an inch in diameter, has fashion. Minds of the great cast which 
sprdng from living parents. Nature, endeavour to sec things in their eternal 
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aspect have been lacking to the science 
of life since the days when Huxley and 
Spencer were in the plenitude of their 
powers. Anyone who cares to compare 
the principal reviews of the last decade 
with those same reviews from the y(‘ar 
of, say, 1875 to i8f)0, can readily see this 
fact for himself. In the absence of that 
deliberate thought and discussion without 
which clear ideas on any subject are 
impossible, what may be called the official 
opinion of biology at the })resent time is 
thus most remarkable and contradictory. 
On the one hand, it is strenuously asserted 
as a matter of dogma that at the present 
day no life is produced or jiroducible upon 
the earth excejH by the j)rocess of re])ro- 
duction of j)reviously existing life ; and 
on the other hand it is asserted—when the 
direct question is put, though otherwise 
the subject is simply ignored that lile 
must sonadiow or other havt‘ been 


naturally evolved in the ])ast, jiresum- 
ably once anrl lor all. I have called this 
oj)inion contradictory, and it is indeed far 
more contradictory and unsatisfactory 
than it may at jn'esent a])])(‘ar. Tlu* 
obvious question that the critic asks 


“ If then, 
why 

not now?” 


is, “If then, why not now?” 
The answer alleged is that, 
of course, the experiments 
ol Pasteur and Tyndall, to 


which some reference must alterwards lx* 


made here, merely demonstrated the 
im]K.)ssibility ol the sjxmtaiu'ous genera¬ 
tion ol hie in our own day or under any 


conditions similar to those of our own 


day ; but doubtless the first few simjde 
forms of living matter arose by natural 
jH'ocesses at some distant ej)och “ when 
the conditions were very different from 
those that obtain to-day.” Now it haj)- 
])ens to be true that every difference 
between jxist and present conclitions which 
physics and geology and chemistry (an 
assert tends to tlie jx'obability that if 
spontaneous generation is irnjjossible now, 
it must have been a hundredfold more 


impossible a hundred million years ago. 
Yet for some three decades the great 
majority of biologists have been content 
to believe that spontaneous generation is 
impossible now, even th(3ugh land and 
sea and sky are packed with organic 
matter under the very conditions which 
obviously favour life—as the all but 
omnipresence of life abundant to-day 
demonstrates—but that spontaneous 
gena'ation was jxrssible in the past when, 
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by the hypothesis, there was no organic 
matter })resent at all, and when life had to 
arise in the union and architecture of 
such simple substances as inorganic car¬ 
bonates ! Such biologists are like those 
who know that the human organism can 
be developed from the microsco])ic 
germ in a few years, but find it 
I I -f Ki incredible that man can havt* 
s I e ow develoj)ed from lowly 

Arising from . . ^ 

■ -r • o organisms in a?ons ot jeons. 
theLifeUss? x- 1 • 1 • 1 

Nor has any living bafiogist 

even attemified to make an adequate 
answer to the (iiK'stion, why what is 
impossible now should have been jiossible 
a hundred million years ago. .On the 
contrary, so soon as the matter is lookc'd 
at iffiilosojfiucally, we see that all the 
probabilitit‘s, all the analogies, all the 
great generalisations of science, are in 
iavour ol the beliet that lile must be 
arising from the lileh'ss now, as in tlu* 
past, whenever ('t*rtain ('onditions, such 
as th(* assemblage of carbon, oxygen, 
nitrog(‘n and hydrogen in the presence ol 
liquid wat('r, are satisfied. 

For the monu*!!!, however. T proixise to 
postixine this question ol the truth ol 
“Onine vivum ex vivo” at tlu* presemt 
day, lor 1 dt'sire to throw into the lore- 
front of my argument two (juite recent 
developments ol scic'iux*, unreckoru'd with 
because non-existeni in the controversy 
ol the 'seventies, and in my judgment not 
yet duly ap})rais(*(l to-day. In tlu* pr(\st*nt 
and luture discussion ot the mann(*r and 
causation of that supreme event in the 
earth’s history, the lH*ginning ol life upon 
it, we must r(‘('kon with two ni'w orders of 
iiKjuiry relating to facts unthinkably con¬ 
trasted in j)hysical magnitude yet equally 
relevant to our subject. The first series 
of tacts with which I will deal are astro¬ 
nomic, and the second atomic. 


In discussing the origin of life upon the 
earth, we of tlie twentii*th century must 
recognise* such facts as may be obtainable 

^ in regard to life uixin other 

The Evidence 1 Vi 

from ^ ours. Now, m the 

OrerWorld. 

one illustrious conternjiorary 
astronomi'r, Prof(*ssor Pickering, the chitT 
living student of the moon, in whose ojunion 
there are many evidences upon our 
satellite of the action of vegetation, cither 
])ast or jircsent. This, of course, is not 
the place for a discussion of that evidence ; 


it is, however, the ])lacc to record the 
most highly qualified opinion at present 
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obtainable, and to remind ourselves of the 
certainty that when the moon was first 
borne—or born—from the earth, life 
cannot ]X)ssil)ly have been evolved, since 
the conditions of temperature alone, to 
name one factor, were such as life could 
not sustain, no liquid water being extant. 
I'liere is some reason to suppose, then, 

that, whatever the present 

Vegetable * 


case may be, lift* was at one 


-- tune siwntaneously evolved 

upon the moon. 

riie set'ond ])iece of astronomical evi- 
dt'iice relevant to our inquiry is afforded 
by the planet Mars. This, of course, is 
a iniK'h controverted f|uestion, which 
cannot ret'eive any discussion h(‘r(*. It 
sufiices to note that ]h'f)fessor Lowell, who 
is admittedly the greatest living authority 
on Mars, has obseivetl and jdiotographetl, 
not merely to his own satisfaction, but 
to that ot ail (‘vc'r increasing number ot 
astronomers, signs of veg(‘tation u})on 
Mars. ] will say nothing Ikmc as to the 
existence of mtelligi'nt beings there. 
That fascinating and monu'ntous question, 
upon which there will doubtless be difler- 
(‘laa* of opinion for some time to come, does 
not now concern us. It is of quit(‘ sufficient 
significance lor our ])resent ])ur])Ose it 
tlie existt‘nc(‘ of merely vegetable hie, 
and no more, upon the })lanet ]\Iars can 
be (h'lnonstrated, and there are now very 
f(*w astronomers indeed who question 
this demonstration, however chary th(‘y 
may lx* of going any further. 1 submit 
that the question of the beginning of life 
upon the earth should not lie ('onsidered 
without reference to the evidence which 
suggests the spontaneous origin of life 
upon the moon, and to the practically 
])ositive demonstration of the present 
('xistence, with seasonal alternations, as 
on our own earth, of vegetable hie in the 
watered areas of Mars. 

Lhese considerations were entirely un¬ 
known to the grt'at contro\'ersialists of a 
, generation ago ; but there 
^ . ... IS another order of facts, en- 

"FoundafioM" tirely uniniagincd by (lu-ni, 
which are now demon¬ 
strable and admitted. For them, or for 
mo.^t of them, the ancient conception 
of matter which we trace to Plato was 
substantially true; nay, more. The 
recent work of the physicists and chemists 
had endowed that ancient concej)tion 
of matter as gross and inert and dead 
with a new concreteness and vividness. 


One of the greatest ])h3si('ists of the age, 
James Clerk-Maxwell, in his famous 
addre.ss to the British Association, spoke 
of atoms as the “ foundation stones of the 
visible universe, which have existixl since 
the creation unbroken and unworn." 
The accepted conception of an atom was 
that of a passive thing ; it had its own 
inherent shape and projierties, which 
were impressed uj)on it at its creation. 
It had “ the staiuj) of the manufactured 
article," as Sir John Herschell said, and 
throughout its endk'ss history it resjionded 
to and behav(‘d under the infhience of 
(‘xternal lorces in due accordance with 
its sha])e and size. ILit it was unchange¬ 
able, inert and brute, the sjiort of its 
surroundings, like the mote in the sun¬ 
beam. 

But to-day we stand amazed at such 
conce])tions. We have l(*arnt that within 
the atoms of matt(*r there is a fund of 
eiKTg}^ so incalculably vast that the sum 
total of .ill the energies previously 
recognised, and now to lx* styled extra- 
atomic, is as nothing com])ared with it. 
This is a (hange indeed, that all the 
energies hitht'rto known to us should be 
_ .. meri'ly the overflow hackling 

Ocean iinineasurabie o('ean 

- p of the intra-atomic* energy, the 

of Energy . ^ i i i 

very existence ot which has 

be(‘n formally and repeatedly denied by 
])ractically ail thinkers from Plato down 
to our own tunc*. Matti*!' is not gross and 
inert, bruic* and dead. The atom, the 
so-called unchangeable foundation stone, 
is, on the contiary, itself an organism, 
the theatre of 'fitanic force's about which 
we at present know jirac'tic'ally nothing 
exce})t that they certainly exist, and are 
})owerful beyond all our prey ions con¬ 
ceptions. The atom is no atom, but a 
microcosm ; it is no more the unit of 
incu'ganic matter than the cell is really 
the unit of living matter. 

Now it is sureiy evident on considera¬ 
tion, though the significance of the change 
has been ignored, that the whole dis¬ 
cussion of the s])ontaneous origin or 
evolution of life in mattc*r takes an entirely 
new shape when our old and widely 
erroneous concc]hion of matter is aban¬ 
doned, and a true one is substituted. 
Life is a marvellous and characteristic 
demonstration of energy. When the 
origin of this energy in matter was 
formerly discussed, we were told that *1110 
constituent parts of matter contain no 
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(‘iiLTgy at all, but now we know that a 
quite overwhelming j)ro])ortion of the 
sum total of universal energy is to be 
found there, and nowhere else. This is 
on(? of the most revolutionary advances 
in the whole history of thought, and its 
full significance has yet to be recognised. 

'riiere must also be add(‘d an essential 
to any future discussion ol this question, 
the extraordinary achieveiiKuit of synthetic 
( hemistry, of which i’roiessoi Iha thelot was 
the grand master. As long ago as 1828 it 
was shown that then* was at least one 
exce])tioii to the doctrine ot the* vitalists, 
that ch(‘mica] ('omjMiunds ('liara('t('ristic of 
living matti'i' cannot be Iniilt u]> except 
by the living organism, 'ho-day cht*mistry 
has succ(‘eded in building up ah'ohols, 
starches, sugars, and (‘\'en th(‘ loreruniK'rs 
oi the proteids themseh'cs, Irom the 
inorganic elements in the laboratory, under 
the action of non-vital torc'es. 'hhis tact 
could not be n'ckoned with a generation ago. 

W(‘ are now (Mitith'd to state v(‘ry 
brietl}’ the seqiu'iice ol events which 
may reasonably lx* imagined as (ulinin* 
ating in tlu* origin ol hie upon the (‘arth 
jor the first time. \Vhat(‘\'er vv(‘ may hold 
as to the ])i(‘sent, we have to 
recognise that tlu* origin oi lile 


Caii CKC' 
mistry Build 
Up Life? 


lor th(‘ first time constituted 
a tact utterly different m 
certain essentials Irom any origin ot life 
that may be expected to Ik* occurring 
to-day. The cajiital tact is that in the 
beginning there was no organic matter 
to serve as food material. It ever there 
was a case in which it is the tirst stej) that 
costs, it IS hen*. Nothing can be easier 
than to imagine the sjiontaneous origin of 
hie in organic matter to-day, tavoured 
with sun and water and air. I'lie case is 
far different when a primary origin in 
inorganic matter has to be conceived. 
Hut of some things we are certain. We 
are ('ertain, tor instance, that so long as 
the earth’s surlace teiiqieratun; was above 
that ol boiling water, no life was possilile. 
It was not until the gaseous water in 
the atmos])here became liquefied by the 
lowering of the earth’s temperature that 
the ])roduction of life became possible. 
The first seas were seas of boiling water, 
or rather water infinitesimally below the 
boiling j)oint, and we may reasonably 
suppose, with Huffon, that the Polar seas, 
being the first to c'ool, must have jirovided 
the^ first “nest” for life upon the earth. 

1 assume, ot course, that this essay will be 
lOb 


read in conjunction with that of Profc'ssor 
Sollas upon the formation of the earth 
[page 79 1 , and that of Dr. Wallace upon 
the exquisite adaptation between life and 
the earth to-day Ijiage 91]. 

Hut how w(‘re those* compl(*x organic 
bodies lormed, especially those vastly 
comjilex proteids with which all lih* 
_ - whatsoever, as we know it, is 

^ ^ invariably associated ? Apart 

P trom the laboratories of the svn- 

erments chemists of to-day, these* 

compounds are* always the products of 
pre-existing life, and ye*t without them 
there eoulel be no ])re‘-e\isting lile. 

It is my belief that this most eliflieult 
question, which quite* baffles us, will se‘e*m 
simple and slraightforward in anothe'r 
ge*ne‘ralie>n, when scie'ue't* has devoted 
itse*ll on a large* scale* tei a stiiely ne)W 
in its ve ry infancy I me*an the study of 
those euiieiiis boclie's which elu'inists eall 
te*rmcmts. The* |)ropertie‘s of iernu'nts are* 
shaitK'l both by the familiar fe*rments, such 
as trypsin and ])e‘psin, and also by e'ertam 
inorganie- siibslaneeN, such as the* metal 
platinum. Neiw, though pe‘psin is a jnodiie t 
ol living cells, ])lalimim is re*rtamly neit. 
Alte)gethe‘r ajiarf lieim flu* living woild 
there aie siibstanee‘s whiedi have* powe*is 
of ferme*ntation ; and le'rments do not aed 
e*xedusive.*lv, as is erre)ne*oiisly suj)])e)se‘el, in 
bie‘aking down eomplex e'eunpounds, but 
also build them up fiom their e'einstituents. 
The j)owe*rs of a ferment, more'ovc'r 
are, so far as we know, iiu'xhaustible 
.All lile whateve'r is exercised by ierme*nts 
anel it is true that life, chemically eeHi- 
sidereel, is “a se*rie*s ol fe*rme*ntations.’' 
Now, the*re is quite re‘cx*nt eviele*nce alreaelv 
which se*ems to show that c(*rtain le'rments, 
acting in suitable mater ial, have the* jiower 
of rejiroducing themselves—that is to say, 
of e'onve*rting that materiabinto (heir like*. 
These* facts are* highly suggestive*, and it is 
difficult to refrain from suggesting that 
the ga]) betwe*eii living and lil(*l('ss Tnatle*r. 

which seeme*d so abseilute* tc 
our ancestors, and whiedi even 
to us, who have a new con¬ 
ception of matter,' seems wide 
enough, may yet be bridged by the 
ferments. We are far too apt, T think, 
to assume that when we can see no 
intermediate stage there were no 
intermediate stages, and thus to make 
diffi('ulties for ourselves. We declare 
that life began as a single cell, which was 
the starting-point of organic evolution. 


Mystery 

of 

the Cell 
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I rnysc ‘11 belifVt' rather that the cell const i* 
tiitc'S the acme ot a vast e]K)ch of evolution, 
whi('h may yet l)(‘ n;})ro(hi('(*(l in brief in 
the laboralory. Denying or declining to 
think of this, the biologist who knows the 
amazing comidexity and intricacy of the 
architecture of the cell may well de( line 
to believe that such a thing could sjiring 
r' II single jump from in- 

* ® ® - organic matter. Wt‘preach and 

aProductof prenching that Natine 

does nothing by lumps, and m 
th(‘sanie breath wv d(‘clar(‘ that lile began 
as a simi)lecell. In another hundred yt'ais 
vv(‘ may begin to ri'alisi' that a cell m its 
own m(‘asurt‘ and on its own scale is an 
oiganism, as ('omi)U‘X and matuK' a pio- 
duct oj evolution as a society, oi, lor th(‘ 
matt('r ot that, as the atom ol modern 
chemistry ! 

h»ut th(‘ K'ader will k‘gitimately d('clai(‘ 
that so long as tlu' spontaiK'ous gcauMalion 
ol lil(' to-day in the most lavourable (ur- 
(.iimstaiua's is a ])ro\a‘d im])ossibility, he 
cannot be expected to acc(.‘j)t the docliiiK' 
ol its sj)ontaueous Ol igin in 1 he past. Then' 
are signs, howe\'er. that the biologists an* 
now lu'giimiiig to hsti’u to Dr. ( haiiton 
Ik'istian, tlu' soh' survi\'or Irom tlu' great 
controv(*rsv ol the ’sew'iitics, whose book, 
“'1 he lC\a)lution ol Lite,” was publislu'd 
only ‘'1 few months ago. Against Pasteur 
and Tvndall and Huxley, Dr. Hastian main¬ 
tained that their experiments, .isserted to 
be con(']usiv(\ were not (onchisixa* —the 
tacts observed wi're certainly tacts, but 
the deductions were unwarrantable. The 
exjieriments only proved the im])ossi- 
])ility undc'r tlu* (‘xpei imental conditions, 
rile difference is the dillerence between 
pio\ing what you set out to |)rove, and 
liegging the w^hole (juestion. First establish 
conditions under which spontaneous gen¬ 
eration is imjiossible, then demonstrate 
its non-occurreiue under those ('onditions, 
and th(‘nc(‘ inter that it is impossible under 
any conditions. 

_ 'fhe student is right in 

the * declining to lu'lieve in the 

. sjiontaneous beginning of lile 

upon the earth so long as the 
])ossibility of sjiontaneous generation to¬ 
day is denied, but there are not a lew 
who think that the most conservative 


attitude that can be adopted is one of 
sus])ended judgment. 

The present ])hilosophic tendency is un¬ 
doubtedly in the direction of a return to 
the ancient conception that matter is not 


without its own d(‘gree of life, and that the 
distinction b('tvvet*n the organic and the 
inorganic is a distinction ot d(‘grt*e and 
not radical. Nature does not admit oi Ix'ing 
sorted into any of our ])uny categories. 
As th(‘ tacts accumulate tlu'y point more 
and mor(‘ dehnitely towards the ojuniori 
that hylozoism, or the doctriiU' of })oten- 
tial lile in all matter, w'ill be ])art of the 
scien title cn't'd ol tlu' tut me. 

C'ontrov'(“isi('s as to the origin ol litc‘, 
judged in the light ot this great conce])tion, 
sei'in to become trivial it not {Uierile. 
Knowing, as wi' now do, that Plato’s 
concej)tion ol m.it ter w'as as talse .is it 
possibly could lu', and having had ri‘- 
V(‘aled to us by r;idif)-activity the omni- 
jui'siaice within tlu' vi'ry atoms ol mattc'r, 
ol forces iiK'Cssant and stupi'iirloiis, we 
hud tlu' do('trine ol ^ italism, however 
stated, to 1 h‘ wlioll\' nu'aningh'ss ; we lind 
that the gap betw'een tlii' living and the 
hh'k'ss is by no nu ans abysmal or irn- 
pass.ibk*. 

And the (k'linition oi lifi’ as sell-move¬ 
ment s(‘(‘ms lo become almost comical, 
lor on that (k'limtion surely tlu' w'hok* 
„ pliysical imivi'i’se, the only ])er- 

ow ong jiiotion machine w(‘ know' 

ol, is isrll alivi'. A discussion ol 
*** ^ ■ this (juestion ('an .it the utmost 
only be siiggi'st i\e. Very k'W' positi\'e 
assertions h.'i\’(‘ bt'i'ii made, nor ('an their 
numlu'r be added to, in ri'k'reiue to a 
(pK'stion which is bound to be asked : Jli-WV 
long has Ilk' t'xisted on tlu' ('arth ? The 
stiuly ol radium and its piesence in tlu' 
earth’s (rust alone sultices to abolish 
altogether the old I'stimates, and lU'W 
ones cannot yet In' substituted, fhily it is 
certain that tlu' ])ast history ol planetary 
life may be lar longi'i* than any [irevious 
estimate h.is indicated. It now' s(‘('ms that 
the earth is not only not self-cooling, but 
a('tually s(dl-heating, and il on the older 
assumjition Ford K('lvin (ould talk of a 
hundred million years simi', so to speak, 
water first Ixx ame W'et, and lik', as we know 
it, possible, W'ho shall say of how long 
p(^riods w'e may speculate now ? Me.in- 
whilc, the glass-eyed stare vacantly around 
them and di'clare that the jrrogress of 
science means the dixstruction of tlui 
sjiirit of wonder and reverence. To them 
we re])ly in the words of the Earth S])irit 
in Goethe’s “ Faust ” : 

“ At the whirring loom of 'I'mic iinawcd, 

1 w'cavc the living garment of Ciod." 

C. W. Salkkby 
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THE MASTERY OF THE EARTH 

AND HOW MAN OBTAINED IT 

BY DR. ARCHDALL REID 


A ll tho world -iit any rate, all that ])art 
of the world which acquainted 
with the tacts -is now a^uef'd that man 
is a prodncl of evolution, and that his 
nnnote ancestors wiM'e ol different hodily 
make and sliajie, and oi different mental 
tyjie and calibre, from their late descend¬ 
ants. No study ot human kind can be com- 
])rehensive tliat doc's not include a survey 
ot the mode, by which the taculti(‘s that 
have giv(‘n man tlu* mastery ot the earth 
wi‘i e evolvi'd. 

A liistorv ot his i‘\'olution. basc'd, hk(‘ 
a ])olitical history, on episodes, cannot, ol 
('ourse, b(' written. Hut man is a bundle 
ot ])arts and (aiiabilitiiN. J)\ comjiarin^ 
the ('ivilised luan/^^ with Ww sava,^e and <he 
savajjje with lower animals, we are abl(‘ to 
trace, in many important partuailars at 
least, his natural history with a decree oi 
certainty to which. 1 think, n('> jiohtical 
history can as[iire. As our coinpreli(‘n.sion 
* ol adult man is helped by a 


the Present 
by the Past 


knowl(‘df?,e ot the development 
ol the child, so our understand- 


^ inj; of our species is aided by a 

study of its j)ast. Armed with some clear 
conc(q)tions ot what man was, and is, we 
.shall be the bet ter ht ted to in vesti;<ate soc'ial 
and ])olitical change, and to perciuve hinv it 
hajipens that while some nations hav(' 
inherited the earth and the fruits thereot, 
others have st.u^nated or fallen into decay. 

At a certain sta/[>e in liis development 
the (“aterpillar builds himselt a cocoon. 
His dwellin^^ is a wonderful structure, but 
from our human point of view the re¬ 
markable thin^^ is that lie does not learn 
to build it. lie may never have seen a 
cocoon before, and he constructs only one 
in his life. Yet his work is pertect, or at 
least very e.xcellent, and it is as good in 
its beginnings as in its endings. Evidently 
he owes nothing to experience, but is 
im]X‘lIed and guided throughout by a 
laculty which we term instinct. An instinct 
may lie defined as an innate, inherited 
immilse, an inclination to do a certain 
dclinitc act, the instinctive act, on rcceijit 

i ()8 


of a certain detinite stimulus or incitemtuit 
to action. Tn the case of the catcrjiillar 
the stimulus ajipears to be the sight at the 
pro]K‘r timt' ot a suitable sjiot in which to 
build a cocoon. Since this particular impulse 
does not apjiear at the Ixginning ot con¬ 
scious life, it is termed a deterred instinct. 
Man, on tlu‘ other liand, cannot build 
„ his hous(‘ unl(‘ss h(' first li^arns 

Leiirns b*' build. He dejxaids, not 

instinct, but on exiierience. 

I he taciilty by mi'ans of 
which (‘xj)eri('nce is stored in the mind is 
memory. 'Thi' faculty by means ot which 
we use stored ex))('i iiaice to guide jireseiit 
Ol tut lire conduct is intcUiexnce. When 
the contents ot memory ari* very vast, 
and the processes ot thought by which 
they ar(‘ utilised comparatua'ly difficult 
ami complex, mti'lhgence is teimed reason. 
Intelligen('i‘ and leason dcjicnd, theretorc', 
on memory, on ability to learn, on 
(Xipacity to profit by (‘xpiM iencie Memory 
is not the whoh* ot int(‘lhgi‘nc(‘, but it is the 
basis of it. Without memory there could 
be teeling and (‘motion, but no thought, for 
th(‘ materials of thotight would be lacking. 

We always m(‘asure the intelligcmce of an 
animal by its jiower of profiting by ex- 
})erit‘n('e. Thus, a ( at is more intclligimt 
than a rabbit because it can learn more; 
a dog, lor tlu* same reason, is still more in¬ 
telligent. A purely instinctive animal, 
one that has no memory, have no con¬ 
ception ot its ])ast, and therelon* no idea 
of its future. It lives wholly in the im¬ 
mediate jin^sent ; feeling, but not think- 
ing. It acts entirely on inclina- 
ns me ti(m, not on reflection. It makes 

Memor^ ^ jirovision lor the future, not 
emory notion ot jnoviding, 

but simply because it has an impulse 
to a (XTtain course of action, the per- 
formaru'e of which gives it jileasurc of the 
kind a child derives ironi playing or eating, 
and with the ultimate result of which it 
is no more consciously concerned than a 
child. If a caterpillar sheltered in a hole 
with the idea, founded on past experience. 
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of avoiding danger, his action would hit 
intelligent. If, aj)j)ealing to a memory in 
which a great number of comj)lex exj.e- 
riences were stored, he took thought and 
. designed himself a shelter in 

c aais provision was made for 

all sorts of remembered dangers, 
his action would be rational. 
15 ut if, making no a])|)eal to the past 
nor taking thought lor the lutuie, he 
builds only Inx'ause inijxdled by an 
innate imjnilse, then, no matter how 
elaborate the edifice he rear^, his a('tion 
is instinctiv(\ 

Ariinuds low in the scale of liU'—for 
exam})le, most insects- a])})ear inca])able 
of learning. But often they are won- 
derlully e(]uii)))(‘d by instinct. Th(‘ de¬ 
tails of the behaviour of a small b(‘eth‘, 
as ejuoted from Professor Lloyd Morgan, 
may not ha\'e been quite conectly aseia- 
tainc'd, but they arc* sufficiently accurati' 
lor our ])urpose. 

A certain (Sitaris) lays Us at tl»c 

entrance of tlie galleries excavateU by a kind o) 
])ee (AiUluijihoia), ('acli galb'ry leading to a cell. 
'I'lie young larv.e are hatcli('(l as active little 
insects, with six legs, tws) long anUnin.e, and 
lour ('yt's. very ditlerent from the hir\a‘ol other 
bei'tles. They emerge Irom the egg in the autumn, 
and remain in a sluggish condition till the spring. 
At that tiiin* {in Ajiril) the drones of the bee 
emerge from the jnipa*, and as the\ iias'. out 
through the gtdlery tlie Sitaris larwe tasteii upon 
them. I here they remain till the nuptial (light 
of the .\ntliojihor.i, when tli<‘ larva ])ass)>s troin 
the mal(“ to the i(‘inale bei*. Then again they w<iit 
then chance. Tin' moment the bee lays an egg, 
the Sitaris larva springs upon it. JCveii while the 
})oor inotluT is c.irelully fastening up lier cell, 
her mortal enemy is beginning to devour lier 
ollspnng, for the egg of the .\nthophoia serves 
not only as a raft, init as a re]iast. I'lie honev, 
which is enough tor either, W'ould lx* too little 
Itir both, and tlie Sitaris, therefore, at its tirst 
meal, relu'ves itself from its only rival. After 
eight days the egg is consumed, ami on the empty 
shell the Sitaris undergoes its lirst tran.sformation, 
and makes its apjiearance in a very ditferent 
form. ... It changes into a wdiite, lleshv 
grub, so organised as to lloat on the surface ot the 
honey, wuth tlie mouth beiu'ath and the spirach's 
above the surlace. ... In tliis .slate it re 
mams until the honey is consumed, and, after 
.some further metamor])hoses, devidojis into a 
perf(.‘ct beetle in August. 


I'he beetle ha.s sen.se organs ; therefore 
.she feels. But we have no 
reason to sup])ose that .she 
remembers or thinks. Menu>ry 
would be of liltle u.sc to her; 
])arsimonious Nature bestows 
little or none. Cast adrift in a hostile 
world, she must come into existence 
ready armed by instinct for the battle of 


Wonderful 
Instinct of 
the Beetle 

therefore 


life. She lias no time to k'lirn, and during 
the raj^id and strange changes in her 
career has little o])])ortuni1y ol acquiring 
knowledge that could iieneficially guide 
her future conduct. Since memory and 
it.s corollary reflection are most developed 
in the highest animals, and are impercep¬ 
tible in the lower, they are clearly later 
and liiglier products of evolution than 
in.stinct. 

Family life is a ])roduct of memory, 
lor the mate and offsjinng are fc-cngni^e(i ; 
therefore it always inijilics some degret* 
o( iiitelligi'iice. 'I'lie young arc watched 
and proti'cted, and taught by the higher 
animals. Ojiportunities are thus afforded 
of learning about lh(‘. world, and more 
jiarticiilarly of acejuiring tlu^ traditions, 
the stored {‘.\peri(‘iiecs, ol tlie race. With 
tlu‘ opportunity to jirofit liy expi'rierice 
comes the ability to profit by it, and with 
the latter a gradual decay ol instinct. 
Int(‘lligi‘Ti(e IS substituted, more, or less, 
lor unthmldng iminilse. All the instincts 
arc not lost, but in the higher animals 
we find no such elaboiate innate inqmlses 
as in the lowi'r. ** Sitaris" is able to fend 
lor herself trom the lirst; but 
just in jiroportioii as animals 
an highly ])laced in the scale 
oi Jill', .so tlu'V are hcl])le.ss 
at tlK‘ beginnings oi consi'ioiisne.ss, but 
conespondiiigly capabk' later, A young 
])ig can run as .soon as it is born, but the 
a('(|uiiements oi the most li‘arncd ]iig 
are small coiiqiared to that oi a dog, 
which, though mon* hel[)less than the pig 
at biiih, is so teachable that he becomes 
the coiupaniou ol man. Our domestic 
animals arc all teachable, otherwise we 
could not tauK' them. 

Of living Ix'ings man is by far the most 
helple.ss at birth. He cannot even seek 
the hi east. In him instinct is at its 
minimum. For him more than any other 
animal prolonged and elaborate tuition 
is necessary ; but so vast is bis memory, 
and .so great bis power of utilising its 
stored cxjieneiicc, that in later life he is 
beyond comparison the most capable af 
the inhabitants of the earth. ('om])arc 
what even a dull man knows, including 
the words of a language and its inflections 
and articiilation.s, with what is acquired by 
the cleverest dog, and the immcn.sity ol 
the difference is at once apparent. We 
may lake a .solitary frog and rear him 
from the egg in an aquarium. If, subse¬ 
quently, we remove him to a pond,"" he 
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will take his place with his fellows at once. 
He has little, il anythinf^^ to leain. In¬ 
stinctively he knows his food, and how 
to seek it ; his enemies and rivals, and 
how to (‘s('a])e or (i^ht them ; Ins mate, 
and how to deal with lier ; and slie knows 
how to dis])ose ol lier e^^s. But how 
lorlorn and helpless would he a man 
reared from infancy in a dark (ell out ol 
si^ht and sound ot his kind, and Hum 
tiiriUMl into a world wIkmc* his c\/>(T/V//(r(/ 
lellows striif:i^.t;le lor (wisteiKa* ! 

Traditional knowk'd^e - knowledge, that 
is, im]Kirl(‘d by one ^t'lKMation to the next 
—is common enoup^h amonpst the hif^her 
of the lowtM* animals, and loiins no 
iTH'onsiderahle ])art ol their mental (‘(piip- 
ment. 'I'lius we may see the lum teac'liini; 
her chick(Mis how^ to seek food, and the 
cat inslrnctinp her kitten how to amhiish 
mice. thirds and mammals inliahilinf^ 
desert islands hav(‘ noiu' ol that tear ol 
man w’hich m om counlrv tluyv accjuiie 
from dire (‘xjn'r.ence. \V(‘ have a sa\’inp:, 
“ as w'lld as a haw'k" : Inil Darwin 
relal(‘s how' he almost piislu'd a hawk 
trom its peia h with his j^mn m the Gala- 
. liapms Islands. K(.)und om coasts 

^ the sea-birds art* (‘\ceedin,ply 
Result of Pondon Bridge they 

Experience ^ Formerly 

the Arctic seals, imjidled by tc'ar of bears, 
inhabited tlu* outer margin ot the floes ; 
at the pii'sent day tlu'v have' retreated 
trom the' more (langere)us neaghboinhood 
oi man to the landWiiiel e'dge'. Antarctic 
seals, haiiieel by the* gre*at e'armvora of 
the ocean, are' watchlul in the' w'ater ; 
e)U kind or on the surlaea' ot the ice', where 
till lately they met no danger, they may 
be slaiighte I'd like' she'(‘|) m a shamble's, 
riiey are capable ot profitiiig by ('\pe*ri- 
' ne'e ; but they are slow to learn, and can 
acquire but little. Judge'd by our human 
standard, tlu'y are very stupiel. The means 
ol esca])e adoptc'el by Arctic seals, and 
the means ot capturing the'in, the ships and 
guns adojded by man, turnish a measure 
of the intelDctual differeiu'c. 

When animals are social, and so have 
the ojiportunity of learning, not only 
from their ])arents, but from other nu'in- 
bers of the sjiecies, the jiow'er ot making 
useful mental a(\|uirements is corre¬ 
spondingly great. It reaches a remarkable 
degree of development even amongst 
insects, some species ot which live 
togqjlher in great communities. Young 
ants, for example, are tt'nded w'ith anxious 


care. It is said that they ait' led about 
the iK'st and instriK'ted by older indi¬ 
viduals. 'fhey are reported to be ])layful. 
Most signiticant of all is the fact that 
some sprcii's liave the habit of ca])turing 
slaves belonging to other sjic'cies, w’hii'h 
tlu'y tak(‘ as jnipa’, lU'vt'r as adult ants, 
and to wh(un, as tlu'y devi'lop, tiu'y ti'ach 
tht'ir dutK's. The slave's are 
• ..ni'uter individuals, and have' 

of InsecU '’ICpnilf,'. lilt- ■'"I'l'ly 

Ol insects |,y 

It folleiws that the slave's must Irayn their 
work, and the'ie'lore' that tlie'ir pc'iiormance 
ol it is not mstinctne', but intellige'ut. 

It is a fan iniere'iiee that many ol the 
so-calk'd instincts ol ants aie' re'ally 
aeajiiiu'd habits, bits ot kneiw'k'dge and 
w'ays ol thinking and acting w'liich are 
handed deiwai treim eiiie' gciK'iation to the' 
iK'xt, not by actual inheritance', but 
traditiemally and e'due’ationally. just as 
chiklre'ii receive' Irom iis language, oi 
religion, or a trade. Indci'd, tlie'ie' is 
re'ason to be'lu've' that the* ])ow’e’i of making 
ment.il aeajuire'iue'nts has cxolve'd to *i 
gre'ate'r degre'e' in the' tavouiabk* environ¬ 
ment ol the* ant-iu'st than among any othea 
spt‘(aes e'xe i'pt man. 

'I'he instincts ol man, though compaia- 
tive'ly te'w and simple',*are' yet (‘sse'iitial 
to his existe'ui'e. He has the instme't ot 
hunge'i and the instinctive le'cogmtioii 
of tooel as feiod, the' instincts to sk'e'p 
pe'rioelieMlly, to rest w he'll tii'e'd, and to 
sport whe-n reste'd. the' instincts ol curiosity 
and iinitatiw'iu'ss, and the' ek'k'rreel in¬ 
stincts ol scAiial and parental love*, and 
perhaps one' oi tw’o othe'is. All tlu'se* innate' 
impulse's he share's with the' low'cr animals, 
but those' w^liK'h impe'l him to store and 
use' Ills vaster memory are more ek've'loped 
in him than in any either type. dTus the 
instinct oi sjieirt uiges him,'*ue)t emly to 
develo}) his limbs, but, through exiie'i ience, 
to ae'qiiire dexte'iity and much lie'sides. 
I'he little girl turns naturally to her deill, 

, w'hich she* handle's as she w'ill 

_ ® her baby. 'I'lie play ot a boy 

ssen la naturally invedve's contests, 

Instincts 111 i 1 il ' 

wauch teireshadow the grimmer 

battle-: of adult hie. As he gnnvs older the 
character of his s])()rt changes. More and 
more it becomes an appeal to the wits, 
an a])j)eal to wide*!* experience and a means 
ol adeiing to it. 

The higher amongst the lower animals 
also have their sjiorts, which, in every 
instance, are adapted to tit the mendx'is 


no 
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of th('S]H‘cics for the future biisiiKss of life. 
C()m])ure, for example, the ambush and 
pounce of tht^ kitten, the ardent chase and 
overthrow of the iuipi)y, and the climbinf^^ 
j)ioclivuties ot the kid. As a f^eiu'ral rule, 
in ]U()[)ortion as an animal is capable ot 
bccoimuf^^ intelligent, and as long as it is so 
capable, it is inclined to sjiort. A cat 

loses the desire early in lilt*, 
A Childs retains it to the (*nd. 

. A Ili.Mclor.-, 

for the Future ■ r r 

IS no indication of nuTe 
Irivolity. It is the outward and visible sign 
ol an eaeer and s|>lendidly directed mental 
at'livity. ('uriosity also promjits tht* < hild 
to stoii* its memory. Imitativeiu'ss impels 
him to aecjuire those mental traits which 
enabled his progenitors to survive in their 
woi1<l. I\in*utal love prom])ts to tlu* care 
and instruction of offspring. \'ery ilhi- 
ininating and beautitul is the iiistinctivi* 
delight of soiiu' dull and ('aieworii mother 
in babyi'^li l>lay with her infant, and 
hei joy wh(“n it tiisi “takes notua*,” and 
in its eaihesl beginnings ol specs'll and 
locomotion. 

h\’erv animat sp(>cies is titlcsl by its 
stiiK'tines and then associated faculties 
to its partic'iilar ])Ia('e in Nature. In some 
cast's It holds its own largely through the 
c'N’olution of some one structure or group 
of struc'tures. I'lius, the bat is esp(*cially 
distinguishc'd by the* gusit dc‘veloj)m(*nt 
of its fingers and of the* web betw’c'en 
tlieni, and the elejihant by its trunk. 
'I'he principal distinguishing physical pt'cu- 
liaiity of man is the enormous rc*lative 
si/e in him of that u]ip(*r part ol the vc'ite- 
biate biaiii which is teimed (lie cen*brnm, 
and, wt‘ have every rt*ason to believe, 
constitutes the organ ot memory and 
thought. 

Associated in a sjiecial w'ay with his 
great brain are his organs of speec'h and 
manifiiilation. '1'lu‘se three structures, the 
brain, the vocal apjiaraliis, and the hand, 
undoubtedly underwTnt concurrent evohi- 
« tion by the constant survival, 

7 m'* *°** during a jieriod ol intense com- 
Powcm* petition, of those individuals 
who were naturally the best 
capalde of receiving and storing exjK'rience, 
of using it for the intelligent manipulation 
of objects, and of ('ommunicating it to 
their fellows and descendants through the 
medium of sjieech. Even the highest of the 
lower animals are able to learn from one 
another only by example or through .such 
very elementary verbal signs as calls, 


growls, or cries of alarm, which exj)n‘ss no 
more than simjde emotions. 

Their tniditional knowledge, therefore, 
is as nothing compared with that of 
man, w^ho by means of articulated sj^eech 
communic'aU's not only iiilormalion con¬ 
cerning sense im]>r(vssions and emotions, 
but c<jni])lex items of knowledge and 
j)iocesst‘s ot thotight which have be(*n 
garnered, <*laborat(‘d, and systematised 
(luring tens of thousands ol yt'ars by 
millions of j)n*decessors. Without sj)eech, 
or some such method of communicating 
abstruse information, his gn^at biain would 
b(‘us(*less. But knowle(ige and jHAvers ot 
thought an* of no avail unless they can be 
translat(*d into action ; and for this the 
hands are nei'essaiy. dO set tn‘e the lore 
limbs, w'hich had hitherto b(*i*n oigans of 
locomotion, tor then nc‘w fniiction of 
iiianijHilation, man bec'aiiK* a biped, and 
assumed the erect posture- by noconsc'ious 
effort, howi'ver. but solely by the survival 
of the fittt'st in (‘ach gi'iK'iation. 

Savag(‘ man, tlu'ii. dilt(‘is from the lower 
animals in that Ik* has a huger brain, a 
more cajiacious mcanory, and greater 
junvers of utilising and commu¬ 
nicating its contents. Modern 


Man Paves 
His Way to 
Greatness 


man diftc-rs trom aiu'i(‘nt man 
becaust* he is the heir of longer 
exjierit'iH'c. ('iviliscd man differs from the 
savage* ('hii'lly in that he has invented and 
more or l(*ss ])('rlert(*d c(‘rtain arti k ial 
aids to sjiee('h, \vi it ten symbols by means ol 
which lu* is al)le to store in an available 
loim knowledge immensi*ly more abstruse 
and v'oluniinoiis than would otherwisi* b»* 
possible*. Mis IxKiks an* a I lificial memories 
and v'ehicles ol communication of un¬ 
limited (ajiacity and uneriing accuracy. 
More(jver, by means ot tlu'se symbols 
he is able, as in tlu* mathematics, to jier- 
lorm leat^ ol thinking (piite beyond the 
powers of his unaided mind ; just as by 
means of machinery and other mechamd'id 
contrivances lu* is able to ])erlorm jiliysical 
t(*ats beyond the unaided jiowers of his 
l)ody. 

To memory, then, is due the advance of 
the savage beyond the lower animal ; to 
tradition, the child of memory, the advance 
of modern man beyond ancient man ; to 
tradition stored in fiooks the advance of 
civilised men beyond the savage. To 
written symbols are due also man’s vast 
jxiwers for future advance. The brute, 
the mammoth, the mastodon, the wdiyle, 
the elephant, and the tiger, became ever 
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more and more hel])less in presence 
ol a knowl(‘df(e and an ingenuity that 
gathered with the rolling years, and, 
though accumulated lor ages, were yet 
relatively new things in this enormtmsly 
old world. 

Low animals, in i)ro})ortion as tlu*y lack 
memory, move in a narrow, instinctive 
groove. Their mental tiaits are all in¬ 
herited, and thereiore each individual 
follows exactly in the footsti'ps ol its pre¬ 
decessor. Since they ('annot h'arn, they 
cannot adapt themselves to circumstances. 
Removed from the ancestial environment 
tliey ])erish. Cast in a rigid, inexpansive 
mould, (‘very individual restunhles every 
other ol the same sjiecies, as much mentally 
as physically. 

It is diflenmt with man. 1 I(* is j>re- 


erninently the educal)l(% the reflective, 
the adaptive animal. Since the experi¬ 
ences of no two Tui'ii are cpiite similar, 
tluiy difler in knowledge, ideas, and 
as])i ations, and, therefore, none' are v'cry 
closely alike mentally. The child does not 
follow exactly in the footstejis of the 
parent. So gieat is human a(la])tability 


Man can 
Revert to 
Savagery 


that, though the mind ol the 
savage differs immensely in all 
e.xcept instinct and power of 
IcMi’iiing from that of the civil¬ 


ised man, yet, were the child ol the latter 


trained from birth by the former, he could 


not be other than a savage. 

On the other hand, utter savages—for 
example, the Maories of New Z(*aland— 
have ])assed in a single gc'iieration from 
barbarism to civilisation. The average 
individual amongst us may be trained to 
fill the rule oi a beggar or a king, a scit‘ntist 
or a monk, a thief or a legislator. He is 
able to dwell in ihe Tropics or in the Arctic, 
in the town or in the wild. Memory, know¬ 
ledge, intelligeiK^e, adajliability, are all 
links in a single chain of efficiency. 

Memory is ol two sorts, conschms and 
unconscious. The conscious memory 
contains experiences which can be re¬ 
collected, such as the words of a language 
or the sights we have scen^ The uncon¬ 
scious memory contains impre.ssions which 
cannot be recalled to mind, but which 


are none the less important. Thus, we 
learn to use our limbs, a process which 
involves a precise but quite unconscious 
adjustment of the actions of numerous 
nerves and muscles, the very names and 
cxii^tencc's of which are known only to the 
anatomist. So, also, in youth we uncon¬ 


sciously imitate our ft'llows, adopting in 
great measure th(‘ir mental tones and 
attitudes without knowing how or when 
we were influenced. Much, too, that was 
once capable of being rt‘called is added to 
that hkiden store, and, though apparently 
lost, rtunains jiotent for good or evil. Our 
minds are like floating icebergs, of which 
the visible ])art is but a frac- 
tion of th(‘ whole, and are 
moved by dee]) ('urrents m a 
seemingly unaccountable way. 
At birth the minfl of a child, unlike that 
of a beetle, is j)iactically blank. Sights and 
sounds and the otlier feelings conv(‘y 
no meanings to it. Hut soon the messagt^s 
sent by the sensation are undt*rstood. 
In a lew wc^eks the child evolves order out 


of chaos, and ('omprehends to a wonderful 
(lt.‘gree the world around it. It learns to 
move its muscles in a ])ur|)oseful \\ay, and 
in ii year or two is ablt‘ to w^alk and sju'ak a 
language, and do a vast deal more besid(‘s. 
In these early years, the j)erio(l of man’s 
greatc'st mental activity, are made his 
most valuable and indis])ensable acquin*- 
nuails. Hut as he becomes moic' and more 


(’om|)letely equip])(‘d for the battle of life, 
his ])owers of adding to the store slowly 
decline*. In adult hi(‘ th(‘ gains are balanced 
by the losses. In old ag(‘ the losses exceed 
the gains. Compare tlie ])erlection with 
wdiich the young acejuire the manners ot 
.society, and every acc(*nt, inflection, and 
intonation of a language*, w’ith the im- 
perfe'ctions dis])laytYl when learning is 
undertaken later. 


We le‘arn to do newv things, acquire ne‘w 
kne^wledge, aiul think new thoughts with 
toil. Hut jiractice brings fae'ility. In the 
end w’e perform with ease that wdiich was 
acquired with difficulty. We cannot, 
however, unlearn as w'e learnt, by an act of 
will. The fae ility lingers,'^ and, as a con- 
.sequeiicc, our actions and thoughts, our 
mental attitudes, our whole outlook on 


life bccome*s more or less automatic and 


Habits are 

Imitation 

Instincts 


stere‘otypcd. In other words, 
our ac(]uirements come at last 
to resemble instincts, and are 
often so misnamed, as when a 


boy who has learned to dodge is said to 
avoid a blow^ instinctively. A being from 
another planet wdio for tlie first time saw 
a man walking or cycling could not distin¬ 
guish the nature of the.se acquirements fre^m 
such instinctive movements as the running 
or flying of an insect. The patriotism of a 
Spartan or a Japanese differs from that of 
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a bee only in its mode of origin. Tn brief, 
tlie low animal is a creature of instincts, 
the man is a creature of habits, which are 
nothing other than imitation instincts. 

A principal function, then, of our faculty 
of making mental acquirements, of our 
conscious and unconscious memories, is to 
supply us with those automatic ways of 
thinking and acting which ani 


Mankind’s 

Substitutes 


our sul)stitnles for instincts. 
ouDsiiiuies conscious memories sup- 

for Instinct typed 

mental attitudes —desiies, beliefs, asjura- 
tions, habitual way of thinking, and so 
forth. Our unconscious memories su|)|dy 
our stereotyj)ed ways ol acting—the auto¬ 
matic ways oi acting we have just con¬ 
sidered. it is a ])rincipal business of our 
liv(‘s to ac(juir(‘ them ; but, though a great 
ad\’antagt‘ is thus gained, one almost as 
great is lost. W'e act and think mon* 
qui('kly in iamiliar situations, but in pro- 
])ortion as we grow older we lose our 
s])lendid human ca[)a(ity for learning. 
Beyond the vt'rge of our imitation instincts 
s]uea(h a domain, very wide in the infant, 
but nanowing as we jiass towards old ag(\ 
which IS the real n‘alm ot the active 
intellect. Here, where thoughts and actions 
are not yet sti'ieotyped, inemorv gatlu‘rs 
Iresh lijirvests, imagination l)lays, and 
reason ponders. Here man is a rational 
being in the stiict sense ol the word. 

A little thought renders it evident that 
a feeble-minded person, an idiot, or an im¬ 
becile, is always one with a deflective 
memory. He is unable to profit like the 
normal individual from e\})enence. The 
trutli that th(‘ higher laculties are more 
often absent in the feeble-minded than 
the lower is due entirely to the fact that 
they can be acquired only by [leoplc 
whose recc])tive powers are W(‘ll deveIoj)ed. 
In eff(‘ct and in fact the leeble-minded 
person is an instance of reversion to a 
lirehuinan mental state. Judged by the 
hmnan standard, every monkey is an 
idiot, l^ut the reversion is 
and complete, for, though the 

w imbecile loses some part of his 

^ ]lower of ])roiiting by experi¬ 

ence, he regains no part of the lost power 
of being guided by instinct. Therefore 
he is correspondingly helpless as com¬ 
pared with a lower animal. 

Owing to the constitution of the human 
mind, some decay of the faculty of profiting 
by experience accompanies advancing age. 
But it need seldom be so great as it usually 


is, and nev'er so great as it often is. Cer¬ 
tain mental attitudes, certain systems of 
education, certain environments, leave 
the mind of the man almost as open as 
that of a little child ; others inllict on it 
jiremature senility. An Aristotle or a 
Darwin learns to the last year of his long 
life; a Mohammedan or a Tibetan ecclesias¬ 
tic is old before he has ceased to be young. 
Convinced that jx'stilerice is due directly 
to the wrath of God, h(‘ scorns the notion 
that sanitation can ])e right or useful ; 
believing that the earth is flat, no evidence 
will convince him that it is round ; holding 
his sacred religion with a steadfast faith, 
he will murder the heretic rather than think 
out his ^propositions. 

But habits ol stuindity are not confined 
to particular regions of thought. Becoming 
almost as incapable of mental change as 
a beetl(\ a man may undergo an arrest of 
mental d(‘velopm(‘nt whicli difteis from 
that of the idiot onlv because it occurs 
later in hie, is le<> complete, and is 
a('quired, not innate. In his ordinary 
surroundings he appears a normal jierson ; 
but ])laced among j>eople ol more ojien 

mind, his brule-hke inability 
^ l(‘arn suggests sliarply the 

lesemblance to the leebJe- 

Men Differ i i i i i t i. 

minded child. J.et us sum up. 

Man has comjuered the earth because he 
is j)re-eminently the educablc, the adap¬ 
tive animal. iiis educability—indeed, his 
whol(‘ thinking cajxicity — depends on 
his memory. He has lew instincts, a 
fact which increases his mental ductility ; 
but one oi the most imjiorlant of his 
instincts is im]tativen(‘ss, which iirijicls 
him to copy not only such obvious 
things as the sj)eech ol his jiredecessors, 
but their mental attitudes as well. In 
this way not only the actual knowledge 
and beliels but also the habits of thought 
of one generation are handed on to the 
next. Apart from a few instincts which are 
more active in the child than in the adult, 
and two or three others whose appearance 
is deferred till later life, the whole mental 
difference between the child and the adult 
lies in the fact tliat the former has a great 
memory in the sense that it is very capable 
of storing experience, whereas the latter 
has a great memory in the sense that it has 
ah'eady stored much experience. As paient 
to child, so one racial generation hands 
on its acquirements to the next, but with 
greater certainty; for the parent is not 
the only influence in the life of the child, 
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who imitates many other ]ie()[>le, some¬ 
times more closely than the parent: 
whereas, since few individuals travel 
during youth, the young are seldom 
inlluenced by others than by members of 
their own race. Excejd in times ol great 
change, therefore, rai'ial gcMU'iations re¬ 
semble one another even moie closely than 
parents and children. 

Like individuals, races differ in their 
mental ('haracteristies. 'J'he English have 
one set of ('haracters, tlu‘ J apanese another, 
and the Russians a third. I'he probhau 
of the extent to which tlu‘S(‘ characters 
are inborn or acquired is very important 
to the student ol history. x\ccordingly 
as we believe they are the one or the 
other we are driven to acce[)t oik' or other 
of two very different readings of the past. 

Are races, then, bra\'(‘ or cow'aidly, 
energetic or slothful, enlighttaual or 
savage, and so forth, l)y nature or by 
training ? Are the qualities that have 
enabled some races to llouri.sh, while 
others are decadent, transmitted as 
instincts or handed on, as knowledge* is ? 
The reader has now' materials of a kind 
_ not usually lound 111 histonc al 

works on winch to lound a 
judgment. He must bear in 
mind that, while an Jtngh^h 
infant reart*d by cannibals w'ould letain 
the bodily characteristics ol liis race 
mentally, he could not be other than 
a savage. He must remember also that 
some races have altered their mc'iital 
characteristic.s very rajiidly. 'J'hus, in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, immedi¬ 
ately after the long Dark Ages, the 
British and several other luiropeaii races 
suddenly iiecanu? intellectually active 
and socially ])r()gressive. The Japanese 
supply a more modern, the (ireeks and 
Koinans more ancient, instance*^. 'I'he 
latter quite as suddenly sank into abysmal 
degradation. Innate* mental characcCrs, 
such as the instincts, usually change so 
slowly that not merely historical but geo¬ 
logical time ela]^ses before the alteration is 
perceptible. Again, the reader must note 
that, while the opinion that racial traits 
are inborn is nearly universal, most men 
act as if they knew them to be acquired ; 
for nearly all men are ('areful in training 
their cliiidren, esjiecially with resj)ect to 
those traits that contribute to the for¬ 
mation of character. 

Doubtless, races of men differ innately 
in mind as they do in body, but these 
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differences can occur only within narrow 
limits. Tlie instincts of all races are, of 
('ourse, very similar, for all the instincts 
are essential to the j)reser\’ation of life. 
But races may differ in strength of 
instinct, and mon* (*sj)ecially in jiowers of 
memory. 'I'lius it is possible, or piobable, 
that the English, lor exarnjile, are more 
(‘a})able of prt)liting by (*x- 
])erienct‘ than .\ustralian blacks. 
_ . ('(*rtainly, their luains are 

emcm er otlu*!' hand, the 

biain grow's uudc'r the siimulus ol use, and 
therelort; the larger size ot the ICnglish 
brain may be due to more arduous labour. 

I.astly, the rc'ader must ask himsrll the 
question : W'hat nu'Utal i‘ffccts have 
centuries of freedom or slav(*rv, or of 
civilisation, or ol barbarism, on races ? 
Do they pioduct* innate changes, or tlo 
lluy merely r(*nder certain acipiirements 
so nearly universal that tlu‘ii ju*rp('tnation 
by imitation is insured ? If he supposes 
that the chang(*s are innate, he must ask 
himsell the additional epustion w'hether 
they arose through tlu‘ transmission of 
part*ntal ac'ijuiu'ments to offspring, or 
thiough the actmd and constant destruc¬ 
tion .m certain (‘iivnonments ol ('ertain 
definite tv}H‘s ot individuals who wen* 
thus j)U‘vented from halving olfspring and 
so p(‘r]H‘tuating their bkt'. The former 
hy|>olln*sis ]s now g(“n(‘rally icpudiat('d by 
sciemr. 'j'he latter may be triu*. but as 
yet has not been snj)])ortt‘d by (‘Vid(*nce: 
or at any rati* is suppoited only by such 
evidence as that which ]\Iill and Buckle 
denounced. In eilln'i'case, though history 
may furnish him with intellectual occu])a- 
tion, it will siqiply few lessons of practical 
value. Jl, on tlie other hand, he has 
perceived the greatness of the part jilayed 
in the human mind by acquirement, if he 
has noted that man is man, a thinking 
and rational being, the conqui*ror of the 
eartli, only because he is thi* most im- 
])re.ssi()nable and therefore the most 

_ ada])table of living ty])cs, the 

The Real 

a ue o ]-^cial see-saw of the past what 

IS ory i^bids of mental tVaining have 

conduced to succi'ss and happine.ss and 
what to ruin, and .so perhajrs he may find 
himself in a position to helj) the fortunes 
of his j^eo])lc and his children. The real 
value of history, as in the last analysis 
of all experience, lies in its educational 
a])plications. 

G. Archdall Reid 
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THE WORLD, BEFORE HISTORY 

By Professor Johannes Ranke 

THE WONDERFUL STORY OF DRIFT AAN 


liislorv ()l llu* world th(‘ history 
* of the human mind. din* oldi'st 
doi'umcnls ahordiiif; us knowlrd,u(‘ oi it 
lu‘ 1)111 in thos(' most mit,d)ty and 
(om])i('lioiisivc Insioiical arclnvos, tlu* 
{^I'olo^K’al strata ot our j>l«iiut. Natiii.d 
philosophy h;is learned to nsid tliesi* 
stained, ('rumpled, and mueh-toin pat^es 
. that rei'ord the h.ilnlation ol, 
r'*''*# V . the ('ai 111 l)\’hvin,Li heiip^s : hut 

, u. * on!\- a l(‘w si'c tioiis ol iliw hook 

of History , . , ^ , 

ol the uniN’erse lia\'e vt‘t been 

pci'Lk^ed, and tlu'-.e a))])('ar hut lrai»- 
mentaiy in ('ompanson with tlu* whole 
task. 'I'lu' jiassai^es that relate to tin* 
human raec'^rta' .small in nuinherand often 
e\'en amhij^uoLUs, and it is only the* last 
pa^es that can i^iy an ac'eount ol it. 

rile oldest undisputed traces of the 
})i(*sencc‘ ol maiMtii the earth that hav(^ 
hitherto been disi'overed aie in(;tj|*it 1 i hi 
ilu‘ strata ol the Drill Dpo('iRl^ and TTTs 
only dining tjie last /generation that the 
existence ot ‘jiDrilt Man ” has been 
] )a l.'eont olof»^i('a Ily d )n )ved beyond dis|)ute. 
Th(‘ Jak* Sir ). Jhest^jidv b('li(Wt*d. how- 
a‘r—^rul his reimjts Mve been (onfirmed 

oi 


restwiidv 
Its Mve 


ever—^rul his reimlt , ... 

by* later discol<‘T^‘s—in the existence 


evidently' of the. ])r('sencc 'dt^nian in 
\Vt'^t(‘rn Eurojic 'bekd'fe .presimt 

river .system ol our land was established, 
lon/( before llu' age of the “ Dritt ” ndics. 
The evidence consists of rudely sh.apc'd 
pieces uf flint, ajijigfri'iifly artiti('iallv 
ng one jof niore''idge.‘+; The.se 
siip]x)sed implements are termed “ Eoliths.” 
I'li^y were "^Urst’^ discovered by Mr. 


Heiijamin Harrison in th(‘ high-level 
])lat(‘au. probably of tin* L)p])er Pliocene 
Age, in Kent, and their significance i** 
now wid(‘ly ac{'(*))ted. 

Tj) to the middle ol last century research 
apjieaied to hav(' (‘stablished as a positive* 
hut that mai'f could not be trac'eci back to 
tilt* older geological strata : n*mains ot 
ma^t W(‘r(* said to be found only in tin* 
lU'west stratum of the earl Ids tormation — 
in the alluvial, or ” recent ” stratum. The 
bones of man wert' acctirdingly claimed to 
be sure guides to llu* gt‘ological formations 
ot ttu* ]>res(‘nt timt*, as the bones ol the 
mammoth and cave-bt»ar were to thet^trata 
ol the Dnit. W here traces ol man wTre 
lound it was considt'red as proved by 
natural sci(*iit?t’ that the particular stratum 
111 which they Dccurrt'd was to be allotted 
to the most recc'iit sy.stt*m, which we sc*e 
'iormiiig anil being translormed underour^ 
eyc^s at the jiresent day. 

Win It* It was dei'lared that man be’ongt'cl 
to the alluvial stratum, it was at the same 
time statexE according to the dQctrine ol 
'ri. 'I'k Cuvit*!', which had the'-w^eight 
t dogma, that man could 

C...‘.rphes not have helongod to an oHe, 
g(*ological stratum or era, 
and there fort* not even to the n(*xt older 
out*, the Drill. The beginning and the end 
of geologit al eras are marked by mighty 
transformations widt h have caused a local 
interrujition in the formation of the strata 
of the earth’s surface. In many cases we 
can point to volcanic eruptions as ^he 
chief causes, but more especially to a 
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chauf^e in the distribution of land and 
water. Cuvier had conceived these changes 
involving the transformation to have been 
violent terrestrial revolutions, the col¬ 
lapse of all existing things, in which all 
living beings belonging to the past e])och 
must have been annihilated. It appeared 
impossible tliat a living tiling could have 
survived this hypothetical battle of the 
elements, and pass(‘d from an older e])och 
into the next on(‘ ; and the new epoch was 
supposed to have received })lants and 
animals by re-creaiion. All this liad to be 
applied to man also ; he was su])poscd to 



A PAGE FROM NATURE’S HISTORY BOOK 


It is in the successive layers of the earth’s strata with 
their human and animal remains that we read the story 
of the past. Embedded in the earth itself we have 
the existence of “ Drift Man ” established. Our illus¬ 
tration is that of a section of the famous Kent's Cavern, 
near Torquay, which is rich in prehistoiic remains. 

have come into existence only in the 
alluvial period. Not without consideration 
for the Mosaic account of the Creation, 
which, like the creation legends of numer¬ 
ous pco})les scattered far and wide over all 
the continents of the earth, tells of a great 
deluge at the beginning of the ])resent 
age, the Pleistocene E])och of the earth's 
formation ]:)receding the present period had 
been termed the Mood E]X)ch, or Diluvium. 
In its stratifications it was thought that 
the effects of great deluges could largely 
be recognised ; but the human eye could 
nof have beheld these, for, according to 
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the catastrophe theory, it appeared out of 
the question that man could have been 
“ witness of the Elood." 

Here modern research in the j)rimeval 
history or j)alcTontology of mankind begins, 
starting from the complete transformation 
of the doctrine of the geological epochs 
brought about by Lyell and his school. 

Proofs of terrestrial revolu- 
tion^, as local phenomena and 
^ . epoch marks, are doubtless to 
appene found, im|)osing enough to 

make the views of the okh'r school a])pear 
intelligible: but, generally speaking, a 
com})lete interruption of the existing con¬ 
ditions did not take place betw(*en the 
periods. Everything tends to firove that 
even in tht* eiiiiier eras tlu‘ transforma¬ 
tion of the earth’s surface went on in prac¬ 
tically th{‘ same way as w(' s(‘e it going on 
betoro our eyes to-day in a degree that is 
slight only to a]>p('arance. The effects ol 
volcanic action : the rising and sinking of 
continents and islands, and tin; alteration 
in the distribution of sea and land caused 
thereby ; the inroads of the sea and its 
work in the destruction ot coasts ; the 
iormation ot deltas and the oviM'tlowingof 
rivers : the action ol glaciers and torrents 
in the mountains, and so forth, are con¬ 
stantly w^orking, more or less, at the 
translormation ol the eartli’s surface. 

As we sec lht*se newest alluvial deposits 
being formed, so in pnncijile have the 
strata of the earlier eras also been 
formed, and their nnh's of thickness prove, 
not the violence of extreme and sudden 
catastiophes, but only the length of time 
that w'as n(‘cessary to remove such mighty 
masses here and |)ile them u]) there. It 
was not sudden geiKual revolutions of 
great violence, but the slowly working 
forces, small only to appearance, well 
known from our jiresenl-da\^surroundings, 
which destroy in one ])lace and build up 
again in another with the material ob¬ 
tained from the destruction—it was these 
which were the causes of the 
gradual transformation of the 
earth in all ])eriods of its his¬ 
tory comparable to the present. 
According to this new conception of 
geological processes, a gtmoral destruction 
of plants and animals at the end of eras, 
and a new creation at the beginning 
of the following ones, was no longer a 
postulate of science as it had been. The 
living creatures of the earliest eras could 
now be claimed as ancestors of those 


Nature's 

Unbroken 

Chain 



This indicates a vast stretch of the lost land of £ns:land, looking towards the Scilly Isles from Land’s End. All 
between the broken lines was once land as far as Scilly, thirty miles away and fifty miles thence to Lizard Point. 



In old maps Bavent was for- The coast of England is being slowly worn away by the sea. In many places 
merly the most easterly point of houses have been swallowed up. Here we see the disintegrating process going 
England; now that is Lowestoft, on at Holdcrness, where the sea front presented this appearance after a gale. 



SLOW INFLUENCES THAT DESTROY IN ONE PLACE AND BUILD UP IN ANOTHER 


The coming of the sea over the land is so slow as to be almost imperceptible, but these pictures illustrate its pro¬ 
gress, The pictures in the upper half of the page show how the sea is encroaching on the coast; the opposite result 
IS shown in the bottom view from Reigate Hill, where we see an ancient arm of the sea now a rich and populous vafley. 
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EUROPE BEFORE THE BRITISH ISLES WERE FORMED 
This map and section illustrate the coast line of Piehistonc Europe when 
the Biitish Isles were pait of the Continent and the North Sea did not 
exist. The black parts of the section wcie all above the level ^f the Atlantic. 

was also a ricli llora, pailly ovciT^iven, and 


living tO'duy; the chain 
soems nowhere eoin- 
j>Jctv]y broken. The nn- 
cestors of the hnmau race 
were also to t'le s()n[2:ht in 
the strata of tlie cailier 
geological ]xM'mds. 

Among the forces 
which we find athaided 
by a transtdrmalioii of 
(lie fauna and flora ol 
the earth’s <*ras, the in¬ 
fluences , \)t climatic 
(dianges in particular are 
(dearly and surely shown. 

In that ])rimeval ])eriod 
in wliicli th(‘ coal group 
was formt'd the (limal(‘ 
in widely different ]Kirts 
of the earth was coni- 
])aralively e(]ual)l(‘, litfh' 
di\'ided into zones, and 
ol a moist waiinfh ; this 
is jiroved liy the leally 
gigantic masses of ])lant 
growth inipluHl by fhc' 
lormation of many coal 
strata, in which the 
rimiains of a lu.xiiriant 
cry])toganiic flora an' 
everywhere ('inlh'dded. 

In (Greenland, in the 
strata Ix'longing to the 
chalk iieriod, and (‘ven 
in the d(‘])osits of the 
d'ertiary Peiiod, which 
immediately precc'des the 
Drift Kra, the i(‘mains 
of higher dicotyledonous 
plants ot tropical chaiac- 
ter an‘ found. ddu' 
o('(Tirren('e ol pala‘ 0 /(_)ic 
coral reels in high lati¬ 
tudes also g()(‘S to |)rov(? 
that the temjK'iature ol 
the s('a water then* was high('r at that 
time : in fa( t, that a tropical climate 
cxist(*d in the farthest north —an extreme 
contrast to the jnesent icc-sh(*et on its 
land and the icebergs of its seas. 

In Central Enrop(‘ the climatic conditions 
can have been only slightly different. During 
the middle Tertiary Period jiahns grew in 
Switzerland ; and even at the end of the 
Tertiary Period, as it was slowdy jiassing 
into the Drift Era, the climate in Central 
Europe was still warmer than now, being 
much like that of Northern Italy, and its 
[protected west coast the Kiviera, There 
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a fauna adapt(‘d to such mild surroundings. 
Ev(‘n in the o]d(‘st (Pr('glacial) strata, and 
again in the middle (Interglacial) strata 
ol the Ct'iitral Eurojiean drift, there was 
still an abundant plant-growth re(|ujring 
a teni])(‘rate climate, at any rate not incm' 
s(‘vere than ('eritial hairope jiossesses at 
the jiresent day. ( 3 ur chk'f forest trees 
grew even then —the pine, fir, larch, and 
yew, and also the oak, ma[)le, birch, hazel, 
etc. On the other hand, Northern ancl 
Alpine forms are absent among the ])lants. 
The same holds good of the animal 



THE WONDERFUL STORY OF DRIFT MAN 



THE SUBMERGED LANDS OF EUROPE 
This map and s<'ction sliow liow the ContinoiitpJ shelf of Euro|>e luns out 
to the Atlantic, and how enonnnns is the aica now submerged in the coin- 
paiatively shallow water of the No',n Se.a, the Irish Sea, and the Channel. 

wolltl, whit'll was ccriaiiily inurli lartlicr 


irniovt'd than tlu* ])lanl world fi'om tiu* 
conditions provailnif; now, d'hc f;i{;antic 
tonus Iho elephant, rhinoceros, and hip- 
po])otaluu^-- aj)pear jiarlit'nlarly stran^v 
to ns, as also the lar^t* beasts oi ])rev — 
tha hyena, lion. etc. Ihit besides tlu^e, and 
the ^iarif deer with its ])ower(ul antlers, and 
two large bovine specii's—tin' bison ami 
the uiTLs—there were also the majority 
ol the ])resent wild animals of Central 
cUid Northern Europe that were originally 
natives - as tlu* horse, stag, loe, wild boar, 
and beaver, with the smaller rodents and 


insectivora, and the 
wolf, fox, lynx, and 
bears, of whirl i last 
the cav(*-bcar was lar 
larger than the jM'csent 
lirown i)ear, and even 
than the Polar and 
grizzly In'ars. 

\\'e have sure proofs 
that through a decrease 
in th(‘ yearly temper- 
atiin' a glac'ial ])eriod set 
in over Europe, North 
Asia, and North 
America, burying vast 
areas under a sheet of 
i('e, of tlie effect and 
(extent of which North¬ 
ern (Greenland, with its 
ground-relief VTiled in 
inland ice, can give us 
an id(‘a. 

'riic immediate conse- 
(]nem'e of this total 
climatic change was an 
css(‘ntial change in tlu? 
laiina. Forms that were 
not suited to the dete¬ 
riorated climate, that 
could iK'ilhcr stand it 
nor adapt lhems('lv(‘s to 
it, wi'ie first compelled 
to rctiH', and tlu*n W'ere 
exterminated. 1 ‘his fate 
belell the hipjiopola- 
muses, and also one of 
the two elephant spe('it;s, 
lUcpJuis (niti(/itiiSy with 
its dwarf lireeds in Sicily 
and Malta, probably 
thus developed by this 
r e t r e a t ; 1 h e n t b t‘ 
iliinoceros - like lilas- 
molhcrium, a s])ecics of 
beaver; the Tragnn- 
IhcyiKin, and tlu* ])owt‘rfiil cat Machairodits 
or I'nici/clis, whieli still lived in England, 
France, and Liguria during the Diilt 
Period, Other animals, like the lion and 
hyena, withdrew to more soullierly regions, 
not affected by the increasing cold and 
more remote from its effects. 

On the otluM* hand, according to Von 
Zittel's closcrii)tion, an immigration ot 
cold-loving land animals took place, which 
at the ])resent day live eitht'r in the Far 
Nor^h or on the wild Asiatic steppes, or in 
the high moimlain ranges. These new 
immigrants mixed with the surviving iQvmi 
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of the older drift fauna. The latter lived, 
as we have seen, by no means in a warm 
climate, but only in a temperate “ nor¬ 
therly ” one, even in the warmer periods 
of the epoch. So we can understand that 
many of this older animal community were 
well able to acla})t themselves to colder 
climatic conditions, and among them two 
^ AM of the large Drift pachydermata, 

the elephant and rhinoceros, 
. . , whose kin we now find only 

nima s warmest climes. Hut a 

thick woolly coat made these two Drift 
animals w('li fitted to defy a raw climate— 
namely, the wooll^^-haired mammoth, /: 7 c- 
phas prufii^ciUHS, one of tlu' two Drilt 
sj)ecies ot elej>hants of KurojH\ .and the 
woolly-haired rhinoceros, RJiinocryos anli- 
giiiiciiis. A s econd s]>ecies ol rhinoceros, 
Rhinnccros nirrckn, was also j>reserved, 
and maintained its rc‘gion ot distiibntion. 
The horst‘ was now nion' largely distri¬ 
buted, and inhabited the plains in herds ; 
but, above all, tln' n‘indt*er immigrated 
along with other animals that now lielong 
only to h'ar Northern and Arctic regions, 
and pastured in large herds at the edges ot 
the glaciers. With th(‘ reindeer, although 
less Irequent, was the musk-ox ot the Far 
North, besides many other cold-loving 
species, such as th(‘ lemming, snow-mouse, 
glutton, ermine, and Arctic fox. Many ot 
the animal forms that were very fnifjiient 
then, in the Dritt P(Tiod, apjiear now in 
Central Euro])e only as Aljmie dwellers, 
living on the borders of (dernal snow', such 
as the ibex, chamois, marmot, and Alpine 
hare. 

Ot special impoitance for our main 
(piestion is the gnxit invasion ot Euro])e 
by Central Asiatic animals ; immigrants 
direct from the Asiatic steppes jnishecl 
westward “ as in a migration ot nations,” 
among them the wild a.ss, saiga antelojie, 
bobac, Asiatic ])orcupine, zizel, jumping 
mouse, w'histling hare, and musk shrew- 
mouse. According as the gla- 

The Animal 

Invasion ..^ r 


of Europe i • i ■ i i j 

glacial period advanced more 

or less far to the North or retired more 
to the South, extending or reducing 
their range of distribution. The (fa¬ 
cial Period was no invariable climatic 
phenomenon. It is })erfectly certain that 
a first Glacial Period with a low yearly 
temperature, under the influence of which 
the ice-masses, w'ith their moraines, ad¬ 
vanced a long way from the Nortii and 


shrank, the animals of the 


from the high mountains, so that in 
Germany, for instance, only a compara¬ 
tively narrow strip remained free and 
habitable for higher forms of life between 
the two op})osing rivers of ice—was suc¬ 
ceeded by at least one jieriod of warmer 
climate, and that certainly not a short 
one. The mean yearly temperature had 
incimsed so much that the ice-masses 
melted to a considerable extent, and had 
to retire far to the North and into the higli 
valleys of the Alps. In this w'arrner int< r- 
glacial Period, as it is called, the Diift 
animals ad\'anced far to the North, < s- 
])ecially the mammoth, which, with the 
exception of the greater part of Scan¬ 
dinavia and Finland (district'^ which 
nmiained covered w'ith ice during the Inter¬ 
glacial Period), is distributed Ihrtiughout 
the drilt strata of the whoh^ of Fuiope 
and North Alrica, and as far as Lake 
Ikaikal and the ('as])ian S(*a in Northern 
Asia. Even the older Drill fauna, so tar 
as it had not yet dit'd out or retired, 
returned to its old habitats, so that the 
Interglai'ial Jaiina ot Central Itiirope aj)- 
jK'ar very similar to tlu‘ Preglaeial fauna. 

— ^ A long-sustained d(*crease of 

f#k Itemperature led once more to 
A 4. the grow'th of the i^e, w'hich in 

second C.lacinl Period 
almost reconquered the territory it had 
w'on at first. 

In (onseqnence of lliese oscillations in 
the climatic conditions of the Drift Era 
as a whole, w’e have to distinguish the 
Preglacial Era and the Interglaiaal Era, 
as warmer siib-jxTiods of the Drift, 
from the real Cdacial Periods. The latter 
a])])car as a first, or earlier, and a soc'ond, 
or later Glacial Period, as remains of 
wdiich the zone of tiie older moraines and 
the zone of the later ones clearly mark 
the limits of the former glaciation. 

It w'as this second deterioration of the 
climate, with the fresh advances made 
by the glaciers and masses of inland ice, 
which definitely did away wnth the older 
Drift launa that was not equal to the 
sudden climatic change. Nor did the 
woolly-haired rhinoceros, the Rhinoceros 
merckii, and th(^ cave-iiear survive the 
climax of the new Glacial Period. Even the 
woolly-haired mammoth succumbed. It 
and the woolly-haired rhinoceros, accom¬ 
panied by the musk-ox and bison, had 
made their way into the Far North of Asia. 
But while the two last .sj^ecies bore the 
inclemencies of the climate, the rhino- 




TYPES OF ANIMALS SURVIVING IN CENTRAL EUROPE FROM THE DRIFT PERIOD 
Many of the animal forms that were very frequent in the Drift Period appear now in Central Europe only as 
Alpine dwellers, living on the borders of eternal snow. Such are the ibex, chamois, marmot, and Alpine hare. 


(•(‘roses and elephants met their end here. 
Ahd yet tliey liad lonj^ preserved their 
liv(‘s on the borders ot eternal ice. Whole 
carcases, both of the woolly-haired and 
Merckian rhinoceroses, and also of the 
woolly-haired mammoth, the bison, and 
the musk-ox, with skin and hair and well- 
preserved soft ]Xirts, have been discovered 
in the ice and frozen ground between the 
Yenisei and Lena, and on the New 
Siberian Islands at the mouth of the 
Lena. The carcases of the maninioth 


and rhinot eros tound imbedded in the ice 
were coveivd with a coat of thick woolly 
hair and reddish-brown bristles ten inchtrs 
long ; about thirty pounds of hair from 
such a mammoth were placed in the St. 
Petersburg Natural History Museum. A 
mane hung from the animars neck almost 
to its knees, and on its head was soft hair 
a yard long. The animals were therefore 
in this resjiect well equi])i)ed for enduring 
a cold climate. As regards their food they 
were also ada])tcd to a cold climate, traces 
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of conifcnu and willows— that is, “ Northern of the mammoth, but which, surviving the 


plants ”—having been found in th(‘ hollows 
of the molar teeth of mammoths and 
rhinoceroses. The mammoth ])roves to 
have had greater resisting ])ower, and to 
have been more ht for furtluT migrations, 
than the rhinoceros. The lattc'i’s range 
of distribution extended over the whole 
of Northern and Temperate 
Breaking jr^^j-ope, China and ('entral Asia, 
1*1*^ and Northern Asia and Siberia. 

Hut, as we have seen, tlie mam¬ 
moth penetrated not only into North Africa, 
but, what is of the highest importance lor 
the proper und(‘rstanding ol the settling of 
the New World, (‘ven into North America. 

The connection which in earlier geo¬ 
logical i^eriods had unitc'd luiro]>e, Asia, 
Alrica, and North America in the grc'atest 
homogeneous zoogeogia phical kingdom, 
the Arctoga'a, was brokcai during the 
Tertiary and Drill Periods, so tliat several 
zoogeographical provinces were tonned. 
The connection with North America was 
the first to be broken, so that t‘ven in the 
last two divisions ot the Tertiary ]\*nod, 
the Miocene and Plioceiu' Epochs, the Old 
and the New Worlds stood m tlu‘ relation 
of independent zoogeogra])hi('al ])iovinces 
to one another. Now, it is ot the greatest 
importance to note that during the Drift 
Period North America again received some 
Northern immigrants from th(‘ Old World, 
according to Von Zillel “ probably via 
Eastern Asia.” Consequently, during the 
Drift Period communication exist(‘d, at 
least tcmjxirarily, In'tween Asia and North 
America in the n^gion of Hering Strait, 
sufficient to allow the mammoth and 
some companions to migrate from the one 
continent to tlu* other. In Kotzebue 
Sound mammoth nmiains an* found in the 
” ground-ice tormation,” together with 
those of the horse, elk, reindeer, musk-ox 
and bison. Mammoth remains are also 
known to have been tound in the Hering 
Islands, St. (ieorge in the Pribylov group, 
_ . and Unalaska, one of the 

of*the**'****^* Aleutian Islands. In that 
M «K pt^riod the mammoth arrived in 
Mammoth ^ colonist 

driven from the Old. It sjiread widely over 
British North America, Alaska, and 
Canada; it has also been found in Ken¬ 
tucky. A relatively recent union of the 
circumpolar regions of the Northern Hemi¬ 
sphere—of Eurojie, Asia, and North 
America—is also jnoved by the occurrence 
of animals that we recognise as companions 


Glacial Period, are still distributed ov(‘r the 
whole H'gion, such as the reindeer, elk, and 
bison. The absence in Asia of several 
animals specially characteristic of the 
European Drift (the hijipojiotamus, ibex, 
chamois, fallow-dear, wildcat, and cav(^- 
bear) ex])lains also their absence in the 
North American Drift launa. It is par¬ 
ticularly strange that thi‘ cave-bear did not 
reach Northern Asia. It is othc'rwise the 
most frequent beast of prey of the Drift 
Period, and hundreds of its carcases often 
lie buried in the caves and clefts it once 
inhabited. In Southern Russia numerous 
remains of it are found, when^as in the 
English caves it is rarer, the cave-hyena 
predominating here. Apart from the 
exceptions just mentioiu'd, ). F. Brandt 
considers North Asia and the high Northern 
latitudes to be the region in which the 
European, North Asiatic, and North 
American land fauna had concentrat(‘fi 
during the Tertiary and Drift Pmiods, and 
whence their migrations and advances 
took ])la(v according as it grew older. As 
the northern launa sjiread over mort‘ 

, southt'rn latitudes during 

ammo s Dijjt Period, they took 

possession ot the habitats 
ol the spt'Cies tlu‘r(‘ lielong- 
ing to the T(‘rtiary Piaaod, drov(‘ th(*m 
back into trojucal and subtropical rt'gions, 
and formed the real stock of the Drift 
fauna, as described by Von Zittid in his 
“ Pakeozoology.” 

One thing is certain —namely, that the 
nortlKTii borders of SilHuia were not the 
real liome of the mammoth and its com- 
])anions ; the original habitat ol these 
animals jioints to the far interior of Asia, 
jxirticularly to the wild tablelands, where 
they so far steek'd th(‘ms(‘lves in (*nduring 
theclimalt' that in the course of tlie Glacial 
Period half thi* world bec^hne ac cessible 
to them. As far as is known to-day, the 
mammoth arrived in Europe earlier than 
on the northern borders of Asia, where, 
protected by climatic conditions, its 
remains are most numerous and best 
])reserved. The number of these gigantic 
animals must have been very considerable 
in this Far Northern region for a time, 
judging from the abundance of bones 
found there. In Central Europe only a few 
places are known—such as Kannstatt. 
Predrnost in Moravia, etc.—where the 
mammoth is found with similar frequency. 
The mammoth attained its widest dis- 
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AN ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH OF THE PREHISTORIC MAMMOTH 
This stuffpd carcase of a mammoth is the rarest treasure of St. PeteisburB' Academy. Skeletons of these 
creatures exist in plenty, but actual carcases are very rare. This was found embedded in the ice on the New 
Siberian Islands. One carcase so embedded was discovered five years before it lould be freed from the ice. 


trihulion in llu' Intcr^la('i<il IVriod. fn 
that pcnod it t'losscd llu' Alps, and arrivt‘d 
on ihr otlu'i sidf, in North Asia, at the 
bolder ol tlie “ .stoiu'-ice ” masses of inland 
iee that v\tM(‘ still 
preserved Iroin tht‘ 
iirsl (ihieial Pt'iaod. 

The V('L"(’tation lh(‘re 
wa.s richer then than 
it i< to-day ; now 
only the ve^^etation 
of the tundra can 
exist. Aniinal.s loiind 
com lei a*, willow.s, 
and .ilders in siiih- 
cient quantity to 
enable them to keej) 
in herds. All the 
.same, we ha\'e not 
to imagine the cli¬ 
mate on tlu' borders 
of the ic(‘ to have 
been “ genial,” for 
Irom that period originate the mammoth 
carcases that are found frozen entire in 
crevasses ot the ice-fields. When the new 
l^eriod of cold—the .second (ilacial Period— 
began, the.s(' Far Northern regions must 


have become unsuitabh' lor the mammoth 
owing to the want ot lood. Von Toll, who 
has (‘xamined tlie tossil ic(‘-beds and, 
th' ir relation to the mammoth ('arcas('.s 
l^artKailarly on New 
SiIhm ian Islands,says: 

'!'lu‘ Hi.unmoths ami 
their cont('inporai i('s 
liveil where their re- 
luains i»ri‘ iouiul . they 
died out gradually 
ill e()nse([uence ot 
physical geograjdiieal 
changes in the region 
they inhabited, and 
through no eatas- 
troiihe; their carcase.'- 
were deposited dur¬ 
ing low^ temperatures, 
jiartly on the river- 
terraces, and partly on 
the banks of lakt's oi 
on glaciers (inland ice), 
and covered with nuid ; 
like, the ice-masses that 
formed the foundation of their graves, their 
nuimmies were ])reservcd to the present day, 
thanks to the persistent or increasing cold. 

'I'hc woolly-haired mammoth did not 
survive the second Glacial fVriod 



in the Natural History Museum, South Kensington. 
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anywhere; in the post-Glacial Period its 
traces have disappeared. 

The Drift series of strata are nowhere so 
clearly exemplified as in the New Siberian 
Islands, wlure the Drift stone-ice still 
lorms very extensive hipjh “ ice-cliffs,” 
always covered with a layer of loam, sand, 
and peat, and having precij'jices often 
of great height—-in one j)lace seventy- 
two feet. 

Embedded in these clifls of stone- 
ice have been found the mammoth car¬ 
cases, which formerly sank into crevices 
in the ice. These v^revices are partly 
filled up with snow, 
v.’hich has tin ned into 
” firn ” and hnallv 


on to the sand of the coast. Here Adams 
found the carcase in 1806, or as much as the 
dogs and wild animals had left of it. The 
whole skeleton, with a portion of the flesh, 
skin, and hair, has since formed one of 
the chief ornaments of the collection in the 
Academy at St. Petersburg. According 
to Von Toll, who personally visited the 
site of Bojavski’s discovery, the following 
profile presented itself there : first the 
tundra stratum : then an alternation of 
thin strata of loam and ice ; under these 
a ])eat-like layer ot grass, li'aves, and 
otluM' vegetation, that had beiui washed 
together; then a fine 
layer of sand, with 
remains of Salix, etc.. 


into ir(', init partly 
also with loam or 
sand, which arc 
merged above imme¬ 
diately into th(‘ strata 
overlying tlu' stone- 
ice. In th(‘ year 
i8()0 Bojavski, the 
mammoth - hunter, 
found a mammoth, 
with all its soft parts 
jireserved, sticking 
upright in a crovict^ 
in the ice filled with 
loam ; in t 8()J it was 
thrown down, to¬ 
gether with the ('oast- 
wall that sheltered it, 



and finally stone-ice. 
Al another ])lact‘, in 
(iulf Anabar, in 
north latitude, Von 
roh also found the 
ground-moraine un¬ 
der a fossil ice-bed, 
which appears to 
j)rove his theory of a 
l)rill region of inland 
i('(\ ot which tlu‘ 
ston('-ic{‘ beds of New 
Siberia and hsch- 
sdioltz Ikiy are re¬ 
mains. 

Of these strata the 
fro/.i'ii loam di'posits 
over the stoii('-ic(', 


and washed away by 
the sea. 

The 'rungusi* Schu- 
inachow liad beim 
more fortunate^ as 


A SURVIVOR OF THE DRIFT PERIOD 


('ontaining the wil¬ 
low and the alder, 
are. doubtless Inter¬ 
glacial. Some ot the 
lemains of the alder 


early as 17,,.,. Dunnf; Sfc harden -■»« in s.irh wonder- 

his boating exnedi- present day on the larger remnants of its former jnl Ure.SC'lVation that 


i- 1 .-I , vast nome, suen as ^^re 

tions along the coast, 
on the look-out for mammoth-tusks, he 
observed one day, between blocks of ice, 
a .sha])eless block which was not at all 


vast home, such as Greenland and Grinnell Land. ^ a ii i 

there arc still leaves 

mammoth-tusks, he and whole clusters of catkins on the 


branches. 

The land-mass to which the present 


like the masses ot driftwood that are New Siberian Islands iH'long was only 
generally found there. In the following di.sinembered at the end of the Inter¬ 
year the block had melted a little, but it glacial Period, when colder sea-currents 
was only at the end of the third summer procured an entrance, and the accurnula- 
that the whole side and one of the tusks tion of snow-masses dimini.shed simul- 


of a mammoth appeared plainly out of the 
ice ; the animal, however, still remained 
sunk in the ice-mas.scs. At last, towards 
the end of the fifth year, the ice between 
the ground and the mammoth melted 
more quickly than the rest, the base 
began to .slope, and the enormous mass, 
impelled by its own weight, glided down 


taneously with the sinking ot the land, 
whereas the cold incrciased. I'he flora 
died off, says Von Toll, and the animal 
world was deprived of the possibility of 
roaming freely over vast areas. Only 
one representative of the great Drift fauna, 
the musk-ox, has been able to pre.serve its 
life to the present day on the larger 
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of the 
Ice Age 


remnants of its former vast home, such as 
Greenland and Grinnell Land. 

As wc have said, the geological and 
climatic conditions in all regions of the 
earth affected by the Glacial Period were 
closely similar to those just described. 
In other })laces the Drift stone-ice has long 
disappeared, but the ground-moraines of 
the former inland ice-masses, 
Remains siirlace-moraiues (ter¬ 

minal and lateral) of the former 
gigantic glaciers, constitute its 
unobliterated traces. On the moraines 
of the earlier (ilacial Period wo find the 
strata of the Interglacial Period deposited, 
and on the later moraines of the second 
(last) Glacial Period lie the remains of the 
post-Glacial Period, in the course of which 
a continual incri'ase in the yearly tem]>era- 
ture—])robably only a lew dtigrees ot the 
thermometer—caused the glaciers to melt 
and retreat, and opened the way for the 
return of plants and animals to what had 
been d(*serts of snow and ice. The, ])lacc 
formerly occupied by the Interglacial 
and Glacial launa is then taken by the 
post-Glacial fauna, whic'h proves consider¬ 
ably different. 

A number of the most characteristic 
s]K'cies of the fornun* S(‘ctions of the Drift 
Period are alri'ady absent in the earliest 
j)ost-(ilacial (le])osils; the fauna approaches 
nearer and nearer in its comj)osition to 
that of the juesent day. The inland ice- 
masses and gigantic glaciers began to melt 
away, and gradually retired to the ])resent 
limits of the glaciation that forms the 
n-mains of the (dacial Period of the Drift. 
The animal forms of the beginning of the 
post-(ilacial Period are still living, and the 
plants characterising this final stage of 
the Drift Period are still growing on the 


borders of the ice at the present day. In the 
post-Glacial Period a few Northern forms— 
such as the reindeer, lemming, ringed lem¬ 
ming, glutton, zizel, whistling hare, and 
jumjung mouse—still retained for a time 
their habitats in Central Europe. Part 
of the Drift fauna—as the horse, wild ass, 
.saiga antelope, and Asiatic porcupine 
—concentrated again in the Asiatic 
stepj)es, from which they had formerly 
won their territory of the Drift Period; 
the specific (ilacial forms—the reindeer 
and his above-mentioned companions— 
followed the retreating ice-masses into 
the Far North, and even into Polar regions. 
Another ])arl—the specially Alpine forms, 
.such as the ibe.v, chamois, marmot, and 
Alpine hare—migrated with the Alpine 
glaciers into the high valleys of ihe Alps, 
where they could continue the life they had 
led in the lowlands during the LrJacial 
Period. The mammoth, woolly-haired 
rhinoceros, and cave-bear are extinct. 

The present-day mammalian fauna of 
Eurof)e and North Asia accordingly bears 
a comparatively young character; during 
the Drift, and especially in consequence of 
the (ilacial Period, it underwent the most 
considerable transformations. 

It is in the middle of this great drama 
- . of a gigantic animal world 

Coming of j^truggling and fighting for its 

*1. c existence with the superior 

the Scene r x’ ^ i • .li 

powers of Nature, during the 

Interglacial ]X'riod of the Drift, that man 
suddenly appears upon the scene in Europe 
like a dem ex machina. 

Whence he came we do not know. 

Did he make his entrance into Europe 
in comj)any with the Drift fauna that im¬ 
migrated from Ontral Asia, or have we to 
seek his original home in the New World ? 
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THE FIRST TENANTS OF THE WORLD: CREATURES THAT LIVED BEFORE MAN 

This page represents the most typical of the giant creatures that inhabited the world before man. With possibly one 
exception, they had disappeared before man came and, through long centuries, slowly won dominion over the earth. 
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THE APPEARANCE OF MAN ON THE EARTH 


T he rt^mains of the Drift fauna arc 
usually found mixed iij) and washrd 
to^ndlier in eaves and roek-ereviees. h'rom 
the inv(‘sti;^^ation of the cav'es in Thuriiif^ia, 
Franconia, and t'lsevvhere ]U'aetically |>ro- 
.avdt'd the lirst knowledf^e of the J)rilt 
launa of C.entral Kuroju*. Here, rif^hl 
amon^ th(' hones of jaimeval animals, 
wer(‘ also louud hones and skulls ot man. 
The strata in which they w(Te discovered 
appeared undistiuhed; that th(‘y came 
into the old hurial-])lac('s ol th(‘ Dritt 
fauna suhsecjiuMitly - ptahajis hy an inl(‘ii- 
tional huiial ol relatively n'ctuit times — 
was thou/.,dit to h(‘ out of the (pu'stion. 
Tht‘ discov(‘ry that he('ame most tamous 
v\as F>sp(‘r’s, in one ol tlu‘ i idlest caves 
of “ iM'anconiaii Switzerland,” the (iail- 
li'iireiith ('av('. There, in 1774, Fsjier loiind 
a man’s low('r jaw and shouldt‘r-hlad(‘ 
i\ a ])erlectly untou('h(‘d spot ])rotected 
hy a sloiK* j)rojt‘('tion in the cave wall, 
^ in the same loam as hones 

The Mystery ca^v-hear and other 

M * Qb II Drilt animals. Later, ahuman 

Humnn Skull potsherds 

of clay came to light in another jihuv. 
l!lsper argiu'd thus : 

As tlie luiTiian bones (lower jaw and 
slioul(l(‘r-hla(le) lay among the skeletons ol 
animals, ol winch the (iailleiireuth eaves are 
lull, and as they were found in what is in all 
jirobahility the original stratum, 1 jnesume, 
and I think not without sufficient reason, 
that thesi' human limbs are of eijual age 
with the other animal lossils. 

'I'he ('uvier catastrojihc theory could not 
allow this inference ; according to that 
theory it w’as a “scientific jiostulate ” 
that, man could not have ajipeared on the 
earth until the alluvial period, and there¬ 
fore alter the Drift fauna had become 
extinct. Therefore, in sjiite of appearances, 
the human bones must have been more 
recent ; and it was indeed absolutely 
])roved that the skull that Esper had 
found in the cave with the rude clay pot¬ 
sherds originated from a burial in the 
floor of the cave. As this was full of 
remains of Drift animals, the corjise, which 
had been covered with the earth that had 


been throwm up in digging the grave, w^as 
nei'essarily surrounded by these remains, 
and even ap]K‘ared embt'dded in them. 

Jt was ascerlained that in very early 
times, but yet long after th(‘Drift Period, 
the dwellers ni'ar by had had a predi- 
k'cfion lor using the cavt‘s as burial- 
jdaces, so that tlu' tact of human bones 
-TK c* (“oming togedher with bones 
e ory animals in the floor 

P of the same cave is easily ex- 

^ ])lain(‘d. IMoreover, it was found 

that from tlu* t“arli{‘st tJiiK's dowm to the 
pr(‘s(nit da\' the caves had bivn used by 
lumteis, herdsmen, and others as })laces 
ot sheU(‘r in bad weather, as cooking- 
j)laces, and soundiuu's wen—(‘s|)(‘cially 
in V(‘ry early times--as regular dw'elling- 
places lor longer ])'‘nods, so that reduse ol 
all kinds, and olti'U ot all agts and forms 
of civilisation that tin' land has seen from 
the Drift Period down to modt'rn times, 
must have got into the floors of the caves. 
It these wc'i'e damj) and soft, the remains 
of every ( entury were troddi'iiin and got 
to lie deeper and deeper, so that, lor 
insfanc(‘, the fragments of a cast-iron 
sauc('pan w’ere actually found right among 
the bones of u'gular Drift animals in a 
cave in Upper Franconia. 

The dis{'0',-cries of liumari remains in 
caves ajipeared discreditc'd by this, and to 
bt' of no value as proofs of the co-existence 
of man with the Drift fauna. And indeed 
this ])osiiion must jiractically be still 
taken at the ])resent day : all cave-finds 
are to be judged with the greatest cau¬ 
tion. They in themselves would never have 
been sufficient to establish 
e ^ves ^1^^ existence of Drift Man, 

iTrrnMar* t'“- 

general change m scientific 
thought that led to the overthrow of 
Cuvier’s theory, Drift Man is now just as 
much a postulate of science as was for¬ 
merly the case for the opposite assumption. 

The first sure proofs were adduced in 
France by Boucher cie Perthes, in the 
Drift beds of the fsomme valley, near 
Abbeville, at the end of the third decade 
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of the nineteenth century. Fully recog¬ 
nising the inadequacy of ]M'oof given by 
cave-finds, he had sought lor the relics 
of man in the undisturbed Drift beds of 
gravel and coarse sand that contains the 
bones of Drift animals, which by their 
covering and depth precluded all susjiicion 
of having been subsequently dug over. 

And he was succ'esslul. He had 
® a rgued in exac tl y the same man - 
M Ksper had foinierlv done, 

llrift Man 

stratified Drift formations every period is 
sharply defined by the layers ol differently 
coloured and differently composed strata 
horizontally overlying one another. Here 
the proofs begin. They are irrefutable if 
it is shown that the relics ot man have been 
there since the deposit. 1-leing no less immo¬ 
veable than this stratum in which they lie, as 
they came with it, they were likewise })re- 
=;erved with it; and as they have contribu¬ 
ted to its formation, they existed betore it. 

That is the line of thought according 
to which Boucher de P(*rtties was able, 
in iSjq, to lay before the leading experts 
in Paris—at their head (hivic'r liirnself— 
his discoveries proving the lonner exist¬ 
ence of Drift man. Hut his demonstra¬ 
tions were not then sufficient to break the 
old ban of jnejudices that were a])])arently 
founded on such good sc ientific bases; 
his proofs of the ])resencc‘ of man in the 
Somme valley at the time of the Drift, 
contemporaneously with the extinct Drift 
animals, were ridiculed. It was twenty 
years before these long-neglected dis¬ 
coveries in the Somme valley concerning the 
early history of man wert^ recognised by 
the scientific world. This was only made 
})Ossible by Lyell, whose authority as a 
geologist had risen abovx Cuvier’s, ])lacing 
the whole weight of it on Boucher’s 
side, after having ])ersonally travelled 
over the Somme valley thrc'e times in the 
year i85(g and having himself examined 
all the chief ])laces where relics of Drift 
Man had been discovered. 


The Overthrow 


I’s de- 


f ‘ f According to Tyell’s 
Lm^r-nJeory scription. the Somme vallc-y 
lies 111 a district of white 
chalk, which forms elevations of several 
hundred feet in height. If we ascend to 
this height we find ourselves on an exten¬ 
sive tableland, showing only moderate 
elevations and depressions, and covered 
uninterruptedly for miles with loam and 
brick earth about five feet thick and quite 
devoid of fossils. Here and there on the 
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chalk may be noticed outlying patches of 
Tertiary sand and clay, the remains of a 
once extensive formation, the denudation 
of which has chiefly furnished the Drift 
gravel material in which the relics of man 
and the bones of extinct animals lie buried. 
The Drift alluvial deposit of the Somme 
valley exhibits nothing extraordinary in 
its stratification or outward appearance, 
nor in its composition or organic contents. 
The stratum in which the bones of the 
Drift fauna are found intermingled with 
the relics of man is partly a marine and 
jwtly a fluviatile deposit. The human 
relics in j^articular are mostly buried deej) 
in the gravel ; almost everywhere one has 
to pass down through a mass of overlying 
loam with land shells, or a fine sand with 
fresh-water molluscs, before coming to 
beds of gravel, in which the relics ol 
Drift Man are found. 


Animals 
of the 
Ice Age 

IntiTglacia 


Everything shows that the relics of man 
are here in a secondary deiiosited 

in the same way as the bones of extinct 
animals and the whole geological ma¬ 
terial in which everything is embedded. 
That is the reason why the finds cannot 
be more exactly dated. They 
doubtless Ixilong to the general 
drift, but whether to the Post¬ 
glacial Period, or thi* warinei 
il Period, cannot be decided. The 
fauna admits ol no absolute limitation, 
owing to its being mixed from both periods. 
The mammalia most freqiumtly found in 
the strata in question are the mammoth, 
Siberian rhinoceros, horse, reindeer, ure- 
ox, giant fallow-deer, cave-lion, and cave- 
hyena. In very similar Drift dc|)osits of 
the Somme near Amiens traces of man 
were found beside the ])ones of the hippo- 
l)otamus and the elephant. 

These animals were chiefly prevalent 
in France and Germany iiMhe Preglacial 
and Interglacial Pt*riods of the Drift. 
Part of the animal remains found 
near Abbeville, juirticularly those of 
the cave-lion and cave-hyena, also point 
to the warmer Interglacial Period; 
on the other hand, the mammoth, 
Siberian rhinoceros, and especially the 
reindeer, appear to indicate with all cer¬ 
tainty the second Glacial and Postglacial 
Periods. The bones of the older Drift 
animals may have been washed out of 
other primary situs; the reindeer had 
certainly already taken possession of those 
parts of France when the relics of man 
were embedded. 
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In spite of the most eager search for 
similar relic-beds affording sureevichmce of 
Drift Man, only a very few have as yet 
been discovered that can be placed by 
the side of those in the Somme vall(*y. 
Two are in (iermany, and are the mon* 
valuable as a more (‘xact date can be 
given to them within the Drift Period. 

One is n(‘ar Taubach_ 

(Weimar), the other 

at the source of the 

Schussen. • Tlu* one ^ 

at Taubach belongs 

10 the Interglacial J 

PcTiod. that at th(' 0 / 

source'ol th(‘Schussen 

to the Postglacial 

Pt'riod. The' lornier 

lu's on the moraint's 

ot ll)(' fust (ilac'ial 

Priiod, which wa^ ,, . 

iollowed by ihi* Inlc’i - / 

glac'ial l\'nod ; the 'v 

latter on the moraine"- 


given by the conditions of stratific'ation. 
In the rich fauna found tlune, animals 
indicating a cold climate are entirely 
absent, and a comjiarison of the whole of 
the finds prov’es that at the* time when 
man was jac'si'nt theie no kind of arctic 
conditions can have* ])revailed. There 
is no H'indec'r, no lemming. The roe, 

_ ^tag, w'oll, browm bear, 

beaver, wild boar, and 
aurochs were at that 
time' inha[)itants of 
theso regions, and the 
e)nly intcrene'e' they 
allow is tliat ol a tem- 
^ ])e‘rat(j climate'. The 

mollusc laiina. in which 
aKo all (ilacial forms 
m abseuit. also leads to 



the same' 
all that 
lamihar 
those ol 
day in 


conclusion ; 
oc'cur are 
to Us from 
the pix'sent 
the' same 


> Cuvier Boucher De Perthes 

THE OVERTHROW OF A FAMOUS THEORY OF THE ORIGIN OF THE EARTH AND MAN 
When Cuvier was supreme among geologists his theory that the great geological ages ended with sudden catastrophes 
which annihilated all life, and that all life was then created afresh, was universally accepted. One lesult of this theory 
was the disbelief in the existence of man before the Glacial Age. Boucher de Perthes sought to establish the former 
existence of Drift Man on finding human relics in the Somme Valley ; but not until Sii Charles Lyell threw his influence on 
the side of De Perthes was the Preglacial existence of man admitted, and the long-accepted theory of Cuvier overthrown. 


of the second (.ilacial Period, which .‘-lowly 
pa.v'^ed into the Postglacial Period. 

The Drift relic-bed in the calc-tufa near 
Taubach lies, as we have said, over the 
remains of the first (ilacial Period, and 
act'ording to Penck, out' ot the best 
authoritit's on tlu' Drill, belongs to tlu 
warmer inlermediatt' e|>och between the 
two great ixniods of glaciation. 'I'he 
proofs given by the plant and animal 
remain.s agree entirely with the proofs 


district. The fauna would really 
apjH'ar quite modern were it not that a 
very ancient staniji is im})arted to it by 
se^Tral extinct types. With the modern 
animals enumerated are associated the 
cave-lion, cave-hyc'iia, ure-(‘lephant, and 
Merckian ilnnoceros, characterising the 
whole deposit as a distinctly' Dritt one, 
which is still turther proved stratigra- 
])hically^ by the covering of “ loess.” The 
Taubach relic-bed is a typical illustration 
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of tne climatic and biological conditions 
of the warmer Interglacial Period: the 
regions of Central Europe, wdiich had been 
covered with masses of ice in the first 
Glacial Period, had, alter the ice melted, 
become once more accessii)le to the 
banished plants and animals of the 
Preglacial l^Ti(){l, until they wtac' annihi- 
'Tk r'l- lated, or at least driven de- 
iimU\y from their old habitats 
° ® by the second (dacial l^aiod. 

ge celebrated rehc-bed at 

the source of the Schusscai, near Schussen- 
ri(*d, at a little distaiKV Ironi I’hn, brings ih 
■— in strong contrast toTaubacdi —intocpiitt^ 
glacial surroundings. It was on the glacKM- 
moraines ot the last great ghu'iation, and 
belongs, therefort', to that |)eriod which 
must still be leckoned as part ol the Drift 
the Postglacial IVriod, which gradually 
jiassed into the warmt'i prc'siMit period. 
Ihider the tufa and ])eat at the' source' ot 
the Schnssen vve find the type ol a pure'h- 
northern climate, with exclusu-ely northern 
flora and fauna : (‘verything corn'sjionds 
to climatic conditions sikIi as pn'vail 
nowadays on the borders ot ete'inal snow 
and ice, or begin at 70' north latitude. 

Schimper, one eit the best ant hoi dies on 
mosses at lh(‘ jiresent day, found among 
the plant-remains undc'r the tufa at tlu' 
s nirce ol the Sc hnssen only mosses of 
northern or high Aljaiu* iornis. Among 
them was a mo^s brought Irom Lap- 
land by Wahlenberg, wliich, according 
to Schimjier, occurs in Noiway near 
the chalets on thc‘ Dovrefjc'ld, on the 
[)orders of eternal snow, and also in 
(jreenland, Labrador, and ('anada, and on 
the highest summits ot the Tyrolese Alj)s 
and the Sudetic Mountains. It has a 
sjiecial preference lor the ])Ools in which 
the water ol the snow and glaciers flows off 
with its tine sand. 'I'here were also found 
mosses which have no\v emigrated to cold 
legions, to (irec'uland and the Alps. The 
most numerous animals were the reindeer, 
and yc'llow and Arctic fo.xes, 
ora an distinctly Arctic forms ; and 

auna o dicre w^c're also the brown bear 
e ce gc ^ small ox, the hare, 

the large-headed wald horst'—wdiich always 
occurs in the Drift as the companion of 
the reindeer—and, lastly, the whistling 
swnn, which now breeds in S})itzbergen 
or Lapland. There is an absence of all the 
present animal forms of Upper Swabia, as 
wvll as of the extinct Drift animals, either 
of which would indicate a warmer c limate. 


More decided climatic or biological con¬ 
trasts than those afforded by the relic- 
bt'ds at Taubach and the source of the 
Schussen could not he imagined ; here we 
have with certainty two perfectly different 
periods before us, but both belonging to the 
general Diiit J{ra. 

Although almost all the other ])laccs 
W'here Drift Man has been found exhibit 
])ecu)iariti(‘s, Taubacli and the source of 
the Schiisseii seem the best n']iresentatives 
of the two ehi(‘f types in Kurojie. Places 
giving better proof have not yet come to 
light anywdi(‘re in the Old World. 

At first sight th(' jialvontological strata 
ol South AriK'Hca. in w'hich the pres(‘nee of 
man has ln‘(‘n jirox ed by Ameghmo, appear 
to givt‘ a very dith'rent pietun'. The ani- 
ni.d loiiiis oceurriiig here eontemjioraiie- 
oiisly with mail di'viate to such an (‘xtimt 
lioin tho>e lamiliar to us in the Drift ot the 
Old World that it n'fpiired the kevn eye 
and the complete grasp of the W'hoh* 
paheontological inatt'iial of th(' w'orld that 
characterise \'on Zittel to n'cognisi* and 
establish tlu' connections here, while the 


discoverer himselt thought that he must 


Evidence 
from South 
America 


date his (liseoveri(‘s ol man 
hac k to the 'Lertiary Period. 
1'ht‘ strata in w'hich the 
earlii'st tract's ol man as 


yol apjH'ar to lie pioved in South America 
are the extt'iisive “ loess-like ” loam 


(l(']»osits of th(' so-callt'(l “ jiampas ” 
lormation in Argentina and Uruguay, 
with (heir almost ineomparablt' w^t'alth ot 
animal remains, partit ularly coiisjneuous 
among which are gigantic representatives 
ol edentates that now occur only in small 
species in South America : Glyptodoiitia 
(with the gigantic (ilypfodou retieulatum) 
and dasypoda ; also of tht'. gravigrada, the 
giant sloth (Mey^atheriiinh twitricanum). 
The toxodoutia were alsojarge animals, 
now extinct. Hut besides the specifically 
South American forms, numerous “ North 


American immigrants ” also api)ear in the 
[lampas lormation. It w^as only at the close 
ot the Tertiary Period that the southern and 


northern halves of America grew together 
into one continent, and the faunie of North 
and South America, so eharacleristically 
different, then began to intermingle with 
out* anotlu'r. 'flu' South American autoch¬ 


thons migrate northward ; on the other 
hand. North American types—as the horse, 
clccr, tapir, mastodon, Fdis, Cams, etc.— 
use the newly-opened passage to extend 
their range of distribution. The northern 
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A st'ction of tlu* earth, representing excavators in the act of discovering the remains of mammals in a cave 
m the South of England. Oiu illustiation is leproduced from Buckland’s “ Reliquia> Dilnvianaj, ” London, 1822. 


animal forms ari‘ \’ory conspinious amon;.; 
lilt* animal wtirld ol Soutli AnuTU'a, hillici- 
to cut off from Noilli Ainonra and cliarac- 
tcTi.st'd by tiu’ abovt'-mcntioiK'd wondfiliil 
and, in ])ar1, ;,di;anlic odfiitalfs. marsupials, 
platyiliiiH' a]H's, ftr. Ol iho |:;rcat clf- 
])hanliiu' animals ol North America only 
tli(‘ mastodon crossed o\’('r to South 
AiiKTica. In the middlt' and latest Ter- 
tiaiy lormations the {^('ims mastodon is 
widt'ly distributed over Kurope, North 
Africa, and South Asia. In North America 
the oldt'st species ot the mastodon a]>pear 
in the Middle Tertiary (Up])ei Mioeenc), 
but the most .species are found in the latest 
Ternary (Pliocene) and the Dritt (Pleisto¬ 
cene) ; in vSonth America the mastodon 
is limited to tlu‘ time of the pampas lorma- 
tion. Its tn.sks are long-find straight, or 
slightly curved upward ; its lower jaw also 
j)o.sscsses two tusks, which project in a 
straight direction, but are considerably 


less than th(' upjicr tusks in si/c*. I'rom the 
results 0} Ami'ghino’s investigations man 
ai)]M\ns to have (omo to South America 
with lhe.se northern immigrants, espcci- 
<dly Willi the mastodon. In Ameghino’s 
lists ol the animals of the jiampas forma¬ 
tion \'oii Zitti'l tlescribes man, like the 
animal lorins ('numerated above, as au 
imimgraiit Irom North Ameiica, and a.s 
a northern typi*. 

According to Von Zittid's statements 
tluTC IS no longer any doubt that the 
])ampas lormation, and with it early 
man, of South America, is to be assigned 
to the Drill Era ; he sums up the case 
in these words : 

Tn South Asia and South Amc'rica the 
Tertiary Ik'riod is followed by Drift faunae, 
which in the main are coinjioscd of species 
still existing at the present day, but yet 
show somewhat closer relations to their 
Tertiary predecessors. 

l]l 
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'T"HE oldest n'lnains affording us know- 

l('dg(' of man arc not jxirts of his 
body- - not the skehMon from which, in tlu' 
( Use of ])rimeval animals, have learned 
to reconstruct their frame but evidences 
of the human mind. Ihitil the discoveries ot 
Honclu'r de Pi'i lhes turned tlu'scale, search 
had bt‘en made in vain among the bones ol 
tin* fossil taiiiia lor remains ot the* skeleton 
of fossil man of imdoubtc'div the same age ; 
it was not bones, but tools, by which th(‘ 
Abbcvill(‘ anli(|narv [aoved that man had 
be(Mi a “ witness ol lh(‘ Flood ” in Fnro]H‘ : 

tools whic h taught irrefutably 

^ r mental oowcmsoI tossil 

Witness of i ^ 

. FI A Dntt wen' siniilai 

the flood possibly less in 

di'gree than, those ol living memlH'rs ot 
mankind. Ilu' J)rilt tools jnove that, 
cN'i'ii in that c'arly ejioch to which wv 
have leariK'd Irom Pxmeher to trace him 
liack, man was distinctivc'Iy man. 

J-)onch('r d(‘ Perthes w'as an c'xptMi an Ide¬ 
ologist, and h(' knew that in Fiirop<‘, m 
a vc'ry early pca lod ol ( ix ilisation, men had 
made tlu'ir tools and wc'apoiis ol stone, 
as many tribes and race's in a backwaid 
state' ol cix'ilisatioii - l(‘r exampk'm South 
America, the' South Se'a Islands, and 
many other places do at the ])resent day. 
Tlie'H' stone' iinjile'meiits are j)ractie'ally 
indestructible, and Irom ancient tunes 
maiiitolel superstitions have attached to 
the' curious ai tick's that the' ])easaut turns 
up out of the earth in ])loughmg. Such 
stone WTapons wvre called lightning-stones 
by the Keimans, as they are by country¬ 
folk at the ])res( lit day. Scientific arclae- 
ology occii])ied itse'lf wuth the'Tii at an early 
date. In 1778 JFiffem declared the so- 
called lightning-stones, or thunder-stones, 
to be the; oldest art-jirodnct ions of prime¬ 
val man, and as eaily as 1734, Mahudel 
and Mcrcati had jiremoiinced them to 
be the weapons of ante'diluvian man. Such 
view's dett'rmiiK'd the line' of thought 
in Boucher’s rese'are lu's. h'rom the very 
beginning he sought, in the undistiirbc'd 
Drift beds of his home, not so muc h for the 
bones of Drift Man as for his tools, which 
he suspected to be of the form of the 
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lightning-stones, although he knew that, 
so tar as was hitherto known, those be¬ 
longed to a very much later etiex'h —that 
is, specially to the Alluvial or “ Recent 
Ik'riod. 

Jlis exjK'ctatieins W’ero crowmed with 
succt'ss. Dc'i'p below' the mass ot over- 
lying loam anel sand, right in the strata 
ol gra\e.'l and coarse sand, he found stoiK' 
tools, w’hu'h without the' slightest doubt 
had been w'orkt'd by tlu' hand ol man lor 
defmiti' and ('asily ix'c'ogmsabk' ]nirpos('s 
as un})l('m('nts and weaj'ons. Although to 
a certain ('xt('nt riuk'r, tlu'y an'|)iaclically 
th(' sanu' forms as thi' tools, wx'apons, 
and implt'iiK'nts ol stone that wc s('e 
in use among so-calK'd “ sav.iges ” ot the 
prt'sent day. It is the tool artificially 
])repar('d lor a certain purpose that rai^i's 
man above' the annual wx)rld to-day, as 
it did ill th(' time' ol the' Dull. 

Upon his first visit to tlu' relic-bt'ds lu'ar 
Abbt'vilk' in tlu' spring ot i85<), I.yell 
had obtaiiu'd si'venty spi'e inu'iis ot these 
stone tools from tlu' chiel ol them. Tht' 
tools wx'ix' all ol flint, w'hii’h occurs in 
abiindaiHi'm tlie dialk ot the distried, and 
Is '■till obtaiiK'd and woike'd foi tee'lmical 
])urpos(‘s at the pix'sc'ut day. d'lu' w'orke'd 
stone's that Ikiuche'!' feumd wx'ix' ti'i'iiu'd 
flint or sik'X fools, aex'eirding tei the ma- 
tenal ot w'liich tlie'v wx're made. They 
occurred in tlu* jiartie'iilar Ix'ds, as T^yell 
w ’ ('Xpressed it,in wxmderful quail- 

?hreeKi::dV’^'-- 


I thi;e'e chie'l forms, 

o 00 s spear-head form, 

and varit'S in length from six to eight 
inches. 'Hie second is the oval form, not 
unlike many stone implements and weapons 
that are still used as axes and toma- 
hawdvs at the present day—for instance, 
by the aborigines of Australia. The 
only diftc'rence is that the edge of the 
Australian stone axes, like that of the 
European iinjilements of later periods of 
civilisation known as thunderbolts or 
lightning-stones, is mostly jirodiK'ed by 
grinding, wditn'eas on the stone axes from 
the drift of the Somme valley it has always 
been obtained by simply chipping the 
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stoiir, and by repeated, skilfully directcul 
blows. According to Tylor tin; stone ini- 
plenients of the old Tasnianians were 
enlin'ly of Drilt form and make, all with¬ 
out traces of grinding, being simply angu¬ 
lar stones whose cutting-c‘flge had luaai 
shar])ened by Ix'ing workt'd with a s(‘cond 
sloiu'. Some of thes(‘ stone im[)lemenls 


The Chief 
Forms 
of Tools 


ot Drift Man may hav(* been 
simply us(m1 in llu; hand wIkmi 
th(‘ natural form ol th(‘ ston(‘ 
ohered a conv(*ni(‘nt end, but 


the majority wen; ciatainly tastcmiai in 
a haiidk' in some way or other, to '^(‘i v'e 


as weapons—sjK‘ar-lu'ads or daggers — 
both lor war and tht‘ clias(‘. Lvell’s 


large number ot very rude sj)ccimens 
have also beem found, of which many may 
hav(' been thrown away as sj)oiled in the 
making, and others may have' beem only 
rubbishi jaoduced in the working. Kvans 
has ])iactif'ally j)roved that it is ])nssiblc 
to j)roduce such stom‘ implements in 
their remarkable agreeimait of lorm with¬ 
out tlie use ot metal hammers. He made a 
stone liainmer by la>tening a Hint in a 
wooden handle*, and w'orked another piece 
ol Hint with this until it had assumed tlu* 
shape ot the axe lorm -the siM'oiid, o\ad 
form—ot the J)ritt jm])l(*inents. 

Lyell draws attention to the tact that, 
in ^pite ot tlu* relativi'Iy great tre(|uencv 



HOW PREHISTORIC MANKIND IS REVEALED 
Mo^f■ of O’.ir of thr eaii ost Ijfn of man has been roveaird by the errcavalor. When at a certain ctf^pth 

bclov/ the f'Tmil’s Miiiacc the skoieioii of a man is iound, sunounded with rnde stone weaiious, otiianients, and the 
j-eiiia.e.s of doiiicstic nnuu.ils a whole chapter in the life of Piehistoiic Mail standi; revoiilcd at o.ie Rlancc. Our 
photo;,:ajih shows an actua. shclctoe and £iavc of the Stone Ar,c, as discoveicd in the year 1375 near Mentone. 

second chief form would have been used of stone implements, it would bt‘ a great 

as an axe for such ])ur]Mises as digging up mistake to rely on finding a single specimen, 

roots, telling trees, and hollowing out even if on(‘ (H'cujned hinisi'll for weeks 

eanoes, or to cut holes in the ice tor Hshing together in examining the Somme valley, 

and forgetting drinkingwater in thew’inUT'. Only a few lay on the surface*, the rest not 

In the hand of the hunter and warrior coming to light until alter removing 

the stdne axe also became a wf'aixm. As enormous masses of sand, loam, and gravel, 

the thud toriu ot stone implements Lycll A.s wc may presume with Lyell that the 

disiiuguishod knite-shaped flakes, some l cli’s Find i^timber of the Drift 

pointed, others of oval form or trimmed stone implements of Abbeville 

evenly at one end, obviously intended Somme Valle brought into 

partly as knives and arrow-heads, and their position by the action 

jiartly as scrapers for technical purjjoscs. ot the river, this suHiciently explains why 
Although there are many variations so many were found at great depths below 

between the first two chief forms, yet the the surface ; for they must naturally have 

typical difference indicating the different been buried in the gravel with the 

purpose of their use is always easily other stones in places where the siream 

recognised in wcll-iinished examples. A had still suHicieiit fojcc or ra])idity to 
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Mt-n-ifi 


A WORKER IN THE STONE AGE 
Making: an axehead of flint, like that photographed on 
the opposite page. From the painting by F. Cormou. 
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wash stones away. They can, therefore, 
not ])e lonnd in (lt‘])osits from still water, 
111 fine s(‘(liin(‘nt and overtlow innd. 

Hones ol Drilt ]\Ian aie absent trom the 
d(‘j)osits()t the Somme valley, in sjiite ol 
the wondi'rfnl nbiindance ol storu', im- 
jih'inc'iits. The “ lower jaw Irom Monhn- 
Oni|;non, near Abbeville,” had bei'ii 
iraiidiilently jilact'd IIkm'i' by workmen. 
Hut proof ol till' existenei' of man is 
undeniably a^'^uri'd by the objects, so 
unpretentious in themsehes, that have 
bi'i'ii recoi;nised as tlu' work ol his hands. 

Will'll once the recognition ol Drilt 
Man, joimded on the authoiity of Lyell, 
was achieved, si'andi lor lurlher relic- 
beds was made in Ihii^land and Fr.ince 
with success. Yet seaii'rly one ol tin* 
newly discoveied stations was to be 
compared to those ol thi' Sommi' \’alk‘y 
as re/;ards ])uiitv ol striititication and 
conditions ol diseoverv. The relics ol 
the “e.iiliest Stone A.i^e ” or “ I’al.eo- 
hthic Jk'iiod,” as tli<‘ period ol Drilt 
Man was called heipieiitly l ame lioni 
leaves and grottos, whose pi unary conidu- 
siveness Ihiiicher liad riejillv doubted. 

I’lider these ciKamisiaiices it was ol 
the .^neatest importanie tliat in (ier- 
many Drilt Man was disio\eied in two 
plan's, where not only was the ^eolo^i- 
■:al stiatilication just as clear as a' 
Abbeville and Amiens, but where also 
the reliis ol J)rilt M;in were loiind, not 
in a secondar\' .s?///s, as they w'ere then, 
but in a primary one. In addition to 
this the two (iennan relii'-beds may be 
salely assij^mi'd to the last two great 
divisions ol the Drill Period, to the 
warmer Interglacial Period, and to the 
• old (ilacial Period ])roper, with its Post- 
^lacial Period ; and their climatic condi¬ 
tions wx'ie mau-* clrar Irom the remains 
ol ])lants and animals loiyid in them. 

From the occurrence, in the de])osits ol 
the Somme, ol reindei'r that contain the 
stone implements ol Diilt Man, wc can 
not, as wi' saw', exactly settle in what 
part ol till' Drilt Fra man lived there, 
w'hether in the Interglacial I’eriod, to 
w'hich numerous animal remains found 
there doubtless belong, or not until the 
“ Reindeer” Period, as the last (ilacial 
and early Postglacial Periods were called, 
when the nundeer was most largely 
distributed over France and Ontral 
Euro})e. One is inclined to dale man’s 
habitation of the Somme valley back to 
the Interglacial Period; but it is certain 
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that the relie-bed near Taubaehis the first, 
and, as far as 1 can see, the only one 
hitherto, that has ^hvensure jMooi ot Intrr- 
{^lacial Man in KurojH'. There the oldi'st 
vestiges of man in Euro])e were lound that 
have yet becai absolutely prowd. W'c ha\'(' 
not hitherto succi‘(‘d(‘tl in l{iiiop(‘ in 
tracing man farther back than th(‘ Intta- 
glacial Period. Relics ol him are hitlua lo 
as al)sent in the 


the usual lancet-shaped knife, worked 
Hint Hakes, of triangular ])rismatic form, 
with shai']) corners, are most numerous at 
Taubach, and scrapers, chisels, awls, and 
tiu* cliipping-stones with which the stone 
implements were produced may also be 
distinguished among otluM' things. The 
material lor the implenu'nts was suppli('(l 
by th(* older Dritt tlebris ol the valley— 
namely, Hint, 


older Drill as 
they are in tlu* 
Ti'rtiary. 

The 'faubat h 

relic-b(Ml also 
turnished n o 
bones of Drill 
Man among all 
th<‘ parts ol 
skeletonsot Di lit 
animals that W(‘ 
have numtioned. 
Hc'H', too. as in 
tln‘ Somme \al- 
k‘y, tlu* piool ol 
the ])iesenc'(' ol 
man is basi'd on 
the woi ks ol his 
hand and mind. 
Here, too, stone 
im])lemeiits and 
stone weapons 
aie thi' duel 
tilings to be 
mimtioned. Pmt 
wh(‘n‘as. in the 
chalk distri('t ol 
France, Hints ol 
every si/(‘ wi're 
to b(' had in tlie 
greatest abun¬ 
dance for the 
pri‘})aration ol 
W(*apons and 
tools, c o r r e - 
sponding stoni's 
ar(‘ not (‘xactly 
wanting at the 



thnty slate, and 
(piartz porphyry. 

Besides the 
stone imple- 
mmits whicli 

alone were ob- 
s(‘r\'(‘fl in the 
Somme valley, 
si ill further im- 
]H)rtant relics 
wc'r(‘ loiind here 
in th(‘ir ])rimaiy 
s i / ii s. Abo\'e 
all, mmu'ious 
finds ol charcoal 
and bmnl bones 
pro\'t‘ that the 
Dnlt Mmi ol 
‘faubach not 
only knew how 
to kindle fire, but 
weu' also accus¬ 
tomed to roast 
the flesh ol th * 
animals th(‘y 
killed in the 
c h a s ('. Stones 
and ])ii‘ces of 
shell limestone 
also occur whi('h 
have become 
reddish and hard 
from tile action 
ol heat. 'fhesL- 
are to be le- 
garded as the 
floors and sidc- 
walls of the fire- 


two standartl ^ workmans tool in the stone age jHaies on which 

Cierman J)la(es, implement found mGiay’s Iim, Loudon; now in British Museum, lootl \\ aS 

though they oc- then and there 

cur in limited number and sizt*. It is du(* prepared. The animal bones, especially 


to Ihi^ that the larger lornis ol Hint imj)lc- lliost' that were taken tij) from around 
ments, which are most in evidence in the the fire}>lact', appear in most cases 


Somme valley, are absent at'J'aubach. On to be remains of meals. This is shown 
the other hand, smaller “knives and at once by the fact that bones of young 


flakes”—LyelFs third form ol Dritt Hint n'presentatives of the large beasts of 
implements—occur here with comparative the chase—such as the rhinoceros, ele- 
f.equency and variety of lorm. Next to ]ihant, and bear—arc very trequent as 
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Comjmred with the rare oeciirrence of the'^e huge ])ieces, and where such bones 
fulJ-grown animals. are found luoken they are accidental 

It apjx'ar^ that in tli(‘ Imnting and fractures. On the other hand, almost 
capture ol animals the young oiu‘s W(‘re all boiu's ol the bear and bison are inten- 

most easily killed, and thendore served tionally split in almost all cast's trails- 

chiefly as lood. W'hent'ver a large animal versely, and seldom lengthways, 

was killed, it was probably cut u}i on the In the Somme valley we have only the 
s])0t by the fortunate hunters, who flint imjilements—which, although rude, 
Hunters consumed at once ])art of its are very regularly and uniformly made 
of the ; the trunk was then left foi diffeient rt'cognisable purposes—to 

Stone Affe sc'eiK' ol the killing, tell us of tht'lile and state of Drift Man ; 

while* the head, neck, and lore but the finds at Taubach afford us a rather 

and hind legs, on winch was the most closer insight into the conditions of his 
muscular Ik'sh, and which were* at the litc* and cailture. What we had suspectc'd 
same time c'asiei to carry away, were fioin the* first finds is confirnu'd here, 

taken to the* sc't tIc'inc'nt. This may exjilain During the Interglac ial Period wc* sc*e 
why, among the many Luge bonc's ot the near Taubach, on the' old watc*rcc)urse 
rhinoc'eros that have* hithc'rto bcH'ii found, of the Ilm, which had there* at that time 
the ribs and the* dorsal and lumbar become* dainmed up into a kind of ])ond, 
verteline are almost entirely alisent. a human settlc'inc'iit. d'his was occu|)ied 
Some of the bones c)f the* beasts of the* fcir a long jieriod, as is jirovc'd by the* 
chase bear the* unmistakable* trac'c*s of large* number ol bones, c'vidc'iitly remains 
man. They an* brokc'u in the manner of nu*als, and by the* cpiantity ol charcoal, 
c'haractc'ristic of “ sa\'agc\s ” of all agc*s Immc‘diatc*ly on the' bank wc'ic* the firc*- 
and climes- for the* sake of the marrow, places rude lK*arths built of the* stone's 
one ol the grc'atc'st dainties of mc*n living obtained without trouble* in the neigh- 

c'hiefly on animal laie. 1 he* brc)kc*n-off bourhoocl. Hc'ic* the* flc*sh of the* bc'asts 

heads of the metataisal bones ot the ^ t'hasc*. the* bison and 

bison still show ])articularly cT'arly the the bear, and also the* elejdiant 

method of brc*aknig. 'I'hc'y are biokc*n Meals nnd rhinoc'eros, was bioiled in a 

off transversely exactly whc*ie the* mairow c rude iiiannc'i in the* hot ashe^, 

canal ends, and on all tht*s{* bonc*s there as is still done* by savage's on the* lc‘vt*l 
is a roundish deprc'ssion. or hole*, at the of the h'lU'gians and primitive* tribes ol 
same* ])lac'e—namc*ly, in the middle of thc'ir ('c*ntral lha/il at the prc*sc*nt day. For 
frcuit or back surface, ancl just whc*re this no utensils an* required, a sharj)c‘nc*cl 
the end ot the marrow canal is, therc'lore rod or thin pointed stic k being sufficient 
about in the centre of the break of the for turning and taking out the* ])iec'es of 

broken-off jnec'c*. The hole is a “ blow- meat. The aslies that the gravy causes 

mark ” of one* inch in diamc*ter, evidently to adhere supply the* plac'e of salt and 
driven in by force from without, as st'vt'ral other sc*asoning. The* meat was cut up 
w('ll-prc*sc*rvt*d spc'cimens still shcjw the with the stone knives, and many traces 
edges and s])lintc*rs of bom* pressed ol cuts on the* bonc*s may also be attri- 
inward. These splinlc'is ancl all the butable to thc'se instrumc'iits. h'or cutting 
breaks arc* old, ancl have on the suriace out larger portions a })owcTful and very 
the same grc*asy coating, full of the sand suitable! instrunic*nt was at hand, in the 
in which they lay, as the bonc's themselves, lower jaw ol the bear, with its strong 
The instrumc*ni usc*d lor breaking the canine tooth, which also served for break- 
How Drift Man bonc's to obtain the marrow. In 

Killed the have! bec'U the lower sj)ite of the aiqmrent meanness of the 

G t A ‘ I large weaj)ons, rc'mains of which we have found, 

rea nima s tooth, as Oscar Fraas the Drift Men ot Taubach were yet able, 

aas ascertained to ha\'c* bec'ii the case in as their kitchen refuse juoves, not only 
3 ther places where! Dnlt Man has been to kill the bison and bear, but also the 
found. Such lower jaws wc*it! found at gigantic elephant and rhinocc*tys, both 
Taubach, and the nature and size ol young and full grown, 
the hole and its edges agree with this Tlnis shows man to have been then, as 
assumption. The long bones of the he is to-day, master even of the gigantic 
flephant and rhinoceros were whole, animal forms which so far surpass him 
Drift Man did not succeed in breaking in mechanical strength. It is the mina 
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WEAPONS OF THE CHASE USED BY PREHISTORIC MAN 
A collection of neolithic lance and arrow heads found in Ireland, now to be seen in the British Museum. 


of man that .shows it.self suporior to tint 
most powtTlul l)nit(‘ lorco, (iven whore 
we meet liiin for the first tiiiK*. From 
lh(* finds in tlu‘ Somnu' valley it appears 
that Drift Man already j)osse.s.s(‘d spear, 
datj^^er, and axe, besides tlu' knife, as 
w’eapons. There the blades wvn* of ston(‘. 
The relatively small blad(*s of the Taubach 
stone im])l(‘inents an‘, it is true, of tin* 
same character as the stone implenumts 
ol Abbeville and Amiens, but they are 
chielly, as we liavt* said, miTcly knife¬ 


like articles, very suitable as blades lor 
knives, scrajiers, and daf;,e^ers, and as 
arrow-heads, but not strong enough as 
n -r* hunting-W'eajums for such big 

afteip 

. lore, have been more a matter 
ot caj)ture in pits andtra])s, as 
practised at tlu^ present day wdiere similar 
large ty])es of animals are hunted by 
tril)es armed only wdth didectivc weapons. 
The kitchen reluse also proves that the 
settlement by the 11 m })ond, near Taubach, 
was a })ermanent one, to which the hunters 
returned after their cxj)edilions, bringing 
their game and trophii's .so far as they 
w^ere easily transportable. But there is 
no trace of domestic animals. They could 
not have coirpletcdy disap])eared, any 
more than remains of clay ve.s.sels, which 
are still less destructible than bones, and 
in this respect may be compared to stone 




imj)lements. Tli(*rt‘ W'as no trace of ])ot- 
slierds eitlu'r. 

I'he finds in the Sommi' valley and near 
Taubach an^ ol iiK'alculable importance 
as sure, indisputabk' ])rool.s of Drill Man 
in luirope : but as Regards llu‘ w'(‘alth 
<T inlorinalion to b(‘ derivc'd from them 
rt‘specting man’s psychical condition in 
that first j)eriod in which \\v can ])rove 
Ills existcaic-e, they are far and awny 
surpassed by the find at the source ol 
the Schus>en, which C)scar Fraas, the 
celebrated gc'ologist, has personally in¬ 
ventoried and described. Fraas' has 


rightly given to his descrijilion ol this find 
^ ol (dacial Man - the most 
‘T- inipoilaiit and bi'st (‘xam- 

« llkd Ol tnC ll*i1 A j1 11 

Ice Are luedhitluMio t'lietitle C-on- 

tri but ions to the History of 
Civilisation During the Glacial Period.” 

The geognostic .stratification of the 
relic-bed on one of the faithi‘st advanced 


moraines of the Uj^per Swabian ])lati‘au 
proves that it belongs to the Glacial Period, 
and that this had already pushed its 
glacier-moiaines to the fart best limit ever 
reached. lii point of time the finds 
are, therefore, to be jdaced at the end 
of the (ilacial Perioil, as it was passing 
into the Postglacial Period; everything 
still j)oints to Far Northern conditions 
of life. The finds at the source of the 
Schussen are thus decidedly more recent. 








IMPLEMENTS OF THE STONE AGE AND THEIR MAKING 
The methods of holding; a hammer-stone and of making a flint by pressure are illustrated at the top, those of using; 
a chtmping tool at the bottom, of this plate. The other obiects are spear-heads, axes, and hammers of stone 
and flint, and javelin-heads of horn, the latter being; smooth and barbed. The method of tying; a flint chisel 
to a wooden handle is shown at the rig;ht (x). Most of these objects are to be seen in the British Museum. 
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geologically, tlian those made at Tanhacdi. 

'FIk'V ar(‘, a typit'al, or, bett(‘r, the typical 
i'\ainj)leol llK'.so-ealJed “K .Miidi'ci IVriod” 
ot the end ol the Diill. 

Fioin Fraas’s d(*seri])lioTi there seems 
to b(‘ no doubt what('ver tliat the relie- 
bed, with, its remains of M\'ilisatien, was 
perleetly undisturbed, and its ])al'eonio- 
logieal contents plainly show 
its great geological agi*. It was 
}H‘rh‘ctly })iotc‘Ct(‘d bv Xatun*. 

On the top lit's j)eat, the same 
that ('overs th(' lowlands ot the 
whole n(‘ighboui hood lor miles, 
and tonus the ('xtensive iiifior- 
landsol Opper Swabia, on\vhi('h 
no oth(*r iormations are to be 
se(m than tlu' gravel drill-walls 

thrown up by glacicss ot iht‘ early drinking vessel 

Dlilt P(*riod. l.ndtM' tlu* ]K\d Reindeer’s skull used as clnnk- e\'(‘n 



lies a layer of calc-lula, tour 
to live feet thi('k, a tn^sh-water 
iormatioii from the waler-('ourses that 
now unite with the sr)ur('e of the Schiis- 
sen. Ihider this ])ioteeting (over of tula 
were the remains of the (ilacial Peiiod 
and (dacial Man. The tula covtaed a 
bed of moss fit a dark brown (’olour, 
inclining to green, the moss still splen¬ 
didly j)res(‘rved. l'nd(‘r this Ixsl of moss 
was the gku'ier drill. 'Flie moss was 
drij)ping iiill ol watc’r and int(‘rmingled 
with moi^t sand. In it were' the ieii<'s 
ot (dacial Man - all lying in hea])s as 
Insli and firm as if they had been only 
recently collet led. A stickw dark-brown 
mud Idled the 
moss and sand 
and the smallest 
hollow spaces of 
antlers and bones, 
and emitted a 
musty smell. 

(dacial Man had 
used the ])lace as 
a re fuse-jj it. 

Among the bones 
and splinters of 
bone of animals 
that had been 
slaugditered and 
consumed by man, among ashes and 
charred remains, among smoke-stained 
hearthstoiu's and the tract's t)f fire, there 
lay hert', one u])on the othta*, numerous 
knives, arrow - heads, and lance - heads 
of flint, and the most varietl kinds 
of hand-made articles of reintleer liorn. 
All this was in a shallow pit about seven 
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mg vessel by men of the Stone 
Age Biitish Mn.senmcollecticn. 


hiiiidied square yartls in extent, and only 
tour to fivt‘ fet't dt't'p in the jturt'st glacier 
drdt, t Itsirly shtiwing tliat the excellent 
])r(‘servatitMi ot the boiu's anti btme implo 
inciits was solely due tt) the uattT ha\mg 
reinaint'd in tht^ mt)''S anti .-.and, dhe bank 
t)l mt)ss was like a saturalt'd spt)nge ; it 
t lost'd up its ct)ntents luMinelically litim 
the air, <intl pv(‘servt;tl in its 
ever-tlainp bosom what had 
been enlnisted to it thousantls 
ol years before. 

Under tlu' peat and tufa at 
the stHirce of the Schiissen wt‘ 
lintl only tht' type of a 
])uit'lv Xortlu'in climate, with 
Xf)rtht‘in llt)ra anti Xt)rthern 
tauna. Fheit* art' nt» remains 
ot tltimestie .mimals - iK)t 
t)t the tlog, nt)r any 


TREASURE-STORES OF PRIMEVAL KNOWLEDGE 
Such to-day arc the mounds of prehistoric rubbish accumulatefl 
by the people of the Stone Age. These Danish “kitchen 
middens have vastly enriched our knowledge of the remote past. 


bout's t)l the ^tag, rt)t', t hamt)is, 
or ibi'x. 1‘A’erytliing etirrt'- 

spt)ntls tt) a Xt)rthern climate, siieh as 
begins to-tkiN’ at 70' nortii latitiidt'. W'V 
st't' Uppt'r Swabia travt'ised by mt)raines 
and melting gla» icrs. whose waters wash 
the glacicr-sand into mos^-giown pools. 

We Imd a (in'tsiland moss coveiing the 

wot santls in thick l)anks ; bctwt'cn the 
moiaines ot the glacars wti have tt) 
imagine wide ^’I'ecn ))aslnres, rich enough 
t(» snj>poit herds ol n indi'cr, whit'h rovetl 
about theit' as they do in (beeiiland, or 
on thv lorvst bordcis ol Xoiway and 
Sibt'i'ia. at Iht' jiitsml tl.iy. llt'rt', abt), 
aie the n'gions ot the carnivoia tlangt'itiiis 

_ __ ^ leindeer-- 

glntton and 
woll, a.nd, ill 
st'fond rank, 
bear and Arc¬ 
tic tox. 

According to 
h'raq^s, it is on this 
sct'iit' that man t)t 
t hi' (dacial Period 
appt'ars: in all pro- 
bal)ility, a hunter, 
invited by the ])re- 
sence of the rcin- 
dt'er tosjtendsomti 
time—])robably only the IxTter portion ot 
the year -on the borders of ice and snow. 
It is true that the relit-bed that tells of 
his lift* and doings is t)nly a retuse-pit, 
whieli contains nothing gotxl in the way of 
art i)roductions, but only broken or sjKiiled 
articles and refuse from the manufacture 
ol implements. The bulk of the material 
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consists of kitchen refuse, such as, besides 
charcoal and ashes, opened marrow-bones 
and broken skulls of game. Not one of 
the bones found here shows a trace of 
any other instrument than a stone. It 
was on a stone that the bone was laid, 
and it was with a stone that the blow was 
struck. Such breaking-stones came to light 
in large niunbtns. 1'hey were 
. merely held stones collected on 

n cu- u U thes])ot, iwticular preference 
being given to finely rolled 
quartz boulders of about the size of a 
man’s hst. Others were rather rudely 
formed into the shajK' of a ( lub, with a 
kind of handle, siu h as is ])r()(luc(‘d hall 
accidentally and lialf intentionally in split¬ 
ting large })ieces. langer stones were also 
foundgneiss slabs, from one to two leet 
square, slaty Aljiine limes, and rough 
blocks of one stone or another, which had 
jirobal )1 y r('| iri'sent ed si aught tai ng-blocks, 
or done duty as hearthstones, as on many 
of them traces of hr(‘ were visible. WluTe 
these stones had stood near th(' hre tlu‘y 
were scaled, and all wt‘r(* more or less 
blackened by ( harcoal. Simdler pic'ces of 
.slate and slabs of sandstone blackened by 
hre may have snjqdii'd the place ol clay 
pottery in many res])ects ; for, with all 
the blackened stones, not a fragintmt of a 
clay vessel was jound in the layers ot char¬ 
coal and ashes of the rt‘lic-bed. 

The flint implements are of the lorm 
familiar to us Iroin 'I'anbach and the 
Somme vall(‘y, being siin[)ly (diij)ped. not 
ground or polished. At the source ol the 
Schussen, also, only (onijiaratively small 
pieces ol the jin'cious raw material were 
found for the manufacturt* ol stone imple¬ 
ments. So that here, too, as at Taubach, 
Lyell’s third form, the kmle or flake, was 
practically the only one represented. Tliey 
fall into two groujis—pointed lancet- 
shaped knives and blunt saw-sha])ed stones. 
The former served as knile-blades and 
dagger-blades, and lance-heads and arrow- 
heads ; the latter represented 
blades of the tools required 
Tools * for working reindeer horn. The 
* larger imiilements are between 
one and a quarter and one and a half 
inches broad and three to three and a half 
inches long : but the majority of them 
are far sihaller, being about one and a half 
inches long and only thr(*e-cighths of an 
inch broad. The various flint blades aj)- 
pear to have been used in handles and 
hafts of reindeer horn. Numerous pieces 


occur which can only be cxi)lained as 
such handles, either ready or in course of 
manu lac t Lire. 

Moreover, owing to the want of larger 
flints, numerous weapons, instruments, 
and implements w(‘re ('arved from rein¬ 
deer horn and bone tor use in the chase 
and in daily lite. Fraas has ascertained 
exactly the teidmical process ernployial in 
j)roducing articles of reindeer horn, and 
we .see with wonder how th(‘ (ilacial men 
of Swabia handhal their defective ( arving- 
knives and saws on thi‘ very jirinciple 
of modern technii's. They are ])rincij)ally 
weajxms—for examjflt', long pointed bone 
daggers, otherwist' mostly ])uncli(Ms, awls, 
plaiting-necdles (ol wood), and arrow¬ 
heads with notched giooves. These may 
])ossibly l)t' ])oison-giooves ; other trans- 
V(M'se giY>oves may have st'i vc'd ])artly lor 
lasteniag the arrow-hoad ])y means ol 
some thn'ad-like binding inalerial, prob¬ 
ably twistt'd lioin r(‘iiult‘('i sinews, as is 
done by thi‘ R(‘indeer Lapps at the ])r(’s(’nl 
day ; otlu'r scratch(‘s oi’cnr as ornanuMits. 


The forms ol the boiu' implements show 
generally d(‘t‘ided sens(‘ ol syininetiy 
e.... . c(‘rtam tast(‘. h'or in- 

Workman " ^ 7 ' 

i-ai. Tk T. ^d^‘d knob lor suspension, and a 
of the Drift , - li- 1 1 1 

largt' carelully-('ai \'t‘dnsli-liook. 

(jroove-lik(‘ or hollow s])oon-shap<‘d ])ieces 
ol horn were explaiiK'd b\' fbaas to l)e 
cooking and eating nti'iisils ; probably 
they also si‘rv(Hl lor c(‘rtain techni('al 


purposes as lor dressing skins lor ( lothing 
and tents, like th(‘ stoiK* scrapers found in 
the Soinine valley. A doubly j)erforal(‘d 
piece ol a young reindeer’s antler ap])ears 
to be an arrow-stretching apparatus, like 
those generally lini'ly ornairn'iitt'd, used 
by the Es<|uiinaux lor the same })ur- 
pose. A branch ol a reindeer’s antlers, 
with deej) notches tiled in, ij> declari'd by 
the discoverer to bt‘ a “ tallv.” The 


not dies are partly simple strokes filed in 
to the de])th of a tweltth ol an inch, and 
partly two main strok(*s connected by 
liner ones. ‘‘ The strokes,” says Fraas, ‘‘ are 
jflainly numerical signs—a kind of note, 
probably, of reindeer or bears -killed, or 
.some other memento.” Among the objects 
found were also pieces of red paint of the 
size of a nut—clearly fabrications of clayey 
ironstone, ground and washed, and ])!'()- 
bably mixed with leindeer lal and kneaded 
into a paste. The paint crumbled between 
the fingers, felt greasy, and coloured the 
skin an intense red. It may have been 




HUNTING FOR FOOD IN THE LATER ICE AGE ^h•K-|c^ 

From the painting by Ferdinand Cormon 


lift'd in llie first instance for ])ainting the of flint into tools and weapons ; with the 
body. The (ilaeial men at the source of the tormer they worked reindeer horn in the 
Schusseii were, according to th(‘ results of nlo^t skilful manner. Traces ol binding 
these finds, fisheniK'n and hunters, with- material indicate the use of threads, 
out dogs or domestic animals and without jirobably ])re])ared from riMndeer sinews ; 
any knowledge of agriculture and pottery, the plaiting-needle may have, been cm- 
But they undeistood how to kindle tire, jdoyed tor making fishing-lines. Threads 
which tliey used for cooking tlu'ir food, and finely-pointed pricking instruments 
They knew how to kill the wild reindeei, indicate the art of sewing; clothing 
bear, and other animals of the district they jirobably consisted of tlie skins ot the 
hunted over ; their arrows hit the swan, animals killed. 

and their tish-hooks drew fish from the To this material concerning Drift Man, 
dee]). They were artists in the chipping scientifically vouched for, coming from 
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IMPLEMENTS OF THE STONE AGE 


The ui>pei illiistiations show handles of celt oi stoiio- 
ciittnitr instiT’.nicnts ami iiiethoil of hnftin^ ; the 
lower pictiir(j is that of a hanclmill of saiulstonc. 

Drift stratci lliat have ((‘rtaiiily never 
(list iirlu'd (dli('r ('oiintrit's liavt‘ 
liitli(Tlf) inadf no ('(|ua] ('ontributioii'' 
rcalJy tailaii^iiii^ tan \'ir\v. \'(‘l tlir iiiiinri- 
ous j)la((‘s \vli('r(' jiali'olit liK that is, 
only rndflv rlnpjH'd nnjdmu'nls t)l thnt, 
siK’h as wen' doiihtlt'ss umhI bvDnIt Man, 
hav(' loniid nnisl not loinain nn- 

nu'iitioiK'd Ik'I'c. Wi- know ot tlicni in 
Nortlinrn, (daitial. and Southern h'lMina', 
in llu‘ South ol f'Ji^land. in the loess at 
1'hii'dt\ iK'cir Ihnnswuk, and in lower 
Ansti ia, Moravia. Hnn^ai y, It.tly (ir(‘(‘(<\ 
S])aiii, Poitnj^al. \oith .MrUvi.aiid Kusxui. 



A HUT-CiRCLE OF 1 HE BRONZE AGE 
One of the earliest forms of liabitation in Britain Fiom 
the British Muse^uin “Gimie to tin- Bronze Aj^e." 

It is of sp(‘(’ial iniportanee to note that 
similar flint tools ha\e .dso lieeii found 
alon^ with (wtinct land inaininaha in the 
stratified drill of the Nerbndda \’alh\v, in 
vSoiitli India, as (lie siipjiosjtion moi(‘ than 
sni;/[^t‘^t^ itself that Dull Man caintMoonr 
continent w'ith the Drill fauna tliat iinmi- 
^’(rated from Asia. 'I'he jiossibihty that 
man also .^ot liom North Asia to North 
America with the mannnotfi diirint^ the 
Drift Period can no longer be dismissed 


after the results of pal.Tontological re¬ 
search. It explains at once the close con¬ 
nection between the build of the American 
and the great Asiatic (Mongolian) races. 

Stone implements of pakeolithic form 
have been found in Drift strata in Nortii 
America, and the same apjdies also, as 
we liave seen, to South America. The 
b(‘st hiids ther(‘ were thos(‘ made liy 
Ameghino in the jiamjias formation of 
Argentina. Hen* marro\v-bon(‘s, sjilit, 
worked, and burnt, and jaws of the stag, 
glyi^todon, mastodon, and toxodon have 
birn rejHMtedly found along with Hint 



REMAINS OF A STONE AGE MANSION 


These remains of .'i larjre pile hut discovered in Germany 
show th.it Stone Age M;in had made kocxI protfress in 
building. The lowei diagram !>how,s a transverse section. 

tools of pakeolitliii' stamji : and Santiago 
Roth, wlio took pari in llu^se rt'st'archt's, 
'-up})os('s that tonsil man m South America 
occa'>ionall\ used tlu' (oats of mail of 
the giganlK' armadillos as dw’tdlings. 
Put the ('U’llisation of South AnuMican 
man is doubtless identi('al with that of 
Kuiopean fossil man—tools and w’eapons 
of the stone ty]H's lamihar m Europe, the 



THE EARLIEST EFFORTS AT BOAT-BUILDING 
The dugf-out canoe, hollowed from a singrie trunk, was 
the far-off parent of the ocean-going: ship. The upper 
picture represents a prehistoric canoe found in Su&sex 
and the lower example is taken from a German specimen. 

wol king of bones, the use of lire for cooking, 
and animal food, vdth the consequent 
special fondness for fat and marrow. 
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PRIMITIVE MAN IN THE PAST & THE PRESENT 


T O iIk' picliiK' of Drill Man that Ija^ 

drawn lor ns l)y tlic disr()vc‘ri(‘s ol 
Iniinan .utivily in dcpo'^its ol nniloiin 
dial ad 01 and sliarj)lv di'liiK'd at;(\ IIk* 
much richer but lar less reliable iinds lu 
Hk' bone eaves add st arcely any (“utirdy 
new toiK'hes. Von /ilh'l savs : 

I li(‘ ('x idiMU'C of 11 h‘ caves is unforlun.i Idv' 
shaken by the uncerbunty 1 liat, as a uile, 
])i('A,nls \m11i n'J^ard to tlu* manner in whu h 
Iheir (anitmits wete w.isln'd into th(‘m or 
otherwise* introdiued. and also with lei’anl 
to ilu* bej;imun)L![ and duration ol tiieir 
occn]>.ition : nior('o\('r, late'i inhabitants 
lia\(‘ lrt'()U('ntl\’ mixed up tlu'ir rc'hcs with 
tlie lu'ritaj^c' of pr(‘\ ions oc('U|»ants 

This doubt stnki's us {lartiemlaily lor- 
. ibh' as i(‘^ards man’s (o-existeiK'e- with 
the (‘xtiiK't annuals ol the eailiei penoeK 
ol the Drill, the Pi ('glacial and lut<‘ri;la( lal 
Periods. On the other hand, the habitation 
of the (‘aves by man diirin^^ the K’emdi'er 
P(‘riod appe'ars in many cases to be |)(*r- 
fec'tly established, <iud, accordmi; to Von 
Zittel, tlu‘ oldt'st human dw<'llint;s m cave's, 
ro('k-ni('hes, and river-plains in Kurope 
bel(*n^ foi the' most part to 
****!, . tlie KtMudee'i Pe'iiod that is, 

_ the'second (d<i(aal and, in jiar- 

tienlar, the Posti^lacia' Period. 
In the caves there' is also no domestie' 
animal, and no jiotterv or tiace' ol jiol- 
slu’ids, in the' be'st-detined strata whe'ie* 
Drill Man has bee'ii loiind. In the* 
Hohldds ca\a*, in tin* Adi valK'v m 
'swabia, a new nte’iisil was lonnd in the 
form of a enp tor drinkini; juirposes or loi 
drawan^ waltT, made out ol the bac k part 
oi a reindee'i ’s skull. .Also a nt'w tool in the 
iorin of a fine se'win.e^-ne'edle with c'ye, lioin 
the lonp^ bone ot a swan, such as have' also 
lu'en ionnd in the caves of the PcM*i/:^ord. 
Teetli of the wild horse and lower jaws 
of tlie wildcat, whiedi are lonnd in tlie 
caves, perforated for sns])enflinf; either 
as orname'Tits or amulets, are also hitherto 
unknown, it appexirs, in the stratified Drilt. 
As both animals are at a later ])eriod 
connecte'd with the.' de'ity and with witch¬ 
craft, one' ('onld iina;,:^ine that similar 
l)rimitivc rdif^ions ideas existe^d amonf^tlu^ 
old cave-dwellers. In the stratum ot the 


Keind(‘(‘r Pe'noel at the .Schweizerbild, near 
Schatlhausen, Niiesch lonnd a musical 
nislinnienl, “a re‘ind(.‘e‘r whistle,” and 
shells piciccd teir use* as orname'iits. 

'Die linds in the French cave districts 
])rov(' that man was .able* to ele'velop 
('('itain hif^her refinements ot lite, e'ven 
during the Dnlt m the real flint districts — 

-r. w . where a \'erv suitable m.ate'iial 
^ .. was at man s elis]H)s.al in the 
Material 1 hat l.ay abeiiit e'verywhere 

or w.as e'.asily dii!:; up ; whie'h 
was weiike'd with comparative e'.ase* inte) 
nine h mein* perlect anel ( rticieiit W'e'.a])ons 
aiul impleme'Uts than those* sn])}>he‘el by 
the wilder st?(‘tdi(‘s of moor and te'n of 
(le'rmany, with their scarcity ot thnt. 

It we' eomjKiU' the small, eifteii tiny, 
kniye*s and flint iLikt's Irom the* (ieiinan 
j>lae-es with the' jieiw’erlnl axe's and lane*e- 
lie.ids e)t theise* regions, it is se'll-e'\ide'iit 
heiw much moil' laboiions lift' must have 
been lor the man who iise'd the former. 
What labe)nr he* imisf havi* e'xpenelcd in 
caivin^ we'apons and inijile'inents out e)f 
bone* and horn, while flint snpjilie'd the 
othi'i's wath innch better and more' lastin,c; 
ones wath less e'Xjienchtme* ot time anel 
trouble ! In this li^ht a wi'.alfh ot flint 
was a ( ivihsini; lactor eit that |)e'rie)el wfiiie h 
is not lobe* nnde'i-e'stimate'd. In the Hint 
elistiie ts not einU aie* the stone* imi>leme'nts 
lii'lte'i woiki'd. an^we'rnii:; in a hibdie'r 
de'j.;ie'e* the* ])ui j>o.se of the weajion and the 
too]. Tint delii^ht in orname'iit and elecora- 
tiem is also moie* jireimine'ut. 

Lite* in the eave's .and }::;rottos anel under 
the rock slu'lte'rs m the neighbeinrhood 

e)f rivers was by no means epiite W'retched. 

. 'Phe remains K'tt in the ca\a's 
in the* ^ former inhabitants 

Caves alnieist as edear an ielca 

e)f the lile ot man in those 

primeval times as the buried cities of 
Herculaneum anel Pompe'ii do of the 
maniu'rs anel customs of the Italians in 
the^ first eamtury ol the Christian era. 

The tloeirs ol the'se caves in which me n 
loimcrly live'el a])pcar to eeiiisist entirely 
ol broken bones of animals killed in tlie 
eliasc intermixed with rude implements 


The Life 
in the 
Caves 


K 
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and weapons ot hone and unj)()li.sh(‘(I 
and also clvavcoal and large Inirnt 
stones, indicating the position of fire¬ 
places. Flints and chips without number, 
rough masses of stone, awls, lance-heads, 
hammers, and saws of flint and chert lie 
in motley confusion beside bone needles, 
carved reindeer antlers, arrow-heads and 
Drift harpoons, and ])ointed ])ieces 

^ ol horn and bone ; in addition 

ArUst^* to which are also the broken 

bones of t ht‘ animals that served 
as food, such as reindeer, bison, horse, 
il)ex, saiga ant(']o]H\ and musk-ox. The 
reindeer su])])lied by iar the greater part 
ol tht‘. iood, and must at that tinu' have 
lived in ('taitral Fianct' in large herds and 
in a wild s1at(% all trace ol the dog being 
absent. 

Among thes(‘ abundant remains of 
culturti arclueologists were sur])rised to 
find real objects of art Irom the hand of 
Drift Man. proving that thinking about 
his surroundings had d(‘velo])(‘d into the 
ability to reproduce what he saw in 
drawing and modelling. The first objec'ts 
of this kind w(‘r(‘ found in the caves ot the 
IWigord. They are, on tht‘ one hand, 
drawings scratcdied on stones, r(‘ind(‘er 
bones, or piec(‘s of horn, mostly very 
naive, but sound inu's n'ally hlelike, 
chiefly representing animals, but also 
men ; on the other hand imitations ]dasti- 
cally carved out of ])i(‘Ces of r(‘inde(‘r horn, 
bones, or teeth. .Such engravings also 
occurred on pieces ot ivory, and })lastic 
rejiresentations in this material have been 
])reserved. On a cylindrical piece of 
reindeer horn troin the cave excavations 
in the Dordogni' is the rej)rescntation ol a 
fish, and on the shovel-jiiece of a rein¬ 
deer’s horn are tin* lu'ad and breast of an 
animal resembling the ibex. Illustrations ot 
horses give taithful rejinxluctions ot the 
flowing mane, unkempt tail, and dispro- 
})ortionately large head ol the large¬ 
headed wild horse ol the Drill. 1 'he 

Pictures important among these 

, representations are such as 

from the ^ 

Tk ..endeavour to reproduce an 

Drift World, • , ■ i . ' a n 

historual event. An illus¬ 
tration of this kind represents a group 
consisting of two horses’ heads and an 
apparently naked male figure ; the latter 
bears a long staff or sjiear in his right 
hand, and stands beside a tree, which is 
bent down almost in coils in order to ac¬ 
commodate itself to the limited sjiace, and 
whose boughs, indicated by parallel lines, 
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slio\[ it to /)(* u j)inc or fir. Connected 
with tlie tree is a sysltun of vertical and 
horizontal IiiK\s, apimivntly representing 
a kind of liurdlcwork. On the other side 
of the same ('vJindrical jiiece are two 
bisons' heads. Doubtless tliis jucture tells 
a tale; it is picture-writing in exactly 
the same sense as that ot the North 
American Indians. Our picture already 
shows the transition to abbreviated 
picture-writing, as, instead ot the whole 
animals—horses and bisons—only th(^ 
heads are given. The message-sticks of 
the Australians beai' C(‘rtain resemblances; 
Hastian has rightly described them as the 
beginnings of writing. 

If we Iiav(‘ interj)ret(‘d tluun arigdit, the 
finds that have been niad(‘, with the 
tally from the source ot th(“ Schusstai 
and the Tnessag(*-stick from the caves of 
the Dordogne, place tlu' art of countings 
the beginnings of writing, the first artistic 
impulses, and otlua* eltmumts of primitive 
(Milture right ba('k in the Drift ])(‘riod. 

“ None of the animals whose remains 
he in the Drift stiata,” says Oscar Fraas, 

“ wtTc taiiK'd ioi th(' s('r\'ic(* of man.” 

On the contrary, man stood 


in hostil(‘ relation to all ot 
tht'in, and only knew how to 


The Emerg¬ 
ing of the 

Human Mind , 1, 1 ^ 

kill tlic'ni. in order to support 

hims(‘lf with their flesh and blood and th(‘ 
marrow ot their bones. It was not so 
much his physical strength which helped 
man in his tight for (existence, for with 
lew excejitions the animals lu* kill(*d were 
intinitely sujierior to him in stnmgth ; 
indeed it is not easy, even with the help 
ol powder and l(‘ad, to kill the elephant, 
rhinoceros, grizzly bear, and bison, or to 
hunt down the switt horse and reindeiu*. 
It was a question ol finding out, with his 
mental su])eriority, the beast’s unguarded 
moments, and of surjxiskig it or bringing 
it down in pits and snares. All the more 
wonderful does the savage of the European 
Drift Period ap])ear to us, ‘‘for we sec 
that he belongs to the first who exercised 
the human mind in the hard battle of life, 
and thereby laid the foundation of all 
later developments in the sense of ja'ogress 
in culture.” And yet, in the midst of 
this poor life, a sense ol the little pleasures 
and refinements of existence already began 
to develop, as ])roved by the elegantly 
carved and decorated weapons and imple¬ 
ments, and there were even growing a sense 
of the beauty of Nature and the power of 
copying it. The bone needles with eyes and 




PRIMITIVE NATURE FOLK ENGAGED IN FISHING ivun.er 

From the painting by Ferdinand Cormon. 


the fine awls are t’videncos of the art of sew- oriiaincnt. Pottery was unknown to 
ing, and tluMiiunerous scrapers of flint and Drilt Man. Indeed, evt'u to-day the 
bone teach us that Drift Man knew how juoduction of ])ottery is not a commonly 
to dress skins lor clothing juirposes, and felt want of mankind. The leather bottle, 
did it according to the method still used made ot the skin of some small animal 
among the Esquimaux and most northern stripjK'd off whole without a seam, turned 
Indians at the }uesent day. Spinning inside out as it were, takes the place of 
dot?s not s(Hmi to have been known. On the majority of the larger vessels ; on the 
the other hand Drift Man knew how to other hand, liquids can also be kept for 
twist cords, impressions and indentations some time in a tightly-mad(‘wicker basket, 
of which are conspicuous on the bone and The art of plaiting w as knowm to Drift 
horn implements ; on which also thread- Man. This is shown by the ornaments on 
marks were imitated as a primitive weapons and implements, the plaiting- 
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needle from the find at the souree of the shows the metliod of representing^ numbers 

Sehussen, and the hiirdlework n'presented —j^cnerally only one stroke each, but also 

on the message-stick mentioned above, two strokes connect(‘d by a line to form 

which may be either a hurdle made of a higher unit. Ot the art of building not 

boughs and branches or a summer dwell- a trace is leit to us apart Irom the laying 

ing hou^e. To these accpiin'mcMits, bas('d togidher of rough stones for fireidaces ; 

chiefly on an accjuaintance with serviceable nor ha\’e tombs ot that jieriod of ancient 

weapons and imjilements, is added the time's Inn'ii discovered, 

art of r(‘])resenting natural objects by IIh' civilisation ol Drift IMan and his 
drawing and carving, d'his n'sults in the whole' manne'r e)f life* ele) ne)t ('onfront the 

attempt to re'tain historical momenta in pre'seiit human race as souK'thing strange, 

the lorni of abridge'd illustratiems for the liut tit jn'rlectly into the picture exhibited 

purpose ot ceimmunicating tliemi to otlu'rs by mankind at tlie j)re'se'nt elay. Drilt 

—inci])ient ])icture-writing. Tlie tally Man neiwlu'U' sle'ps out of this liame'. li 



Merrier 


EARLY AGRICULTURISTS, WITH IMPLEMENTS OF BONE, STONE, AND BRONZE 
From the painting by Ferdinand Cermon. 
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AN EMIGRATION OF THE GAULS IN THE BRONZE AGE Mf ur 

From the painting’ by Ferdinand Cormon. 


a l^uropcau Iravi'llcr wt-iv nowadays to 
come ii])ori a Ixnlv ot Drift men on the 
borders of eternal iee, towaids the north 
or south ])ole ot our ^’:l()be, nothing; would 
ap])(‘ar extraoidinary and without analogy 
to him ; indeed it would be })()ssil)K‘ lor him 
to come to an understanding with them by 
means of picture-writing, and to do busi¬ 
ness with them by means ot the tally. 

The manner of life led by man beyond 
the borders of higher civilisation, especi¬ 
ally under extreme climatic conditions, 
depends almost exclusively on his out¬ 
ward surroundings and ihc possibility 


of obtaining food. 1 he Es(|uimaux, who, 
liki‘Drill Man ot Central Europe in former 
times, live on thi‘ borders ot eternal ice 
with tlu' Drilt animals that emigrated 
thither,—the reindeer, musk-ox, bear, 
Arctic fox, etc.—are rt'stncted, like him, 
to hunting and fishing, and to a diet 
consisting almost entirely of flesh and 
fat ; corn-growing and the keeping of 
herds of domestic animals being sell- 
jirohibitive. Their kitchen refuse exactly 
resmnbles that from the Drift. Hefore 
their acquaintance with the civilisation 
of modern Europe they used stone and 
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bone ])csiclcs driftwood for making their 
weapons and imjdeineiils, as they still do 
to a certain extt'nt at the pn^scnt day, 
eitlier from i)relerence or trom super¬ 
stitious ideas. Their binding material 
consisted ol threads twisted Irom reindeer 
sinews, with which they stowed their 
clothes and lastened their harjxions and 
arrows, the latter resembling in form tliose 
of Drilt Man. They knew no more than 
he the arts ol spinning and weaving, their 
cloth(‘s being made Irom the skins of th(‘ 
animals they hunted ; ])0(s were unknown 
and unnecessarv to 




,7 










them. 

It has otten been 
thought that we 
should have a dcTinite 
criterion ol thejKM iod 
if it could be j)rov(‘d 
that fresh mammoth 
ivory was cm]cloyed 
at the |Kirticiilar tiiiK' 
for making im})le- 
rnents and weapons, 
or ornam(‘nts, caiv- 
ings, and drawings. 

There can be no 
doubt that wIkmi 
Drift Man siK'ctM'ded 
in killing a mammoth 
he used the tiisks lor 
his pur])oses. Ibit on 
the borders ol eter¬ 
nal ice, wht‘re alone 
we could now expect 
to find a frozen Drilt 
Man, no conclusion 
could be drawn Irom 
objects ol mammoth 
ivory being in the 
possession ol a corpse 
to determine the 
great age of the 
latter. For th(' many 
mammoth tusks 
which have been found and ns(‘d from 
time immemorial in North Siberia, on the 
New Siberian Islands, and in other pku'es, 
are absolutely fresh, and are even emidoyed 
in the arts of civilised countries in exactly 
the same way as Iresh ivory. Ihider the 
name of “ mammoth ivory ” the lossil tusks 
dug up by ivory-seekers, or mammoth- 
hu.nters, form an important article of com¬ 
merce. 

The same conditions as many parts of 
Northern Siberia still exhibit at the present 
day prevailed over the whole of Central 
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PRIMITIVE ART OF OUR OWN DAY 

The picture-writing of the American Indians in oiir own 
day offers an interesting parallel to that of the primitive 
pe<mles of the remotest past. The Pawnees decorate their 
nunalo robes with such drawings as these, representing 
a procession of medicine men, the foremost giving freedom 
to hi.s favourite horse as a sacrifice to the Great Spirit. 


luiropc at the end ol the Clacial Pt'riod and 
the beginning ol the Poslglacinl Period. 
Here man liv'ed on Irozen ground on the 
borders of ice-lields with the reindeer and 
its com|xinions, as lu* do{\s to-day in 
Northern Asia, and here, too - as he does 
tliere to-day—he must have found the 
woolly-haired mammoth prt'served by the 
cold in the ice and frozen ground. The 
Drilt reindet‘r-men ol Central Europe pre¬ 
sumably searclu'd for mammoth tusks just 
as much a^ llu; jire.sent reindeer-iiKm in 
North Asia. 'LIk* great field ol mammoth 

__ carrion at Predmost 

was, th(‘relor(‘, a vx'ry 
jxnvtaful attraction, 
not only lor the beasts 
ol pri'v—chiel among 

tlu‘in wolves — but 
also lor man. 

In h'ranceespecially 
many J^i imitiv(‘works 
ol arl ol the " l\'ory 
E})o('h ” have been 
loimd, and even the 
iui(l(‘ ligui ol woman 
is not wanting ; but 
no piool Is given that 
thes(‘ ( arvings bi'long 
to tlu‘ lime when the 
mammoth still lived. 
Much s(Misati()n has 
Ix'iMi caused by an 
caigrax’ing on a piece 
ol Tnamnioth iv()r\ 
n‘pr(‘s('nting a hairy 
mammoth with its 
mane and strongly- 
curv(\l tusks. 'J'liis 
illustration has been 
taken as umxct'ption- 
abl(‘ ])roof that the 
artist ol tlie Drilt 
Perin*tl who did it saw 
and portrayed the 
mammoth alive. lint 
couhl the mammoth hunter Schumachow 
- the Tunguse who, in iy()(), discovered, in 
tlie ice of the jieninsula ol Tumys Bykow at 
the mouth ol the Lena, tlu' mammoth now 
erected in the collection at the St. }\ders- 
burg Academy jsee page 123]—have 
pictured the animal otherwise when 
it was freshly melted out of the ice ? 
And the Madelaine cave in the PtTi- 
gord, where the jiiece of ivory with 
the picture of the mammoth was found, 
certainly belongs to the Reindeer Period. 
Had we not independent jiroofs that 




u 

THE EARLIEST ART: MANKIND'S FIRST EFFORTS IN PICTURE-MAKING 

These illustrations are of engraving’s on stone and bone and scratching*! on rocks made by prehistoric man, 
chiefly in France. The figures of the reindeer and those of the mammoth and the bisoji, the two latter found at 
Dordogne, are astonishingly good, and indicate genuine power of draughtsmanship at a t emote period of hunmn life. 
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Drift Man lived in Cential Kurope—for 
instance, at Tanl)acli — with the j^reat 
extinct pachydennata, neither the finds 
in the “loess” near Pn^hnost, nor tin* 
articles of ivory, nor flu* illnslration of the 


inaininoth itst^lf, could jirove it. 'J'hev 


Drift Man 
Compared with 
Modern Man 


tiinnsh ahsolute proof of the 
existeiK'e of Drift Man only 
back to tlu‘ l\einde<*r IVriod. 
To det'idc* whether a corpse 


frozen in the stoiu'-ice bc'lon.eed to a 


Drift Man, the exainiiialion (»1 the corpse 


itst‘ll, its skiilL boiu's, and solj i)arls. 


would no more siiffna* than ('lothin.i;. 


iinph'ineiits, and oinaineiit. h'or at least 
so miK'h is ('on- 


viduals, with low foreheads, prominent, 
bony rid.L^es above the eyes, and letreating 
chins. The radius and ulna were uuusnally 
dix'er^i'nt, so tliat tin* forearms must have 
been heavy and chiiiisv. Tlie t]h/.,di-bones 
wt‘U“ bent and tlu* shin-bones short, so 
that tilt* race must ha\'(^ been bow-lt'^^ged 
and clumsy in ^ait. 

“ 'riie intt*rmediatt‘ position of these 
jniinitivt' typi*s has lect'ix’ed extraordinary 
confirmation by tlu* disco\'(‘ry of what 
may truly be c.illed the link, no loni^a'r 
missinu, lu'twetai man and Iht* apt's. In 
i)r. hhi;.;t'n(' Dubois disc()\a'rt*d in tin* 
Island of Ja\'a m a bt'd of \’oleanic ashes 
(ontainin.e: tlu* ri*- 


fklenllv asst'ilt'd 
bym.iuy paketiuto- 
loi^ists, that all the 
skulls and bones 
hitherto known to 
ha\'i* lu't'ii asci ibt'd 
to Drift Man by 
the most eiiniK'nt 
pala'on t oloi;ist s, 
.eetilo^^iso, and 
an t hrtjjiolojoists, 
('annot be dis- 
tin,i>:uish(‘d from 
thost' of mt'ii ol 1 he 
present day. \'on 
Zittel, thtdOiemost 
scholar in the tiehl 
ol jiakeontoloy.y in 
(iermaiiN-, say^- : 

rile <)ul\' reiihiins 
ol Drill Mail tu rt'- 
liable nL’(' ai e <i skull 
from ()lmo. iie.u 
Cliiana, in 1 useanv , 
a skull in)in I'i^is- 
lieim, lu Alsace; a 
lower jaw from the 
A’aulettt' ca\e near 



PRIMITIVE PEOPLE OF TO-DAY 

Until thfy came m touch with European tiavcllers, the 
Esquimaux were in precisely the same coiuhtion as Drift Man : 
they were living in the Ice Ape. Tliey are hut little inoie 
advanced now, and the difference between them and prehistoric 
men is slipht. This is a group of young Esquimau women. 


nianis ol Phot'ciic' 
animals tip' rool ol 
a small skull, two 
J4rindin.r;-tec'th, and 
a diseast'd It'mur. 
^J'hc'si’ ii-inaiiis in- 
thc'aio an animal 
whu h, when ciccl, 
stood not los-, tlian 
=) ft. t) in. hi,L;h. 
'Tilt' trc'th and 
thl,L’,h-boiler wt'ro 
\'('ry Innnaii, and 
tlic skulk althonj^li 
\ c'i v Innnaii. bad 
jiinnnnoiit oyt'brow 
mint's like' tliosi* 
ol the Xoaiidi'i I lial 
typi', and a t'apa- 
nty ol about i,000 

I iibi(' ('{'litnnolit's 
lliat is to sav, 
miu'b ^H'atc'i than 
that ot tilt* laif^t'sl 
livin,!," ajx's, and 
lalhn.r; short h\' 
about TOO cubic 


l^'iirlooz, in Jieljjiium ; and a irap^mt'nt ot 
j.iw from the Schipku ea\'e in Moravia, 'I'liis 
malt'nal is ntil shIIk'H'uI loi ilelerimniiii; race, 
but all fnim.iu remains ol leli.ibli' ai^e from 
the drift ol hairope, .nid all the skulls fountf 
111 eavt's, a^ree 111 si/e, form, and eajPieitv 
with I/onio and aic* wt'll formt'd 

throuj.>hout. In no way do they fill the gap 
ht'twt'en man and ajie. 

“ On the other liaiul,” waa’tcs Dr. 
Chalmers Mitclu'll, “ a large majority of 
modern anatomists and jialT-ontologists 
accept the antitpiity of such skulls as 
the Nea*^derthal sjx'cimen, and agree 
that these ])oint to the (;xistenee of a 
human race irderior to any now existing. 
This race com])ris('d ]X)W'erlully-bniIt indi- 


ct'iitinu'tiH'^ of tiu' largest skull eapaeitic's 
ol existing normal human beings. This 
creature, ji'garded al liisl by some 
an.atomisls as a degenerate man, by 
otlu'is as a high ape, has now been 
(k'Hiiitely accepted as a new tyjie of being, 
^ interniodiale lietwt'cn man 

B w iiiid the apes and designated 

. . „ as ihiliccanlhropHu ercctiis. 

'I’here is no doubt that Asia, 
Europe, North Africa, and North America, 
.so far as tlu'ir icc-co\'ering allowed of their 
being inhabited, form one continuous 
rt'gion for the distribution of Paheolithic 
Man, in which all discoveries give similar 
results, lu this vast region the lowest 
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THE HOMES OF PRIMITIVE PEOPLE OF THE PRESENT DAY 


Therf* tarr i)<‘o^)lc still liviiii;; in dwcllnip-nlaces of piehistonr typo. This photograph of Esquimau stone 
and turf hnt.s, in Greenland, shows exactly the kind of dwellings used by p'diistunc men in the Ice Ag:c. 



THE GRADUAL EXTINCTION OF PRIMITIVE PEOPLES 


The Yukat^hirs, natives of Siberia, a division of the Mong^olic family, were formerly a wide-spread race, and, 
according to their national tradition, were so numerous that “ the birds flying over their camp fires became 
blackened with smoke." The Jesup Expedition found them reduced to 700 in number. Hunger had forced some 
of them to cannibalism and suicide. They are a primitive people, but considerably superior to the Esquimaux. 
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and oldest prehisloric slratuin that serves 
as the basis oi historical civilisation is the 
hoinogeiK'ous T^ilieolithic stratum. In the 
Drill Period, Pal.Tolithic Man penetrated 
into South America, as into a new region, 
with northern Drill animals. In ('entral 
and South Africa and Australia, Paheo- 
lithic ]\lan does not yet s(‘em to be known. 
All the more important is it that in Tas¬ 
mania Pala'olithic conditions ol civilisation 
(‘xisted until the 
middle of the last 
century. 

The } )ala‘on t ol ()gy 
of man has hitherto 
obtained good geo¬ 
logical information ol 
the oldest Paheolithic 
cullure-stratum ol 
the Dnit in only a 
lew parts ol tlu* t arth, 
and only in Tasmania 
does this oldest stra¬ 
tum a])])ear to have 
(‘ro])j)ed out fnv, and 
still uncovered by 
other culture strata, 
down lo our own times. Otherwise 
it is t*v(‘ry\vhere overlaid by a second, 
later culture-stratum of imu'h gn'atia- 
thickness, which, although oj)ened u]) 
in almost innumerable ])lac('s. is not 
si)read ov(‘r tlu* whole c'arth as is the 
Paheolithic stratum. A^ oj)po- 



A CREATURE BETWEEN APE AND MAN 
Tlie skull <»f the Fossil Ape-man found in 1834, in 
the island of Java; restored by Dr. Eugene Dubois. 


Backward 
Races of 
Europe 


sed to the earliest Slone Ag(‘ 
of the Drill, wdiich we have 
coiiK" lo know as the Palaolilhic 
Period, this has been (all(*d llu' Later 
.Stone Age or Neolithic Period. 

The Neolithic PiMiod is also ignorant of 
the working ot metals ; lor weapons and 
implements, stone is the ('xclusiv(‘ liard 
material ot which the blades are made. 
But geologically and })ala‘ontologically the 
tw'o culture-strata are widely and shari)ly 
se})arated. 

As regards Kiirojie, and a large jiarl ol 
the other continents, the second stratum 
ot the culture ot the human lace still lies 
at prehistoric de})th. But in other exten- 
.sive parts of the earth the stratum of 
Neolithic culture w’as not covered by other 
culture-strata until far into the ])enod of 
written history. Even a large part of 
Europe was still inhalnted by history-less 
tribes of the later Stone Age at the time 
when the old civilised lands of Asia and of 
Africa, and the coasts of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, had everywhere—on the basis of 
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the same Neolithic elements, with the 
increasing use ol metals—aln^ady risen to 
that higher stage ot civilisation which, 
with the historical W'ritten records of 
Egypt and JLabylonia, loiins the basis of 
our present chronology. 

When these civilist‘d nations came into 
direct contact w'ith the more remote 
nations ot the Old World, they found them, 
as wv have said, still, to a c(‘rlain extent, 
at the Neolithic stage 
ot civilisation, just 
as, w'h.c'n Euroiieans 
settled in America, 
till' great majority of 
the aborigines had 
not y(*t i)assi*d the 
N(‘olithic stage, at 
w'hich, indeed, the 
low(‘st ])rimitive 
tnb(‘s ol Central 
Brazil still remain. 
Ausli aha. and a large 
])ait ol the island 
worhl of th(‘ South 
St‘a, had not yet 
rist'ii abo^'(‘ tlu‘ Neo¬ 
lithic slagi' ('I'asmania, i)robably, not 
even above the Pakeolilhic ) when they 
w'(‘r(‘ discoveied. Tlu'ie the Stone Age, 
to a certain I'xtinit, conu‘>. down to modc'rn 
turn's ; likt'W'is(' m the tar north ot Asia, 
in (ireeiiland, in tlu* most northern parts 
oi America, and at tlu' south ])oint ol the 
New Continent among the Fuegiaiis. 

The men ot the later Stone Age are the 
ancestors of the civilist'd mi'ii ol to-day. 
(lassical anticjuity among (Ireeks and 
Romans had still a {'onsciousness ot this, 
at least partly ; it was not entirely lor- 
gotteii that the oldi'st wi'apoiis ol nn'ii 
did not consist of mi'tal, but ot stone, and 
even inferior material. 'I'lie worked stones 
which the jieople tlit'n, as no\^ designated 
as weapons ol tlii' deity, as lightning- 
stones or thunderbolts, were recognisf'd by 
keener-sighted men as weajions of jirimeval 
inhabitants oi the land. 

I'lie ‘ kitchen middens ” on the Danish 
coasts mark} daces ot more or less permanent 
What the settlement, consisting of 

, more or less numerous in- 

Midden" Tell Us 'J'vidual JwcOiiigs. From 
these middens a rich in¬ 
ventory of finds has been made, afford¬ 
ing a glimp)se of the lif(' and doings of 
tho.se ancient times. The heajis consist 
principally of thousands upon thousands 
of opened shel s of oysters, cockles, and 
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other shellhsh still eal(‘n at the ])resent 
(lay, rninj^led with the hones ol the roe, 
stag, aurochs, wild hoar, heaver, seal, etc. 
Hones ol hsh(*s and birds were also 
made out, among the latter being tlie 
bones of th(.‘ wihl swan and of the now 
extinct gi’eat aidv, and, what is specially 
important in dcdermining the gt^ological 
age ot these I'einains, largt^ numlxTs of 
thti hoiu's ol the ca})eiTailzi(*. Domestic 
animals are al)sent with the excc'ption 
of the dog, whos(‘ hones, how(‘ver, ait‘ 
hi'oken, burnt, gnawed in tlu‘ same way 
as those ot the beasts of the chaM*. 
ICv(‘rything proves that on th(‘ sites oi 
these middi'iis th('rc‘ fornualy livt'd a race 
(jf fishei's and hnnteis, whose chief lood 
consisf(*d ol shellfish, the shells ol which 
a('ciimulat(‘d in rnoimds around tlaar 
dwellings. Ihoots ol agncultuio and 
cattle-ia'aring there ai(' none : thi‘ do^.^ alone 
was fi'(‘(juently brc'd not only a^ a corn- 
rianion in the ( hase, but also tor its llesh. 


The stale ol civilisation of the old Danish 
shelhish-eateis was not cpiite. a low one 
ill spite ol its ]>nmiti\'(' ('ok)uring, and in 
essential points was superior to that of 
Palieolitliie Man. Not only had they 
tamed a really domestic animal, the dog, 
but th(‘y made and used clay vessels 
lor cooking and storing |)iirposes. d'he 
cooking was done on lire])laces. They 
could work deer-horn and bone well. 
Ol the lonner hammer-axes with round 
hok‘s \vc‘n‘ made, and ol animal bones 
arrow-heads, awls, and needles, with 
the points caretully smoothed. Small 
bout' combs a})peaied to have served 
not so much lor toilet ])uri)oses as 
lor dividing animal smews for making 
threads, or lor dn^ssing the threads in 
weaving. 

In tile way ol ornaments then; were 
])(ilorated animal teeth. d'he fish re¬ 
mains tound in th(‘ middiiis belong to the 
])lake, cod. hen ing. and e(‘l. To catch these 
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deep-sea fish llie fislu'rmen inusl liavc* gone 
mil 1() sea, which implu's the ])ossession of 
boats ot some kind. Nor was only small 
game hunted, but also laig(‘ game. Ninety 
per cent, of the animal bones occurring 
in the shell-mounds ('onsist oi those ol 
large animals, esjiecially tlie di'er, ro(\ and 
wild boar. Kv(‘n su('h dangerous advia- 
sari(‘s as the aiinxiis, beai, 
woll, and Ivnx wire killeil, 


Drift Man 
and His 
Adversaries 


likewise the bi'.iviM', wddeat, 
'seal, ottei, marti'U, and lox. 
Tile very mmu'rous Iragments ol clay 
vessels belong j)artlv to large j)ol-like 
V(!ssels without liandles and with ]>omled 
or hat bottoms, and ])aitly to small oval 
bowls with louud bottoms. All vi‘sm'Is 
were made with the tree hand ot coaise 
clay, into which small Iraguieuts ot 
granitic stone weie kneaded ; as ornament 
they ha\'e in a tew cases incisions or 
imj)ri‘ssions, mostly made with the linger 
itself on the upper I'dge. 

The great inipoitanie of the Danish 
middens in tlu* general history ot mankind 
is due to till' tact that their age is geologi¬ 
cally estabhsheil, so tlial they can siM\e 
as a starting-point tor I'lironology. Jt is 
to Japetus Steeiislnip that thi' (‘aiiy 
history of our lace owes this chronological 
fixing ot an initial date. 

The earliest inhabitants of tlu' North ol 
Kuro]>e during the Sloiii* Agi*, as recorded 
by th(‘se kitchen-iniddeiis ot tin* Danish 
])(Tiod, wa-re scarcely supeiior to Ikil.eo- 
lithic Man in civilisation, judging lioin 
outw'aid ajijiearaiices. ihit a closei investi¬ 
gation taught us that, in sjiite ol the 
])overty ol their ii'inauis. a higher (h'veioj)- 
ment ol civilisation is unmistakable. And 
this su|)erioi ity ol the Neolithic over the 
Pakeolithii' Ejxx'h lH‘comes tar more 
evident il we take as our standard ot loiu- 
parison, not the j)oorlishei |)oj)ulation, who 
probably fust reached the Danisli shoies 
as ])iou(‘(*rs, but tlie Neolithic civilisation 
that liad been hilly devi‘]o|)ed in sunnier 

. lands and lollowed I'losely uium 
The First ,, , 

, ttiese trai)i)eis or sijuattiM's. 

... .. Next to hunting and lishing, 

ivi isa on aqi iciilture 

are noticeable as tlie first elements of Neo¬ 
lithic civilisation, and in connection with 
them the tia*eparation of Hour and cooking ; 
and as technical arts, chiefly carving and 
the fine working of stone, ol which w^ea- 
pons and the most various kinds of tools 
were made : with the latter w'ood, bone, 
deer-horn, etc., could be w'orked. The 


blades are no longm* sharpiuied mc'rely by 
chiiijiing, but by grinding, and an* made in 
various teidinically jicrlect torms. Sjiecial 
imjiortance was attached to providing 
th(‘iu with suitabli* handles, lor fixing wdiich 
the stone unj)lemcnt or weapon w\as either 
provided wath a hole, or, as in America 
e^j>ecially, with notches or grooves. 

In addition to these, there are tin* jirinii- 
tive arts ot man—the ceramic art, sjiinning, 
and w'eaving. In the tormi'r, (‘sjK'cially, 
an a])}ueciation ot artistic torm and decora¬ 
tion by ornament is develojX'd. The orna- 
m(“nt bei'omes a kind of symbolical 
written langnagi*, thi* eventual deci|)hering 
ol which aj^jx'ais j)ossible in vk'W ot the 
latest dis( overies conceimng tin* orna¬ 
mental symbolism ot till* |)ruuitiv(‘ laces 
ot the j)resent daw l)isco\’eries ot dwell¬ 
ings prove an advani'ed know'lialge ot 
])rimiti\ (* aichiti'cture : entrenchments and 
tumuli acijiiaint us w'ith the ])rmci|)les 
ol their c'arllnvoi ks ; and the giant 
chambers, built ol coli^ssal blocks ot stone 
piled u|)on one another, jirove that the 
l)Uild(*is ot those times weie not tai behind 
the much-admired Egyjdian builders m 
, tian^])()i ting and |)ihng masses 

, - ol stone. 1 he burials, w hos(‘ 

Life of III 

* . . (ereniomrs are reveali'd l)\' 

Ancient Days , n i i 

ojiened gra\’es,alloid a glmi))sc 

ot the mental lili* ot that ])rriod. h'roin 
till* skulls and skeletons that ha\’(' been 
t<ik(‘n trom the Ni'ohtliK' gra\’es, science 
has been able to ri'iDiistrui't the jihy^ical 
tiauie ol Neolithic Man, which has m no 
w'ay to tear conijiaiwon w’lth tint ol 
modern man. Ot the ornaments ot the 
Stone Age the most im})ortant and ( liarai - 
ieristic are juatoiated teeth ol dogs, 
wol\'es, hoises, oxen, bears, boars, and 
smaller bi'asts ot j)rey. How much in 
lavour such ornaments vv{*re is j)ro\ e(l by 
the lad that even imitations 04 lounter- 
feits ot them wrre w’orn. Nmni'rous articles 
ot ornament, carved from bone and deer- 
horn, were univc'rsal : ornamental jilates 
and spherical, basket - shajied, sipiare, 
shuttle-like, or chisi'l-shaj)ed beads weie 
madt* of these materials and tormed into 
chains. 

In the Swiss lalaj-dvw-lling^ of the Stoini 
Age have been found skilliilly carved 
car-dro})s. needles w'ith eyes, neat little 
combs 01 boxwood, and liairjiins, some 
with heads and ot tiers with jiierced side 
jjrotuberances. Kemains of textile fal)rics, 
even finely twilled tissue, and also leather, 
were yielded by the excavations of the 
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lake-dwellings of that period, so that we 
have to imagine the inhalntants adorned 
with clothes of various kinds. 

What raises man of the later Stone Age 
so far above Pakeolithic Man is tlie 
possession ol domestic animals and lh(' 
knowledge of agricult me. As domestic 
animals of the later Stone Agt' we have 
]iroof of the d()g, cow, horse, 
sheep, goat. and pig. 
Among the animals that 
hav(' atta('hed tluMiiselves to 
man as domestK', the tirst and oldest is 
undoubtedly the dog. It is lound dis¬ 
tributed over the whoh* earth, being absent 
from only a it'W small islands. Among 
many raci's the dog was, and is still, the 
onl}^ domestic animal in the ]>ro}X‘r stmse 
ol the word. This a]i])lies to all Ks(|uimau 
tribt's, to the majority of the Indians of 


Man's First 
and Oldest 
Animal Friend 


North and South Anu'rica, and to the 
continent of Australia. 

We have no certain proots that Pakeo¬ 
lithic Man }X)ss(‘ss('d the dog as a domestic 
animal. In tln‘ Somnu' valley, at Tau- 
bach, and at the soun e ol th(‘ Schusseii, 
bones of the donu'stic dog are absimt. 
And yet, among Drilt taiimi in caves 
remains of dogs liave Ix'cn n‘pe.it(‘dly 
met with, which have b(‘en clainu*d to l>e 
the direct ancestors of the rloniestic dog. 
The dog’s attachment to man may hav’c 
taken place at dilh'rent times in different 
parts. Man and dog immigrate to South 
America with the loieign Northern launa 
simultaneously in a geological sense-- 
during the Drift. In Australia, man and 
dog (dingo), as th(' most intimate animal 
licings, arc opposed to an animal world 
that is otherwise anomaknis and, to the 
Old World, (|uite antiqiialc'd ; probably 
man and dog also came to Australia 
togetluM*. We know of lossil lemains of 
the dingo from the Drilt, but no reliable 
finds have yet jiroved the prescauc of 
man during that ju'riod. 

In the later Stone Agii the dog already 
occurs as the comjianion of man wherever 
it occurs in historic times. 
• tk KurojH' its remains have 

^ A found in the Danish 

one gc 

them Neolithic finds, in the lake-dwellings 
of Switzerland, in inmimeiable caves of 
the Neolithic Period, in the terramarc of 
Upper Italy, etc. It was j)artly a com¬ 
paratively small bretid, according to 
kiitimeyer .similar to the “ wachtelhund ” 
(setter) in size and build. Kiitimeyer 
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calls this brec'd the lake-dwelling dog, 
after the lake-dwellings, one of the 
chief places wheae it has been found. 
Like all breeds ol animals of jirimi- 
tive domestication, the dog at this 
period, according to Nh'hring, is small— 
stunted, as it were. With the; jirogress of 
civilisation the dog also grows larger. 

In the later ja ehistoric epoc hs, beginning 
with the so-called “ Bronze ” Period, we 
find throughout almost the whole of 
Lurope a rathcM' largi'r and more powerful 
breed with a more j)ointc‘d snout—the 
Hron/(‘ dog -whose nc^aivst relative seems 
to b(‘ the sheep-dog. At th(‘ ])resenl day 
the domestic dog is mostly employed lor 
guarding settlements and herds and for 
hunting. In tlu' Au tic regions the Es¬ 
quimaux also use their dogs, which are 
like the sht'e])-dog, ior personal }>rot('Ction 
and hunt mg; tlu^y do particularly good 
scM'vic'e against the musk-ox, while the 
wild rcMiideer is too last lor them. But 
the TCsquimau d(.)g is chiefly uscxl lor 
drawing tlu' sk‘dge, and, wh(‘re the* sledge 
('annot lx* usc'd, .as a Inaisl oj l)urden, since 
it is nnablt' to carry laiily heax y loads. In 
('hma and elsew'here, as for- 
mcalv in the* old civilised 
w count lie's ol South America, 
Dog to Man iattc'ued and 

killed for mcait. So that the domestic 
dog .serves c'vc'i y possible puiqiose to whicdi 
domestic animals c an be })ut, (*xcept, it 
seems, lor milking, although this would 
not bci out of the (jiustion cdthc'r Tlu' 
dog was also eaten by man in the latc'r 
Stone Age, as is provc'd by the finds in 
his kitchen re fuse. The reindeer is now 
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restricted to the' Polar regions of the Noi- 
thc^rn llemisjdiere — Scandinavia, North 
Asia, and North America, whereas in the 
Pakeolithic Pc'iiod it was verv numerous 
throughemt Russia, Siberia, ancktemperatc 
Europe down to the Al|')s and Pyrence.s. 
It does not set'in evt'r to have been 
definitely jjrovt'd that the reindtier existed 
in the Neolithic Pc'riocl of Central and 
Northern Europe, although according to 
Von Zittel it lived in Scotland dowm to the 
eleventh century and in the Hercynian 
forest until the time of Caesar. The 
earliest definite information we aj)pear 
to have of the tamed reindeer, which at 
the present day is a herd animal with the 
La])ps in Europe.', and with the Samoyedes 
and Reindeer Tungu.sc'.s in Asia, is found 
in vElian, who speaks of the Scythians 
having tame deer. 
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Oxen at present exist nowhere in the as regards the ox, horse, and dog—are now 

wild slate, while the tame ox is distributed extinct, so that these most imj)ortant do- 

as a domestic animal over the whole earth, mestic animals now exist only in the tame 

and has formed the most various breeds, state. Some of the dom(?stic animals came 

In the European Drift a wild ox, the from Asia, and, according to Von Zittel, 

urus, distinguished by its size and the wen; imported into luuope from there ; 

size ot its horns, was widely distributed, this aj)])lies to the j)eat-ox and the domestic 

and it still lived during the later Stone goat and ])ig. The Asiatic origin of the 

Age with the domestic ox. In the later domestic horse and sheep is 

j)rehistoric ages, and ev(Mi in historic Horse^comc ])roved ; the 

times, the urus still occurs as a beast ot - come iound wild in South 

the forest. from as, a r Kiin)pe as well as in Asia. The 

In the later Stone Age the hoise, too, tarj)an. a brec-d ot horse very similar to the 

is no longer merely a beast ol the chase*, wild hors(*. lives in luads indei)endent of 

but occurs also in th(‘ tame state. During man on the stt‘])j)es of ('eutral Asia. This 

the Drift the hoise lived in herds all over h.is lu'en indicati'd as being ])robably the 

luirojie. North Asia, and North Africa, jianait breed ol the domestic horse, and 

From this Drift liorsi* conu*s tla* donu'stu' the origin of tlu* latter has accordingly also 

horse now found all over the (‘aith. Even been tracc'd t(* Asia. 

the wild horses of the Drift exhibit siieh One thing is certain : a considerable 
considerable differences fiom one anoth(‘r niirnber of animal forms that co-exist 

that, a('cording to Nehnng’s studies, these witli man in Eiiroiu* at tlu* jirescnt day— 

are to be regaided as the b(*ginning ol for rnstanc<‘, almost all tlu* forms of our 

the formation of lo(\al br('(*ds. 'fhe taming ])oiiltry and the line kinds of pigs and 

and donu*siication ol the wild horse of sh(‘ej> - luivi* originally come from Asia, 

tlu* Drift, which Ix'gaii in the Stoiu* Age, Our investigations show a similar state of 

l(‘d to flu* doiiK'stH' horse In'ing split iij) things even in tlu* Xi'olithic Period. 

. Lit('r into numerous br(*eds. In the North of Europe, which has 
riu* old wild horse was com- furnished iis with our standai d information 
Wil/florsc small, with a large* regarding tlu* Neolithic culture-stratum, 

lu'ad , a similar lorm is still the ceitain jiroofs that have hitlu*rto been 

found here and then* on the extensive* lound e)t agne ulture and the cultivation 

barren meiors eif South (iermany m the* eef use'ful [Tints having been [U'actised at 

moss-heirst*. or, as the commem jK*e)ple call that time* (to whudi civilisation owes no 

it, the me)ss-eat. At the ])re*seut day the le'-s than tei the breeding ot useful tame 

genus ol the ele)m(*stie- heiise falls, like* the animals) eemsist not so much eif ]>lant 

ox, inte) two e hie*! bre'i'ds a smaller anel remains the*nist'K'c*s as e)f stone hanel-mills 

more grae'e'ful Orie’Utal bre*e*d, anel a mene* anel sj)mning and weaving im])leuu*nts, 

jioweiful anel somewhat huger Western which inelicate tlu* cultivatieui of corn anel 

iireed with the facial beine’S meire stremgly tlax. 

develo]U'd. The* luirst* eil the later Stone Oui chief knowle*dge‘ of Ne*e)lithic agri- 
Age e)f Euro[)e exhibits emly ce)m[>aiative!y e^ulture and plant cultuie has been iur- 

slight difference's from the wild hoise : nished by the lake-dwellings, especially 

It is generally a small, lialt-peuiy-like form those of Switzerland, which have pre- 

with a large* head, evidently also a stiinte'd serveel the picture of the Neolithic civilisa- 

|>roduct of primitive br(*e*ehng unde'r tion of ( entral Eurojie, sk(*tched for us, as 

c'omparalively unfavourable e'onditions. it were, in the North, in its finest lines. 

Two sjiecies extant in the Stone Age So far we can [uove the cultiva- 

still live wild on the ste*]ipes ol Central i,4*(i^eTakc following useful 

Asia at the present day; one of them jdants in the later Stone Age; 

also occurs as a fossil in the Iuirojx*an “ their remains were chiefly 

Drift, although only rarely. That the found, as we have said, well jireserved in 

ass occurred in the Eurojiean Drift is the Stone Age lake-dwellings ot Switzer- 

probable, but not jiroved. It has not land, which have been described in 

yet been lound in the Neolithic Period of classical manner by Oswald Heer. Of 

Europe. cereal grasses Heer de‘termined, in the 

A survey of the jmheontology of the rich Stone Age lake-dwellings of Wangen, 
domestic animals shows that they come on Take ('onstance, and Robenhausen, in 
from wild Drift species which—at any rate, Take Pfaffikon, three sorts of wheat and 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE HORSE 

The horse which was common in the Stone Age was a wild ancestor of our own domestic horse, but not 
quite so large or so strong as tlie average well-bred creature familiar in our modern life. Its remotest ancestor 
was the Hyracotherium, or Orohippus, while an intermediary stage was that of the Hypparion, or Protohippus, 
in which, as shown in the diagram, the change from the foot to the hoof had advanced to a very great extent. 
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two varieties of iKirloy-' the six-rowed and 
two-rowed. Flax was also f^rowii by 
N('olithic Man. Tliis was, it seems, a 
rather different variedy from our present 
flax, being narrow-leaved, and still oe'cnrs 
wild, oi probably mi'ndy niK'iiltivated. 
in Mac edonia and Thraeia. Flax has also 
been found growing wild in Northern India, 
on the Altai Mountains, and at the* foot 
of the* ('aueasus. 

Tht' connnon wheat oc'enrring in the lake*- 
dwelhng'' of the .Stone Age* is a sniall- 
giained but nu'aly variedy ; but tlie* so- 
ealleHl Fgy])tian whe'at with large* graln'^ 
also oee'iiis. 

Traees of it'giilar garde*uing and v<‘ge- 
tabl(‘ e ult 111 V ai e‘ altoge-t he'r want ing. Some* 
linels, henve'ver, se'cm to indie'ate* ])nnntive' 
arborieiilture*, apjde's and ])ears having be-eui 
iouiiel elided in slue's m the* lake-dwellings 
of the Slone' Age*; Ihe'U' e'veii appe'ais to 
be* an impieived kind e)l apple' be'side's the* 
wilel-grow mg ei ab. Ibit although they are* 
ihie'lly wild iiniinpi ove'd fi iiit-tie'c's of 
wheise* flint re-inani'^ ha\e‘ lu'e'n found, we* 
ean imagine' that the-^e' fruit-tiees we'ie' 
planle'd iie'ai the settle'ine'nts. and the* gieat 

. nutiilieiiis and lu-alth-giving 

Gardening 

in the ‘ , , , , , 

e. A sii|)pl('ine‘nt to a meat fare', 

one ge have- be'e'ii all the moie' 

a}»})ree-i.ite'el owing to the laek of gn-e'u 
\’e‘ge‘tabl(‘s. 'I la* various wilel e he'rru's. 
plums, and sloes we'ie- eate*n, a^ also 
raspbe'ri le's, blaedvbe'i i les, and straw- 
be'rrie's. Idee'c hniit and ha/elnut a[)pear 
as wild feiod-i)lants. 

riie- eiiiginal he)me e)l the* nie)st nn])e)rtant 
ee'ie'aK whe'at. sjelt. aiiel bailey i^ neit 
kne)W'n wdth absolute- ee•rlalnl^ ; j)re)bably 
the-y exnne- from ('eiitial Asia, wheie- the-y 
are* saiel lei be* loiiiid wild in the- le'giem ol 
the luiphrates. 'I’lie' le-al millet e ame trom 
Inelia ; pe-as and the' othe-r ]jiimeval le-gu- 
mineius ])lants of F^ure)}ie', sueh as lentils 
and beans, eanie' like’Wise freiin the* Fkast, 
jiartly from Inelia. So that, ajiart Ireun 
flax, wdiieh jireibably has a meue' northern, 
heime, the* re*gular eultivate'd ])lanls of the 
Stone Age eif ( entral Fairo]H'—evreal 
griLsse's, millet, anel le'ntils- indicate Asia 
as their original home. W'r ha\'(' the refore a 
state ol things similar to that obser\ed in 
tile ease ot tlie deime^stie- animals. 

The potter’s art was ])robab]y e'ntirely 
unkneiwn to Pala'olithie Man, for in none of 
the pure Drift finds have Iragnients of clay 
vessels been found. So where clay vessels 
or fragments of tliem occur, they ap})ear as 
I. 


the proof of a post-Drift iieriod. On the 
other hand, jiottery was quite* general in 
till' Neolithic Age ol luirope?. Still, the 
nt'eel ol clay ve'sseds is not general among 
all raex's of the earth even at the present 
day; uj) to modern time's there were, 
and still are*, race's and tribes without 
])ots. Fiom their ])ractices it is evident 
. . that the Fhiieipean Stone men 

Beginning ^manage 

Potler-sArl ''‘>‘’'1 fllicfly 

meat, l)y lire wilhotit cooking 
ve'ss< Is. '1‘he Idie'giaiis lay the* jiiec'c of 
me'at to be* roasle'el on the* gle)wdng embers 
ol a elving wood fire, and tmn it with a 
])e)inte'd jorke*d b»ane'li so as to keep it 
from burning. Me*at thus pre])ared is very 
l.isty, as it retains all the juice and only 
ge-ls a und on the- teq), anel the; ashes that 
adlu're* to it se'iwe' as sc'asomng in lieu of 
salt. On a coal lire* not einly can tish be* 
grilled, stue k e^n weioelen rods, but whole 
shc'cp ran be* roaste'd on woode'ii spits, 
])ie'e'ise*ly as pe'eiple have the* dainty of 
re>ast mnlte)n in the liast. d'o tlu'se may be 
adde'd a large* number oi otbe'r methods of 
reiastmg, anel e\ en boiling, witheiut earthen 
or me'tal ve'sse !^, which are ])artly \‘e)uched 
leir by elhne)graj>liv und partly by arclue- 
e)le)gy. anel some e-l which, like the so-ealled 
“ stone'-be)ihng.” ait* still ]>ractised at the 
}>rese'nl day. 

Althe)ngh, aceeireling t(' this, jiotie'ry :.s 
not an absolute' ne'ce-ssary ol lile leu* man, 
ve-t it is ee-rtain that e‘ve*i^ those poorly 
e-e|inj)}U'el pieine'crs who first se'ttled in 
Denmark m the- Pine Period, in s])ite of 
tlu'ir having an almeist or quite* exclusive 
me'at tare, liad e lay jiotte'ry m general use 
le)r jire'paring their tood, and jnobably also 
fe»r storing their provisions. As we have 
alre ady shown, the remains that have been 
prese rve'd in the kitchen-midde'iis are the 
eilde-st that have be*e'U fotmd in Denmark. 
Simple and rude as the iiumerems pot¬ 
sherds that e:)ccur may appear, the*y are 
of the high(*st inqiortane'e on account 
, ol the iiroof eif the'ir great age. 
No Perfect i-nfortUatcly, as wc l.avc 

o ® alrcadv seen, not a siiiftle 

Stone Age . f ^ 

l^e rfect vessel has come to 

light. The Iragmeiits are ve'ry thick, of 
rough clay with bits of granite worked 
in, and are all made by hand without the 
use of the jiotter’s wheel. The jiicces 
])artly indicate large vessels, some with 
flat bottoms, and others with the s])ecial 
characteristic of iiointed bottoms, so that 
the vessel could not be stood up as it was. 

ibi 




MAN’S FIGHT WITH THE GIANT ANIMALS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD 
From the painting-, “The Slaughter of a Mammoth,’ by V. M. Vasnetzoti, now in the Russian Historical Museum at Moscow. 


PRIMITIVE MEN IN THE PAST AND THE PRESENT 


Smaller bowls, frequently of an oval 
form, also occurred with rounded bot¬ 
toms, so that lh(‘y also could not stand 
by themselves. It is very iin])ortant to 
note that on these Irat^ments of ]K)tt('ry 
we find only extraordinarily scanty and 
exceedingly simple ornamental decoia- 
tions, consisting merely of incisions, or 
im|)ressions made with the lingtMs, on th(‘ 
uji])er edge. 

We shall see how far this old(‘st j)otlery 
of the Stone Age is distinguished by its 
want ot dec oration fioni that of I he* lully- 
develojxcl Stone' Age. l^ut it is ve'ry iin- 
j)e)rtant to notiee* that this ruelest mode* e)t 
making clay vc'sse'K, wliieli we' here sei' 
teirniing the be'ginning e)l a whole sn ie's that 
rises te) the highest j)iteh ol artistie' pt'i lee - 
tion, re'iuaine'd in vogue' not only eluring 
the' whe)le Stone* Age*, but e‘\’en in niiK'h 
late'r thiK'S. 

It is true* that in the tully elevelopeel 
neolithie' vStone Age ot Kurope' the* elay 
peitte'ry is also all made by hand, withe)ut 
the' ]K)tters whe*e‘l, the* olde'sl and rudest 
ie)rms still e)i'('urring e'veiywlu're', as we* 
have saiel : but be'side's tlu'se* a gre-at 
variety is e-xhibile'd in tlu'si/e', 

one ^ ge ^)j production 

u® j** * , ot the potte'iv. 'l lu' elay is 
often liiu'r, and e‘\e'ii epute* 
iiiK'ly weiike'el and sinoothe'd.and the' ve'sse'ls 
have thin siele's and aie bui nt right through, 
'riie thiek tragme'nts are generally einly 
biiint e)iitsiele‘, fre'epie'utly e)nly ein e»ne' siele. 
anel so much (hat the clay has aeapiiivd a 
bright re'el e'e)le)ur, where-as the inside', 
although hard, has reinaine'el only a gie'Vish 
black. We have mmie'roiis ]>erle'ctly jae- 
served ve'sse'ls of the* late-r .Ne'olithie' .Age*. 
They are tre-epiently elistinguishe'el by an 
artistie' finish anel be auty ol leirm, and eai 
their surfaces we find eananie'nts incised 
or imprinted, but rarely nieiulded em them, 
which, although the style is only ge'oinetri- 
cal, cannot be denk'd a ke*en sense ol beauty 
anel symmetry. 'i'he clay vessels also 
show the beginning ol coloure'el de'eoiatiem. 
The incised strokes, de^ts, etc., are olten 
filled out with white .substance (chalk 
or plaster), which brings the ])atterns eiiit 
inte' bold ornamental relief Ireim the* black 
or red ground of the surface. 

After that it is no wonder that pottery 
advanced to the real coloured ]>ainting 
of the vessels during the Neolithic Period, 
at least in some place's. 


Growth 
of Arti&tic 
Taste 


On these vessels the handle now ap])ears, 
in its simpk'st form as a wart-like oi llatt('r 
])roj(‘Ction from the .side of the vessel, 
])ierced eitlu'r V(*rtically or horizontally 
with a narrow oj)ening just larg(' enough 
to aihnit of a cord Ix'ing passed through. 
Other handh's, just likt' lho.se in use at the 
pic'sent day, are bowed out liroad, wide, 
and high for holding with the 
hand. These g('nerally begin 
(piite at the top, at tlu' rim ol 
tlu' vessel, and are continued 
fiom there down to its belly, wheieas the 
first-ineiitioned an* jilaced lowc'r, fu*- 
(]U('nlJ\ aiound the gn-atesl circumference 
ol the vessel. 

Then' is no doubt what('V('r that in the 
mam these clay vt'ssi'ls \V('re made on 
th(' spot wlu're wt' liiid their rc'inaiiis at 
the piesent day. This easily explains the 
l(xal pi'ciiharity that we rt'c'ognise in 
vaiioiis tinds. by wliK'h certain groups may 
be d(‘lined as more or less ('onnected W'ilh 
out' anoth(‘r. Diflerent st\les may be 
clearly distinguished by ])lac’e and grou]). 
P>ut. this notwithstanding, wherever we 
mei't with neolithu' ceramics, they cannot 
conce<il their homogeiK'oiis charac'ter. In 
spit(‘ ol all }x' iiliaritic's this gt'iK'ral 
unifoim slyk' ol the (c'lamics ot the Stone 
Age. which wt* (.an easily distinguish and 
determiiu' ('yen iindi'i* its various dis¬ 
guises. goes o\ei tlu' whole ot Europe. 

In finds that Ik* neart'r to tlu* old Asiatic 
ceuties ol cn ihsation and to the coasts of 
tlu' Mediterranean—as, tor iiistanct', at 
Hutmir—th(' vessels an' in ])art Ix'tter 
workt'd, and tlu' (.irnamenls are richer 
and more ('legant, and the s])irals more 
tre(|uent and more rc'gular, and are some¬ 
times mouldt'd on, and sometimes, as we 
have mentioned, t'ven jiainted in colour. 
But the general character remains un¬ 
mistakably Neolithic, and may be found 
not only on the Kurojx'an coasts of the 
, , Mediterranean and the islands 

^ ^ . ol the .l!.gean Sea, but m ccr- 

Man s Mental . • 

^ , . tain resix'cts also in Mesopo- 

Development . i . m i i i . 

tamia and Egypt. Ihe eldest 

Tnyjan ])ottery also exhibits unmistak¬ 
able }K)ints ot agreement with it. 

Not only the st(me weapons and imj)ie- 
ments, but, as far as we can .see, eyen the 
remains of the oldest ceramics, show that 
unilorm deyelo})ment of the culture of the 
Neolithic PeriocI which provt^s a like course 
of mental development in mankind. 




THE HOME LIFE OF PRIMITIVE FOLK 


A PICJ'URE, of imoqnalk'd ck‘arm‘ss ol 
delineation, oi the geiK'ral conditions 
of the life and riiltiire of C('iilraJ EnrojK'an 
Man diirin^^ tlie Nt'olithic PiM'iod, was 
^n'\T^n, accordini; to ilir lesiilfs of tJu' ( ('Ic- 
brated resean lu's of Ik-rdiiiand Kelka aiul 
liis seliool ot Swiss arclia'olo^ists, by llu* 
]ake-dvv(‘]Jini,"s m tlie Aljiine lowlands. 

Wlieit'as in ('avt‘ distruds 

- tbe cav(‘s and grottos oHtii 

Lake Dwell- 

ings c StoiK' as ttMiiporary and 
i‘ven as ])(Tmanent winter dwellings, in the 
W’atery valk'ys of Swit/i'i land the Neolithic 
})o])ulation built its huts on ioiindatioiis ol 
|)iJes in lalas and bogs. In that jienod we 
have to imagine th(‘ Aljiine lowlands '-till 
extensively co\’er(‘d with woods and lull ol 
wild beasts ; at that tiinc' the huts 
standing on })iles in the water must havc^ 
afforded their inhabitants a seeuiity such 
as scarcely any other place (ouki have 
given. The hist lounders and inhabitants 
of settlements ol jiile-dwelJings in Swit/i'i - 
land belong to the ])ure Stoiu^ Ikaiod. 
In s])ite ol tht'ii lake-dwellings the old 
Nk'olithic men ol Switzerland appear to 
have ])ossessed almost all Hit' impoilant 
dom(\stic animals, but they also kiu'W and 
jiractised agru iilture. 'bhey livi'd by cattk'- 
rearing, agriculture, hunting, and lishing, 
and on wild Iriiit and all that the plant 
world Iretdy ollered in the* way of eatables. 
'I'heir clot lung consisted partly ol skins, 
but ])artly also ol stubs, the majority ol 
which seem to have* be'en lae'jiare'd Irom 
flax. 

d'he ende*avour ot the* se'ttlers to live 
together in lasting lumies prote*cted trom 
_ . . surpiise's, and in large junn- 

Beginnings unmistakable ])root 

e • 1 rk j fhat the*v we‘re awaie of the 
ocia r er ^ settled mode of 

life, and that we have not to imagine the? 
inhabitants of the pile-dwellings as nomadic 
h(?rdsmen, and still less as a regular race 
of hunters and hshermen. The ])ermanent 
concentratie)!! of a large number of 
individuals at the same* point, and of 
hundivdsof fainilie's in neighbeiuring inlets 
of the; lakeLs, could not have taken j)lace if 
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th(‘re had not been through all the seasons 
a r(‘gular supply oi ])rovisions (k‘rive‘el 
princijxdly Irom cattk'-re'aring and agri¬ 
culture*, and j| the*ie' had not e*xistefl the 
e/e*me‘ntsol socialorde*!'. Even thee*sfabljsh- 
me*nt oi the* lake'-settle*m(*nl itself is not 
])ossibk‘ lor the indi\'idual man ; a large 
connnunily must ha\'(‘ lie'ie* woikedwith a 
f'ommon ])lan and j)urpos('. Ih'rodotus 
d(*s(iibe*s a pile-\illage* m bake JTosias, in 
'Ihiacia, whu'li was inhabited by J^a*on(‘s, 
who d(*lended it sU('C(*sslullv against the* 
P(*isian general Me'gabazos. The* scaffold 
on wliie h tla* hutsw(*ie built stood on high 
])ik‘s in the* middle* ol the* lake; it was 
conne('t(*d with the bank only by a single, 
e*.»sily ie*movabk* budge*. Ih'iodotiis says : 

'Fhe pile's on whieJi the* sen Holds re*st were 
e*re'( te'el in eilden tinie*s hy the eiti/e*ns in a 
bodv . the e'nl.irgenu nt eif the lake* se*ttlc- 
nu'nt loe>k })l.iee late'r, aceeirding as it was 
necessitate'd hy the lorniation eif new 
fannhe*s 

Aexeireling to the* large* numi er of lake- 
dwellings e)l the* Stone Age* in the Alpiiv* 
k)\\ lands, and ae'c'ording to the* 

® ^ ^ large* (plantity ol ]ire)(hie'ts ol 
aTh pnmitive iuehistry that have 

i)een knind the'ie*, e'e'ntuiie*s 
must ha\’e ela])se'el b(*tween the* ineinu'nt 
\vhe*n the* hist se*ttk'rs iamm(*el in the* i>ik*s 
on whie h le) build the'ir elwvllings and the 
e*nel of the* Sterne* Period. 

The huts ot the* s(*itle*ments ol the Stone 
Age* were ])arlly rounel and jiartly quad¬ 
rangular, and, like the ])ilesJmt discoverexl 
by Frank ne*ar Schussenried, we*re divided 
into two ('omj)artme*nts one for the cattle, 
and the other, with a hearth built of 
stone's, for the* dwelling of man. The floor 
ol the* hut was made of round timber 
with a mud loundation, and perhajis 
also with a mud flooring; * in Frank’s 
hut the walls wt'ic torme;d ol split tree- 
trunks, standing vertically with the split 
sides turned inward, firmly ])ut together 
between corner posts. The round huts 
had walls of rouglily intertwined branches, 
covered with clay inside and out ; of this 
clay-plast(*r numerous ]ucces have lieen 
preserved, hardened by fire, with the marks 
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of tlui The pile huts of tlie lakes 

were coniierted witli the water ])y block 
or rung ladders. Victor Cross found such 
a ladclc'r in one of the oldest stations ; 
it consist(‘d of a long oak ])ol(‘ ])iovide(l 
at fairly rc-gular intciN’als willi holes 
III which flu* rungs wcic in-»e't(*/|. 

()l sjM'cial iijijioi taiic(‘ in estimating the 
di'gret' ol civilisation atlaiiU'Cl by th(' 
lake-d\vi‘ll('rs ol the Stoiu^ Age aie the, 
iiMnaiiis ot sjanning and wcsixing imple¬ 
ments and of webs and textile i.abres, 
plaited Wf)rk, etc. l^lax has boon foimrl 
wound on the inijilciiK'nls made of ribs, 
that we nuMilioiied above as flax combs; 
W('have also nn-ntioiu-d the fixing of ])ladv^ 
with (lax, Ol thi'i'ad'^ mad(' oi it, and 
llie numerous w'id<‘ and narrow n- ts made 
ot threads. I'm spinning the lincad. 
sjiiiidk's wei Used jiist like thoss‘ ol the 
pn'seni (lav, a spuidle-stii'k et w'ood 
being lasl( n<.‘d into a si'unung-wljoi! 

mad(‘ ol '■lone, fleei-honi. or 
( la\'. 'rii(' (lisiall W'as jaobably 


First 

Traces of 
Textiles 


U(»t vet ])ecn loiiiid, (utlu'r ; but 
iiunii ious W('a\(.'r's wiaglits, which s<‘ivcd 
lor -spuimiig (be 1 Inea(b. lia\ c been, bxeeb 
k'nl webs, some ot Ibem twilled, wcie 
pioduc'sl, ol which wc have' many b'-^g* 
meiils. Remaiiis ot mats <ind baskets [nove 
that those w’cre manuhK'tiucd from the 


materials still employed at tlie jircscnt 
day. Corn was baked into a kind of bread 
consisting of coarsely ground grains. 'J'he 
millstones that were used for grinding the 
corn arc loiind in large numbers. They 
are rathei w'orn, hollowaal slabs of stone, 
and smaller flat stones lounded 
on tlie toil, W'jlb wTicli the 


In a 

Stone Age ■ c ' : i 

, grams ot (dmi wsmc rrns'aed on 

tlK> J.>rKiM .shl«. Sonic o! (lie 
kilcijcn utensils wf‘ rmr] alix'aaly iniuli 
inijirovdl. Laig*' and small pots lorstoi- 
ing purposes, eartJicn ('ooking pots, and 
dishes and 1 irg(' wocxleu sp(»ons anci twirb 
ing-siirks—llu' l:itt«M prolvdilv tea’ churn¬ 
ing - hav(‘ lu'cn laxNt'i vcd. Vcsscds like 
.strainers .scr\cd lor making cheese : they 
ai(‘ p(/ts 111 whose ‘-ides and bottoms a 
mnnlnu- (U filial] liok's wth' made !{a' 
jxjuimg otl llu' wiiey from the elic'ese. 

Ih'ie, in tlu' fully dtwt'loped .Veobtliii* 
Tenod w' find the early inhabitants of 
Swit/ci laud to b(' a settled .igi'K ultui al and 
laiming population. Althoiigh hinting 
an<l lisbuig still inrnished an imjxatant 
]>iU( ol llicir kxxl. so that in sf)ni(‘ ’places 
wvn mou‘ dix i- bones havi* txen found 
among tlx* conking remains than bones of 
tlu'ox. yci tlu' milk, ('he('s(\ .ind butler of 
the COW’S, slu'c)), and goats, the ik'sli of these 
and ol the hog. and bu‘ad and irnil, already 
lornicd (he basj> of their subsistence. 



A PRIMITIVE STYLE OF DWELLING STILL WIDESPREAD IN SAVAGE LANDS 
The lake dwellingrs still in use in New Guinea, illustrated in this reproduction from an old work, 
P'Urville's “Voyage; of the Astrplabe," are exactly like the lake dwellings of prehistoric Europe. 
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The results of cave researcli are almost as 
rich and varied as the results yielded hy 
the study of thelake-dwellinj^s in tlieir bear¬ 
ing on the Neolithic stratum. Where there 
is a Drift stratum in the cave-eai th the con¬ 
tusion ot Pala.‘olithic and N(‘olithic objects 
can, as we havt' said, sc'arcely bt' avoided. 
Ihit tht'ie art' numerous ^u'ottos and small 

- . caves in which the N(M)hthic 

Man Learning so that 

* ^ , 1 . . mistakes aie out ot th(' (lues- 

Art of L.v.«* 

such ])laces in th('cave district ot the Fran- 
conian-Ikivaiian Jura the conditions under 
which tinds have bet'ii made in the N(‘o- 
hthic stratum liav(‘ ])ro\’ed almost as jaire 
and uniuixi'd as in the laki'-dwelhn^^--. 

The cave-dw(dl(‘rs oi tlu' lati'r Stone 
in the Franconian Jura were, like tlu* 
Swiss lakt‘-dwellt'rs ot the Stone A.e;(‘, 
mainly a jiastoial iac(\ I'hey {)ossi‘ss('(l 
all the important donu'stic animals that 
the latti'r j)Ossessed — clof^. cow, hors(\ 
sh('(']), goat, ])ig — and likewise praclisiMl 
agriculture, or, at anv r.ite. tla\-growing ; 
at thesame time hunting and hshiiig formed 
a ('onsiderable pai t t)f their means of sub- 
sisten('(‘. So ihai, not only on artiticia! 
])ile-works on tlu' short's ot lakes, but 
also on the banks (»1 South ('icrinan rivers, 
there tormerly lived a ract‘ which, al- 
tluiugh still mainly restricted to hunting 
and hshiiig, and using no metal, but 
exclusively stone and bone tools, already 
practised cattle-bret'ding and jirimilix'e 
agriculturt', and was abk' to increase the 
means ot existeiici' attorded it by Nature' 
by the first ti'chnu al arts—liy tlu* clupj)ing 
and giinding ot stone iiistruiiu'uts, bone 
carving, and, aboxt* all pottery-making, 
tanning, and tlu* arts of sowing, weav¬ 
ing and plaiting. 

Of most importance, as showing tlu* 
state of civilisation ol the Ni*ohlhic rock- 
dwellers, are tlu* muiu'rous articl(*s carvt'd 
from bone that must be looked upon as 
instruments lor weaving and net-knitting. 

. . For the lalU'r ])urpose tlu'n* 

Be^nning iuiely-smoothed 


Beginning 


of ^J^aving nocliot-nt'edles, some ol 

and Knitting ^ ^ 

large ruminant. Tlu* handle-end is 
smoothed by use, and tlu* end with the 
hook is rounded from the same cause. 
The end is treipiently jicrlorated, so that 
it might be hung up. vStill more numerous 
were .shuttles of various tonus. 

According to the numerous tinds of 
perforated clay weaver’s weights, the 
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loom, like that of the lake-dwellers, must 
have been like tlu* ancient imjrlement 
that, according to iMontelius, w\as in use 
on the Faroe Islands a comparatively 
short time ago. .Spinning-whorls are very 
numerous. b(*ing iiartly flat, round discs 
of bone ])i('rced in the ('cntre, and partly 
thick bone rings or large beads of bone 
and deer-horn and flat burr-piec'es of deer- 
ant lers. 

It w^as lormerly thought that the Neo¬ 
lithic Furopeans did not jiossess the arts 
ot engraving and carving animals and 
human figures w’hicli the Palieolithic Men 
had understood in such conspicuous 
manner, 'flu* ])rogress ot rt*s(‘ar('h has 
now ])roduc(*d iiuirc* and more proof that 
in tlu* later Stone Age tlu' arts ot carving 
and engraving had not du'd out. We have 
the ct'lebrali'd amber carvings of tlu; 
latt'r Stoiu' Agi* liom tlu* Kuiisclu's Half, 
lu'ar S('hwarzoit, soiiu* of which jirobably 
s(‘rv(*d a religi<)Us juirpose ; those ot ivm'v, 
bone, stalactite*, c'tc., Irom tlu* eaxu's of 
Fiance' and tlu' Polish Juia : the liguies 
lioin P)Utmir, and othe*r ('vidi'iices. 

In Italy, in Lombardv, anel iLinilia. 


aneitlu'r greiup ol se'ttle'iiu'iits ot the' Stone 


Fortified 
Settlements in 
Stone Age 


Age' has been loimd, xvliu h 
again e'xhibit the* e'lx ihsatloii 
and all other signs oi tlu* 
latt'i' Stone Age*, and in manv 


re*sp(‘cts nioie' (losely re'se'inblt* the lake- 


dxxi'llmgs than do the ('ax'e-dxvelhng'.. 


These* aie* the' “ tc'iramai e*,” whose* inhabi¬ 


tants, hoxve've'r. hael alre'ady to some' e'xtent 
advane'ed to the' use* ot bronze. A sharp 
ehx'ision ol strata into habitation of tlu* 


])ure Stone* .\ge‘ and habitation ol the* Me'tal 
Age has not yet been made*. 'J'he huts stooel 
on pile-xve>rk em ehy land, the j)ile*s be'ing 
six to tt'U t('e*t high ; the'whole* settlement 
was tortitie'd xvith trench and ramjiart, 
geiK'rally xxatli [xdisades, and was of an 
obleing or oval j)lan. P^side*s many 
natural and artitie ial caves in Italv the 


elxve'lling-pits, xvliie h may tormerly have 
beu'iu* the* supe'istructure' e'f a hut, also 
be'long le> the* pure* .Steiiu' Age. 

.Such dxve*lhng-pits ot the Stone Age 
st‘t*m to have* lu'cn distributed all over 


Euro])t*. Burnt w^all-plaster xvith impre*s- 
.sions of inte*rxve)\'e'n twigs, has frequently 
be*en found near oi in the* pits, doubtless 
indicating hut-building. In Me^cklenburg, 
whe*re the dwelling-pits xve*re first carefully 
examined by Liesch, they have a circular 
outline ol ten to fit teen yards, and are five 
to six and a half feet deo}). At the bottom 





LAKE-DWELLERS RETURNING FROM THE HUNT IN THEIR 'DUG-OUT CANOES 
From a painting: by Hippolyte Coutaii, in the Geneva Museum. 
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of the pit lie burnt and blackened stones, 
hearthstones, charcoal, potsherds, broken 
bones of animals, and a few stone iinj^le- 
menls, the latter being mostly found in 
larger numlxTs in the vicinity oi tlie 
dwellings. The saaie ( irciilar dwt'lling- 
]nts of the Stone Agt“ are lound in France. 
Smaller hearth-jats were reccMitly lonnd m 
very huge numbers in tlu' 
trange Spessai't, in Havana, with huii- 

Homes of hnlehels and 

^ peiloiated axc‘-hammers, sonu' 

ol the hwnu'r being vtn y liiK'ly mad(‘ oi 
jadeitcj. 

During the Neolithic TN'riod ilwelhngs 
were fnaiuently inad(‘ on heights, and it 
sc'cnis (liat ('\'('n at tJiat time the\' wei(‘ lo 
a cei tain extent walh'd lonnd and loiliti(‘d. 
vSnc'li s(‘ttlenients are num(‘roiis all o\’er 
Southern aruK'entral (ha niany, m Anstii.i- 
llimgary, esjx'cially in the coast-coimtry, 
and in Italy and iMance. Many of these 
stations belong jmrelv to the Stone Age : 
indt'ed, the majoiity wen' inhaliittxl 
already dining the Stone Ag(', and iiirnish 
the tvjiical Ni'ohthic' r(‘li(.s lamihar trom 
the toregoing. ()n the other hand, t hey con* 
tiniu* to Ih‘ inhabited even in the later metal 
periods, and in some easiN right down 
to modc'rn timt's. 'I'Ik' roc k near (daiiscm, 
in the Fisack valley, in the Tyiol, on which 
the largt' Siiben monastery now stands, was 
a media'val castle, and dnrnig the times of 
the Romans a lortilied settlement eall(‘d 
Sobona stood there ; and wlum excava¬ 
tions were niad(‘ in iS()5, for adding new 
buildings to the monastery, a well-ground 
stone hatch(‘t of the later Stone Age came 
to light. On many hills in ('(‘iitral 
(iermaiiy are found trac'es ol llu* ancient 
presence ot nuai who liN'ed on them or 
assembled on tliem lor sacriticial leasts ; 
the earth is coloured bku'k by charred 
remains and organic inllnenc(‘s, and this 
“ Ivlack earth on heights and hills ” 
:ontains freijiumtly, as w(‘ have said, the 
traces of Neolithic men. In Italy, many 
finds on such heights—lor in¬ 
stance, those mad(‘ on the small 
castle-hill near Iniola—seem to 
exhibit that stage of the .Stone 
Age that is missing in the terramare, and 
that jirecedes the beginning of the Metal 
Age of thft terramare, but corresponds to 
it in every i‘sselitial exce])t in the jxissession 
of metal. 

But th(‘ view that is opened up is still 
wider. The ])rehistoric times of the New 
World also exhibit a Neolithic stage, 
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corresponding to that of Kurojie, as the 
basis of the further develojiment ot the 
ancient civilis(*d lands of America. And 
where a higher civilisation did not d(‘velo]) 
autochtlionously in America, European 
discoverers lound the Neolithic civilisation 
still in activ('existeiK’e, as they did m the 
wholt* Australian world. Accordingly in 
thes(‘ \’asl regions, whidi ha\’c‘ never risen 
above the Stone Age ol th('ms('lv(‘s, tlu* 
sanu' stage of civilisation which in tlu* old 
civilised lands Ix'longs to a gi('\', im- 
nu'inorial, jirehisloiic pc'iiod, heit* stands 
111 tlu* broad light ol histoiu* tinu‘s. d'lu' 
study ol modern tribes in an age ot stone 
thiows many .i ia\ ol light on tlu* con¬ 
ditions ot tlu* pii'liistoric Stoiu* Agt* ; 
aiul this study, on tlu* otlu-r hand, shows 
us that the jirnnitive ('onditions ol civil¬ 
isation oi those' trilx‘s stand lor a g(*iu*ra! 
stage ol tiansition in the dexi'lojinu'ut 
ol all mankind. 

Tlu* lake-dwelling stations, and tlu* 
land settk'nu'iits resembling them, prove 
ol tlu‘ms('lves how iai the enlture ol the 
(‘ally iiih.diitants ol hano}X' was adxaiu'ed 
(*ven 111 that aiu lent pei lod which was lor- 
merly imagiiu'd to be seau'cly 
„ ... raisi'd abo\’e hall-anniKil ('on- 

oun a ions Such sti lu till('s could 

of Society . , ^ , , 

not tx' ere('t(*<l unless nu*n 

corrbin(“d into large* so( lal ('omnium- 
ties, which is indi'c'd nulu'atc'd by the 
very tact ot tlu* nnmlu'r ol dwe'lhngs that 
wen* crowdi*d into a eompaiati\’elv small 
space. Fk)r tlu* first rainnnng-in ot the 
pile-w'orks a large nnmbei ol nu'U working 
tog(*t}u*r on a common plan w'as absolutely 
iu*('(‘ssary. 'I'he sanu* a]i])hes to the coii- 
striu tiori of tlu* artitieial islands, j)rott*('ted 
by pile-works and ])arth' resting on ])iles, 
lernu*d “crannoge's” by Ii ish ar('ha*ologists, 
and to the Italian village's called “ teria- 
mare,” w'hich hke'wise one^; restt'd on 
piles and were* ])n)t(*ct(*d by ditches, 
FTom the extent ot the ])iK'-w^orks wc are 
abl(* lo estimatt* the number of the former 
inhabitants of the s(*ttlemenls supported 
by them. Ouite as clear an idea of the 
mimb(*r ot tlie former inhabitants is also 
given by tlu* early cin'umvallations on 
the tops ot hills and shoulders of rock, 
w'hich w('rc* likewise made and inhabited 
during the Stone Age. 

'J'lie co-operation of a large number of 
men for a common ])ur])ose is also shown 
in tlu* often huge stone structures to which, 
on account of the smi of the stones 
employed in their construction, the name 




THE FAMOUS GIANT CHAMBER NEAR ROSKILDE IN DENMARK 
That the men of tho later Stone Ag'e had developed a considerable dej^jcc of culture is proved by such 
leinains as these. The election of tliese giant chambeis must have called for a vast amount of co-operation, 
skill, and ingenuity The means wlicieby the massive stones were placed into position, and so fixed tc 
withstand the shocks of thousands of yeais, have not yet been satisfactoiily explained by aichaiology. 


“ iiK'.ti^alitliK' ” .structure'', cr i;i,tiantir stone 

riK'tures, lias been i^iW'U. luNoitlicin 
Eiuojte tlie\'/too, Ih'Jou^ to tlu' Stou(‘ A^e 
jtroper. 'J'lie ina)oiity ol llu'st' jj^itj^antie 
strueturt's were oii^iiially tombs; tin* 
jtriuriplf on wliieli llle^' are built is oltt'ii 
repe.iti'd even in lai less imposing tombs. 

'l ilt' stone bloi'ks ol \N lneli tliest* ‘:;i{j;antH' 
struetures are ])il('(l now often lie bare, 
baiffe stones jtlaeeil ero.sswiso, which 
rejtresent, as it were, the side-walls ol a 
room, support a root of on(‘ or .s(‘vt‘ral 
“ eov('nni.;-stones ol tx easionally colossal 
si/e,. For tlu; (MtM'iion of ihest' in Iheir 
present position without the technical 
rt\sources at the disjtosal of modern 
bnildeis, human strenti;th apj^cars inade¬ 
quate ; in ])oi)ular opinion only f;iants 
could have madt* such structures. Some 
of the stones an* really so lar^(*, and the 
C()V('rinf^-stones espc'cially .so enormous, 
that the.se buildings have defied d(slruc- 
tioii, for thousands of years, by theii v(‘ry 
weight. 

In the time of their construction the.se 
giants’ graves were mostly buried under 


mounds. '1 Ik'v wen* th(‘ iniuM‘ structures 
ol large tumuli, in which th(‘ reverence 
ol tin* men ol the Stoiu' Agi' once buried 
it'' heroes, Ojk* of tlu' tnu'st “giant’s 
chambeis’’ is ])iobably that nisir ()m, 
in the iK'ighbourhood ol Roskilde, in 
Denmaik. I Ik* building matiu'ial consists 
meii'ly ol (M ialic stone blocks of enormous 
si/t*. '1 he rough blocks w(‘ro mostly .set 
iij) by the side ol one another, without 
any lurtluM' woiking, ''O as to supjiort one 
another as lar as possible : at tlu' same 
time all of them, as Sophus ^MiilU'r observes, 
are slightly inchiuHl inward, so that they 
are kept more firmly in position by their 
own weight, d'he stont's thus erected, 
forming the parallel side-walls of the 
whole structure, stand so far apart that 
a huge erratic block, reaching from one 
wall to the other, could be placed on 
them as a roof. The distance between 
1 h(‘ side-walls of the giant’s chambfTs 
attains a maximum of eight to nine feet; 
the covering-stones ])]ac(‘d on them are 
some ten to (deven feet long. The inessiiro 
of the covering-stoiu's from above helps 
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considerably to bold the whole struc¬ 
ture together. In order to distribute 
the ])ressure of the covering-stones 
regularly, smaller stones were carefully 
inserted under the wall-stones where 
they had to stand on the ground. How 
exactly these* ])roj)ortions ot weight 
were judged is proved by the tact 
that these .structure's e)f heavy ancl 
irre'gular ste)nes, resting e)n their 
natural, ehtierently shaped sides and 
edge's, have' lie-ld te ge'the'r until the' 
pre'se'iit day. dhe inner walls of 
the chainbe'i's we'ie' inaele* as care- 
fullv as possible'. W’lu're, as ein the 
emlside, tlu* re)ugh and irregular 
feirin eil the' steine bleu k proje'Cts, 
either the naturally smooth side was 
tiinu'd inward or the roughnt'ss was 
chippeel ot'l. 

These' ai(' the be'ginnings e)f a re'al 
aichite'cture', se'e'ii aKe) in the' re'gu- 
lai we'dging with small stones eif the' 
sjiace's le'it b('tw('en the' wall-steme's and 
covenng-stOIK'S and be'twt'en the' wall- 
steiiK's the'iuse'lve's. Tlu'se' small steines 
we'ie' lie'ejuenlly built in, in ivgular 
wall-like' laye'is. vSandstone' was e)tten 
Used leir the purpose', bi'ing more* I'asily 
split into re'gular j)ie'(e's, whieh ga\'e' 
tills masonrv a still moie* pleasing ap- 
pe'arance*. 'Hk* mimin'r oi stone' blocks 
used lor the walb-'ide's vaiie s aecoreling 
to the* size* ot the giant’s e'hambe'rs, as 
eleie's also the* numlx'r ol e'ove'iing- 
stoiK's. \u)] smalK'r chamlK'rs, with six 
to nine' wall-stoiK's, two or thrc'e' cove'i- 
ing-st one's we'ie* K'ejuire'd. Hut tar 
large'i* stone* ehambe'is eieeiir, as many 
as M'Ve'iite'e'n wall-stoiK's having Vieen 
e'oimle'el. Siie h huge* chambers require* 
a whole* row ot cove'ring-steincs be¬ 
side* erne anotlu'r. 1 he door-eipe'uing 
often shows a spe'caal re'gard feir 
arclute'enoiucs. 'i'lu' t^'o eleieir-post 
steiiK's are rathe*!' lowe'i* than the* other 
wall-steuK's; on the'in a stone was 
laid he)i izeintcdly, which ke'})t Ihe'in 
ajiart anel distribute'd the* ])re'ssure' 
ot the ce)vering-stone e'epialJy em both 
j)e)sts. 

Very eiften the're* was also a stone as 
a thre'sheild. Leading to the door is a 
lenv ])assage', made in similar manner 
te) the chamber, but ot far .smaller 
stemes. 'riie* passage is only high 
enieiugh to alleiw one to creep through, 
whereas the'* chambei itsclt is about as 
high as a man, sei that one could stand 
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“THE MERCHANTS’ TABLE”. AN IMMENSE DOLMEN ERECTED IN THE STONE AGE 
Archaolopisti. are not entirely njjrccd as to the putpose of these dolmens. They were more likely g-iaves, or 
chambers associated with religions rites, than residences. This example is at Locnianaqiier, iiearCariiac, in Brittany. 


ill ino'-l of I hem. 1 .^loiic 

c'hamlHM's are lait'lv without this pas- 
s<i^e, and from it ''luli ; 4 »a\-e-st i uetiii es 


liave iK't'ii mimed 
I^ie.sidi's the buildin,!;- 
Ihe lioh's still le- 
maimiif.; hetw't'eii the 
stones w'eie also 
eoated oN’er on the 
outside with mud 1o 
k(‘('p tfu' ram-water 
Irom .soakini^ in ; 
mud was also lie- 
quently used lor 
making" a lout^li 
jilaster floor for the 
e h a 111 !)<• r it the 
natural lloor could 
not he made le\el 
(mouf^^li. Ontlit'llooi 
is jre(]iientl\' found a 
('ompaet layer of 
small flints, or a 
ri'^ular pavtaiumt ol 
flat stones, often 
r o u g h - h e w n , or 
roundish stones fit¬ 
ting OIK' anotlu'i' as 
nearly as possibli', 
vvhK'h w’ere then 
p r o b ably a Is o 
covered tvifli a tliick 
laytT of mud. 

So that in thest* 


passag('-gra\es. 
of sill.ill stones. 



INTERIOR OF THE “MERCHANTS’ TABLE” 


f(‘(hnieal aeeonij)hshments and have pie- 
s(MV(‘d lor Us the usu.il form ol the 
dwellings of those early times. In what 
manner tlu* hug(' v'o\’ei ing-stones were 
])la('ed on the suk'-walls o| the giant’s 
(diambers is a pro- 
blem still uiiNolveii. 
Doubtless many 
hands w’eii' oeeii- 
[)U'd on such stnie- 
t LUX'S : and tin' 
histoiy ot building 

ti'aehes us that w’ltli 

th(‘ |)ioper use ol 
human strength -as, 
tor iiistaiKX', 111 

aiK'ient bgypt — 
gix'at weights can be 
laised and pku'ed m 
])osition with verv 
sim[)k‘ tools— round 
])ieces of w’ood as 
ixdlers, ropes, and 
handspik(\s. 

Some, of these 
giant’s chamlH'rs, 
which wxM'e origin- 
tally (Uiclosed in 
mounds or harrow's, 
are still jireserved at 
the pix'simt day, and 
splendidly loo. V(‘ry 

_ often the chamluT 

MERCHANTS’ TABLE” W'as quite coveied 


giant’s chambers we This i.s the interior of the above dolni«*u. it will be seen that with earth OUtsidi' ; 


have real buildings, 


the earth has slowly risen a great height since it was erected, 

nearly covering the dolmen, thn.s indicating immense age. iin. ii lui nii. o im 


which imjdy high The principal supporting stone is covered with sculpture, centre of W’liat Was 

I/I 








A PALACE UNDER A CLIFF: A REMARKABLE MONUMENT OF THE STONE AGE IN CLIFF PALACE CANON, COLORADO 
This is perhaps the most noteworthy of all the remains of the cliff dwellers, and indicates how considerable was the culture of those early people in America. 

















THE HOME LIFE OF PRIMITIVE FOLK 


generally a circular barrow, often regular 
small bills ten to bltcuMi i(‘ct bigli and fre¬ 
quently over ninety lec't in ( in'iiiulen'iice. 

The eorj)s('s weie l)uri(‘(l, not cn'inated. 
They were fre(|U(‘ntly in a crouching 
attitude, or tl at ot a sliu'per lying sidt‘- 
ways with tlie legs drawn uj) to tlu* body. 
The sinalk'r graves oiteii r(‘])resent singh* 
interments ; th(‘ largiM or largest one^ aie 
mostly family tombs, in which numerous 
('oipses wcM(‘ intiMn'd one allc'r the other 
at ditk'rent times. But this re}>eat(‘rl use 
of the grav(‘s is found also with smalU'r 
OIK'S, and ('W'li with stoiK' cists. Only 
the lust c'orjise tlu'n lies in a norimil 
|)osition, \\hil(‘, thiough tlu' r«'jH‘ated 
ojiening of tlu' {.^ravc' and the later intei- 
ments, tht' skeletons ])(‘lon;;ing to })re- 
viously intern'd t'orpses aj^iear mon* or 
less disturlu'd or intentioiialK’ put aside'. 
The'skulls ol the corpse's inte'rn'd in the* Xe'ei- 
lithic grave's arc' we ll lormeel. the'ir size meh- 
cating a ve'i y e eiuside'i able' brain de'veleip- 
me'iit. 1 he' eeii jist s we'ie' ne) bigge'i than the 
jire'se'iit inhabitants ot the' same' ehstiiets, 
and the' feii in o! the' lu'ael eorrespeinds partly 
with that e)i the'j)n'''<'nt populatleiii eil those 
c'enintries. Nor elo the' skeletons otlu'iwise 
ehfter Ireiin theise* e)l inode'in nu-n. 

In Ame'rie'a, also, f^ij^anlic striK'tun's we're 
e'lC'cte'd by the aborigine's who lived in the 
Stone Age', to ('omme'ineirate' .inel te) j)ie)te'ct 
the'ir elearl. 'riu'V eemsisl partly eii large' 
mouiiels e)l stemes and e'arth, which an' hke'- 
wise* elite'll re'gular small hills, anel partly of 
stOIK'strue'tlire'sre'iiiindingone'ol the'giants’ 
e'hauibt'rs. 'I lu' inajonty ol the ineninds 
we'ie' elembtless nianilv sejiule hi al ; eithe'is 
may have' be'e'ii te'nipk'-hills or sae ritie ial 
memilds, de'ieilsive' we)iks e)i ol>sei vateM U's. 

'riie' obje'e'ts biine-el with the* oce'U])aiits 
be'lemg nmstly te) the .W'eihthie’ Be'nod. 
ane^ consist cliielly e)l stone' we'a])ons and 
toe)ls, seime rude, but eithers fnu'ly woike'el 
and polishc'd. Seime' are ot imre natural 
cojiper, whie'h was beate'ii into shape' ceild 
with steme hammers. Be'side*s tlu'se, and 
ornaments anel ])e)tte'ry, an Ame'iican 
.spc'cialty is femnel in the leirm eil teibae'e'o- 
pipe\s carvee .1 Iremi steme', semu' eil whieii 
give interesting re'prese’iitatiems of men 
and animals ; this se*e'ms to jirove that 
tobacco also playc'd a ])art in the Americ an 
funeral rites of those times. 

The graves of the Neolithic Period not 
only inclicatc that mankind generally W’as 
endowed w'ith the same gifts as rc'gards the 
first principles of the art of biiikling, but 
they also afford us a glimjxse ol the mental 


life of that peudod of civilisation whiedi 
at a more' or less distant |K'rie.)d was sjire'ad 
ove'r the wdiok' e'aith. What is so e liarac- 
teristie* is the* alk'etionale' e'are* lor the 
e'or])se, tor whose* jirotectiem no amount of 
labour and tioiibk* a])i)e'ari'fl too great. We 
can have' no doubt that this reve'rence w’as 
base'd em a be*h('f in the* immortality of the 
soul a be'lie*! wdiiedi \\v find also at the; 
]>rese'nt day among the most V)aekwMrd and 
abandoned “savages.” That the j)re- 
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HOW STONE AGE MAN WAS BURIED 
Photog:raph of an actual skeleton, in position of burial, 
taken from a prehistoric mound grave m North America. 

histendc men of the Stone Age held this 
be'hef is proved by the ornaments, weapons, 
impk'inents, and tood plaec'd with the dead 
lor use' in the next w’orkl. The'ir burial eus- 
toms eertainly express a kind of worship 
of dejiarted souls w hich has pla3Td and 
still plays so imimrtant a j)art in the 
religious ideas of all ju imitivr ix'oples, and 
is one of the okk'st fundamental notions 
common to mankind. 

^ 7 ^ 
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STRANGE RELIGION OF THE STONE AGE: A DRUID CEREMONY AT STONEHENGE 
illustration, from an old print, of the purposes of the mysterious stone circles common in Celtic countries. 
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WHEN HISTORY WAS DAWNING 


'^HE discovery of Drill Man, liisdistinc- 
A lion from man of the latt*r Stone 
the investii^ation of tlh‘ Pal;eolitIhe and 
Neolithic strata of cnltnrt' of J^ 2 iiroj)e andol 
th(i whole earth, and the scienlifK* recon¬ 
struction of the earliest foirns of civilisa¬ 
tion based on these, are due solely to 
th(* natural-scKMiee iiK'thod of resi'jirch. 

It was only when the (Wact methods oj 
jnl.'eontology and ^^eoloi^y had been broni^ht 
to b('ar with all tht ir ri^^^our on the stiuly 
ot ancK'iit man by savants s('hooled in 
natural sc'ieiu'e that solid rc'sults wt“U‘ 
obtained. On this sure toundation the 
sc'iriice ol history now continiK's biiildm^^, 
and list's, even lor tlu* lat(‘r periods, so lai 
as rt'corded infoimation is luit availablt*, 
and to bUfiphanent it, the same methods ol 
palieontolo^v and natural st n'lna* whu h 
weie applied so successlully to the earliest 
sta^vs of the t'volution ol mankintl. 

The hist ])oint is to ('ollt'cl tlu' it'hcs 
ot the periods ot the evolution ol culture 
which follow on the later 
Time-Tnble^ Stout' Ai^e, and to separate 
p . - them at'cordin^^Mo .qeolot^ical 

* strata, uiiinllut'iK't'd by those 

oldt'r j)s('ud(>historic lant it's by which the 
d(‘(‘pening of our historical kiuiwlt'd^^t'h.isso 
long lieen hindered. By carelully st'parat- 
ing and tracing the eaith’s strata till we 
come to those that lurnish ri'inains of times 
rt'ctirded in history, it has been jX)ssible 
to establish first a relative chronology of 
the so-call(*d later prehistoric periods oi 
Central Eurojie, whose offshoots ])ass 
immediately into recorded history. 

■ By digging, aiti*r the same method of 
liahcontological science, through stratum 
alter stratum in the oldest centres t)f culture, 
especially in the Mt'diterranean coimtiies, 
and by arranging th(‘ jiroducts by strata— 
uninfluenced by historical hyiiotheses— 
after tlie same natural-science method of 
research which has produced such remark¬ 
able results in Central Europe, the most 
surjirising coniormity in the evolution oi 
culture in widely remote regions has been 
shown. It was found that in the Medi¬ 
terranean countries, and also in Egypt and 
Babylonia, forms of culture alreacly belong 


to lh(' time ol real history which weie first 
n'cognised in Cential Europe* as jire- 
hminary prc'histoiK' stage's ol historical 
strata ; so that it was jiossible* also to 
estabh'.h an absolute* historical chronology 
lor those* inste'ad ol the* U'lalne* prehistoric 
one. 

Thus tune's which, as re*gards Central 
Euie)j)e*, we'H* hithe'ito wra])})<*fl in })re- 
, historic night are enlightened by 

urope s ^ liistou’. Although, as regards 
Prehistoric A ^ 

(e'utial and Norlhe*rn Kuroiie, 
Night ^ , k ’ 

we* cannot name the ])e*oples who 

were the* be-an'is ol those* lornis e>f culture*, 
anel although we* elisdain to give them a 
j)re*matuie luime'ne'lature ot liypeithe'tiead 
names, yet then eonditmiis eil hie* and 
eulture* and the* ])rogie*ssive* de'velopment 
e)l th(*se, in manilold e'eintaed and inter¬ 
course with neighbouiing anel e\en fai 
re*mote* hisloiic |)e'e)ple's and periexls, have* 
risen from the* elai kness eil theiusands ol 
year.^ ; and the-ir relation in time* to the 
latte'r has bee'U ree'ognise'd. 

'finis ])rehislori<' tinu*s have themselves 
become history. The- historical ae'eanint 
ol e‘ve*ry single* re'gion has he'iieelorth to 
be'gm with the* desciij)tion eil the* e)lde*st 
antieiuitie's e)l the soil that te*ll of man’s 
habitation, in oiele’r th(*reby to eibtain the 
chronologie al (omu'e tion with the* evolu¬ 
tion e)l the* hntory ol mankind generally, 
'fhat Is the jiakeejiitoleigical method eif 
histeirie al re_*se*arch. 

'The pedicemtology of man ha*' jirovcd the* 
Stone Age* tei be a general ])rimary stage 
ol eailiure* lor the wheile human race. 
All lurther general jirogress in culture 
was affected by the* discove'iy ol the art eil 
, . , metal-working—the extractiem 

-P . ot the me*tals freiin their ejres 
Cultur/ ‘ and forging of 

flu'tn. Tho later and latest 
eras of culture are the Metal Ag(*s, as 
oi)])ose*d to the Stone Ages. It is not the 
u.se ot metal in itself, but the above- 
mentioned metallurgical arts, that form 
the criterion of the advance of culture 
beyond the bounds of the Stone Age. 
Where, as in some parts of America, native 
copper was loimd in abundance, this red 
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malleable mineral could probably be employed, a few ornaments, weapons, and 
worked in th(' sana^ way as stone, without tools of metal bc'gan to be us(‘d. This 
any lurther progrc'ss neeessarily develop- metal is at first almost exelusivc'ly (:oj)per, 
ing therefrom. The same may a]i]dy to with only very little bronz('; iron is quite 
m c t e o r - i r on, absent. Copj k'i* 


which is said to 
have lH‘en used 
lor arrows, to- 
g e t h e r wit li 
stone points, by 
American tribes 
who were othiM - 
wise in the age 
o1 stone and but 




From stone to metallic form 


objects have 

been found in 
Wt'stern Switzer¬ 
land by Victor 
(iross, most 
exltuisively in 
Ftuud’s lake¬ 

dwelling station, 
winch otluM'wist* 


poorly civilis(‘d. 

In civilis('d 
lands it is ( liietly 
metal casting 
and the torging 
ot the heated 
metal w h i c h 
liave made it 
jiossible to ])ro- 
duce b(‘tt(*r wea¬ 
pons and tools 
and more willi¬ 
able ornaments. 
The worktMl 
metals are first 



.still belongs to 
tin- Sloiii' Ag(‘. 
1'h(‘ majority ot 
tht'si' are small 
dagg(‘rs, loriiu'd 
attiM't lu‘ pattern 
ot 1h(‘ thnt dag- 
g e r .s ; s {) m (* 
ah't'ady jxissess 
r 1 V (‘ t i n g tor 
iasleiiing tlu* 
b 1 a d (‘ t () a 
handle. d'lKM'e 
ari‘ also chisels 
and small awls 


(opper, tlien the 
alloy of c()})j)er 
and tin that 
bears tlie name 
() 1 c 1 a s s i c a 1 


Growth of the wings 

THF TRANSITION FROM STONE TO IRON 
This spiies c-f diagrams, repioducod from specimens in the British 
Miisonni, by permission of the Tnisices, shows how the stone axe- 
head was used as tlie nuidcl fot the metal axe or celt, and how that in 
turn was modified a.s workei s gained experience in the use of the metal 


in bone handles, 
bi'afls. and small 
o r n a m e n t a 1 
1 e a \' e , a n d 
hal( h(“ts ot till* 


bronze, and to tiu'se are soon added gold 
and—('sjH'cially in distnrts ricii in the 
metal, as in Spain —silver. T,.iter on tlu* 
extiau'tion ot non trom its ores and the 
torging ot that mi’tal are ihs('()vered. 

According t(^ this course ot iiietalhirgi«'al 
progress the first metal peiiod is distin- 
g^uished as the Hron/e Tiaiod, whiih is 
begun by a ('oj)}Ka' Period lasting iuok' 
or less long in different places. 'Plie .second 
or later metal period is the Iron PtTiod, in 
which we are living at the piesent day. 
Til the course (jf tinio, by giaduallv dis- 
jilacing bronze and coppi'r tioiu th(‘ rank 
ot metals worki'd tor weajious and tools, 
this Iron Ag(‘ has di'vcdojH'd to its present 
stage. ^ 

In (Vntral Euro])(' the j)ile-dwelhngs in 
tli(i lakes of Western .Switzerland again 
pre.scnt us with sjiecially clear and unin¬ 
terrupted series of illustrations of the 
progre.ss of culture from the Stone Ag(' to 
the Iron Age. Ending the Stone Age, wc 
find first a period ot transition, in whi('h, 
v^nhe sione continued to be j^rincipally 


loiin of lh(‘ simplest ston(‘ hatc'heis, with 
the i*dge liammeK'd out and broadc'iied. 
MiK'h htis ])ro\'ed the ('xistenci' ot a ('()pj)er 
Period corresjionding to this desiaiption 
in the lak(‘-dwellmg in tlu* Mond See in 
Austria, and in Hungary tlu* I'emains ot a 
t'oppi*!' Period are j)arii(ailaily Irecpuait. 
Parallel cas(*s also o('( ur in many otlu'r 
])arls ot Iuirop(‘, jiart icularly, as Vin how 
has jaoved, in the Sjianish^Pi'iiinsula, and 
in the Stone Ag(‘ graves of Ciijavia in 
Prussian Poland. These are the more 
important as they are most closely related 
to the conditions ot culture discovered in 
the ancient strata of Hissarlik-Troy. 
Further unmistakable analogies oi cur with 
v(;ry ancient finds in ('yjirus, and jirobably 
even with tlu^ oldest remains of Haby- 
lonian culture hitherto known. Hen*, too, 
we may include the finds of copjier in the 
Stone Age of Americ'a. 

vSo that in the normal and com])lele 
evolution of culture there .seems to be first 
a stratum of copper as the connecting link 
between the Stone and Metal Ages; and 
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WHEN HISTORY WAS DAWNING 


this must !)(' missing in those regions in 
whicli j)rogress Iroin 1h(‘ stoiu' to the 
metal culture was only brought about at a 
relatively later ])eriod by ('Xternal intlu- 
ences. This apjdies not only to all mofkam 
races in an age of stone, who obtanu'd 
. iiK'tal in recent tinu's only 
of the through contact with Ihnopoan 

. nations who had been Irving 

stone Age p,,,,,'. 

sands ot years, but, curiously (‘uougli, also 
to the gre^ater part ol Alric a, wheK* tlu' us(! 
of iron was pn^vakmt at a ]')n‘histori('ju-nod. 

Just ;.s the mod('rn Stoiu' iac(‘s j)ass(‘d 
straight ii'om tlu' Stone Age into th(‘mf)st 
highly-<lev('lop(‘d lion Age ot tlu* most 
advaiH'i'd cultun', so also t 1 k‘ stone stratum 
of ('eiitial and South Afr ica is imrnediatc'ly 
overlaid bva stratum ol non culture,whic h 
was bi'ouglit thene rn anc ient tunes, jcrob- 
ably (IncM't fi'oin l',g\’pK As there* is in 
h'gy))t and tlnoughoul North Atiica a 
regular develo])m(‘nt lioin the ('o|)pei*- 
bi'<tn/(‘l\‘irod to the compK'teiion ( iiltuie*, 
I'oii'esponding to the jnogiess ot the* 
inc'tal ('ultui'es ol huiopc' and Asia, tlu* 
point of tunc* is thus ( hionologically 
ti\(‘d at which this imjcoitant ek*mc‘nt 
■)t ('liltlire* w.rs transnuttc'd iiom Kuropc* 
to the' bku ks ot ('c-ntral and South Alric'a. 


In Western Switzerland the transition 
period of cojiper is followc'd without a 
gap in the devc‘k)j)nient by the Bronze 
IVriod jiroper. With the introduction ot 
bronze all the conditions of life were more 
highly develo]K*d in tlu* semse ot nu'rc'ased 
(ailturc*. With bc'ttc'r tools the stations ot 
tlu* Bronze Age could be erected at a 
greater distance trorn the bank, often two 
hunclred to three hunched yards: the 
>j)ace thc'v take? up is also much greater. 
The piles are not only bettc'i* ])ieserved, 
acc'oidmg as the tunc* of their being driven 
in more nc*arly aj)prc)achc‘s our own, but 
thc'V are also bt*tter work(‘cl, an* oftc.*n 
scjuarc*, and the* points that arc* rammc*d into 
the lakc*-bc)ttom an* betten* c ut. dhe settk*- 
meiits ot the* Bron/c* Age ottc'n cov(.*r an 
arc'a of sc*veral hunclred square* yards, 
ancl an* no long(*r c-omparalivc*ly mean 
\-iilages, as in tlu* Stone 

. Age*; the ])ile s(‘ttk*mc.*nts 

Civilisation in / i> a n 

„ * ot the* Bronze Age are wi‘11- 

Bronze Age . , i . 

organisfcl market towns 

and c‘vc‘n lloniishing small cilic‘s, where 
a certain luxury aln*acly t>rc‘vails. The 
])ioclucls ot their mclustry arc* graced by 
that bc-aiitv aiul c'lc'gancc* ol iorm that 
only an achaiicc'd civilisation c'an create. 
As in the* Ntouc* .\"e. so also in the Bronzci 
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of Central and Northern Kuro})(\ 
the most imi)()rtant \vorking-iinj)lemenl, 
wliicli was, liowever, also used as a 
weapon, was tlie axe, or celt. 'I'he most 
]>rimitive torms of axes, like the above- 
mentioned coj)])er ax(‘s, still resianble the 
sim})]e stone axes ; like these, th(‘y have 
no sjXTial eontrivanet' lor lastenin,e: the 
handle. In more dex’eloju'd forms ol 
axes such contrivances tor tasUaiin^' the 
handle a])j)ear first in th(‘ iorin ol sli^dit 
tlanf^es, which be('om(' wider and wider ; 
finally tlu'v di'veloj) into rt'i^uilar wini^s, 
whi('h, by (uirvin^ towards oiu' anotlu*r, 
develo]) into two almost c1os(m 1 latiaal 
semi-canals on th(‘ uj)p('r side ot the celt. 


used lor makin^^ tht'ir weapons and 
lools in the ])eriods of transition, they 
still imitate the old lonns n'ceived Iroin 
their forelathers. Just as the lirst metal 
axes of copjH'r aie copies ol the stone 
axes, so also, wlum iron first became 
known, wi'n* wt'a|)ons made ol this metal 
which corresponded in lorm to tlu' bronze 
wea])ons that had hitherto been used. 

The Bronze Piniod was first proved 
to have b('(‘n a comj)l(‘le lorm ol ('ultiin' 
in the North ol Kuroju'— in North (iermany 
and Scandinavia. W'e have' now suc- 
ct‘t*d(‘d m 1 ‘stabhshinf^ th(‘ lact that it 
was a pn'liminaiv staf^t* ol the lion A^e. in 
locally original de\'i‘loj)ment. in all ancuTt 



'UL STORY OF MAN S PROGRESS 


Seven towns of Troy were built upon tins hill, one above the rums of the other, the earliest dating from 3000 B.C. , 
and the brilliant excavations of Dr. Henry Schlieinaiin, which have won him immortal fame, nave contributed 
more to our knowledge of tlie history of mankind than any other excavations in our time, as on thlysite is 
concentrated a continuous record of man’s pi ogress from the late Stone Age to the height of Greek civilisation. 


In the hollow cells a simjilc sotket for 
the handle was cast in the making ; an 
additional means ol fastening the handle 
was provided in a loo]), which also occurs 
on winged celts. Bi‘sides the celt, or 
axe-blade, broad and narrow chisels ot 
bronze occur in various forms lor working 
wood. A second clntd ty])e ol instrument 
is the one-edged bronze knih* with ek'gantly 
curved back and a handle tongue. 

The manner in which iron was found in 
the lake-dwellings, as mentioned above, 
shows the gradual develojiment of a ])eriod 
of transition between a Bronze and an 
Iron Age. In sjiite ol the difference 
in the material which the lake-dwellers 
17S 


centres of culture. It is vM'y remarkabh* 
that the civilised states ol tin* New World 
also emjiloyed only co])j)er and bronze 
a.s working nudals. Thus the Peruvians 
did not know iron any more than the 
other American iieojiles until they came 
in contact with Euro])(‘an influences. 
Besides cotijier and bronze they had tin 
and lead, gold and silver. Tln‘ Peruvian 
bronzes contain silver to the extent of 
five to ten jier cent, 'i'here are axes or 
celts of bronze similar to the rudest of the 
first European beginnings in metal cor¬ 
responding in form to the simjile stone axe. 
Many of the other forms of weapons 
and imydements familiar in the Bronze 
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A WINE MERCHANTS CELLAR IN ANCIENT TROY 
Nuio colossal earthen jars weie discovered by Dr. Schlieniann in the depths of the Temple f 1 
Athena. They had evidently belonged to some wine merchant’s cellar in the pre-Hellenic period. 


of till" 01(1 
World vv(‘n‘ also 
made ol bronzt' 
or coj:)j)er in 
America ; semi¬ 
lunar knives with 
a handle in th(‘ 
middle, lance- 
heads and arrow¬ 
heads, swords, 
war-chibs like 
morninp; stars, 
etc. At the same 
time weapons 
and implements 
')i sloiif still 
remaiiu'd in ns(\ 

In the Old 
Woild profi^rt'ss 
beyond bioii/i' is 
eveiywlu'ie du(‘ 
to iron. 

One jilace has 
be(‘n loiind and 
most cornplett'ly investij^ated alter the 
method ol j)aheontolo^ieal U'search, with 
all tht‘ lu'l]) atlordetl by au'ha’olo;.^ieal and 
historical x ienee, whei'e. in oxeiU ini; eco¬ 
logical strata, th<' evidenci's have betai 
loimd ot a progressive <h‘\ el()pment ol tul- 
tme Irom tlu* end ol the' Stone A^e down to 
the brilliant dav"' ol (ineco-Komiin hi^toi v. 


'riiere the clironoloeieal connection has 
bi*(‘n olitained. not only lor the metal 
jK-riods, but aKo tor the end ol the Neolithic 
PiM iod. I'liisinost important ])lace is'lVoy, 
th(‘ citadel-hill ol Hi-^sarlik, by thetxcava- 
tion ol wliuh H(‘in \’Schlieniann has won 
immortal lame*. Schliemann’s t'xcavations, 
'-ni)plem(Mil(Hl and completed in deci- 
siv(‘ manner by 
Dbrjiteld, hav(‘ 
brought about tlu 
most important 
advancement of the 
history of mankind 
that our age can 
show. 

Virchow’s name 
is inseparably 
associated with 
S c h 1 i e m a n n ’ s. 
Flirtwangler. in his 
account, based on 
})ersonal observa¬ 
tion, ot the. results 
ol the excavations 
at Troy, has accom- 
])lished the great 
service ot exactly 
determining the 
chronological con¬ 
nections ol the pre¬ 
historic with the 
historic eras, and 
thereby linking the 
former to history. 
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EXCAVATIONS IN THE TEMPLE OF ATHENA AT TROY 


Dr. Schlicmann's discoveries in the ruins of this temple and the ruins of older buildings 
beneath it were among the richest in the entire annals of archaeological research. 
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{lit the' sjH)t on whn h it.nliiion pl.ltCil 
Homeric rr(\v h'nrtwun^li i) there rc,i}l\' 

hits stood <1 st;ito/y cit.idel, which w.is t'dii- 
lomponineoiis with the ol Mvvena'. 

tho epoch of the A;^ameiiinon oi lei^end, was 
intimately related to Mycena‘an culture, and 
at the same time corresponds most exactly to 
the idea of Troy underlying: the old epic 
The citadel-hill ol Troy tenninat(‘s a 
ridge of heiglris stndchiug wt'stward from 
Mount Ida, almost jiarallel to 
even Helk\s})()nt, and sloj)es 

ownson into tht‘ drojan })lain 

* or the valley ol th(‘S('aman(ler. 
The natural hill itself is not x eryhigh, Init 
it was overlaid by enormous laytTs ol ruins 
of buildings and walls, wheu'by it has been 
considerably incaeased not only in heiglit, 
but also in breadth. Stratum aIttT stratum 
lies one ujxm the othi'r likt‘ the leaves ol 
a bud, so that the history ol tlu' habitation 
of this venerable ])lac(' from the most 
ancient times can be ix'ad from these strata 
which hav(‘ been opened uj) by Schhemann 
and Ddrpfeld, as horn tlu' leaves of a book. 
The oi'iginal ground ol th(‘ hill-plateau now 
lies some sixty f('(‘t above the jdain, but the 
latter may have been raised sonudhing like 
sixteen to twenty l(‘(‘t by alluvial deposits 
since the Trojan W'ar. Th(‘ whole stiatum 
of I'uins lying on the original giound of the 
hill, which Scdilieinann opcuied u]), amounts 
to about fifty-two and a half feet. Sc lihe- 
mann distinguislu'd s(*yen or eight different 
layer's or strata, cori'es])onding to as many 
towns VN'hich wei'(‘ succt'ssively budt on 
this hill, one on the nuns of tlie otlu'r. 

The low(\sl stratum, lying immediately 
on the original ground, Indongs accordingly 
to the oklest, or fii'st town, on the citachd- 
hill of Troy. I'urtwangler says : 

By moderate computation tliis sidtle- 
ment must Ix'loug to tlie first liult of tlie 
third milleumum before (dirist, but it may 
very well dat(' back ('ven to the fourth 
milh'nmum. The mliabitants already use«l 
co}>pcr impleuUMits in addition to stone ones. 
Their wh(»le culture is most clo'.('ly connected 
with that which prevaih'd in t'entral Iniropc^ 
duniig tlu‘('opper I’eriod. ('lay 
The First vessels of the ('opper J’eriotl from 
Town Lake Mond, in Austria, agree 

of Troy comiiletely wTtli those of the first 
Trojan town Troy rejiresents 
only an offshoot of ('entral Huropean cul¬ 
ture, and its inhabitants were in all prob¬ 
ability of Jhiroj^iean origin 

We have already learned that the Copper 
Period i.s the end of the Neolithic Period 
and the beginning of the Medal Age. 

In the first Trojan towm ther'e is still 
extraordinarily little metal used, the axes, 
i8o 


h;if(‘)i(‘fs, kiiivts, and saws still Ixung 
oi stone, of ilio liiinilidr Cent ml European 
types, and ol the sariK' mafenaJs, among 
wliich n(‘j>ld‘ib‘ is j^nviicuJurly frequent. 
Other mat(*iials arc scipcnfine, diorife 
liorphyry, hematife, flint, etc. 

The foi'ms ol tlK'se irn|ilem(‘nts corre¬ 
spond enfiicdy to those of the later vStone 
Age of Etnoiie, d'h(‘ char*acler of the 
ceramics also conforms in many n'spects, 
according to \brchow, to that of the Euro¬ 
pean vStorie Age ; and the Slone Age tiiids 
at Hill mil', in Bosnia, and similar ones in 
'ITansylvania semn especially to offer close 
analogies. It would lie a highly important 
stej) towar'd coniuxding history with the 
Nt‘olithic Ptaiod il the trist town could be 
even more closely in\’estigated, and jicrhaps 
more shar'jily divided horn that seconcl 
stratum wdiieh lies bed ween it and the 
stialiim descrilx'd by Sehlieanann as the 
second or luirnt city, and wdiich Schlie- 
rnann alleiwaid st'jiaraled into two strata, 
cor'r(‘s])onding to two towns. Perhaps the 
nudal comes only ti'om tli(‘ second or 
higher stratum under the burnt ('ity. Jii 
that case tlu* oldest would ludong jnir'ely 


The First 


to Hk' Stone Age*. The eia'arnies 

«... would siH'in to coulradicl 
Period of I' , 1 

— , this, r urtwang er ('ontinues : 

Troy s Glory 

High above* the first t(^vvn. a 
<lee}) layer of debris, is the* leve*! surface* ol 
tlu* se*cou(l town, whuli must at least lx* 
dated back to the* s(*cond hall ol tlu* thiid 
milU*umum lx*lore' ('hrist. It was the first 
p(*ri(«l of'IVoy’s glorv Mightv walls i)roteM't('d 
the cit.idel. 'I'hree difk*re*nl building periods 
may he distmguislK‘(l Tlu* walls were brought 
out .1 long way and strcngtlu*iu*d. and 
magmfic(*ut new' gate*s were* built. During the 
third period ol this s(*eond city a prince*, 
fond of splendour, h.id tlu* old narrow galt> 
w.iy replaced by m.agmficent |)rf)pyl;ea and 
a large hail-e*rection with a vestibule. A 
gre*at eonfl.igration ele.stroyc'el his citaelcl. 
A treasure w'as found by Schliemann - he 
called it Priam's treasure*- in the iipjxT part 
eil the citadel wall, wdiich was made of straw' 
bricks 'J'lu* tools of the second city are still 
jiarlly of stone, but alsei jiartly of bronze, so 
that they already belemg to the Bronze Age. 

The* general character eif culture is, 
according to Enrtwanglei', still t\ssentially 
Central Einojiean. And yet many an indi¬ 
viduality lias dcv(*lo])e‘d, and tlie influence 
of JIahyleTnian culture is everywhere 
ajrparent, although it does not go very deej). 
To this influence our authority chiefly 
attributes the occurience of a few pots 
turned on the wheel, especially flat dishes ; 
for the potter's wheel was still quite 



THE EXCAVATIONS AT TROY: REVEALING THE WALL OF THE ACROPOLIS 

A view of the great substruction wall of the acropolis of the second city of Troy, on the west side, c’ose to 
the south-west gate : (a) is the paved road, which leads from the S.W. gate down to the plain; (b) is the 
continuation of the great acropolis-wall of the second city on the west side of the S.W. gate; (c) is the foundation 
Qf the paved road and the quadrangular pier to strengthen it; (d) marks the masonry added by the third settlers. 

l8l 
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unknown at (hat time in Enro/H'. and cvon 
at a post so far advanctvl toward the East 
as Cyprus, wink* in E^^ypt and JkdwJonia 
it had been in use from tlie eaiiii^st tinu's. 
In this period also Troy inelines more to 
C entral luirojX' as its c»‘ntre oi .gravity, 
but remains far Ix'hind the peiuhar 
development that bron/i' woik attaint'd 
there ; in the metal tools no advance is 
_ _ made on the lorms ot t ht' C'opper 

CulturV ^ Peiiod. Into any close rt'lation 
. « with ('vprus it dot's not ctmie ; 

° only the basis nt tht'ir cnltuit' 

is commtin to both, lint this basis had a 
wide raiif^e, rt'lics litim (ieiinan thstru'ts 
being oitcn mtat' clt'stly rt'latt'd tt) the 
Trojan ones tlian are those Irom ('ypiu^. 

'J'lio brilliant ix'iiod of the second cit\ 
is lt)llo\vt'd by a lon.i; peno<l of decline tor 
I'roy. J'tuins art' ])iled n]>on nuns, walls 
rise u[»on walls, tint t'ach pooiei than the 
others ; no iit'w cit<idt'l walls, no gatt's. no 
]ialaccs belong to this period, in which thret* 


strata the third, fourth, and tifth towns — 
are distingnislu'd. The first half of tlie second 
nnllenninm fiefort' ( hrisl must at least be 
regault'd as the time of this deposit. 'Idle in- 
Inibitants evidently remained the .same, and 
their culture is that of the sc'contl city. Hut 
no ])roL»re,s was made ; nothing but stagna¬ 
tion . the same' lorms of vessels continue to 
be m.ide, the same decoratc'd wdiorls. 
N.iturally, no acti\e intercourse willi abroad 
could dexeloj^ in this ])(‘nod. And yet this 
was the liiiK' when an active* civilised life 
bi'gaii to develoj) on the islands ot the /Egean 
Sc'a and on the c'ast coast of (treece, which 
w.is to bloom in all its sjih'iidour in the 
following period d'o tins time the finds at 
d heia iK'long, wlu're the ])ott(*ry, all tiiriK'd 
on th(' wlu't'l, IS already jiaintc'd with a so- 
called \arnish ('olour winch shiiu's like metal 
and in which phints, llowers. iind animals are 
ti(‘at('il 111 (piitc* a new and jiroinising nalural- 
istic '>t\’lc‘ hitlu'ito unheard of in Ibirope*. 
In ('vprus. too, tlu' decoration oi pottery 
il(‘\ eloped ('\c (‘(‘dingh ill wealth .ind \ .iiiety 
ill tins pc'riod ol th(' Hron/e Age. I'roy, on 
the othc'E hand, is poor and degener.itc' 

Uut a iK'W' ])i'riod ol jirospc'- 
iity ariived lor d'loy, too; 
this is thc‘ sixth town. l<ic.h 
and iiowc'rtui ])rmcc's again 
rulc'd in this citadel 'They en- 
l.irged It far Ix'vond its lormer 
{'oinpass. 'rhe\' tuiilt siroig 
ne w walls the* old oni*s h ni 
long since* sunk in ruins 
not ol small stoiu*s and straw 
bri(d\s as belore*, but ol l.irge, 
smooth blocks. ,ind gate's and 
turrets. They did not have 
the* sir)j)iug mound ol rums 
Ic've'llc'd, as the* lords of the 
second city had done. the*y 
let the new buildings rise* in 
te*rr.ic'C's, on the* ruins eit the 
old , statelv iiKinsions with 
wide*, <!('(*]) halls, c eive’ied the 
acreipolis. ('onstant inter¬ 
course c'Xisted with thejinnces 
of (Ire-e ce*. wboat that time - - 
the second half of the se*conel 
mille*nnium b^'fore ('hrist - 
built the'ir citadels wdth 
iyede)]iean waills. d'he d'l-eijans 
employeel the same peculiar, 
ee)nstantly-re*curring small 
projections in their walls that 
we tinel in a .Mycena'an towm 
on L.ake Ceijiais in liex'otia. 

And, above alb the Trojans 
now' providc'd themselveswitli 
those beautiful vessels pain¬ 
ted with shining colour that 
characterise Mycena'an cul¬ 
ture in (iieece, anil whose 
natural style liad so wonder¬ 
fully de veloped there on the 
basis of the attempts that we 
loundat 'fhera. In 'I'roy these 









THE TREAbURh. OF PRIAM. KING OF TROY. A COLLECTION REVEALED BY THE EXCAVATIONS 

This remarkablp colloction of ipgal treasurp compiises the key of the treasure-house (at top of picture in 
(eufre); and, under and about the key, a number of golden diadems, fillets, earrings, and smaller jewels. On 
the shelf below there are a number of silver talents and vessels of silver and gold; while below them is a .senes 
of silver vases and a ciuious plate of copper. A variety of weapons and helmet crests of copper and 
bronze aie displayed beneath, and on the floor are a ve.ssel, a cauldron and a shield, all made of copper. 


thinps rau.scd snnu' iinitatinn, Init th('rfs\ilts 
rtMUaincd lar behind Iho ()nj.;in.ds. d'lic liviiiiz, 
niKiginativc coiut’plion oi llu' n.dural was 
t'lo' cd to llic'Troj.in ; lliu liouu*-ni.uU’poUurv 
kc'jd, on tlK‘ wliolo, to its un]>aintcd vcssi-ls. 
although tlu‘so wore now almost cntiirly 
inadt' on tlu' wIkm I. 

Yet what chudly inton’sts us is tin* his¬ 
torical. d'ho .sixth town, too. was suddenly 
given up, destroyed, a ml biinit. What follows 
it arc again only j^oor settlements. Its 


ilestruction mtist have taken place about 
the end of the .Mycena'an epoch of culture. 
The seventh town, which is built immediately 
on the ruins of the sixth, sliows, already, 
other and later culture. It had long been 
suspected that a historical kernel was con- 
ei'aleil in tlu' legend of Troy—now wc 
have the monumental c(mfirmation. Tnerc 
really was a Troy, which was strong and 
great at the sanu' time as the rulers of 
Mycena‘, rich in gold ami treasure, held 
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harmswokth history of the world 


sway in (;roc'cc. And lliat Trov was des¬ 
troyed—wc' may now safely affirm, from 
this a.Lin'ement belw('en leliesand li-oend —by 
f »teek piiiK'c's of llu* AIvci'iKean epot'h, wliom 
the lej^eiul calls Ai^amemnon and his nun. 

Tlio sevtmtli and mi^lilli towns, built 
soon altm* the destnution ol the sixlh, 
slunv an inltTi iiption in tlie intercourse 
will] (iiw'ce. Jlk're tlu* ]\Iveena‘an period 
was broken by tlu' disphnianenl ol pt^oples 
known as the Doric ini^rafion, and tlial 
rich civilised hie was replaci'd by a i(*laj)se 
into the sc'ini-barbaru' ('onditions of the 
Nortli. In d io\-, too, we piM Cidvc' a period 
ol ih'clint', a relajise into a stajL^i' loni^ 
sinc(.* past : black hand-nKid(‘ ax'ssoIs, 
wliich in llK'ir loiin and decoration air' 
stiikin,r:ly Jikt' iIk' lionie-inade pots usual 
in Italy, espc'tially hdruiia and hatiuin, 
in the first jiart ol tlu' hrsf nnlk'iininin 
iK'fore (dirist.’’ h'inally, tlu' Mweiitli town 
also lurnislH's inferioriinporti'd(in'ek vast-s 
\\itli paintiiiii, thoiiqh coinini^ not hoin 
(iree(‘ itsi'lf. but from tlu' ('oast of Asia 


Minor, wlu're (iir'eks liad settled in connec¬ 
tion with tlie Dori(' inif>^rati()n. “ Tht 
..Tolic colonisation of dVoas brout^ht 
Ilium no Irc'sh prosfXTity. Other |)lac(\s 
rose. Troy ri'inained a niiserabk' village. 
In the Helk'jiistic ])eriod tlie sky clears 
ov('r Troy. What Ale.xaiuh'r intended, 
l.vdinai'hns carried out ; he restores 
Ihinn to th(' jik'u'e of a leal city with 
lU'w walls, and eri'i'ts a in.agniticent 
b'lnpk' to AtheiK' on the foj) of the acro- 

^ et artistic creation ('anu' 
to no real jierfi'ction. It was only wdien tlu' 
gri'at nuMi of Koine, mindfnl ol their 
J rojan aiK'estors, began to inteir'st them- 
s(‘lv(y in the ])lact*, that new lih' bloomed 
on dVoy's ruins.” 

llic ,i^<'ol(gical - ai cli.eohgic al 
nu'tho I lelales hisioiy. merely K'h'ing 
upon the nioinnnenls of the soil, without 
leijuning writlen evideiici's. Pie-history 
has ht're attanu'd its caid : it has bt'conie 
lilt'd)! V. |(>it\.\\i-s Kaxki- 


the REMARKABLE CHARACTER OF THE' EXCAVATIONS" AT t 7 oY 

clear iu this vieV^*that°7hc'^ground^^^^^ beforrTxia“ltin*e ’ 

deep trench was e„t, as show., h. tl.e Uh.slratioa. throu"*? tte'„^{f^‘a?hk,‘\'h1 cSadlr'own^ 
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THE GREAT STEPS IN AAN’S 

DEVELOPMENT 

BY PROFESSOR JOSEPH KOHLER 


THE MATERIAL PROGRESS OF MANKIND 


T he opinion tliat onr own t iicnnistaiiocs 
aiul aliaiis an* llu* only st.nulani !or 
jnclpnii^i; nniN’cr^al Imloiv has Iohl^ hci'ii 
ohsoh'U*. Onr (la\-, with its oonn-plions. 
Ix'licls, liopr-. and cndcavonrs, is hut a 
tiny }>oition ol tlm jusl ; joi thoiisainls ol 
\'(‘ais peoples have e\is(r(I W'h(» hav<“ h\’(‘d 
in olhei intelax Inal spheies tlian onis, 
who have pin sne<l ot hei ideaE. 

'rh(' sUid\' ol histoi\’ do(‘- not eoH'lst in 
an exaininat ion ol the )>ast piop'cted as it 
weie. into the pie-a'iit : it is thestnd\’ol the 
past (Oiisideied as a pait ol the eoiislant 
( oinint; »ind i^oini.; ol men. ,\ndniordei to 
!)(•( oim* (pialilied as hnloi laiis w e nin-t In st 
ol all at lam a point vi view lioin w hu h we 
maw independently ol tinu*. Ix'lioM histoiy 
with all Its L;ieal e\enlslil( hy; as thomih 
w'(' weie men who had as('<-nd(‘d to some 
<'levation in the uni\eise lioin whuh they 
(oiihl look down n|»oii the wlude lOth 
Imii.l; as a iim1\' 
helol e them. I hi > 

Is rendered po--ib' ■ 

(liioiii^h th(‘ power 
ot ahstiaction ,qam(*(l 
horn a study ot his- 
lo! \*: It ('iial >le-> ns, 
on tin* one hand, to 
adaj)t oni'-eKes to 
sti<ni,L;i’ times and 
behels, and. on the 
othei, to look upon 
our own da\' — all 
time to its contein- 
poiaiy men obi< c- 
li\Y'ly, a-' a men’ hour 
of the ai^es ot liiunan 
development. W (’ 
mn<t learn to escajie 
Irom the' ])n‘sent, to 
wathdraw ourselves 

Irom that whicdi we 
may call tlu’ t yranny 
oi our own time’. 

From univeisal 
history we obtain a 


picture of tlu* de\elopment ol humanity— 
that Is, th(‘ (h’vi’lopuH'nt ot tlu* vaiious 
a('tiye therms or jinnciples inheient in 
man. I>y these an^ meant tlu* active 
jiimciples innate in mankind in the 
ar^pn'e^al(‘, m contradistinction to those 
which may ('Xist m .single individuals 
or in sin.eh* i.ici s. 

d'he result ol developnu'iit i^ called 
“ eix ihsation ” - the state ot inlelloctnal 
heinyy and ol outward, material life, 
.ittaiiu'd by a people tlnoii^^b evolution. 
Althon.eii spiritual and inati'iial culture 
tlow into e.K h other, llu'v may be sej'jarated 
to this extent : as a physusal bcin^ 
endowed with senses, man eiideiiv'ours to 
obtain satist.K'tion ol his lu'eds, and strives 
joi a position in relation to his i nviron- 
ment eorrespondiiiL; with the (*ftoi is he has 
m.nle to ol)tain wellare : as a teelinp;, 
in(|nnin“, sjuritnal 1)ein{,; he contaiirs 
within him an ever- 
piesenl dc'sire to fuse 
tlu* multitude ot 
se[>arat(.‘ impressions 
he leceive^ into unity, 
and to stru.Lmlo for¬ 
ward until he arrives 
ai a conception of tlie 
work! and oi lile. 

“ Mat(‘rial civilisa¬ 
tion ” is the mode ol 
lite throu/,i:h whicdi 
the obstacles opposed 
to humanity may 
be oven'ome. By 
the siirmoimtinf^ ot 
obstacles is meant 
the conquering of 
enemies, parti cu 1 a rl y 
of hostile animals, 
the obtaining ol 
means lor tlu* preser¬ 
vation of existence, 
and the employing of 
these means for the 
iiK'rease of bodily 
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THE PRIMITIVE ART OF WEAVING 
The art of weaving arose from plaiting, and soon 
developed to perfection, the American Indians and most 
primitive peoples of our own day being skilled weavers. 
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OUR OWN DAY COMPARED WITH THE 
HISTORIC PAST 

Our day, with its conception.s, beliefs, hopes, and endea¬ 
vours, is but a tiny portion of the past; for thousands of 
years peoples have existed who have lived in other intel¬ 
lectual spheres than ours, who have pursued other ideals. 
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welfare. In iTs])ect of inatciial rivilisa- 
lion man pa^^scs tliroujLi;!! staples that 
(lifter widt'lv from one another, tliat vary 
ata'onlini^ to tlie manner in wiiieli the 
nef'essities lor existence are obtained, 
and accordin.i,^ to the way in which eneniie'; 
are withstood lor the sale^Miardiiif^ ol life, 
weltaD‘, and aetpiisitions already (gained. 
Ka('es an‘ s]H)ken ol as siijiporliiif; tlunn- 
selves by the chase and tishiiiL;, or by cattle- 
breedim; and larmin^, ai'coidinf^ to 
wlK'tluM they are aeenstoined to derivt* 
subsistence diiA'ctlv from “ natnie im- 
ad(»rned,” oi‘ by means ol tlie (ailtixatioii 
and nhlisation ol natnr.il jnodiicts. 

No sharp line ol dislmetion, however, 
m.iy be (Irawn. It is inadmissililt* to 
speak o! iac(‘N as snj)])ortiiit; themsehes 
solely by hunt in,!.; and lislmi!;, lor the 
vtn \' saint* peoples leed on pi'odncts ol tlu* 
soil whertAt'i the\‘ are loiind and recog¬ 
nised as means of siibsislt'iice. They 
livt‘. It is true, upon llesli and but aKo 
upon loots and the hint ol wild tret"-. 
While m this state ol t ivilisation, man 
ax'ails hmisell only ol (hat whitli Xainre 
plant's bt'loK* him : he neither adapts 
Xatnit' to Ills dt'sire. to his needs, or to Ills 
mannt'i ol h\ini;. noi nndei stands Ikav to 
do it. He (Mil make no Initlu'r iise ol 
X.itiin* tlhin to actpiiit' a knowli'dm' ol tht* 
sources ol suj^j'h , o| how to s^i/e lime and 
oppoi t nnlt^'. and to o\ ei ( ome I lit* obstac It's 
ol lilt* in his own ti'intoiw lb' ascertains 
the haunts ol j-Miik'. distoxars how’ to 
obtain tish, explores lor wild hoiit'y oi 
edible roots, learns to ('limb the l.dled 
trees and to let iiimsi'll down into the 
deepest cax’es ; but he lat ks the ability to 
cultivate Xatnre, to < aiist* her to produce 
accordimr to his walk 

(gradually the oik* jTase amal/.;ama1 1 's 
with tilt' other. It is not seldom that 
hiintini; tribes hax’t' small tracts ol land 
on xvhit'h tht'y raist* a lew ?^dible plants. 

(Ibserxxation t)l Xatnrt'tt'at'hes tlu'in that 
f;erms dex’elop troin lalli*n seeds, and 
leads of itself to the idt'a that it is not best 
to alloxv plants to f^roxv up xvild, and that 
it xvoiild be exjH'dit'iit to clt'ar the surround¬ 
ing ground lor tht'ir better growth. And 
xvhen this stage is reacht'd, the next stt*])— 
not to allow .st'eds to spring np by (dianct*, 
but to ])lac(‘ tliein in the soil one’s self— 
is not very far off ; and thus tb« mere 
acquisition ol Xatnr(‘’s raxv vegetable jiro- 
duets gixTs jdaet* to agriculture. Oltcn 
enough xvc observe instances of the men ol 
a group) carrying on hunting o])erations, 



















THE GREAT STEPS IN MAN^S DEVELOPMENT 


Having," made himself weapons, man did 
not employ tla'in in fights willi animals 
only ; he also used them on his Jellow-mrn, 
and at the same time arose tlu* ne('(‘ssily 
for protective coverings—that is, the need 
for a means of neutralising lh(‘ eliect of 
W(*a}K)ns on the body, 'fliiis lollowi'd tlu‘ 
invTntion of the shield as a })ot table 
shelter, of the coat of mail ami ol the 
helmet, and of armour in general in all its 
different lorins and varieties. 

Together with wi'ations, nt(‘n''ils aie 
chara('teristic of material eultun*. I'ti'nsils 
are implem(‘nts used in the arts of )usi((‘, 
domestic and industrial; they aie instill¬ 
ments which enabli' us to increase our 
power oviM* Naturi'. Some utensils havi' 
umhM'gone the saim* trauslormations as /a 
have weapons; others ha\’e their ov\ n 
indepemUmt liistoi y. J us( as t he (‘dges 
ot shells served as patlians ioi knile- W 
blades, so (lid hollow stones, 
the shells ol crustai cans or 




.V e.ui.T«.n.a joining logi 

THE WONDERFUL ADVANCE IN AGRICULTURE into an 'i‘e 

These pictures present a striking contrast: the sullen clod with his primitive ., , ^ 

loe, and the great Canadian reaper drawn by thirty horses, both in use to-day, possi ble t O 


P " ‘ - M ms( 11 

^ THi: MAN WITH THE HOE 
From the painting by Millet 

^ ol toi toisC'^. l)econu‘mocjels for 
(IinIh's and ha* ins. From the 
' il.-covtry oi tlu‘ im]>ervioiis- 
ness ot (hied e.ilth, the 
jH.)tl< ? ail dt'Veloped ; it he- 
canie possililc to mould clay 
into d('sired slia]H‘s while 
Tno^t. and lluai. wluMi dry, to 
(anp!o\ d in its ne'v torm as a 
ve^s(‘l lor holding iKpnds ; lor 
that wlmh has always been 
ot llu‘ giiMtesl importama* in 
thr niakii’g ol iil(‘nsi]s h.is 
been the (aking advamtage of 
two oppo-iU' ('harac'ti'risiies 
ciiNpia\cd I)\ a materi.il dur¬ 
ing tlie dittca'riit stage's ot 
its manufacture—plastii'ity, 
\vhi('h admits of its first being 
moulded into various forms, 
and another quality, winch 
causes it atteiAvard to stitlt'ii 
into solidity and strength. 

A Inrther acqn sition was 
the art of braiding and jdait- 
ing, the joining tog('lher ol 
tlexibli' materials in such a 
way that they held tog(diu'r 
by force of friction alone. 

, Thus coherent, diiTable fabrics 
may be produci'd, and by 
I joining togtdher small parts 
into an aggnegate it is also 
Jay. possible to gjve a definite 
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* The way in which man has protected him- shows the earliest form of chain mail. In ▼ 

self against his foes in battle, and the the second we sec the armour of the Roman 

gradual progress and decline of such legionary, while the tlhrd shows the heavy 

methods, IS shown in these pictures. The ■ accoutrement of a mediaeval wariior. A 

first isfroni the monuments of Nineveh, and ■ helmet of the same period is also shown, 

MAN S METAL DRESS . THE DEVELOPMENT OF ARMOUR FROM ANCIENT TO MEDIEVAL TIMES 


/omi (o (/ii* whole <111(1 to acLipt it to 
various iisv.s. The qiialily of aclapfahilily 
is csptTially dcvcloiu'd in (hi* products ot 
jdaitiiif;, ])utthc (pudityot inipt'rvioiisucss 
is lackinpj. Wickerwork was usvd not only 
in the lorm ol baskets, but also in otlu'r 
shapiCS, as mt'aiis for ])rol<‘ction 
Growth of .slu‘ller, as material tor 

A*ts lyin^^ and 

® bindint;. Tiic ait ot weaving 

arises Iroin plaiting, and along with it eonu* 
methods lor spinning thread. It tints 
becomes })()s.siblt‘ to make an imnumse 
number oi different iiseiiil aitides out ol 
shapeless vegidabh* material. Fibn^s are 
rendered more durable by being bound 
together, and textures formed Irom 
threads an* ada})t(*d to the most various 
uses of lile. This has an influence on the 
dcvelopnu‘nt of weapons also : bow¬ 
strings, slings, and lassos jiresuppose a 
rudimentaiy knowl(*dge, at least, oi the 
textile arts ; and a^ knowledge increases, 
so are the prodnets improved in turn. 

Means for eoiu eyanee are also invented, 
that difficulties arising from distance may 
be overcome. At first men carry burdens 
upon their backs, heads, or shoulders, or 
in the hand, jdacing whatever they wish 
to transport in a utensil--a ba.sket or a 
piece of cloth—thus jirodncing a coherent 
whole ; later, in order to render convey¬ 
ance still more convenient, handle.'-' are 
invented. Objects an* dragged along the 
ground, and from an effort to save them 


f/'om inpirv tin* idt'a ol sledges d('\’(‘l()ps. 
1 'lniigs that an* round (*nough an* lobcd 
to their destinations ; this leads to the 
invention ol rollers and win'els. matenals 
of re(\inred lorm being brought into 
combination with nuhmeulary agents oi 
encular motion, and thus, through a 
rotary, a hori/.(*utal uu)\i'uu‘nl isohtauu'd ; 
and so tin* lorce ol giavily madi* usf ol, 
coiisisleiuy ot motion ))ioeiired. and the 
hindering i*ftt'el oi irietion o\a*rconu' to 
th<* gn'alesl possible degree. 

M(*ans lor carrying inanimate objects 
once invented, it is not long l)eloii* they 
are put to use for tin* convt'yaiice t)l man 
liimst*!! : thus mi tliods lor the trails 
])ortation ol human lu'mgs an* (hscov(*rt‘d 
in the same mannei' as the means lor the 
carnage ol goods. 

In primiti\'e times trarrsportation by 
water is emjilnyed to a far greater extent 
than by land. Alan h'anis how to swim 
in th(* same way as other animals do, by 
diseov(*ring how to ri'])ress bis struggU*'^, 
translorming them into definite, regular 
, movements. The sight ol 

objei'ts alloat must, through un- 
Boafs t'mi.scioiis analysis — exjK'rience 

* —have taught men to make 

light, water-tight structures for tlu* 

conveyance of goods upon w^ater, and, 
later, for the use oi man himself. The pole 
by which the first raft was pu.slicd along 
develoj)ecl into the rudder. Kayaks, and 
canoes were built of wood, of bark, and 

















Tlio invention of icnnpowder and fire- 
arnib lenderedthe protection of armour 
useless, and by the bixteentli century it 
iiad been jjreatly modified. The first of 
these pictuies shows the slight atmour 


worn by Janies II. The second is a suit 
of Japanese armour, discarded in our 
own time; while the last is a poitiait 
of a present day Life-Guardsman, whose 
cuirass is more oi namcntal than useful. 


MANS METAL DRESS THE GRADUAL MODIFICATION OF ARMOUR IN MODERN TIMES 


ul huU' . In this ('oniK‘('U(>iL nioicovt'r, 
an h-niaiknn; invention wa-- that ot 
('h)lhs in wliu'li h' ('aUh llu* wind saiK : 
and tills, too. was ,\ u‘Mdt ol observation 
and i‘\|KM K'lK Man had known 11 k* 
idtcct oi the wind upon llulttMiiif; doth, 
t(. his loss loin; t‘nou};li hclorc he hit 
upon the idf ' ot employing it to Ins 
idvantagt'. hinallv he 1 e<irne(l tliat l)V 
idjiisting llic sails he might makt‘ list* ol 
wmd.s blowing lioin an\ diietMion. 

Habitations .iie striuMiiies built m ordti 
to lacilitate and assure the exdstent'e (d 
man and the preservalion ol his goods. 
liid<‘ed, tlu' |)res('nec‘ ol t ax tans caused 
int'n to recognise the piotectne virtue of 
rool and wall, and the knowledge thus 
ac(]nire»i ga\t‘ rise in turn to tlic making 
of artificial tvives. Hoh's beneath ovta*- 
hanging banks and pretapict's led to tlu* 
building of hoiist's wath roofs extending 
beyond the rambling walls. Perhaps the 
piote('tion altorded by leai\' loots, and 
th(‘ wails foriiK'd by the trunk.'- ot trees in 
primeval forests, may also havt' turned 
, men’s thoughts to the con- 

an s striKiioii ol dwellings. Hou.ses 

of various torms were built, cir- 
cular and rectangular; some 
with store-rooms and !i('arlhs. The use 
of dwellings presn|)poses a eeiiain amount 
of consistency in the mode ol living, the 
prc.sence r»l local tics, and a general spirit 
favouiing tixial and jicrmanent residence. 


Nomadic races usi* movable or tiaipiorary 
shelters only waggons, tents, or huts. 

Th<‘ houses stationary peoples bi'eome 
mor(‘ and inon* linn and stable. At hist 
thc‘V ar(‘ built o! e.iith, and wit ki'iwoik, 
l iter ot sloiug and linally ol bi K'ks, as 
among the Ihibyloinaiis. Foiin- 
dations a"c invt'iUt'd, dwi'llings 
are aceuiaielv (h'sigiud as to 
line and angle; tht' ciirvt'd lint* 
is infrodnetHl, bringing with it arches 
both loiind and jiomled, as may be setm 
111 th(' remains ot Roman and Ktni.s^an 
limldings. The structurt' is adoiiit'il, ami 
it becomes a work ol ait. 

Put man aist> dwelt over the w'atiu', 
.soinetiines electing his habitations iijion 
rafts and floats, often upon stnudures 
tfiat rosc irtnn htmt^ath the .surface. 
Thus was he, dwelling in comniunitiis of 
varit)us si/.es, seeuii* from the attacks ot 
land enemies. Even to-day there are 
nneivili.sed peoples who live over water, 
constructing their homes upon piles. 

Clothing, howcvoi', was invented jiartly 
lliat in cold climates men miglit .survive 
the winter, jiartly for the sake ot ornament. 
In tropical regions man originally had no 
knowledge of the lUH'cssity for clothing : 
garments are masks, disguises ; they bear 
with them a charm ; they are the peculiar 
])r()])erty of the mediciiie-nien or of those 
who in the religious dance invoke the 
higher j'lowers. Modesty i^^ a derived 
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Taming 
of the 
Wild 


fc'clin/:' ; it cannot exist until a hi^^h state 
of individualisation has ix'en attained, 
until ('ac li mail dt'sires exclusiv e possi'ssioii 
of his wife, and Iherelou' wisIkn to shield 
her from thf‘ covidousness of other men. 
With the knowledj^e ol dress, a flesire 
for adornment, the etlort to 
assist Xatuie in producinf^'cer¬ 
tain definite aNthidic eth'cts, 
aris(\s. Less uniiormity in tfie 
appearance ol the ho(l\’ is vv'anted, and 
this l)rin|:(s tattoom^i; and tlu' iisi' ol orna¬ 
ment into voL;n(‘. Later tlaaeis a fuuni; 
of these several aims; (lotliini,,’^ Ixs'omt*^ 
prot(‘ction, V(‘il, and oinanit*nl m otu*. lul- 
tilline all thiei' tunctionsat tht' saim* lum*. 

Anotlicr ejxH'h-inarkin.e: discovery, oIkui 
arrivaxl at vvhih' lati's are still m the 
stat(‘ ot suhsisteiK'e hv lmntin,i,|, is th(‘ 
donu'stii'ation ol animals. This may hav(‘ 
()riininat(‘(l m tlu' ])ra<'tice ol prov'okin^; 
one beast to attai'k another in ord(‘r to 
van(|uish them both the more (‘asilv. 
iMirtlu'r develojnnent, bunding with it the 
idea of tot(‘mism and tht‘ notion that the 
soul of an animal dwells in min, dievv 
him neariM' to his anini.il la i^^hbonrs ; 
and he soni^hl tluan out as coini.uh's and 
alti'ndants. The tamint^^ ol 
wild cKMtures arose troin two 
souices human e|,ioism, .and 
the iimat(‘ i(*eliipc: ot unity and 
identilication with Natnic' 
common to .all s.iv.aqt's ; hcaice 
on the OIK' hand, tlu* subjuga¬ 
tion ol animals, and. on the 
other, their doini'sl iiait ion. 

Neilhi'i em])loynK'nt uMuhaa'd 
it by any ine.ans less possible 
for men to hold animals in 
laweiemaa oi' to athabnte to 
them vartne as .ancestial s|)ints. 

Such ac(|nisitioiis ol ('\ter- 
nal cnltnia' ai'coinpanv man 
dnrint^ the tr.iusition Ironi his 
subsisteiua* bv the ])ure j)io- 
diK'ts of Nature to the culti- 
v'ation of natural lesoun'es, 
cattle-breediuf; and iculture 
— occuj)ations neci'ssitating 
the greatest unn'st and mo¬ 
bility. ddic siiujile hli' in 
Natiue incites men to wander 
forth that they mav disi'over 
land ada|)ted tor tlu'ir sup¬ 
port ; tiny nwe about in 
search ot loots as well as ol 
living prey. TIk‘ bnaaling of 
domestic animals also causes 


them to travel in the hojH' of Jinding 
ground loi jiasture ; nor doi's agriculture 
in its primitiv(‘ torm timd to establish 
jieimaiK'iict' ot residmice, although it 
contains within itsi'lf latent possibilitii's 
ot develoiping a si'ttled lite, oik' ol the 
most imjHirtant tactors in tlii' progress oi 
mankind. 

Only tixed, domestic jieoples .an' able to 
create' gri'at and lasting institutions, to 
stoK' up the results of civilisation for 
dist.iul l.itcr r.ua's, and to (‘slablish a 
elcv'clopcd, vv(‘ll-org.inisc(l commercial .and 
<ival lilc. I'Ik' ti.uisilion bom nomadism 
to lil(' m ju'iinancnt residences h.is, 
tlu'iclorc, lu'i'n one ot the grc'atest steps 
m tin* (h'va'lopmt'iit ol humanity. At the 
timeol the bt'giiimngs ot agi uailtine. how- 
evei, man vv'.'i^ still .a ])('riodic 
vv.iiidei I'l. Aecoi'ding to the 
fii'ld-grass sv'stem ol (iiltiva- 
tion. see<l is sown m hastily- 
elean'd gioiind, wliudi soon beconu's 
exhausted .and is tli<*n abandonc'd. A 
migration follows and lu'vv land is cleared. 

'I his svstem eontnnies until men learn to 
eiiltivale juiit ol tlu' kind in .a distiicl, 
allowing the rc'maindei to hi' lallow lor 


Mankind 
“ Settling 
Down ” 



PRIMITIVE DWELLINGS OF TO-DAY: HOUSE-BOATS 
AT CANTON 

Not only are there lake-dwellers to-day, a.s we have seen, Kut 
even large communities, as at Canton, in China, live in boats. 
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a time in order that the soil may recover ; 
thus they remain fixed in their chosen 
district. Various circ> instances—for ex¬ 
ample, the danger of enemies from without, 
and the diffirulties attending migration— 
must have led to this change, the transition 
to the system of alternation ot crops, 
d'he wanderings are confined to less ex¬ 
tensive legions, the same fields are 
returned tt) alter a lew /ears, until finally 
the relation of ]>atche.'. uiieler culti¬ 
vation to fallow land is reduced to a 
system, and the tim(‘ ol wandeiing is ])ast. 

With fixed residence the^ loims of 
communities alter. The group settles in 
a certain distiict, home., are built close 
to one aiiothei, and the patriarchal 
organisation givc’s ])hu(' to the village, 
v/liKdi, with its definite boundaries, is 
Iheiiteforlh the mieleiis ol ihv. social 
aggregate. tllUMi several village com¬ 
munities lia\'e tK'lds and forests in com¬ 
mon, and a common ownership ol dams 
and canals; Natiiie takes care that 
they do not become isohited, but unite 
together in close contact for common 
deU'iice <ind |)roteclion. With agricul- 
. tine Is associated the working 

of 

° ® an' lasliioned into materials 

ra sHian Mi})])ort of )ite and tor 

c'lijoyment ; luiniturc' tor dwellings, 
clolliing, tools, ntt'iisils, and wea])C)ns 
aie made. ln)i, liowever imicdi agiK'uI- 
luie hivoui's a file of peace, so rarely 
does man l;vc' in friendship with liis 
tellows that agiieulluial pc'oples also find 
it iic'ccrssary to arm thcmiselves for war. 

At first mamilartiin; is not separated 
Irom farming ; the* agneulturist himself 
lireparcs the natural inoducts, assisted by 
the members of his lamily. Later, it is 
easily sei'ii tiiat some individuals arc 
more skilled than otlu'rs ; it is also recog¬ 
nised that skill may be developed by 
practice and that employments must be 
learned. Tlierelo o it is rec]uisite that 
s])e('ial individuals of the community 
shoulci prepare themselves lor ])articular 
activities in the working up of raw pro¬ 
ducts and pursue these activities in con¬ 
sistency with the needs of the .society— 
trade or craft. The craftsman at first 
labours for the community; in every 
village the tailor, cobbler, smith, barber, 
and schoolmaster is supported by society 
at large. The craftsman receives his 
apj)ointed income—that is, his portion 
of the common supjily of tood; and, in 
N 


addition, every one for whom he expends 
his labour gives him something in compen¬ 
sation, or finds him food while employe d 
about his house, until, finally, a syste¬ 
matic method of exchange is established; 
and with this another advance—an 
e])och for civilisation—is arrived at. 

This is the division of labour. It is 


found advantageous not only that the 


The First 

Labour 

Problem 


craftsman be employed as 
he is needed, but also that he 
produce a supply of products 
peculiar to his trade; for 


the times of labour do not in the least 


harmonise with the times of demand. 


Althougli during Ihe fust pciiods of in¬ 
dustrial life men sought more or less to 
adjust tlu'se factors, in later times they 
become wholly separate from one another. 
There is always, in addition, labour ready 
to be expended on casual needs ; in more 
advanced jfiiases ot civilisation this con¬ 
dition of affairs is not avoided; but 


wherever labour cau be disassociated 


from fortuitous necessity, the capacity 
for production is greatly increased. Com- 
moditii's are manufactured during the 
best season^ for j)roduction and are 
preserved until the times of need ; thus 
men become independent of the moment. 
Here also, as m other problems of 
eivilisatioii, it is necessary to surmount 
the incongruities of chance, and to ren¬ 
der all nicumslance^ serviceable to our 


piirjKises. 

I^xeilange and division of labour are 
the great fac tors of the juogress of a 
civilisation based u])on industrialism. 
Cratts and tradiis develop and improve ; 
greater and greater skill is demanded, 
and consequently the time of preparation 
necessary lor the master craftsman be¬ 
comes longer and longer. The worker 
limits himself to a definite sphere of 
production and carries his trade forward 
to a certain perfection. His wares will 
then be more eagerly sought for than 


Crafts and 

Trades 

Developing 


those made by another hand; 
they are better, yet cheaper, 
for his labour is lightened by 
his greater skill. His various 


fellow craftsmen, and the agriculturist 


also, must exchange their goods for his 


for the more specialised the work of an 


individual, the more necessary the com¬ 
munity is to him, in order that he may 
satisfy all his various requirements. Ex¬ 
change is at first natural; that is, 
commodities are traded outright, each 
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THE BEARERS OF MAN’S BURDENS: PRIMITIVE AND NATURAL METHODS OF CARRYING 

A horses; the Chinese single-wheel cart and the same 

assisted by a donkey and a sail; pack mules and camels; and a sledge drawn by Esquimau dogs. 
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SOME METHODS OF CONVEYANCE IN VARIOUS AGES AND COUNTRIES 

In this plate are illustrated a caravan of yaks ; the elephant with a howdah ; the African litter; reindeers as pack 
animals; and the familiar bullock waggon of France-a few of the many methods of carrying used by man. 
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HARMSWORTH HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


individual giving; goods directly in return Mediums of exchange, particularly 
for the goods he receives. The ju'oduction necessary for the carrying on of traffic 
of the comniunily as a whole has become between different coininiinities, which exist 
far rich(*r, far more jXTlecl. The labour in large quantities and can be divided up 
of the organised society ])roduces more into jxirts. make their appearance in very 
than the activity of separate individuals. early times. At first their values are more 
Here, again, is shown tlie im])ulse of or less empirical, dejxuident upon the cow¬ 
man to free himself from the exigencies ditions of individinil cases, until gradu- 
of the moment, to lift himself above the ally a medium obtains general recognition 
fortuitous differences that arise between and thus becomes money. 1 he same need 

lor sunnounting the lack of 
[ uniformity in individual 

; [ requirements has led the 

most different peojdes in 
the world to the inven¬ 
tion of money. Naturally, 
many different things have 
been employed as mediums 
ol exchange ; these vary 
according to geographical 
situations, conditions of 
civilisation, and the cus¬ 
toms of rac'cs. Pastoral 
tribes at first emjiloyed 
cattle; but tobacco, cow- 
ri(is, strings ot fiat shells, 
bits ol mother-of - j)earl, 
rings, and hides are also 
used. At last it is f(>und 
that metal is stable, dur¬ 
able, divisible, and ol 
generally recognised value; 
and finally the precious 
metals take pri‘cedence of 
all others, h'inally this 
lorm ol money is adopted 
by all civilised races. 

Division of labour origin¬ 
ates in the development 
of the handicralts, in the 
distinction made between 
the labour of working up 
the raw material and that 
of its production. With 
PRIMITIVE MONEY: SELLING A SLAVE FOR COWRIES the hcl]) of a currency it 



Cowries, which are small shells, are a very primitive form of money, still used in leads tO a COmi)lete trailS- 

parts of Africa and in Siam, They were formerly so used in India, where £it>,ooo _ ± L i i 

worth used to be imported annually. In Africa 5,000 shells are equivalent to 4s. lOimaTlOIl, IlOt Only Ol 

economic relations, but 

supply and demand. The more varied also of the social conditions of men. 


the production, the more difficult it be¬ 
comes to find men who are able to offer 
the required commodity in exchange for 
what has been brought to them. An 
escajie from this embarrassment lies in 
the discovery of a universal measure of 
exchange value and medium of exchange 
—money. Money is the means of adjust¬ 
ment which renders traffic between men 
independent of individual requirements. 


Country becomes city; centres of pojiu- 
lation which rest upon an .industrial 
basis arise ; in many cases growth of the 
various manufacturing industries is fur¬ 
thered by unfavourable agricultural con¬ 
ditions. Such industrial centres require 
markets and market-places ; it is neces¬ 
sary for the producers of raw materials to 
come to market from the country with 
their goods, in order that they may meet 
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THE BEGINNING OF MONEY: SOME OF THE EARLIEST KNOWN COINS IN EXISTtNcii 
Of these coins, chieflv from the British Museum, the South England iron currency bars are perhaps most interesting 
Our reproduction of these is one-tenth actual size. It will be noticed that the handles and the sizes vary. 














THE DEVELOPMENT OF PRINTING; THE LARGEST PRESS IN THE WORLD 
How great has been the progress in the art oi printing is seen from these two pictures. The modern Hoe print- 
inir .press is a marvel of mechanism. The first editions of this History were printed on a similar machine. 
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THE GREAT STEPS IN MAN'S DEVELOPMENT 


together with the craftsmen of the city, and 
with other producers from the country who 
offer their wares in turn. The market 
town is the point of departure for further 
culture. Here, too, the endeavour to 
harmonise individual incongruities exists. 
Fruit is sent to market ; eaclnnan has his 
choice ; an exchange value is determined 
hy means of com|)arison, 
Y ^ * through analysis of the indi- 
Prices vidual j)ri(‘es which themselves 
do not lurnish any ratjonal 
determination of worth, and theretoK* 
(‘X[)()S(‘ both hu^'cr and selhu' to chance. 
Thus a market-price develo}>s. The cit v is 
the living agiuicy promoting industry and 
exchange; it brings its popul.il ion into con¬ 
tact with the ])opnlatioii oi th(M'ounfry by 
means of the market, and prevents nuai 
from separating into isolat(‘d, unsym- 
])athetic, or even hostile groujis. 

Hen^ indudry tlourishes arts, citills, 
and large manulactures. In the latter, 
division of labour is d(‘\’(‘l()ped to a maxi¬ 
mum (U*gre(‘, and i)roductiou in factories 
deriv’es a iurther mipulsi' through the 
introduction ol machinery. Machines, in 
contrast to implements and utmisils, are 
inanimate but organised instruments tor 
labour, re(|uiring subordinati^ human 
activity only (tittendanci*) so that they 
may impart force and motion in a manner 
coriesjionding with the d(‘^igns ol the 
inventor. Machinery is originally ot simjile 
form, dependent on water or wind tor 
motive power—rude mills, and contriv¬ 
ances for tlu* guiding ol water in canals or 
conduits belong to its primitive varieties. 

Hut man’s ])ower of invention increases, 
and in the higher stage ol industrial evolu¬ 
tion the facilities tor labour are enor¬ 
mous. We have but to think of steam and 
of elec'tricity with all their tremendous 
developments of powiT. Finally the dis- 
('overy of the unity of force leatls men to 
look upon Nature as a storehoust' of eiu'rgy 
and to devLsi* means by which natural 
Use he guided, oni' 

f ♦** 1 energy converted into 

another and transferred irom 
place to ])lace ; and thus man 
becomes almost all-powerlul. He is not 
able to create, it is true, but he 
may at least mould and .shaiie to his 
desire that which Nature has already 
formed. Thus the discovery how to 
direct the forces of Nature enables 
us again, according to the principle 
already cited, to escape the disabilities of 


human differentiation with its attendant 
incongruities. 

As already stated, division of labour 
leads to exchange ; exchange leads to com¬ 
merce. Commerce is exchange on a large 
scahg organised into a system with special 
regard to the })rodiiction ol a store, or 
.sufipiy. The latter requires a certain 
knowledge of trade ; the centres of deniarK,! 
must he .sought out, and the goods Irans- 
])orted to these centres. In this way a 
fniitliil reciprocal action develops ; and 
as ])roduction intliiences trade, so may 
trade infiu(‘ni‘e production, governing it 
according to the fluctuations of demand, 
and leading to the cri’ation ot stores of 
commodities for which a future market 
I*, to bo expected. Thus commerce pre- 
su])j)0‘'es s[)ecial knowledge and special 
skill ; it dev(*l()])s a special technique 
through which it is enabled to execute its 
compli<'at(‘d tasks. Men who live hy 
trade become distinct Irom craftsmen ; 
and the miM'cantik class results. Mer¬ 
chants are iikmi whose task is to effect an 
oigaiiised exchange of natural and manu- 
lact lived jiroduets. Commerce always 
dis])lavs an impulse to extend 
Boundless borders of 

row o nations - not to remain 

Commerce become a 

foreign frailc also ; for the jiroducts of 
foreign countries and climates, however 
valuable they may be, would be inacces- 
sil)lt‘ e\ce})t for ('ommerce. Thus trade 
becomes both imjiort and export. The 
first step is tor the tradesman or his repre- 
.sentative to travel about peddling goods, 
or lor an owner of wares or money to offer 
capital to an itinerant merchant with the 
object that the latter may divide the 
profits with him later on. This leads to 
th(‘ sending of merchandise to a middle¬ 
man, who places it on the market in a 
distant region - commission business. The 
establishment of a branch or agency in a 
foreign country, in order to trade there 
while in immediate connection with the 
mam business house, follows; and, finally, 
nuM chants deal direiily with foreign houses 
without the intervention of middlemen, 
thus entering into direct export trade. 
This, of course, presupjio.ses a great 
familiarity with foreign affairs and con- 
tidence in their soundness; consequently 
it is jiossihle only in a highly developed 
state of civilisation. 

Foreign trade is carried on overland by 
means of caravans, and, in later times. 
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“THE SKIP OF THE DESERT’: THE CARAVAN IS THE OLDEST EXISTING MEANS OF COMMUNICATION BETWEEN PEOPLES 

From J. F. Lewis’s picture “Tlie^Halt in the Desert,' in the South Kensington Museum. Ph.-j M 
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by railways ; over sea, throuj^jh a merchant 
marine—sailing; vessels and stt‘amship^. 
'I'he maf^nitnde of commerce, its peculi.ir 
methods, and its manilold, varying phases 
comhine to ])rodiice new and surprising 
})henomena : traffic hy sea learls to insur¬ 
ance and lo dii'ferent torm^' of conmuTc ial 
associations ; intercourse hy caravan gives 
n- t riLi rise to the construction of halt- 
Birfh of New i^^^.,t.,tions, establishments foi 
f *^^**^!'**' K'lreshimmt and repair, that 
linally develoj) into taverns 
and inns. And that whicli first arost* horn 
iKH'essity is siibsecjuently turned to us(‘ for 
other purposes; insuraiue is one of llu* 
most fruit ini ideas ol the jirescmt day ; 
hotels are an absolute necessity. 

Coinmen'e is able to l)ring further con¬ 
trivances and institutions into being, here, 
again, oveicoming individual incongruity 
by means of combination. Trade cannot 
always b(‘ carried on directly iietween the 
jilaces of production and ol c'oiisumption : 
on(‘ district i<*()iiires more, another lc‘ss ; 
it would b{‘ difficult to siipjily all Irom 
one' centre ol distribution. 'Ihus an 
intermc*diate c arrying tiade is developt'd, 
rendc'iing the surinounting ol obstac les Icn^ 
cliffic'ult and incrc'asing the* stability ol the 
market. The demands ol the micidlcnnan 
ar<‘ c'omjiensated lor by thc‘se aclvantages. 

'J'hus the W'oi Id's commcTcc' clev't'lops, and 
that which is acccjinjilisherl by market 
traffic in les .c*r districts is brought about 
l)y the c'oncentrative influence' of bouisc's, 
or e.KC'hanges, in the bi'oadc'st sjiherc's. 
Here, as in the smallc'r markets, the ten¬ 
dency is for all jiricvs to sec*k a lev^'l, to 
becomes as independent as possible of 
individual conditions; and so commerce 
between nations, and the jiossibility of 
ordering goods from the most distant 
lands, bring with thcmi an adjustment ; 
world ])rict's are foiined ; and tc^ establish 
thc'se is the business of the exchanges. 
The exchange is a meeting together ol 
me’chants for the trans- 
Commerce business bv imr- 

wTtr .K or It 

or oge er the 

chai'acter of a world institutiem since' men 
have been able to interchange advices by 
means of telegraph and tele])hone ; it is 
possible for the hoursesof different countries 
to transact business with one another from 
moment to moment,.so tliat the rulingpricTs 
of the wor'ld can be immc'diately known. 
It has already been stated that com¬ 
merce leads to a taking up of residence in 


lorvign countries ; it also leads to colonisa¬ 
tion, and it is c'hic'llv due* to commerc'i'that 
c'ivilisation is inti odm c*d into loieign lands. 

In earlicT centunc‘> the* labour cpicestion 
was settled by means of tiie Ic'gal sub¬ 
jection of certain c lassc's of men, until com- 
j)l('tc‘ injnsticT* was reac hc'd in slavc'ry. The 
.system was r'endeied still more efficic'ut 
by making slave-owner'sliip hereditary. 
Slavery originated in wars and man¬ 
hunting, in times wlic'n thei'e were but 
fc'w clomc'sticatc'cl animals and no ma¬ 
chines, whc'ii utc'risils wc'ie very imperfect 
aiicl a more oi le^s developed rnoeje ol litc* 
could only be* c'onductc'd by inc'ans of the* 
manna! labour of mdi\'idua]s. Therefoi'e, 
in oidc'r to obtain labourc'rs, men ic'sorted 
to lorcc*. introducing a slave* population of 
which the* individuals were either dividecl 
among hoiisc'holds or kept m sj)ecial slave 
habitations. 7 'he industry of the slave 
was oftc'ii increasc'd by the ])rc:)rnise of 
cl(*fmite privilc'ges or private possessions. 
He was often granted a home and family 
hU*. and thus he becaimc* a bondman -- 


- burdc*iu‘d and taxed and bouncl 

^ to the soil, it is true, but other- 

, . wi*-!* lc)okc*d u])on as a man 

Lftbour 111 • I i 

possc'ssed oi ordinary lights 

and })iivilc*gc\s. Lvi>n durrrig the days ol 
slavery thc'ic* wc'ic' instances of emancipa¬ 
tion, and the* pc)ssi])ilit v was o])ened up of 
rising to the social jiositionof a slave-owner. 

The evolution o! a frc'e working class, 
with rc'c'ompense lor labour, is one of the 
most important chaiiters in the history of 
modern civilisation. The chief sphei'e of 
development i^ that ol the cTalts and 
trade's. The jKnver ol guilds often induces 
Ic'gislation in their favour; thus they 
bec'ome monopolic's, and only such indi¬ 
viduals a^ are nuiiibeis of an a.s.sociation 


may adopt its ])articular tracie or craft 
as a piofession. Sometimes the unity 
ol a guild is broken, and the individual 
right to form judgments enters in place 
of the rule's laid down by the cor*poratioti. 
From this results competition, which 
finally leads up to free comjictition. 
Through froe com petition,the encumbering 
rigidity ol the guilds is avoided ; it leads 
to a high develojnnent of the individual, 
and is ther efore a great souitc of progres.s ; 
it di.sclo.ses the secr-ets of the craft, hoeing 
men from deeply-rooted prejudices in 
regard to diffeiont vocations ; and it in- 
crea.sc.s man’s inventive cajiacity,producing 
new methods for carrying on trades and 
new combinations and connections. 
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THE HIGHER PROGRESS OF MANKIND 


CPlRrrUAL ('ultuK' :"iay develop in tlu* 
^ directV)iN of knovvuin and ol ieidiut^. 
rii(*s(‘ two loims of the inanileslation of 
eonseioiisiK'ss are oii^inally not to he 
separated Irom each other; hut as tune 
Idol's on, ,1 ])]I'ponrk'ranre (A oik* or the 
other hei'oT.u*'. iiotiecsd)!**. I,an,miar;e is 
*lhe iirst ri'sult oj spuiiiuil eiiltiiri'. tlu* 
eoinininnration ol thoii^hl^ hy mea?is ol 
words (sound ])jetuies ol ideas). Laui^na/^c' 
aiiscs ii(.in the lU'cessjties o! hie, lioin 
the ne(‘d foi coinniiinieation ainon^ Ihe 
nieinhers ol a socaal a.i;i;r(‘gale. 

A miK'h later a('(|uisition, the art ol 
writ 11114, 01 the li.xation ol langnai;(‘ 111 a 
drlinite. pennaneiit loini, stands jn elosr 
eoniieelion with speei'li. Writ 111,14 develops 
a( ('oidini.; to two syst('jns : llu‘ one based 
(ai llie s\ inhollisin;4 or pKdii! in,!4 ot ideas— 
l)ietun*-wntini;. Iiu'io^lv|)hi('s : and the 
other on the hieakiiit; 'ip ol th(‘ sptH'i h- 
sonnds ol a latif^ua^e into a notation ol 
syllables 01 U'tleis s\ lial)i('or lettta wiit- 
in.14. Aei'ordiiif,’. to the first method thoutthts 


ar<' diiectly ()ietiiie<l 
si‘( 011(1, sounds, not 
ideas, are r<‘pic’seiited 
by syniboN -- that 
is, th(' sounds wliK'li 
stand l(Ji thc‘ ideas 
ai(* tiaiisloinusl into 
si.L;ns. d'he transition 
irom sii^n to syllabK' 
writin{4 eomes about 
in this inaniK'r; il, 
diiiiiif^ its develop¬ 
ment, a lan^iiaj^e uses 
the same sound to 
exfiress \ a no us c'oii- 
eeptions, men repre¬ 
sent this sound liyone 
sign ; and whtmeva'r 
a foreign word is 
rejirodiuaTl in writing 
it is iirst se])arate(l 
into syllables, and 
the syllables are then 
])ictured by the same 
signs as are employed 
to repr(‘sent similar 
sounds—but different 


a<'<'ording 



GUTENBERG, THE INVENTOR OF PRINTING 
Nothing has eclipsed the printing press as an agency 
of man’s intellectual and spiritual advancement. 


ideas—in the native speech, 'riuis sym- 
bols are emjdoyt'd more and moi(‘ phoneti¬ 
cally, and le-s and le^s meamiig coiikn to 
be atta(dicd to them, 'fliis jirocc'ss must 
eoiitiniu* its di*velo|)m('iit il the prommeia- 
tion change's as time go(*s on ; the old 
writing, with Ps national svmbol-niethod, 
may lu' n'lamed ; but willi tlu' changing 
oi sp('(^ch-sounds (Ik* new writing is alleu'd ; 
s^'llables are now r(‘j)r(‘s(M)ted bv signs, 
and combinations ol -yllablc's are repio- 
dneed by iiK'aiis ol a combination ol their 
('oiu'sponding s\'mb()]-. '1 hiis phonetu' 

wailing was not an mveiilion, but iigiadnal 
development. Togi'tlu'r with the |)honctic 
svmbols. idi'ogram- 01 hierogh’phs also 
ex'st, as m Habx'lom.in, It is (‘sjieeaally 
inteiesimg, and mdii'a}i\(‘ ol th(' unity ol 
the human mind. I hat llu‘ Iransition lo 
syllabK writing his been arrived at inde- 
piaideiitlv by dilk'ienl lac't's ; the Aztecs, 
tor example, ('xhibii a wholly mdcju-aident 
(U'Vi'lopUK'llt. 

(’ommmiK'ation l)y writing may be 
(‘itlici single or pri\at(', or giaK'ial and 
]>iit)h(' : m tilt' laltt'r 
cast* plurality is at¬ 
taint'd through such 
m t't h o d s as thi' 
affixing ol bills and 
placards, or bymt'ans 
ol li\ins('ripts or rt*- 
j)ro(hiclions ot tlu* 
original cojiy. At 
lirsi tli(‘ latt(T art' 
made in aet'ordance 
with the ordinary 
nu'lhods ot writing ; 
and in slave-holding 
eoinnuinities Rome, 
for t‘xamj)l('--slavt's 
w'ho wroU* to dicta¬ 
tion W’eie ('mj)loyed 
as scribe.^', 'fhe dis¬ 
co vt*ry of a method 
by wdiich to obtain 
a plurality of cojiies 
through a s i n g 1 e 
mt't'hanieal jirocess 
NTOR OF PRINTING i‘])och-making. 

;mg press as an agency -pi ' , • 

spiritual advancement Ihc print lUg-TirC^^s 
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has perlormed a 
lar greater service 
to humanity than 
have most inven- 
tions; for,with the 
possibility of pro- 
(liK'ing thousands 
of copies of a corn- 
munication, tlu' 
thoughts em¬ 
bodied in it be¬ 
come ioicc's ; they 
may entta- tlie 
minds of many 
individuals wlio 
are (atlua* con- 
vineed or actually 
guided by them. 

Ideas become 
active through 
their suggestion 
on tlie masses ol 
the ])0]nilation. 

This may lead to 
a on<'-sid(‘d ruh' 
of public opinion : 
but a healthy race 
will travel intel¬ 
lectually in manv 

directions, and 
various beliets 

sup])leinent oiu* another, strutrgk* togetlua , thoughts he seeks lor an explanation of the 
conquer, and are conqiienal. In this double relationstiip of Man to Nature and 
manner thoughts awaken jiopular move- ot Nature to Man. stiiving to bring all intc' 
ments, rousing a j)eo])le to a harmony. This he finds m religion. 

.. hitherto unknown degree, and Kehgion is belief in (iod ; that is 
f M^^**** forcing men to think and to belief in .spiritual forces inseparable from 

° join issues. Thus the Press be- and interwoven through the universe 

comes a factor in civilisation of the very forces that render all things distinct 

first importance. The necessity for ])eriodic and .separate, yet make' all c.oalescent 

comnmni('ation, together with curiosity and firm, })ermeating all, and giving to 

that nduses to wait long for information, every object it.s individuality. Man is 
leads to the establishment of regularly impelled by Nature to conceive oi the 

recurrent jiublications; and thus, in universe as divine. This idea exhibits 

addition to the book-])ri‘ss, the newspaper- itsell universally among j^ iniitive folk 

press, that has learned how to hold great in the lorm of animism—a belief that 

centres of ])opulation under its control, the entire internal and external world is 

appears. Naturally this method of aiding animated, tilled with su])(‘rnatural beings 

the progress ol civilisation has its dis- that have originally no determinate nature, 

advantages, as have all other methods ; , but which may appear in the 

the conception of the world becomes for varied of forms, may 

superficial ; individuality lo.ses in charac- vanish and may create them- 

ter ; not only a certain levelling of educa- * selves a lew, as clouds arise 

tion, but also a levelling of views of life from unseen vapour in the air. Spirits 

and of modes of thought, results. Hut, on are supposed to be not far removed from 

the whole, knowledge is s}n'cad abroad as man ; families as well as individuals 

it never was before. consider themselves to stand more or 

Man, as a thinking being, craves for a le.ss in connection with them; and men. 

conception of life ; and in his inmost too, have a share in the invisible world 
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EXAMPLES OF AZTEC HIEROGLYPHIC SCULPTURE AND WRITING 
The hieroglyphics and script of the Aztecs were independently developed. The first illustration 
is from a sculpture in Mexico, and the other is a small reproduction of a page of the Maya 
manuscript at Dresden. In both cases the symbolism is only imperfectly understood ai present. 
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when they have casi aside the garment 
of the body in dream or in death. Thus, 
every man is tlionght to have his pro¬ 
tecting spirit, his mnnitou, that reveals 
itself to him through signs and dreams. 
Special incarnations, objects in which 


Beginnings 
of Nature 
Worship 


supernatural beings are in- 
iierent or with which they are. 
in some wa\' connected, are 
('allt'd “ teti' lies” ; hence arises 


lelichism. m regard to which llie strangest 
ideas wen' lu'ld in iirevioiis centuries 


when the science of anthropology was 
unknown. 'I'rees, rocks, rivers, bits ot 


wood, image's oj on('’s own making —any 
^)1 these are thought capalde ol containing 
beings o! divine nature. Naturallv. the 
tn'e or the' fragnu'ut ot wood oi ot stone 
is not worslupiied. as men toriiKMly 
thouglit, but th(' spirit that is liehewcd to 


have entered it. In many cases the belie) 
at>proaches worship of Nature, especially 
among agricultural peoj)lcs. Divinity is 
recognised in the shajie of factors essential 
to agriculture—sun, sky, lightning, 
thunder; these being the beneficent 
deities in contrast to whom arc the 


earth-s]>irits who bring jicstilences, 
earllujuakes, and other evils to man¬ 
kind. 'riiiis the cult is refined ; s])ints arc 
no longer attached to fetiches, but men 
worshij) the heavens, and the earth also. 
Religion accompanies man from birth 


The Realm 
of 

Shadows 


to death. Spirit^ both for good 
and lor (‘\’il ai(' siipjiosed to 
ho\'('r about him at hi^ very 
birth. The soul of some being— 


])eriiaj)s an animal, perhaps an ancestfU'— 
enters into the new-born child, and Irom 


this spirit he reci'ive^ his name. 



Oltentimes there is a new' con- 
s(‘cration at the time of marriage: 
often when an heir-apparent suc¬ 
ceed-. to the chieltainship. At his 
decease primitive folk believe that 
man enters the realm of shadows. 
At first he boxers oxtf the sea or 
rix'er of death, and often only 
after liax'ing jias^ed through many 
haifKhips does he arrive in the 
new’ kingdom, where he either 
conlmiu'- to fixe after the maiiiu'r 
of his |r)rmcr e.xistcnce, or, ai’cord- 
mg lo XNheiher his hte on earth 
has been good or evil, inhabits i\ 
higher or a lower supernaliiral 
spheri'. To the dead are conse¬ 
crated their jiersonal possessions — 
horses, slaves, xvix’cs even- that 
they may make use of them during 
the new existence ; men go licad- 
himting in order to send them 
nexv helpmates. On the other 
hand great care is ottcii taken 
tliat the sjiirits ol the departed, 
satisfied with their new existence, 
may no longer molest the xvorld of 
the living : propitiativc offerings 
are made ; men avoid mentioning 
the name of the departed, that 
he may not be tempted to xusit 
them with his presence ; they seek 
to make themselves unrecognisable 
during the time immediately fol¬ 
lowing his death, xvear different 


I ntli 

THE GREAT BUDDHA AT KAMAKURA, IN JAPAN 
Professor Kohler points out that in the history of the world's religions, 
although the belief in the omnipotence of God has become so wide¬ 
spread, it is not thought inconsistent that a Buddha, claiming to 
incarnate the Supreme Being completely within himself, should appear. 


clothes, and adopt otIuT dwelling- 
places. Sometimes the light placed 
near the deceased tor the purpose 
of guiding him back to his old 
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home is moved further and further away, 
so that his ghost, uuahh' to find the right 
path, shall ne\ ('r ndurn. 

Thus th(‘ bi'lief iu spirits encompasses 
primitive man, following him st('p by ste|). 

From animism dc'volojis worshij) of 
heroes and ])olytlu'ism, with t]i(*ii atten¬ 
dant mythological narrations. 'I'he idea 
of the unity of tlu* supi'inatural woild 
becomes lost : and tin indt‘fimte forms 
of spirit becoiiK' separate', indi'pendt'nt 
beings, that arc (h'velopt'd more and 
more in the direction of the souls (‘ither 
of animals or ot men. This splitting up 
of the d('itv, which (Ic'strovs the tc'iideiK'v 


toward unity in religion, is iollowed by 

B f r reaction that couk'- about 
The Belief , i i i i i r ■ 

])artly tlirougli a belief m crea- 

^ ^ . ti(m by a lather ol the gods, 

partly IhrouKli a.roplan.v ol 
a historical origin of the mythologu'al 
world from a smgh' soiio'e (tlu'ogonh' 
myths), and partly through direct 
banishnu'iit of th(‘ [plurality of gods and 
1 new formation ot the Indief in a unity 


according (hther to theistic or to pan¬ 


theistic id('.as. In spite ol the concejTion 
of a world jUMineated and pervaded by 
(lod alone, the belief that ci'rtain p(M*sons 
and places aie more ])owerlul in respect 
to the divinity than otht'is is retained ; 
and the apjieaianci' from time to tmu' 

. of a Ihiddha who iiu'arnates 
Happiness Supreme 

»• • F>eing din'ctlv and com})letelv 
.nReI.g.on l,:,„.HI-in a sp.T.al 

manner apart from otlu'r natural phe¬ 
nomena - is also not looked ujion as 
inconsistent. 

Religion is a thing of the emotions, not 
UK'U'ly 111 tlu* seiist' of having its origin 
in fear, or in the* remembrance of lasting, 
sensations derivi'd from \'isions or dreams, 
but emotional in so far that it satisfies 
th(‘ iK'cessitv felt b\' men for a consistent 
hle-com‘(‘))ti()n—not an intc'Ilectird but 
an emotional coivc'jition. It is not th(' 
matter-of-fact di'sne lor knowledge that 
tm(K its (‘xpre^sion in K’ligion, but the joy 
of the lnMii iu a snprc'ine |)owe’'. the call 
for lu'lp ol tlu' nec'iiv. and the ('oiiscious- 
ness ol onr own insignificance and oiii 



A STRANGE RELIGIOUS RITE: FUNERAL SACRIFICE OF THE TODAS IN SOUTHERN INDIA 
The elaborate and extraordinary funeral rites of the Todas illustrate admirably the older notions of life and death. 
A funeral endures for several days; the body is cremated ; last of all the buffaloes of the deceased are slaughtered at 
the grave and thought to enter into mystic reunion with their master. In olden times a whole troop would be 
slaughtered, but under British influence the number has been limited to one for a common person and two for a chief. 
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NOAH'S SACRIFICE 
From the painting by Daniel Maclise, R.A. 


inorlnlitv. is not y<'t 

abstiiicli'd lioin llu’ ollu'i jKyclnr iiinc- 
tion^: indeed, it leally retires In'hind 
the emotions. 

When ni(*n lluis believe in divinity, it 
tlie Ixdiel have an active inhiicnce on the 
emotions, it tollows that ttie individual 
must estal)li.s]i some connection between 
himself and the object ot his worship. 
This is bron^lit about through certain 
actions, or through the creation of cir¬ 
cumstances in wliich sjiecial conditions 
ol consecration are ])erceived, and there¬ 
with the possibility ol a close relationship 
with the Siijireme Being. The acts 
through which this lelationshij) may be 
The brought about, taken collec- 

Basis of embraced in the word 

^ “ worship,” and if performed 

according to a strict system 
they are called ” rites.” Sacrifice has an 
important place among the ceremonies 
ob.served in accordance with ritual. It 
is based on a conception of the wants and 
necessities of the higher beings, and, in 
later times, is refined into a representation 


ol man’s ethical feelings-—unsi'lfishness 
and gratitude, which gi\c‘ ph^isun^ to the 
J)eitvand thus contribute to its ha|)pm('^s. 
But sacrifice does not retain its uiisc-lfish 
character for any great length ol timi'. 
yian thinks of himsc-lf first : he makes 

.. oflei ings to the good spirits, but 

TheGrowth 

Priesthood f"’'- 

fury and aj)])eas(' thmr evil 

desires. Sacrifices art' also offered to the 
dead, and Irom such otterings and 
memorials is dt'velojx'd tlu' idea ot a 
“ family ” or ” clan,” which outlives the 
individual. 

Thus, emotion is the ])rincipal active 
agent; but intellectual power also must 
gradually lay its hold on the system of 
lielief. The principles discovered arc 
formulated into a science ; and the culti¬ 
vation of this scif'iux' becomes the special 
duty ol the priestluxid, often as a secret 
art—(Noteric system—in which conceal¬ 
ment is conducive to the maintenance, of 
the exclusiveness and peculiar power of 
the priest class, d'hc science becomes 
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partly mylholof^ic-hislorical, partly dog¬ 
matic, and partly ritualistic. 

The artistic instinct dt'vclops ]>artly in 
connection with worshi}), partly in the 
direction of its ])raclical application to 
life; and although no very sharp lim^ 
of distinction is drawn between the two 
tendencies, the germ at least of the 
Out of difference between tb.e fine 

P . and the industrial arts is 

e igion existence Irom tlu‘ 

t^ameArt Worship 

gives rise to images and ])ictures, at 
first of the very roughest form. 1 'h('y 
are not mere symbols ; they are tlie 
garments or habitations with which the 
spirit invests itself. The spirit may take 
U]:) its abode anywdieie according to th(‘ 
different beliefs of man—in a plant, an 
animal, a stone, above* all. in a ])icture 
or effigy that svmbolie'ally r(‘nect^ its 
jieculiaiities. Therefore, the ghosts ol 
ancestois are (‘inbodied in ancestral images. 
Just as skulls wt're n*verenced m earlier 
times, in later days the images of tlie dead 
(koru'cir) are worship})ed. Such images 
are the oldest examples of the art ol 
portraiture ; and the old(‘st dolls an* the 
Hide puppets w'hich according to the rites 
of many races—thi* American Indians, 
for example—widows must wear about 
them as tok(‘ns, or as tlu* husks or wrapjiers 
of their husbands’ doubles. 

Religion itself becomes jxielry. Tlu* 
Ix’lief in the* id(*nt]ty ol spirits ol the 
d('])arted with animals, and the mvlhs ol 
metamorphosis, take tlu* lorm of lables 
and fairy tales; the cosmogonic .md 
theogonic conceptions develop into my¬ 
thologies ; hero sagas become ejiics ; the 
myths of lile in Nature become a glorifi- 
('ation of the external world, an ex])n‘ssion 
of unity with Nature, and thus a form of 
lyric poetry. 

Everyday life, too, demands artistic 
expression. At first the childish peLs.sion 
for the changing ])ictures that corresjiond 
. with different ideas of the 

imagination joins with the 
of Life desire to imjiress others, and 
finery in dress and ornamenta¬ 
tion result. This has developed in every 
clime. Tattooing arises not only from a 
religious motive, but also from the desire 
for ornament. The ])ainting of men’s 
bodies, the often grotes(]uc‘ ideas, siieli as 
artificial deformation of the head, knocking 
out and blackening of teeth, ear ornaments 
and mutilation of ears, pegs thrust through 
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the lips, and various methods of dressing 
the hair, may be in part connected with 
religious conccjilions, 1 (t here the most 
varied of motives co-ojieratc to the same 
end. Yet, on the other hand, there is no 
doubt that they are also the outcome of 
a craving for variation in lorm and in 
colour. In the same way the dance is 
not only an act of worship ; it is also a 
means of giving vent to latent aninud 
spirits ; thus, danc(‘s are often expressions 
of the tempestuous sensual instincts of a 
people. 

The dance exhibits a special tendency 
to i(‘])resent tlu* ordinary affairs ot life 
in a symbolic manner ; thus there are war 
and hunting dances, and especially animal 
dances in wdiich each of the jiarticipants 
hi'licves himself to he ]>ermeated by tht* 
spirit of some animal which throughout 
the dance he endeavours to mimic'. In 
this way dramatic representation, which is 
certainly based on the idea of jxTsonifiea- 
tion, on the notion that a man for the 
time being may be possessed by the 
spirit of sonu* other creature that sjieaks 
and acts through him, originates. Thus 
arose the* lu'imitive form ot 

1 tic BlFttl *11 1 1 

masques, in wdii'di men dressed 
the Drama Iheinselvcs up to rcsenihle 
various creatures, real or 
imaginary, as in llu* case of tlie animal 
masques ol old time ; lor ac cording to 
the popular idea the spin! dwells in the 
cxleinal, visible* lonu, and through the 
imitation or adoption ol its outward 
a])pearan(T wv bc*(;c)me idc'iitified with 
the s])irit whose character we assume. 
Among many races not only masks pro|)er 
were worn, l)ut also the hides and hair or 
feathers of the creatures ])ersonated. 
Dramatic representation w''as furthered 
by the dream plays—especially popular 
among the American Indianj^ -in which 
the events ot dreams are adapted for 
acting and performed. Even as men 
seek illumination in dreams as to questions 
both divine and mundane, so do they 
anticipate ihniugh dreams the dramatic 
representations which shall be performed 
on holidays as expressions of life. 

Play is a degeneration of the dance, 
and it arises less from the instinct for 
beauty than from a desire to realise 
whatever entertainment and excitement 
may lx; got from any incident or occur¬ 
rence. From aiiothei special inclination 
originate those satirical songs of Northern 
peoples, written in alternating verses, 




SAVAGE DANCES: THE FAR-OFF BEGINNINGS OF THE DRAMA 


The dance is an effort to grive symbolic expression to affairs and moods of everyday life. Thus the Zulu weddin- , 
dance is self-evident in its purpose. The second illustration depicts a strang-e religious dance of the Australia.i 
natives, associated with totemism or animism. The third picture shows dancers in Kandy endeavouring to banis i 
evil spirits, and the last illustrates an Australian corroboree. From such sources the drama has been slowly evolves 
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in which the national tribunal and the 
voice of the ])eo])le arc given expression 
at the same time. Thus they have a truly 
educative cliaractcr. 'J'hese are the ])re- 
liininary steps to the tree satire and 
liuinour that gleam througli the lives of 
civilised ])eo])les, now like the flicker of a 
candle, now like a purifying lightning 
flash, freeing men from life’s 
i/the monotony, and illuminating 
»‘r « w the night of unsolved (luestions. 

( apacity for organised play is a 
charactiM'istic that lifts man above -the 
lower animals. The expression ol individu¬ 
ality without any jiarticular object in view, 
the ek'vation of si'll above the troubles of 
life, and fri'e aidivitv, uncoi'rci'd by tlu' 
necessities of existiMici', ari' ch.iractiTistK' 
both of play and of art. 'riiiis play, as wi'll 
as art, t'xhibits 1o a pre-eniiiK'nt di'gree 
man’s consi'iousni'ss oi having (‘scaped, if 
only temjiorarily, from the coercion of 
environing nature ; bi'ing withoiil deliniti' 
objt'ct, it provi's lhal lu' ('an find (Miiploy- 
nu'iif when K'k'aM'd from the' jiressiire of 
the oiiti'r woild—that is, when he is 
momentanly fn'('d from his endeavour 
lo ('slabhsh a balaiut' betwi/eii himself 
and th(* lU'CTSsities of hie, with a vk'W to 
overcoming the latter. Man stands m 
close connection with his environment 
and with tlu' nunuitabU* knvs of nature; 
but in I'lav and in art he (U'velops his own 
personahtv- a deNi lopmenl that lu'dla'i 
in diu'clion noi m object is influenced 
by the otifei uoild and its constr.nnt. 

The step (liat K'ads to llu' o\ ei\ ommg 
of custom is the lecognition of right. 

“ Right ” IS that which society strictly 
demands from ev'erv individual member. 
Not all that is customary is exacted by 
right ; a niultitud(' of the requirements of 
('iistom may be ignored without opposi¬ 
tion from the community as a wlmle, 
although, of course, (k'taclu'd individuals 
may (’XjJO'ss their disjdeasun'. The aggre¬ 
gate', how'evi'r, giants immunity to all who 

V u chocase to follow^ the 

t all of Man 

..r seiiaration oi custom from 

ofJkeRace develop- 

ment of a sharpen* line of demarcation be¬ 
tween that which is and that which ought 
to be. In primitive limes “is” and 
“ought to Ih' ” are fairly consonant terms ; 
but gradually a spirit of opjiosition is do 
veloped ; cases arise in w’liich custom is 
opposed, in which the actions of men run 
counter to a jirevious habit. Man is 


conscious of the possibility of raising him- 
.sclf above the unreasoning tendencies 
toward certain modes of conduct, and he 
takes pleasure in so doing— the good man 
as well as the evil. Whoever oversteps 
the bounds of custom, even through sheer 
egotism, is also a fiirtherer of human 
dcvclopnii'iit ; without sin the world 
w'ould nev('r liave evolved a ( ivilisation ; 
the Fall ol Man was nothing more than 
the first step tcwvard the historical de- 
velo])ment of the human race. 

This k*ads to the necessity (or extracting 
from ('ustom such ruk's as must jirove 
advantageous to mankind, and this collec¬ 
tion ol axioms which “ ought to be ”— 
bec(.)mes law'. 

The distinction betwTcn right and 
('iistoin w'as an important step. Tlic 
relativity ol riislom w’as t'xposed w'ith one 
stroke. Man\’, and l)y no nu'aiis the worst 
iiK'mfH'is of ('onnminities, eman{'i|)aie 
tliems(‘]\'es from ('iisloin. It is tlu' ojH'iimg 
in the wall through w'liu'li the progress of 
humanity may pass. Nor do tli(‘ demands 
ol right ri'inain unalterable iind iinyii'kling. 
A chang(' in ('iislom bungs willi it a 


A chang(' in ('iislom bungs willi it a 
^ cliang*' m light; c('i‘tain ruk'.s 

p-'‘1.’ ^ conduct grailiiallv bc'come 

Right and 

Morality , ^ . . 

ol custom, and to such an ('x- 

ti'iit that thcyk)s(' their vitality and di'cay. 
.And as new’ customs arise, so aie new 
j)rm('i])les of right disc'ovi'ied. In this 
manner an alteration in the oiu' is a cause 
of change m the other- -naturally, m 
eontormity w'ith the degic'c' ol (iiltiin' 
and contemporary social U'latioiis. Custom 
and right mntiially fuitlu'i eai'h other, 
and R'lider it ])ossihk‘ tor miui to atkq^t 
thems('lv('s to ru'wlv acapiirt'd conditions 
of civilisation. 

Together w'ith right and custom a 
third laclor ajipcars—rnoiahty. This is 
a ('omj)aralively late af'qnisTfion. It, too, 
eontaiiis something oi llu' “ought to be,” 
not b('('ause of the social, but by virtue 
of the divim; aulbority or orck'r based on 
jdulosopWu'al eoncei)\ions. Morals vary, 
therefore, as laws vary, according to 
])coples and to times. The rules of morality 
lorm a .second code, set above the social 
law, and they embody a larger aggregate* 
of duties, rile leason for this is that men 
recognise that the social system of rules for 
conduct is not the only one, that it is only 
relative and cannot inchuk' all the duties 
of human beings, and that over and beyond 
the laws of society ethical principles exist. 
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Naturally con flirts arise l)etw(*cn rif^hl 
nnd morals, and siicli struggles lead to 
lurther dovclo])mcnt and jiro/^rcss. 

The late ai^jH'aiancc of ideas oi morality 
[)roves that ethical considc'rations were 
originally loreign to tlu' god-conr(‘|)- 
tion^. Th(' s])irits, feticlu's, and world- 
creators ol different heliels an' at hist 
neutral so lar as morals are concerned ; 
myths and legeiuls .,re inv'ented partly 
Irom creation theories, ]Kirtly from historic 
data, and liartly through ('ttorts oi the 
imagination. In ])rimitiv(' Ixdieis there is 
no trar(‘ ot an attimi])! to conci'ive ol 
deities as iieing good in th(‘ highest—or 
* even in a lower—siuise ; and it would not 
1 h‘ in accordanci' with sci(Mitifi(' ethnology 
to a])])rais(\ Ol to w ish to jiass judgment on, 
K'hgions according to tlie [loint ol \’iew 
ol (dliies. Not until tin* im])ortanc(' ol 
morahty in hie is realis(‘d and the 
])iolound \\diK‘ ol a life ol luoial j)uritv 
lecognised. do iiK'H set'k in then religious 
In'liels lor higher heings ol elliK'al signili- 
caiice, lor morally perlect pt‘isonalities 
among ihi* gods. 

Djfh'rent eh'uuMit^ of cieihsaticm \aiv 
greatly in their iievelo])men( in dilh'ieiit 
civil i-t'd dis¬ 
tricts; O 11 (‘ 

ia('(‘ may have a 
gi(‘atei tendc'iK'V 
towaul intellei- 
tiial, a n o 1 h e r 
(ow.ird inatenal 
riiltiue. No rai'c 
lias approached 
the Hindoos in 
p h i 1 o s o ]) h i c 
sjH’Culation, yet 
tliey ar(' as cliil- 
dien in then 
k n o w 1 e d ge ol 
natural siaenci'. 

One peojile ma^ 
develo]) com¬ 
merce to the 
lugliest extent, 
another jioetry 
and music, a 
third th(‘ free¬ 
dom ol the in¬ 
dividual. riie 
language of the 
American 1 n - 


found to exist in a hunting people, another 
in an agricultural race, or the oik? in an 
otherwise higher, and the other in an other¬ 
wise lower nation or tribe, the institution 
in question must have reached a state of 
])t‘rfection corresponding wdth the general 
development of the jieople ])ossessing it. 
Acconiing to this, the inonogamic uncivil¬ 
ised races were further advanced than the 
jiolygamous Aryans ol India and the Mo- 
liamiiK'dans and tlu' Polynesians, watli 
tiieir skill in the industrial arts and their 
dnimatic dances, perha]>s in a higher state 
of civilisation than Phiro])eans ! 

i)(‘veloj)ment iulfils itsc'll in communi¬ 
ties ol miai. K\c('pt in a human aggre¬ 
gate' it cannot ceimc' to ]>ass ; for the germs 
of development whie'h art' brought fortii 
by the jiotentiated activity of the many 
may exist only in a society of indi\aduals. 

It has therefore bet'ii a significant fact 
that Jiom the xery lu'gmnmg men have 
joined together in social aggrt'gates, partly 
on account ol an instinctive imimlse, 
jiartly because ol the ni'cessity for sell- 
delt'iict' Thus il (Mine about that primi¬ 
tive mt'ii h\('d together m wandering, jM'e- 
d.ttoiv hoides, or packs. 1 lit' individuals 
vveie bound to 
one another vt*ry 
clost'ly; there was 
no private life; 
and the se\- 
rc'lalionshipswere 
p r om i s c u o us. 
.Men not only 
dwelt together 
in groiifis, but 
the groups them¬ 
selves assimilated 
witli one another, 
inasmuch as mar¬ 
riages were le- 
ci]_>rocally entered 
into by them. So 
far as w^e are able 
to determine, one 
oi the earliest oi 
social instiiutiem'- 
was that of grouo- 
marriage. Indi¬ 
viduals did not 

THE EMBLEM OF A TRIBE: ALASKAN INDIAN TOTEM first unite in 
This mysterioiis“totein” dLstingiiishes a^^family or tribe of pairs, aiicl then 

join together in 
grou])s—sueh would soon have fallen 
asunder ; on the contrary, group-marriage 
itself created the bond that held the 
community together; the most violent 
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the old Hydah Indians and is erected at Wrangel in Alaska. 


dians is in many resjiects richer and more 
elegant than English. Therefore nothing 
is farther Ironi the truth than to say that, 
in case one institution of civilised life is 



THE BEGINNINGS OF MONARCHY : AFRICAN CHIEF SEATED IN STATE AMONG HIS HEADMEN 


The tribal state has a fixed form of government. The chiefs or patriarchs of the various families stand at the 
head of affairs, the position of chief being cither hereditary or elective. In most cases, however, it is determined by 
a combination of both methods, a blood descendant being chosen, provided nt^ is able to give proof of his competence. 


instinct of mankind not only united tlic 
few but tlie many, indeed, coin[)lett‘ social 
aggregates. 

(ironp-marriage is the form ol union 
established by the association ot two 
hordes, or ])acks, according to wiiich th(‘ 
men of one group marry the women ot the 
other ; not a marriage oi individual men 
with individual women, but a ])rf)mis- 
CLu us relationsliip, each man of oiu‘ grouj) 
marrying all the women ot the other 
group — at least m theory ”■ and vice versa ; 
not a marriage of individuals, but ot 
aggregates. Certainly with .such a sex- 
relationship establi.siied, sooner or later 
regulations develoj) Irom within the com¬ 
munity, through whieh the marital rela¬ 
tionships of individuals are adjusted in a 
consistent manner; but the jirinciple 
first followed was, as (’omiminity in pro- 
jierty, so community in marriage ; and 
this must of itself lead to kinshi})s 
entirely different from those with which 
we arc familiar. 

(h'oup-marriage was closely bound up 
with religious conceptions ; single hordes, 
or packs, considered themselves the ern- 
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bodimt'ul ot a single spirit. And since at 
that lime spirits w(‘re only ('oiuc'iv'ed ot 
as things that existed in nature, the horde 
lelt itselt to be a single ( lass ot natural ob- 
j(‘ct—some animal or j)lant, t(n' example ; 
and the union of one pack with another 
was analogous to the union ot one animal 
with another. Each group believed itselt 
to b(‘ ])ermeated by the sjiirit of a ( (‘.rtain 
species of animal, borrowed its name* thenct! 
and the animal species itself was looked 
upon as the jnotecting spirit. The ances- 
tial spirit was worshipj)ed in flie animal, 
and the putting to death or injuring ol 
an individual of the sjiecies was a serious 
offence. 

vSuch a belief is called Totemism. 
“ Totem ”—a word f)orrowed from th(‘ 
language of the Mas.sachusc'tts Indians— 
is tlie natural object or animal assumed 
as the emblem ot the hord(* or tribe, and 
correspondingly the grouj) symbolised by 
the class of animal or natural object is 
called a Tot cm-group. 

This belie I led to a close union of all who 
wen; partakers of the spirit ol the same 
animal; it also strictly determined which 















t?:e kigher progress of mankind 


groups could associate with one another. 
And as the totem-group mimicked th • 
anijjial in its dances, and fancied itseJl to 
he possessed by its spirit, it also ordered 
the methods ot j:)artaking ol lood, and 
all marriage, birth, and death ceremonies 
in accordance with this conce])tion. It is 
said that, the totem being exogamous, 
marriages were not ])ossible within the 
totem, but only wi*^hout it. Precisely 
so; tor I he original conception was not 
that individuals iormed unions, but- that 
the whole totem eiiitacd the marriage 
lelationshij); a single marriage would hav(‘ 
bcaai c onsidered an impossibility. 

'I'o vvhich totcan the children belongt*d — 
to the mother’s, to the lathers, or to a 
third totem — was a question that offered 
considerable* difficulty. All three possi- 
bilini‘s j)i(sented tlu-inseht‘s , the la>t 
mentioned, howevc'r, only in case* tfie child 
b(‘longa'd to another gronj), a sub-totem, 
and in that (‘vc'iit its desc'endants canild 
leturn to the original totem. 

Descent m the mate or in the lemale 
line* occasionc'd in latcM* times the rise* of 


imlKirtant distinctions bedween nations. 

It a cliild follow the mother's 
Ideas totem, wc* sp(*ak ol “maternal 

.. kinshii) ’’ ; convi‘rsc‘lv, of “ l>a- 
teriial kinship m case* ol 
hc'redity through the* lather. Which ot thc^se 
is the more' primitive, or did trilH‘s from 
the very hist adopt eithei one or the other 
system, thus making them of equal anti- 
(juity, is a miich-vex(‘d epuNtion. There is 
leason to believe that maternal kinship 
IS tlh’ more primitive torm, and that rac'c's 
have either passed with more or less 
energy and rapidity to the system of 
desc ent through males, or have kept to the 
original institution ol maternal simcession. 
Thc*re are many peojiles among whom 
both forms of kinsluj:) exist, and in such 
instances the matc'rnal is undvmbtedly the 
more piimitivc* ; from this it appears very 
probai)le that develo])mcnt has thus 
taken place, the more scj since then* are 
trac'es of matiirnal kinship to be found in 
races whose establislied form is paternal. 

As time pas.sed, marriage of individuals 
developed from group-marriage or to- 
temism. Such unions may be polygamou.s 
- one man having several vvives—or poly- 
androus —one woman having .several hii.s- 
bands. Both forms have been represented 
in mankind, and, indeed, polygamy is the 
general rule among all races, excepting 
Occidental civilised peo])les. The form 


of marriage toward which civilisation i^ 
advancing is e(*rtainly monogamy ; through 
it a ecHn]>lete individual relationship is 
established between man and wife; and 
although both individualities may have 
independent exjiression, each is rceconciled 
to the other through the loftic^r associa¬ 
tion ol both. Nearly as.sociated with 
Growth i»‘>nogamy is the belief in 
union alter dc*ath ; it arises 

Marriage I*'™" ''fUfl'’ 1>1‘- 

valent among many jicoj)los. 

Among other races there is at l(*ast the 
custom ol a year of mourning, sometimes 
for iiusband, sometimes for wife, often 
for both. 

^larriage of individuals has deveffiped in 
diffcTent ways Iroin grouj) or totem 
marriage : *-01111*1 inu*s it wa‘^ brought about 
through lack ol subsistence* occasioned by 
many men cl\V'‘lling t()gc*tlic*r ; sometimes 
it arose lioni otlicT causes. One factor 
was the })ractic'e ol wife-capture : wlicjever 
canic*d oft a wile* luvd her. as it were, troin 
the authority c)f the community, and 
c'slablished a s(*parate marriage for himself. 
Mairiage by jnirchase w'as an oiitc’ome of 
marriage by raj^tiirc* and of the ixiying ol an 
indc'innitv to the* rc*l.itivc*s of the* bride ; 
men also lc*arnc-d to agri*c‘ l)c*fc)rc*hand as to 
the cquivalc*nt to be paid. 'I'lic* ])ractire of 
acquiring wives by pin chase- developed in 
various directions, c‘Npc*cially in that of 
trading wives and in the* (*arning of wives 
by years of sc‘r\'ice. (iradiially the purchase 
l)C‘came men*ly a loigned transaction ; and 
a union of individuals has evolwd - now 
sac erdotal, now civil in form—from wdiich 
every trace of traffic and of exchange has 
disa])pc‘ared. 

'fluis alit*acly in early limc‘s marriage* had 
bec'ome ennobled through religion. It is 
a wiclc.spread idea that through jiartaking 
ot lood in common, blood-brotherhood, or 
similar procedurc*s, a rnyscic romrniinion 
of soul may be* c*stablislic*d ; and in ca.''e of 


marriages brought about by tin* mediation 
. of a ])riesthoo(l the* priest in- 
e igion yokes the divine consecration, 
nno es ^ ^ hereby raised above 

arriage profane actions 

of life ; it rcceiv^es a certain guarantee of 
permanency ; indeed, in many cases, by 
rea.son of tlie mystic communion ol souls, 
it is looked upon as absolutely indissoluble. 

The owaiership of property also was 
originally communistic, and the idea of 
individual possession has been a gradual 
develojmient. The idea of the ownership 
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In countries where women are subservient to men the idea of marriage by capture or by compulsion prevails. The 
Bedoum bnde (a) makes a pretence of espping and is pursued W the bridegroom and his kinsmen. Some Africans 
(4) show their love by knocking down their prospective brides. Tlie Moorish bride (6) shrouded and seated in bed is 
an object of curiosity, x, 3, and 5 represent respectively the marriage customs of Persians, Chinese, and Moslems 
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THE HIGHER PROGRESS OF MANKIND 


of land, esporially when developed by 
agricultural peoples, is of a communistic 
nature ; and. from common possession, 
family and individual ovvnei'ship gradiudly 
comes into lu-ing. It is brought about in 
various ways, chiefly through the division 
of land among separate' families : at first 
only tem]X)rery, held only until the time 
tor a succ('(’ding division arrives ; later, 
owned in j 'i p<'luity. ^ or was it a lare 
method ot procedure' to grant land to any 
OIK' who (Icsiu'd to culliv.ife* it—an estate 
that should Ik' his so long as he remained 
u])on it aiul cultivated the 
soil, but which n'vi'rted to 
th(' communit\’, on his Ic'aving 
it. There gianluallv developed 
a constant n'latioiiship be- 
tw('('n larel and cultiwitor 
as agiicultuK' became more 
e\tendt'(l and lasting iinpiox e- 
mentv wen' e 1 l('cted on th(' 
soil. Land lH'('aiue the per¬ 
manent piopi'rty ot the in- 
ihvidnal ; it also became an 
article ot c'omnu'ree. 

OwiH'i'ship of inovabh' pro¬ 
perty even was at Inst 
ot comnninistK' (haracter. 

('lothing and weapons, ('ii- 
{'hantiiienls ('Ikvtua! lor the 
mdu'idiial alone, mu li as 
nu'di( iiu'-bags ot . amnlets. 
weri', to be siiie, <issigned to 
indi\i<hials in \'er\ early 
limes; blit aU jiroiierty 'ob¬ 
tained by labour, the piodiicls 
;)t the chase or ot fishing, 
originally bi'loiigi'd ',o the 
cominunitv, until m later days 
each lamily was allowed to 
cl.iim th(' Iruits ui it> own 
toil, and was only ph'dged to 
^haia' with the others under 
certain conditions. Finally, 
individuals were permitted io 
retain m* to barter ])Hij)crty 
which they had pio liici'd by 
labour: and exchange, especially exchange 
bt'twi'en individuals, attained spicial sig¬ 
nificance through the division ol labour. 

'I Ik* individualisatjon ol the ownership 
of nnwablc ])roj)erty was especially 
furthered by membi'rs ol tamilies ])eriorm- 
ing other labour, outside the tamily, in 
addition to their work within the family 
circle. Although the Iruit oi all labour 
accomplished witlfin the tamily was .shared 
by th(' members in common, the n'sults 


of work done outside became the |)roi)erly 
of the ])arlicular individual who bad 
])erfornied the labour. Consequent oxjian- 
sion ot the concejition of labour led men 
to one ol the greatest triumphs of justice, 
to the idea of estaldishing individual rights 
in ideas and in combinations of ideas, to 
the recognition of iiilt'llectual or imma- 
leiial jnojierty right ol author or inven¬ 
tor—oni* ol the ehi('l ineenlives to modern 
civilisation. 

On the otlu'r hand, indix idual riglits in 
transactions led to coneeptioiis eoneerning 


obligations and di'hts. I'.xchange, either 
diiact or on teiins ol credit, brought with 
it duties and liabilities lor which originally 
the persons and lives of the individuals 
concerned were held in pledge, until 
custody of the body—whic'h also included 
]H)-ssession uf the eorpsi* of a di'htor— 
was siuTceded by public inijiri.soument 
for debt, and finally by the mere ])ledg- 
ing of })roperty, imprisonment lor debt 
having been abolislu'd a course of 
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THE CHURCH AND MARRIAGE : AN ENGLISH WEDDING SCENE 


In very early times marriage had assumed a religious significance and came 
to be regarded among the sacred as opposed to the secular functions of life. 
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development through which the most mental idea that the community is com- 
varied of races have passed. posed of related families always remains 

The relation ol the indiv'idiial to his ut)j)ermo.sl in the minds ol uncivilised 
possessions led men at first to jdacc mov- peoples. The tribal state gradually 
able property in graves, in order that it deve]oj)s into the territorial state. 'J'he 
might be of service to the departed owner connection of the connnunity with a 


during the life beyemd ; hence the universal 
custom of burning on funeral j^iyres not 
R. . only weajx)ns and utensils, but 

animals, slaves, and {‘ven wives. 
Property later times men were satis¬ 

fied with symbolic immolations, 
or possessions were released from the 
ban of death and put into further use. 
The property of the deceased reverted to 
his family, and thus the right of inheritance 
arose. There was no right of inheritance 
during the days of communism ; (in the 
death of a member ot the family a mere 
general consolidation of pro[)erty lesulted : 
with individual pro])erty arose tlu‘ rever¬ 
sion of possessions to the family from 
which they had lu'cn temiiorarily separated, 
'rims property either reverted to the family 
taken as a whole, or to single heirs, certain 
members of the family ; heiK e a great 
variety of procedure arose. Uj) to the 
))resent day inheritance by all the cliildien, 
or inheritance by one alone, exists in 
Eastern Asia as in modern Euiope. 

In like manner criminal resjionsibility 
was originally collecti\'e ; the family or 
clan was held resjxinsible for the actions 
of all its individual members except those 
who were renounced and made outcasts. 
Such methods of collective surety still 
exist among many exceedingly develojx'd 
jieoples; but the system is gradually 
dying away, the tendency being for the 
entire resjionsibility to rest upon the 
individual alone. 

The state is a development of tribal, or 
patriarchal, society, 'fhe tribal group is 
a community of intermarried families, all 
claiming descent from a common ancestor. 
From trilial organisation the jirinciple is 
developed that partici|)ation in the com- 

of the individuals as belong to one or 

Community of which 

^ it is composed; and the 
political body thus made up of individuals 
related cither by blood or through marriage 
is called a patriarchal, or tribal, state. 
This form of community was enlarged even 
in very early times, advantage being taken 
of the possibility of adopting strangers 
into the circle of related families, and of 
amalgamating with them. Still, the funda- 
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definite region becomes closei ; strange 
trilies settle in the same district ; they are 
jiermitted to remain jirovided tribute is 
jxiid and services are performed, and are 
gradually absorbed into the community, 
the strangers and the original inhabitants— 
plebeians and patricians- -united together 
into one aggn^gate. Thus arises the con¬ 
ception ol a stall* which any man may 
join without his being a member of any 
one ot the original clans or lamilies. 

In this way the idea of a state becomes 
distinct Iroin that ol a jieople bound 
togi'ther by kinship, the latti'r being 
es])e(aally distinguishi‘d by a certain unity 
of extcinal appearance, ('uslom, character, 
and maiinei ot thought. 'I'his is not 
intended to suggest that an amalgamation 
ol different raci* I'lenu'nts in a state and an 
assimilation of dillerent modi's of thought 
and ol leehng are not desirable, or Hiat a 

Growth of ;^enso 

the Idea unity in in(‘mbers of the 

of a State ' family is not to be sought 
tor ; such a condition is most 
likely to be attained if a cert.nn tribe or 
clan take preciMlence of the otliers, as the 
most })rog!essive, to which the various 
elements ot the jieojde anni'x tliemselves. 

The tribal slide has a fixed form of 
government. 'J'he chiets or ipatriarchs of 
the various familK*^ stand at the head of 
affairs, the position of chief being cither 
hereditary or electi\e. In most cases, 
however, it is iletermined by a combina¬ 
tion of l)oth methods, a blood liescendant 
being chosen j>rovidcd he is abli^ to give 
prool of his comjH'tence. %In addition 
there is often the ])()j)nlar assembly. In 
later times many innovations are intro¬ 
duced. Passion lor jiower united to a 
strong ])ersonality often leads to a chief¬ 
tainship in which all rights and j)ri\alt‘ges 
are absorbed or united in the ])erson ol one 
individual; so that he ajipears as tlie 
pos.sessor of all prerogatives and titles, 
those of other men being entirely second¬ 
ary, and all being more or less dependent 
upon his will. Religious eonce])tions, 
especially, have had great influence in this 
connection. Nowhere is this so clearly 
shown as in “ teknonymy,’' an institution 
formerly prevalent in the South Pacific 




“IN THE NAME OF JUSTICE”: SOME OLD METHODS OF TORFUKE 
These pictures represent: i. Roman gaolers cutting off a Christian’s ears. 2. The cangue as still used in China. 
3. A prisoner on the rack in Mediaeval England. 4. Torture of the Iron Chair. 5. The ordeal of fire and branding 
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islands, according to which the soul of the 
father is supposed to enter the body of his 
eldest son at the birth of the latter, and 
that therefore, immediately from his birth, 
the son becomes master, the father con¬ 
tinuing the manag(‘ment of affairs merely 
as his proxy. Otlier peoples have avoided 
such consequences as these by su])posing 
_ the child to Ix' possessed by the 

” fv • grandfather, th(M‘(‘- 

CK* f naming first-boiii males 

** * alter tiieii grandfathias instt'ad 
of after their fathers. .Another outcome of 
the institution of chiid'tainship is the 
cliaotic order of affairs which rules among 
man3'^ peoples on the death ol the chieftain, 
continuing until a successor is .seated on the 
throne—a lawless interval ot anarchy 
followed by a regency. 

The ]lower ot a chieftain is, however, 
usually limited by class rights; that 
is, by the rights ol siib-chieftains of 
especiall}^ distinguished tamilies, and ol 
the ])opular assembly, among which 
elements the division ol power and ol 
jurisdiction is exceedingly varied. These 
primitivt' institutions are rude jirototypes 
of future varieties ol coercive govern¬ 
ment, ol kingship, either ot aristocratic 
or of rej)ubh('an form, in which the primi¬ 
tive idea ol chieltainship as the ab.sorption 
ot all piivate privileges is given up, and in 
its jilace the various jirinciples ol rights 
and duties ol govc'rnment enter. 

Cla.ss-diffei\‘ntiation with attendant 
privileges and jirerogatives is especially 
developed in warlike races, and in nations 
which must be ever prejiared to resist 
the attacks ol enemies, by the e.stabhsh- 
ment ol a militant cla.ss. 'J'he iTiilitant 
class occupies an intermediate position 
between the governing, jiriest, and .scholar 
cla.s.ses on the oiu* hand, and the industrial 
cla.ss- agriculturists, craltsmen, merchants 
■—on the other. Emjiloyment in wxirlare, 
nece.s.sary discipline, near association witli 
the chieftain, and llu‘ holding ol fiefs lor 
_ material support give to this 

uni(jiu‘ position. Thus 
o 11 ary warrior castes develoiied in 
asses India, the feudal and military 
nobility in Jafian, the nobility in (iormany, 
with obligations and service to feudal 
superiors and to the Court. This system 
survives for many ^axirs, until at last 
feudal tenure gradually disa])pcars, and 
its attendant jirerogatives are swallowed 
up by all classes through a universal 
subjection to military service ; although 
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even yet a distinct class of jirofessional 
soldiers remains at the head of military 
affairs and operations, and will continue 
to do so as long as there is a possibility of 
internal or external warfare. However, 
here too the militant class is ab.sorbed into 
a general body of officials. Officials are 
citizens who not only occujiy the usual 
jiosition of iiKunbers of the .state, but to 
whom in addition is apjiointed the execu¬ 
tion ol tlie lih* lunctions ol the nation, as its 
organs ; in other words, such luiK'tions as 
are jieculiar to the civdc organisation in 
contradistiiK'tion to the gcmeral functions 
exerci.sed and actions jiei formed by indi¬ 
vidual citizens as ind(‘p(‘rident units. 
Officialism includes to a sjxnal degree 
duty to its calling and to the ])ublic trust, 
and there an* also special privileges 
grantc'd to officials within flu* spla'ii* 
appointed lor them. 

In a society governed by a (‘liit*llain, as 
well as in a monarchy, there is a popular 
as.semblv or consultative body : cither an 


unorganised ni(‘eting ol individuals, or an 
organised convention of estates lounded 
on class light. A modern develojuntyit. 


The Birth 
of 

Parliaments 


that certainly had its jiroto- 
tvp(‘ in the jiati iarchal state, i^ 
the rt‘presentativ(‘ ass(*nil)ly. 
an assc'inblv ol individuals 


(hosen to rcpn'seiit tin* jieople in jdacc* ol 
the ))opular gathering. Tin* Ifiiglish 
(iovc'rnuK'nt, with its n'piesenlative k'gis- 
lativ(‘ bodies, is a typical exampk* in 
modern (a\'ilisation. 


()m* of the chi(‘f problems (uicountered 
not only in a .socaVty ruled by a chit'ltain, 
but also in states of later development, 
whether govt'rned by a jiotentate or by 
an aristocracy, is the relation ol tem- 


])oral to sjiiritual power. Sometimes both 
are united in the hcxid ol the* state, as in 


the cases ot the Incas of Peru,^ind ol the 
Caliphate*. Sometimes the s|)iritual head 
is distinc t and .scqiaratc* Irom the temjioral ; 
Irectuently the* two force's art* nearly asso¬ 
ciated, a member ot the impt*rial family 
being dioseii tor the office ol high-pric.‘s{, 
as among the Aztecs. ()lten, howcwc'r, the 
two lunctions are ccjm])letely inde-pendent 
of each othc'r, as among many African 
races, the medicine-rnan occup^nng a jiosi- 
tion entirely indejjendent of the chieftain. 
Such .separation may, of course, lead to 
friction and cavil war ; it may also become 
an element furthering to civilisation, a 
.source of new ideas, ojicning the way to 
alliances betwet*n nations, and .setting 




PRIMITIVE JUSTICE: AN APPEAL TO THE HEAD OF THE TRIBE 
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bounds to the tyranny of individuals, as 
t‘X(unplifu!d in the reflation of th(‘ Paj)acy 
to tile Holy Roman Ktnpire. 

The form oi state* in whii'h the functions 
of government are exen'isenl by a chi(*ltain 
contributes greatly to slate control and 
enforcenumt ol justice. 'I'he realisation of 
right had bee-n from the first a soea’al 
lunction ; but its entorcement 

^ ^ was incMiinbent on the unit 

a Momentous , i- i i /. i* 

step Forward ‘>1 ijldlVKhulls (lani,lK-s 

or tribes bound together by 
liiendship). 'J'he acquisition by tlu* state 
ot the* powe'r to dispiaise justice and to 
make* and (‘iiforce law i's one of the greatest 
(‘\'(‘nts of th(‘ world’s history. The* idoa 
all light being incorporated in tlu* 
(hicltain (and social classes) placed an 
important j)art in biinging about this 
condition ol altairs : lor as soon as this 


typical of Hh; effect of the curse of God. 
Already in j)riinitive limes religion led to 
a strange iflea ol justice —secret societies 
consecrated by the deity took upon them¬ 
selves the function of enforcing light, 
instituting reigns of terror in their dis¬ 
tricts, maintaining ru’der in society, and 
claiming authorisation from the god with 
whose sj)irit they were |)ermeated. Later, 
influence<l by all th(*s(* (‘aiises, the social 
aggregat(‘ took over the ('onlrol ol justk'e. 
It was already considered to be the 
uj)holder of light, the s(‘rvant of the deity, 
the niaintainer ot ])ub]i(' ]>eac(*, th(^ dis- 
jienser of atoning sacrilices, etc. ; and so 
the vaiioiis elements co.ici'ived ol as 
justice, which had previously been dis- 
trihut(‘d among the single iamilies, tribes, 
associationand societu's, w'ere combined, 
and pl.'C'ed under state* control. 



AN EARLY EGYPTIAN REPRESENTATION OF JUSTICE 
" The Judymrnt of the Dead " as illustrated by innumerable pai.itings on the walls of Egyptian temples and tombs. 


conception receives general accetitaiic'e, 
the chieltaiii, and watli him llu* state, 
become interested in the preservation and 
enforcement ol justice, even in its k)wer 
torins in the common riglits ol the sub¬ 
jects, On the oth(‘r hand, not only the 
interests ot chieitaiiishi]), hut also those 
of agriculture and couuneree, are turthered 
by the ])reservatioii ot internal ]>eace ; 
and internal peace calls lor state control 
ol justice and euforcc'inent ot kuv. 

Moreov(*r the religious element w'orked 
to tlu* same end. Wickedness w^as held 
to be an injury to the deity, whose anger 
W'onld be visited u])on the entire land—a 
conce])tion that lasted far into the Middle 
Ages, and according to which the fate of 
Sodom and (jomorrah was held to he 


('erlaiii forms for the dispensation of 
justice, judging ol dimes, and determining 
ol punishments wt*re developed. Thus arose* 
the different forms of judicial procedure, 
wiiich lor a long time bore a religious 
character. 'I'lu* deity was ( ailed uj)on to 
decide as to right and w'long—divinity in 
the lonn ot natural forces. 
Terror er judgments of God 

IhrouKh trial l.y water, fire, 
jKuson, serpents, scakvs, or— 
es])ecially in Germany during the Middle 
Ages—combat, or decision by the divining 
eye, that was closely allied to the .so-called 
trial by hazard. A peculiar variety of 
ordeal is that of tlu* bi(T, according to 
which the body of a murdered man is 
calk'd into r^*(piisiti()n, the soul of the 

2I() 
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AN EARLY CONCEPTION OF THE SPIRIT OF JUSTICE THE JUDGMENT OF SOLOMON 
Reproduced from the picture by the French artist, Nicclas Poussin, who fiourished in the first lialf of^he seventeenth century. 





^ ^ THE MODERN IDEAL OF JUSTICE 

From the fresco by Gerald Moira in the New Central Criminal Court, London. Most of the fig^ires are studies from well-known public men of recent years. 
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victim assisting in the discovery of the 
murderer. Ordeals are undergone some¬ 
times by one individual, sonudimes by 
two. An advancx' in progress is the curse, 
which takes the place ol the ordeal, the 
curse of God being called down nj)on an 
individual and his family in case of wrong¬ 
doing or of perjury. The curse may be 
_ uttered by an individual in co- 
and ^ Operation with the members of 
p families, 'rims arise ord(‘als by 

e orse ji^vocation and by oath with 
comj’nirgators. Originally a certain jieriod 
of time was allowed to ])ass -a month, 
for example - for the fiiltilment of the 
curse. In later time's, whoever took 
the oath— oath ol innocence—was held 
guiltk'ss. Witm'sses succet'ded to con¬ 
jurers ; divining looks were replaced 
l)y circumstantial ('vidence : and, instead 
oi a mystic, a rational method ol obtaining 
testimony was adopled. 'riu' develo})- 
inent was not attained without certain 
attendant abuses; and tlu' abolition ol 
ordeal by God was among many ])ec»ples 
—notably the inhabitants ot Eastern Asia, 
the American Indians, and th(‘ (h'linans 
of the Middk' Ages— suceeeded by tlu' 
introduction of torture. In many lands 
torture stood in dost' connection with the 
judgment ot God; in olhc'is it originated 
cither din'ctly or indiiectly in slaverv. 
Acc(uding to tlu' method ot obtaining 
evidence by torture, the acaaiM'd was 
forced through physical pain to disi losiire- 
concerning liunselt and his coinjianioiis, 
and, in case he himselt were considcK'd 
guilty, to a conh'ssion. 1 lowever barbarous 
and irrational, this system wms einjiloyed 
in Latin and Germanic nations <‘xr(‘pting 
England, until the eighteenth century, m 
some instances even until tlu' ninetei'iith. 

Jiidgnumt was lirst t)ronounced in the 
name of (iod ; in later times, in the name 
ot the people or ol the ruler w'ho appealed 
as the represi'utative of God. The jMan¬ 
ciples of justice, the x’alidily ol which at 

hist di'pends upon custom, are 
The Slow • ^ i 1 ■ 1 1 

„ .... Ill later times iiroclanned and 

Building up commands ot God. 

o aw Thus systems of fixed right 
come into being first in the foim of sacred 
justice, then as commands ot God, and 
finally as law. Law is a concejition ol 
justice expressed in certain rules and jirin- 
ciples. Originally there were no laws; the 
standard for justice w^as furnished to each 
individual by his owui leclings; only iso¬ 
lated cases were recorded. As time 


advanced, and great mi'ii who strove to 
bring alioiit an improvement in justice' 
arose above the generality of mankind ; 
when the luling class became differentiated 
Irom the other classes ; when it was found 
necessary to root out certain j^opular cus¬ 
toms -tIll'll, in addition to the original 
collection ol precedents, tlieix' arose knv ot 
a higlier form : law that stood abo\'(' prece¬ 
dent, that altered custom, and opened up 
new roads to justice, (ireat codes of law 
have not been comjnlations only; they 
have led justice into new paths. t)riginally 
a law w'as looked upon as an inviolabli' com¬ 
mand of God, as unalterable and eternal; 
its interpri'tation alone w-as rarthly arftl 
tiansitory. As years ]Kissed, men li'arned 
to recognise that laws them wives were 
IransitiMv; and it became a principh' 
that later enactments could alter earlit'r 
rules. The relations of later statutes to 
alri'ady esta])lishc'(l knv. and how the laws 
of dilferi'iit nations inthii'iice one another. 


are chrfKailt. mii('h-\’ex(‘d (piestions lc»r the 
sohilioii ol which sju'Cial sciences have di'- 
veloped—transitory and international knv. 
judgment and law are intnmilelyconcerned 


Evolution 
of the 

Modern State 


With pistwe, th(' I'oiK'i'ption 
ot riglil a'^ ('solved trom tin* 
double act ion ol hh* and cus¬ 
tom. 10 this de\a‘loi)ment 


ot justic(' is umt('d an c'ndeas oiii ol thi'state' 


or go\i*rnment not only to turther weltare 


by means of the creation and admmistia- 


tion ol law, but also to take unik'i its cimi- 


trol civilising instiliitioiis of all sorts. 
This was originally a leatiire ol justice 
itself; certain prai tices mimical to civilisa¬ 
tion wi'ri' inteTdi('te<l and madi' punish¬ 
able offences. .Mready in tlu' Middle Ages 
systems ol jiolice played a great part among 
govi'inmenlal institutions, especially in 
the smallir states. Subsi'rjiK'ntly the ick'a 
was developed that not only protection 
through the punishnu nt of crime, hut also 
siipeiinteiidence ol and promotion of tlu' 
puhhi' w'eal, should be administered by law; 
and thus the modern state developed with 
its policy of national welfare. With this 
arose the necessity for a .shaqier distinction 
to he clrawm between justice and the. various 
actions of an administration ; and thus in 


modern times men have come to the system 
— based on Montt'squii-u—of the separation 
of pow'ers and independence of justice. 

Justice varies according to the devclo])- 
ment of civilisation, and according to the 
function that it must perform in this 
development: in like maimer every age 
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creates its own material and spiritual 
culture. Every })()et is a ])oet of his own 
time. 

The notion of natural right, however 
unhisloricp.l it was in itself, characterised 
a period of transition in so tar as it enabled 
men to form a historical conception—a con¬ 
ception oi what might be : tor, by con¬ 
trasting actual with ideal justice, we are 
enabled to (i.sca])e the bomls of the opinions 
ot a particular tiinc', and to look uixrn such 
o])ini()ns and vi(‘Ws objectiv(‘ly and in- 
dt'pendently. Yet it is ('ertainly a foolish 
])roceed;ng to c<.)nsider an ideal, deduced 
principally Iroiii conc('pti(»ns and opinions 
pf th(‘ present, to be a standard by whi<'h 
to measuie th(“ \'ahie oi historual events 
of all limes, sitting in judgment over the 
great names oi th(‘ jnist with the air ol an 
insjx'ctor ol inoials. 'TIk* office of the his- 
toiian as judge of tluMh ad is (jnite diftei- 
entlv (ousinul.'fl. Every age* must be 
judge'd in <h ceiidane t' with the rel dion 
which it heals to the totahty ol deve*lop- 
ment , and (Vv'iv histoiical pensonage* is 
te) b(‘ l()r»k('d upon as a be^arer oi the sjant 
ol hK (hn, as a servant e)l the ideas of hi'> 
^ time'. 'I'lius It is (jiiite as 
to*View wiong to |)iononnce nieual 
... censjiie on the* mi'ii ol his- 

is ory toi \,as it is wiong to judge' 
an era nie're*ly aee'oiding to its good oi 
e\il char,u teristM'S. A jie'iiod must be' 
C'diinate'e! aee'oiding to what it has 
(’ithei ehie'ctly eer inelne'ctly ae'e'e)m|)lish(‘d 
leir mankind. 

Tlie'ie* aie'cejiimion tae teiis o\ e ivilisatiun 
shared by nations themse*lve\s, through 
whieh many contiadictioiis disappe'ar. 
The re'ligioiis ci\'ilis ,t io'’s eel ('hi istian- 
ity, ]\Ioiiainim d nii m, Jnel iimi, Hueldh- 
ism anel ('einfueianisin have be*en the 
eletermining facteirs of the intellectual 
anel cmotieinal life, even intfiu'iuing the 
course oi cvi'iits, in vast regions. Anel 
thus it IS alse) cenujirehensible that in 
the' judicial hie* of nations theme is an 
ende'a\e)ur ieir a closer apjiroach, and 
alse) the' existence eif equalising tendcncie^s. 
Ill spile* of e'eiuntless variations in detail, 
there is a certain unity of law in the 
entire Mcihainmeelan weirld ; and although 
the ho})e oi e'stablishing the* unity of 
Roman canonistic law over the whole 
of Chiiste'ndom has neit be'en realise 1 
none the kiss it was a tremendous idea ; 
that of a universal emjiire founded on the 
Roman law of the imperators, and placed 
under the rule nf the (German emperor, thus 


ensuring the continuance of the law of the 
Roman jieople — an idea that swayed the 
intellects of the Middle Ages up to the 
fourteenth, even to the iiiteenth century, 
and according to which the emjieror would 
have been the head of all Euroiie, th(^ other 
sovereigns merely his vassals or fief-holdcrs. 
This idea, once advocated by such a 
_ great siiirit as that ot Dante, 

^oncep ion many others, passed 

unttea World oblivion: and in its 
])laee has arist'ii the con¬ 
ception of indejiendeiit laws of nations. 
Yet tlu' original idea has had great 
influence : it has k'd to a close union of 
Christian jx'oples ; it opeiK'd a way for 
Roman law to bcconit' universal law, 
although, to be sure, Eiigli'^h lawg com- 
j)letely independent of that of Rome, 
lias grown to unparalleled juoporlions 
a universal system, entirely by reason ol 
llu' marvellous sueeess of the English 
peo}>le as colonists. 1 akewise international 
c()mmcic('will oi it* ill lead to a unifica¬ 
tion ol mercantile, .idniiialty, co[yyright, 
and jiatcnt law. 

Then the idea ol an intt'i national league 
must (k'velop, arising Irom the idea ol tht' 
unitv ot Chnstiaii nations. \\v have 
advaiH't'd a great distance b(*yond the 
time when every fon'igni’r was con¬ 
sidered an enemy, and when all ioieign 
jilu'iiomena w’ere looked U]>on as strange 
or with antipathv. Knit's lor inter¬ 
national eoinmt'rce ait' tleveloped; statt' 
alliant't's are entered into fur tlie fiiitht'r- 
ance ol common intert'sts and Itir flu' 
])iesrrvatn)ri ol pcat'c. Many tasks 
which in former time's w'ould hav*.' 
hct'ii exccutt'd by the empin' are now' 
undertaken f>y international associations ; 
and the time for the establishment of 
international courts ot arbitration for the 
adjustment of differences between states 
1.S already apjiroaching. 

It also seems jmobable that states w'ill 
unite to form political organisations, 
_ wholly or partially renouncing 

- ^ - their separate positions. I bus 

y. ... nations will be rejuaced by a 
federal state, and a multitude 
of unifying ideas which would otherwise 
be ac('omplished with difticully will come 
to easy n'alisation. Federal states were 
already in existence during the times of 
patriarchal communities: an especially 
striking examj^ile is that of the admirably 
constituted federation of the Iroquois 
nations. 


Common 
Interests of 
Mankind 
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Th(‘ vision of no man may ])ierco 
through to the ultimate end of the pro¬ 
cesses of liistory, and to advance hy})otliescs 
is a vain endea\’onr quite as vain as it 
would be to expect Plato to fiave foretold 
the lile of moclern civilisation or the im¬ 
perial idea of media'val times, or Dante to 
liave foreseen modern industrialism or flu' 
Universal eharacter of industrial j)eoj)les. 

^ . . To-day we ar(‘ more certain 

Transmission,. . r 

of Culture "f 

developiiKuit, how('ver simple 

it may have been, has (‘V('r taken pku'e 
according to a fixed modi'I: all develop¬ 
ments have had their ovvai individualith's 
according to plac(‘ and to tuiK. Thus we 
must foH'go discussion ot tlu' future. 

IlowevcM'. th('re is another point of view. 
Development of nations as well as of 
individuals leads eitlu'r to jirogress or to 
decay. No })eople may hope to live 
eternally ; and how many acquisitions 
already gained will In* lo'.t in the futiiie it 
is imposdble to say. If a nation dedint's, 
it either becomes (‘xtmct oi is anruhilat(‘d 
by another state : it becomes identified 
with the iu‘W('r nation, and disapj)ears 
with its own ('haracter ; thus its (ivilisa- 
tion may also disappear. 1 his is a serious 
jiossibility. It is tlu* Mi'diisa head of the 
world’s history wliiidi we must t.u'c and 
without stihenmg to stoiu*. 

I'lien* is oiu’ truth. hovv('V(‘r, tlu* know¬ 
ledge of whu'h fills Us with hope for the 
lutun* : it is tlu* fact that the lesults of 
develo])ment and civilisation aie olten 
transfusi'fl Ironi one ]H'ople tf) another, 
.so that a given dev(*lo])nient ne(*d not 
start again from the very beginning. 
'I'his is owing to the ca])acity which races 
have for absoibing or borrowing (dvilisa- 
tions. Absorption of culture is by no 
means universal ; it tloes not tu'event the 
occasional disajipc'arance of civilisation, 
for ('very civilisation has before it at least 
the possibility of death. Neveitheless flu* 
transmission and assimilation of culture 

luflueneeof Placc- 

o , 1 h(U'e arc various ways m 

about. A conquering nation 
may lu ing its own civilisation with it to the 
conqiu'red ; culture is ottcm forced uj)on 
the latter by coc'rcive measures. The con¬ 
querors may acquire culture from the 
vanquished ; or assimilation of culture 
may come about without the subjection 
ol a people, through tlu* unconscious 
adoption of external customs and internal 
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modes of thcuight. Finally, culture may 
be borrow'ed consciously from one nation 
by another, the one state becoming con¬ 
vinced of the outward advantages and inner 
significance of the loreign civilisation. 

In this way the problem of develop¬ 
ment becomes very comjdicated ; many 
institutions of vanished races thus con- 
tiinie to live on. ( ertainly the race that 
ac(]uire> a foreign civilisation must, ammig 
otlK*r things, lx* so constituted in it', 
motivi'-. and aspirations as to hisc the very 
ner\'(‘s of its being, its N'erv^ stability, in 
Older that, intoxicated with tlu* joy of a 
iK'w lil(*, all traca*-. of its past ('xistence may 
!)(' allow(*d to bleak uj) and disappear. 
On the other hand, many a jiromising 
germ of culture possesscxl by a vigorous 
p(‘o} 1 * may come to grief, owing to the 
infliK'iHH* of acquisitions from without. 
But, in retiun, a ract* that knows how to 
assimilate foreign cultiiu* may obtain a 
civilisation of such (‘flieieney as it would 
never before have b(*en capable of attain¬ 
ing, by reason of tlu* fact that its power 
is established on a r('C(*ntly ar(|uir(‘d basis, 
and Ixvanse it has Ix'en spar(*d a inultiMidc 
oi faltering experirni'iits. 


Progress 


('i\’ilisation may be miitu- 


„ p ally obtained from rec'iprcx'al 
action, nations ixith giving and 
t.iking. Siu'h a relation natnrallv arises 
wlu'ii states <*nt{*r into int(*rcoiirse with 
one allotlu*r. when tlu'y have become 
ac(|uamted with out* aiK)tlK*r’s various 
institutions and aie abh* to recognise the 
great merits of foreign organisations and 
the detects of their own. I^Njx'cially the 
world’s commerc(', in which every nation 
wishes to ri'inain a comjietitor, conqiels 
towards mutual accx'ptance of custom and 
law ; no nation desin's to be left behind ; 
and each discovt'is that it will fall to the 
rear unless it borrow certain things from 
the others. Such leciprocal'^actiim will 
lx* the more effective the more like nations 
are to one another, the better they under¬ 
stand each other, and the more often they 
succeed not only in adopting the outward 
lorms, but in aKsorbing the princi})l(;s of 
foreign in.stitutions into their own beings. 

Thus we may hope that even if the 
nations of to day decay and disap])ear, 
the labour of the world’s jnogrcs.s will not 
be lost ; it will constantly reappear in new 
communities which may rejoice in that 
tor which we have striven, and which we 
have ai’.quired by the exertion of our (jwn 
liower*-. Joseph Kohler 




















































THE HANGING GARDENS OF BAbYLON 

The Hanging Gardens have been attributed to Scmiranns, although Nehuchadne^zat is also said to liave built tliein 
to please one of his wives, who, coining from a hilly country to Babylon, in the midst of a vast and barren plain, 
sighed for some reminder of the leafy beauty of her old home. The gardens, built in the form of a square 
extending some 700 feet on each side, lose to a great height 111 terrace upon terrace supported by massive 
pillars. A renjarkable hydraulic .system kept their multitudinous plants and trees in almost perpetual verdure, 
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THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT 


For six thousand yrais the Pyraniid.s havr thiowii tlnni shadow anoss thr sands of Ej^ypt. Tin* stono of which they 
are built would make a ^reat wall horn Cano to Now York; the white marble which coveied them would have biiift 
mote kino’s palaces than Epypt has had need of. The bmldiiif. of the Great Pyi amid employed slaves for 30 years, 

ami the peometi ioal pei fectum of it is a marvel to this day. Khiifii, or Cheops, who bmlt the Great Pynimid Pro^‘> 
as his tomb leij^ned about 4-00 B.C.. .so that the pyt vnml is more than thiec times as old as the Roman Eiiipiic. 



THE MAUSOLEUM AT HALICARNASSUS 

This famous monument of antiquity was erected in the year 354 B.C. to the memory of King: Mausolus of Caria 
by his widow Artemisia, at Halicarnassus, the beautiful Greek city-colony on the shores of the ^gean Sea. Some 
idea of its size will be gathered from the fact that it was surrounded by an esplanade which measured over 
three hundred feet on each side, while its total height was nearly a hundred and fifty feet. The statue existed almost 
intact until the fourth century of our own era, and was finally destroyed in the Middle Ages by the Turks. 
















THE COLOSSUS OF RHODES 


This short-lived achievement of ancient art dated from about 300 B.C. It was the largest of a hundred statues to 
the sun-god raised in the island of Rhodes, any one of which, said Pliny, would have made famous the place where 
it stood. Dedicated to Apollo, who was thought to have delivered Rhodes from Demetrius Poliorcetes, it was 
made from the engines of war which that besieger left behind. One finger of it was larger than an ordinary statue. 
An earthquake in 224 B.C. destroyed it, but even in its broken and fallen state it was long the wonder of Rhodes. 
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thp: temple of diana at ephesus 

“ Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” Her temple was burned down in 356 B C., and subsequent to that year the great 
temple famed in history was erected by the loniaiis. It is said to have taken 2*0 years to construct, and measured 
afiout 400 feet in length and zoo feet in width, while it contained no fewei than 127 Ionic culuinn.s nearly 65 feet high 
The temple was despoiled by Nero and destroyed by the Goths in 262 A.D., but some of its ruins still leniain. 













THE STATUE OF JUPITER ON OLYMPUS 

Thp world-fainoiis statue of Jupiter was the work of the great sculptor Phidtas. It measured 43 feet in height above 
the base. Tlie body of the god was carved from ivory, and the drapery was of solid gold No othei statue 
of such niagnitude, of .such artistic peifection, or of such precious material, has been known to historj' Among 
the ruins of the temple are still to be seen the remains of the black marble mosni.' on winch the stat.ie stood. 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE OF ALEXANDRIA 

On the island of Pharos, close to Alexandria, stood the famous lighthouse erected by Ptolemy Philadclphus about a8o B.C. 
Constructed of white marble, in a series of vast stages of vaulted masonry, it reached the height of 5x0 feet, and in its 
summit burned, night and day, an immense beacon fire of wood, which could be seen 30 miles at sea. The lighthouse was 
gradually destroyed by earthquakes and the action of the sea, but existed in some condition to the end of the 13th century. 
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AND races 

THE RISE OF CIVILISATION 


IN EGYPT 

BY PROFESSOR FLINDERS PETRIE 

TX looking bac'k to the beginning of may have been slower at the beginning, 

^ civilisation in any country, vvc have and hence the age w^-^uld be earlier. Also, 

to deal with tlie pliysical changes which the full dejUh may b(' greatei, owing to 

the land has undergone, and to con- some borings hitting on ground which was 

sider the conditions which jnomoted or originally above the river. Hence the 

hindered the advance ot its inhabitants. ^ extreme limits of age of Nile 

The nature' ol .i country largely rules deposit in differemt positions 

the natme ol its j*eopU\ both bodily .'?i(' pe'iliaps 7,(><><> h' 15,000 

and numtally , and it may even lx* true' yi'ars, and probably about 

that, if sulheient time bi' give'll, tiie sami‘ ie),()e)e) years may be* a like'ly age leir the 

e liarae'te'i ami strue ture' will always be bt'ginning ol continuous Nile' mud strati- 

proelnce'el by eepial ('onditions, liealion. Ih'iu'e it is ('l(*ar that the start 

From historical lee-ords, anel tlie ceune- e>f t he e ivihsation was about conlt'inporary 
te'iie's that ba\'e bex'n e'xamuu'el, it apjx'ars with the first e ultivable' groimel. 
that the be-giiining e)t a coiilinuenis luyil- FailieT than the Nile elepeisils there 
isation in Egypt must be* sot as far back must liave* Ix'em some' lamfall, e'uough to 

. as about io,ex)() years age>. or keej) up the xeilurne ot the river, anel to 

<Se)()o n.e . 'file ejuestiem then ])re've*nt its slackening, sei as te) de}K)sit 

Years a o the coiiditiem e)l the its burelen. We must ])icture, then, the 

ears ago .^1 that age was similar e'ouiitry as having e'nough rainfall tor a 

to that now seen ? The piesent state scanty vegetatieai in the valleys, while 

is quite new, gt*ographicaUy speaking, as the Nile fle)weei down a mighty stream, 
the depeisit of mud by the Nile, jnewad- tilling the wdude bed as it neiw deies in 

ing a suitable seal, is einly a matter ot a Hood, and bearing its mud out to the sea, 

tew thousand years, 'fhe accumulation of except in some backwaters wdiich w’cre 
deposit is about 5 iii. in a century (47 at shoaling iij). Such a land would support 

Naukratis, 5-1 at Abusir, 5*5 at Cairo); a small population of hunters, wdio 

and the dt‘i)th of it is not less than zh ft., followetl the desert game and snared 
and varies in ditferent places dowm to hippopotami in the marshes. 

()2 ft. The lower depths are, liowever, in course 

often mixed wuth .sand beds, and do not j.** of recession for a long ])eriod 

show the continuous mud dcjiosit ; hence before it began to rise again 

the average depth of jq ft. is too large, by filling its bed. The gravels liigh 

and if we accept 35 ft., it will certainly above the present Nile contain flints 
be a full estimate. At the average rate flaked by human work ; much as in Sinai 
of deposit, this would be formed in 6,000 such flakes arc found, deep in tlie filling 
years. But, on the other hand, the deposit of the valleys which belong to a pluvial 
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The First 
Dwellers in 
the Land 


period. Yet after the Nile had retreated 
down to the present level, man appears 
to have been still in the Paheolithic stage, 
as freshly flaked, unrolled flints have 
been found at the lowest surface level of 
the desert. As the country, while drying 
up, and before mud de|)osits were laid 
down, would havt* only been suited lor 
occupation by hunters, it setaus 
proha])le that Pakeolithic Man 
liad continued in Kgvpf until 
the bcf^inning of the Nile de¬ 
posits—that is to say, till the beginning 
of the continuous ('ivilisation as dis¬ 
covered in the cemeteries. 

l>usiiMAN Type. On turning to the 
remains of the earliest burials, we find 
that in many cases IVmale tigures of the 
Bushman—or more precisely Koranna— 
tyjie, were placed in the graves ; while at 
the same lime long, slendei tigures oi the 
European ly]ie are also found, d'hc 
interence is that the Pakeolithic race ot 
the Koranna type was known to the 
earliest civilised race* in b^gypt, and that 
they were being e\p(‘lled and exterminated, 
as only femal(‘ tigures are louud repre¬ 
senting cajitive slave women and <‘ven 
these soon disappear. 'riuis it would 
seem that Egypt, as an ahnost desert 
region, betore the formation oi tlu' cultiv¬ 
able mud fiats, was tlu* last liome on the 
Mediterranean ot the hunters who eon- 
tinued in the Pakeolithie slagi*. '1 he 
jihysical type of tlu' figures which \\c (an 
attribute to tins earliest ])()inilali()u lias 
the Bushman diaracteristics ol iatness 
of the thighs and hips, with a deep 
lumlxir curx e; and a line of whisker 
('overs th(‘ jaws of the 
lemale figures, akin to 
the fur on the bodies 
ot women on the Bras- 
sempouy and Taii- 
geric - lEisse i v o r y 
carvings. This indi¬ 
cates that they be¬ 
longed to a cold 
climate, and had not 
been develojx'd in 
Egypt. As, however, 
man had certainly 
dwelt in the Nile 
valley for long ages, 
this northern indica¬ 
tion ] 1C infs to a com¬ 
paratively recent 
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As female figures of the Bushman type are found in the 
very earliest Egyptian graves, it is thought that this 


invasion from a colder race was native to the country and was gradually 
to a warmer climate The photograph 


illustrates one of the figures taken from a grave. 


such as has b(K‘n the rule throughout 
historical tiiiu'.s. 

Pkehistokic Period. The beginning 
of the continuous civilisation of the 
('oimtry must be ])laced at about 8000 B.c. 
'J‘he written history ('xtends back to the 
first dynasty, and plac'cs that at 5500 n.c., 
and this is cheeked at the sixth, twelfth, 
and eight(X*nth dynasties by records of 
the rising ol Sinus, and of the seasons in 
the shitting year, which agree to this 
dating in gi‘neral. I'or llie leiiglli of the 
prehistoric age l)(‘iore these written records 
there is no exact dal ing. Pint, as in a given 
district oi Egypt. wIk'iv all tlic desert has 
been s(‘arclu‘(l, the prehistoric graves are 
about as mimerous as those made during 
tiu' six thousand yc'ars c)f the liistori(' 
time, at k'ast 2.000 or ;,ooo yc'ars must 
b(‘ allowed. 'I'Ik' amount of change in 
every kind ot piodiK'tion dm ing this age 
is considerable' ; and as w(' can (race two 
cycles ol civilisalion, uhieli nsuallv (K'enpy 
about 1,500 V('ars eadi in the lati'i* tinu*^ 
it is likt'ly that 2,500 ve'ars is too little 
ratlu'r than too long a peiiod. As no 
deliuite seak' ol yt ars can be n^('(U the 
dating ol the giave's ol tin’s age* is tre'ated 
as a matliT ol st'(|nence. I'roin 
a cau'Inl statistical classing ol 
the polterv. it is practicabk' to 
})Ut al)oiil a thousand ol the 
Inllest gia\(‘s into tlu'ir original orcU'r: 
this sciies is tlien divided into 50 e(pial 
jxnis, and these au' numbered Iroin 
',() ti. 80. 'riins, s(‘(pu'nce date ',0 is the 
(‘arlic'sl type ol gravi's yc't found, and 
s.i). 80 is ot till' age ol Mena, the tounder 
ol tlie first dvnastv. I lie ''Ccpu'iK'c dates 
are gi\a'n below lor 
(‘ac'b stage' ol the ])ri'- 
liistoric' times. 

IvVKLIKsr P)rKl\lS. 
The earlk'st gra\'e's 
lemnd are*'^hallow cir¬ 
cular liolk)ws on tlie 
(k'si'rl, about jo in. 
across, and a foot 
deep. Tlie body lie's 
closely doubled iij), 
wra])))ed in go;it-skins. 
There are ve'ry tew 
objects })laced with 
these b u r i a 1 s ; a 
single enp of ])ottcry, 
red, with black top ; 
rarely, a slate palette 
for grinding lace- 
paint ; and, in one 


Time 

Without 

Dates 
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f^ravc, a copper ])in to fasten tlie goat¬ 
skin. Pottery was in a simple stage, and 
weaving wns quite unknown. Tliese graves 
are cl assent as seqiuMK'e date \o. 

Fikst ('ivii.iSATioN. The ne.xt period 
is that of the w'hite patterns on red (s.D. ]i 
to J4). This use of lines ot raised white shp 
is the same* as on the j)re*sent Kahyle 
pe)ttery, anel the* patterns are so cle)se‘lv 
alike on the ancMemt and ineidern that this 
leirins a stieaig evidenen* fe)r a Western 
('onnention o\ the' 

])e‘e)j)le. In this 
pe‘rie)d the* main 
line's of the* civih- 
^satioii 1) e* ( o m e 
e'lcarly m a i k e* d . 

The line* Hint ('hi))- 
pine with delicate* 
sei 1 ate'd e*dges ; the 



S.D. 4e) and 44. These changes serve to 
stamp the ])oiiit ol the change', hut it is 
in other respects that the* differences 
are most visible. The black-topped pottery, 
ie*d polished, and fancy teirnis of jiottery 
cease to develop afteT 4J, whereas the 
decoratenl pe^ttery, with breiwn line jiatterns 
on biilt ware*, is se'are;e*ly known till 40, 
and the* late* e lass t)i ])ottery begins at 4/^. 
In the steme vase*s thet forms ol tall tubular 
shaiie*. with hanelle*s, cease* at 40, and the 
barre*l forms begin 
at p/), and are 
demunant by 42. 
In Hint work the 
\airious new tyjies 
be’gin ii'eim ^^e) to 
45: the disc mace 
dies out about 40, 
and the pear- 


j)ohshe*d led j)()t- pottery of first Egyptian civilisation shape*(l mae'e be- 

te*ry. e)i circular The pottery of the first period of Egyptian civilisation is tharactci- ginsat42. Ill thC 
'i 1 ised by raised white hues on a red body, and from the fact that it 

uHK V closely resembles the pottery of the Kabyle people, who live in paRlie.S OKI 

loi Ills’ the* tall North Africa to-day, it IS thought the first Egyptian civilisation vanish aiiel 

’ may have come from the west These examples ai e before 7000 B C. ' 


1 011 n el - hottemu'el 
stone \’aM*s; I lit* slate* pa let te's toi hiee*-paint, 
eil animal lonnsanelol rhombic shajie*; the* 
use ol saiidaK; tip* i\'or\'( onibsuith animal 
ligiire's; tin* di'>c-sha})e'el mac(*-li<*.id all eil 
lhe*so we*ie* in u*'(* with the* whiteciejss-lmcd 
inittcrv. and stamp the* gc'iieral tvpe* ot 

.. the* l)e*gninmg ol the civihsa- 

C.v.l.s.t.on 

thrs •' 

strewig arti''tie' taste* in 
handicialt, hut not in ceipymg Nature*; 
with patieiua* toi wry long and skiltul 
weirk, anel probably organis(*d, lhe*re‘lorc, 
iinde*!’ ehicls who ceinimis^ioneKl such 
labour ; yet with MiHicu'nt gt'ue'ral demanel 
loi line things to haw laised lianel pe)lte*rv 
te) its higlie'.st h*ve'l : with strong beliels 
al)e)ut a lutiire liie, as show n by the imitorm 
detail eii the* pe)sitie)n of the* boely anel the* 
nature eif the* offerings m the* grave* ; 
with the* arts of spinning anel weaving: 
la li ly ( lothcd, shown hy the use ol 
sandals ; fighters, with Hncly-madc and 
trexisure'el wcajions ; w’ith the use* of 
pfMsemal marks for jiixijicrty—altogether 
much in the stage w’hich wc now sec in 
the* highest raeT^s of the Pacific or Central 
Alrica. 

PIastern l.NVASiON. This civilisation 
Ihid lasted for a tew centuries vvlicn we* 
see a change* come* o\’cr it. On searching 
the types of pottery we see many new 
forms arising from s.D. 38 to 43, wdiile 
many older types disa])pcar between 


ne*w’ eiJU's arise 
Irom 57 to 42. Tip* saint* is st'eii 111 
u’orics. Poie'ign inlt'icoursi'was incri‘ase*d, 
as siKt'i (liom Asia Mintir'''), la/nli 
(tie>in Pi*is^i r*), spipt'ntme* and ha'iiiatite 
(iioin Sinai?) all e onu* into i.si* lre>:n 
38 to 40. In e'oj)\ing .\atnrt', the sieato- 
pygous Hgurt*s oi the* linshinan type 
are* emlv leiuiid hcleiie j8, anel human 
Hgnn* .imnl(‘ts .irc knt)wii Irom eltiwn to 
44. Animal Hgme amulets l)e*gm m 45. 
Mnhij)le* burials in gra\'t*s art* common 
down to 40. and continue till ^3 ; only 
Singh* buiials are* known lati*r. 

d'he* lacial change*s that are thus in- 
du'aled by these* wide*spu'ad diffeitmct'S 
can only lx* traced hy the* diflVrcnt pro- 
(hicls. The* white line* }K)tte*rv charac- 
tcristic ol the* earht'st j)e‘e)ph* is cleiscly 
like that oi the Kabyles, and the simi¬ 
larity ot the skull measurenu'nts show that 
there is no bar to are'ejHing the con- 
nectkin w’lth the Noith Airican race, 
l^iil the details ol the* new jieople, using 
animal amule ts, a lace ve'il, wavy-handled 
lottery like that ot early Pales¬ 
tine, and the Asiatic silver 
and lazuli, all pennt to their 
coming in from the East. This 
change may he further linked with the 
religions traditions. This later myth¬ 
ology taught that Osiris had found the 
Egyptians in a brutal existence, and he 
had taught them agriculture, law’s, and 
w’orshi]); this ajqx'ars to be the tradition 
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of the bringing in of cultivation by tlie si one vases were wrought; and that by 
earliest civilisation at s.i). ^o. His wor- the form of the they were juobably 
shippers were allied with those of Isis, who tlu* same peoph' as the later ])iehistoric 
were a kindred tribe. Hence Osiris is said stock. Yet, on the other hand, we occa- 
to have married his sister Isis. The myth sionally find pottery vases of that peojde 
further shows that this civilisation was in the earlier ])rehistoric age, so that they 
attack(Ml treacherously by the tribe who must have been in touch with Kgyi^t 
worshii)ped Set, in confederacy with an thioughout. The more likely source for 
Ethio])ian queen, and they sue- tlaan was the mountainous region, where 
M #K ceeded in supiaessing tin- wor- snow sonu'tirnes li(‘s, Ix'twi'en EgvjH and 

y o ogy rcinoving the Red Sea ; and certainly this was the 

his remains to l^yblos in Syria, source of the rare igneous rocks used for 
This seems to agree to the influx of Asiatic the ])rehistoric vases, 
influence, about s.d. 40, which we have The general conclusion w'ould be, then, 
noticed above. The correction of the calen- that a people occujiying the mountainous 
dar from to 365 days, is attributed to region east of Egypt had an independent 
the beginning of tlie civilisation (at s.D. (ivilisation, and were in touch with the 
30) by the myth that (Kins and his cycle early ]m‘historic jH'ople ol the Nile valley, 
of gods were born on the extra five days. 'I'hen about s.i). 38 they began to push 
Second Civilis.^tion. The second jire- down into Egypt, and fully entered it 
historic civilisation, of which we have by s.d. 44, bringing with them various 



PREHISTORIC SHIPS : THE EARLIEST PICTURES OF EGYPTIAN VESSELS 


The pottery of the second period of Ej^yptian civihs.ation is rich in repre-sentations of prehistoric slnns. The vessels 
are shown with many oars, and the cabins are jjlact^d amidship with a g’angway between. It is gathered from these 
crude drawings that in prehistoric times there was a considerable shipping tr.ade along the coast of Egypt. 


traced the Asiatic source, is specially 
marked by the u.s(‘ of a hard buff pottery, 
on which designs are often ]minfed m 
brown outline. The art ol th(‘s(‘ has no 
connection with that of th(' early white 
line designs; the habit of covering figures 
with cross lines, and the imitation of 
basket-work, have entirely disajqieaied; 
and, on the contrary, the }>lant, ostrich, 
and ship designs arc quite new. 

What, then, were the connections of 
thc.se people ? One indication is gleaned 
from carvings at tlu* close of the pre¬ 
historic age. Two tributaries of the new 
king of Egy|it arc shown bearing stone 
vase.s of the style of those of the second 
prehistoric civilisation, s.d. 45 75. They 
have large pointed no.ses, and wear jiig- 
tails, and another tributary of the same 
type wears a long robe. Hence we may see 
that they came from a cold region where 
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(hfferent points ol their own civilisation, 
and (‘xp(‘lling tlu' Osiiis worshij) in lavoni 
of S(*t, w ho was their god. 'I'hey probably 
biought in tlu' Si'initu' (T'lnents to the 
Egyptian language, along with the other 
Asiatic conru'ctioiis. 

Siiippint;. Under this ntV order of 
things w’(* see much more foreign and mari¬ 
time connection. Tht‘ introduction of 


Fleet of 

Prehistoric 

Ships 


silvau' from Asia, of la/.uli from 
Persia, of luematite from .^inai, 
of .siM'pentine from the Arabian 
d(\sert -all show this.. On the 


vases w'c see the starfish jiainted, and one 
of the most usual decorations was the 


figure of a great galley or ship. These 
ships are sliown wath oars on the pottery 
va.scs, and without oars or sails on the 


tomb paintings. From the proportion of 
the figures they appear to have been as 
much as 50 ft. long, and this is confirmed 
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by the oars, which number up to sixty. 
Neither indication is exact; but tlie ten¬ 
dency would be to exaggerate the size of 
the figures, and certainly not to diminish 
them, and so aggrandise the ship. The 
shipbuilding in the early history may 
pn'pare us for the earlier rise of such 
work, when we read of Serudru building 
sixty ships of a hundred feet long in one 
year. 

These prehistoric ships were all of one 
])attern. Amidshi]\s wt'ie tiu‘ large (‘abins, 
and there was no j>oo]) or fon'castle struc¬ 
ture, ])iv)l)al)ly becaus(‘ of the want of 
sujiport lore and alt, lh(‘ Hotation being 
Tpainly in the middle. The two cabins 
W(‘re sej)arated by a broad gangway across 
th(‘ boat, and joined above the gangway 
by a bridge Irom roof to roof. Less(‘r 
cabins projectc'd fore and aft fioin the 
main cabins. On llu' loofs were rails at 
tlu' corners, >,o as to secaire t{)p cargo 
without getting in tin* way of loading it up. 
In a large shij) then' was an u)’>j)(‘r cabin 
on tluj hinder main one*, a light slielter 
shaded with branches. From the back 
of tlie hinder ('abin stood up a tall ])ole 
wk *k bearing a srdid objt'ct as a 
* * standard, wliich W('shall notice 


Ships 

Were Like 


Ix'low. At the stern was the 
st<'eisman seated by an upright 
j)Ost, to whic'h w’as ])r(»bably lashed the 
stet'Hng oar, as in lh<‘ histoiical boats. In 
the bows w'as a low' j)latlorm, with a rail 
round it, tor the look-out, shaded with 
branches. The cabins were* narrower than 
the beam, and lelt Iree space tor rowers 
on each side. 

FoKEK.X Vessi-ls of tills laig(‘ 

size ('ertainly imply a corresponding 
importance ol commerce. \\V havt‘ noted 
already the hji'cign imj)orts intoFgyi)t; and 
others imply moie distinctly a s('a inter¬ 
course. From s.o. ] ] down to s.u. (>8 there 
is found black j)ottery with incised basket- 
work patterns | page 2^8] tilled in with 
white. It is always rare, only occurring in 
less than i ])er ( ent. ot the gravi's, and in 
only one case was there more than a solitary 
example. It is entirely disconnected Irom 
the Egyptian types, but it is closely akin 
to pottery found on the north ot the 
Mediterranean, in Spain (Ciemj>ozuelos), 
in Bosnia, and in the earliest town of Troy. 
At the close of the jirehistoric age the 
black pottery of the late Neolithic city ot 
Knossos is found in the lowest levels of 
the tem})le at Abydos. And in the royal 
tombs of the first dynasty there many 


va.ses and pieces have been found which 
are clearly of the earliest age of painted 
zEgcan j^ottcry. ('onsidering that the bulk 
of the trade must have been for })erish- 
able goods—oil and skins from Crete and 
Greece, corn and beans from Egypt— 
it is not to be expected that a greal 
amount of breakable pottery w^ould j)ass 
« . and be iireserved in burials. 

. i here are, moreover, some 

Da s tallies left to us besides the 

^ northern pottery. Throughout 

the later ])rehistoric ag(‘ emery wms regu¬ 
larly in Use for all the giinding and 
polishing of stone vasos and ol carnelian 
Ix'ads ; and so common that one excelsior 
sj)iiit in search of a tour de force had even 
cut a vast* out ol block emery, as being the 
hanlest knowai material. This emery, so 
far as w'e know, must have come from 
Smyrna. Again, the gold of the first 
dynasty contains a large' amount of silv'er. 
Tliis points to its source from the Pactohis 
rt'gion, whf're electruin was found, rather 
than from Nubia, where the gold is free 
from silver. 

CoNNKc'TioN OF TiiK SiiiPPiNc;. When 
we look at tlit* evidenct^ of the shij>s thern- 
.sclves we set;thal it ])oinls to their having 
been used at sea rather than on the Nile. 
It is impossible to row' a ship up against 
th(‘ Nile stieam, w'hich runs at three miles 
an hour, and sailing or towing is the only 
way to go southward in Egyjit. But in 
only one instance is a ship with a sail repre- 
si'iited, wlule there are many dozens of 
figures of rowing vessels. The galley has 
alw'ays been the tyjie ol business shi]> on 
tlu* Mediterranean. All through the clas- 
sK'al wars the rowing galU'y was tlu* inain- 
''tav ol power. The Homeric catalogue of 
sliips, the Plueiiician coinage, the Assyrian 
sciilptun's, the Greek fleets, the Cartha¬ 
ginian navy and its destroyers of Rome, 
the ])irates of Liburnia and T.ycia, dowm to 
the Venetian fleet and the French galleys 
of a couple ol centuries ago, all show 
Port dominance of the oar. 

P . The nature of the standards 

Carried lK)les carried by the ships 

has been vaiiously interpreted. 
We can distinguish the elephant, bird 
on a crescent, and fish; the two or 
four pair of horns, the bush, and the 
branch ; the rows of two, three, four, or 
five hills ; the crossed arrows, and the 
harjioon, besides other forms which we 
cannot identify. The question is, what view 
will account lor these most completely ? 
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ARTICLES ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE EARLY CIVILISATION OF EGYPT 


(i) Slate palettes on which paint for rubbing round the eyes was ground: (*) adze heads and harpoons, the 
harpoons at the sides being of bone, the others of copper; (3) beautifully flaked flint knife: (4) serpent amulet 
of stone; fs) maces of quartzose rock, very effective weapons; (6) forked lances of flint; (7) combs 
of ivory; (8) vases carved from hard stone; (9) black incised pottery, a foreign iiunort into early Egypt. 
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Some have tliouglit they were ombl(*ms 
of gods, and that the boats were sacred 
to divinities; hni tliere are many which 
cannot be thus evjdainefl. Others liave 
thought that they indicated tri])es ; 
but the rarity of re])etitions, and the 
absence' of any duplicates together, are 
against tliis. Marks of personal ownerdiij) 
have Ix'cn ■;uggest(Hi; and this is not 
impossible, as tliey migl't be we'll dexlie'ated 
to s})ecial gods. Hut the prominene'e ot 
the' groujis of hills as ^igns agre'es Ix'st with 
their being marks ot the' jiorls from wliieh 
thev haile'el ; th(‘ divine' ernbk'ms would 
naturally' bo those ot the' god ot the ])e)rt, 
tju' mimi>('r ol hills wouhl be very hkclv to 
distinguish different jiorts, the elc'jihant, 
the bush, or the' iish might well be the mark 
of a port. Anel the parallel in later times 
of such In'ing dislinc'tive (‘usigns for iiorts 
-as in the ('ii^ign ot (laek"- loimel in the' 
l\e(l S(‘a—agree'^ to this usage', fhe' e*arrv- 
ing of a peirl e'lisign in an age ot mde'pe nele'iil 
cil\-st.ites was e(|uiv<de‘nt te) a national 
Hag in latei time's ; 
and it was e'sseiitial 
toi showing ineiiels 
e)r ten's. 

W’e ha\'e dwelt at 
length e)n the det.nl 
e)l this shi))ping, as 
it IS the' most im> 
pratant siibje'ct for 
show'iiig the' extent 
anel charae'te'i' ot the 
early civilisation. It 
lakes twe) 1e) iraele' as 
we'll as to (|uaiie'l; 
anel these large ships 
were not reawe-el about the Meelite'iranean 
unless tlu're W'as a jiaying trade- to be deme 
on those coasts, a pee)])le eavihsed eneuigh 
to produce goods that were wanted and to 
require tore'ign stufl in exchange, and a 
socie'ty stable e'liough to ('nal>Ie' goods to be 
stocked in bulk and tradc'd withenit any 
serious risk of fraud or te>rce. 

Ht^NTiNc;. The' mam occiijiatiou repre- 
senteel in the prehistoric paintings is hunt¬ 
ing. I'he bow and arrow was 
used. The bo\v was a single* 
piece of wood, j'jainted red and 
covered with zigzag white lines; 
the arrow was of rec'd, with a point several 
inche.s long of hard w^ood. The forked lance 
of flint was also a favourite weajxm | j). 23SJ; 
it was inserted at the end of a wooden 
shaft, which was controlled by a long thong 
of leather ending in alabaster knobs which 


Mode of 
Ostrich 
Hunting 


jH'rhaps 
StK'ks or 


from th(' 
clubs w’(*re 
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STANDARDS OF EGYPTIAN SHIPS 

There has been much speculation as to the significance 
uf the standaids rairied by the most ancient of the 
Egyptian vessels, as recorded on pottery and else¬ 
where, Some examples of these standards are here 
given. The most icasonable supposition is that these 
devices indicated the port from which the vessel saileil. 


Ingenuity 
of the 
Hunters 


kept it from entirely flying from the fingers. 
Thus the lance could be thrown by a man 
in ambush to rut the legs of a gazelle, 
while, if it missed, it was jerked hack 
by the clastic thong, and so saved from 
breaking the delicate edge of flint. These 
forked lances are found throughout nearly 
all the jirt'historic time ; and they con* 
timipfi in use in North Africa 
till the Roman Age, wfieti Corn- 
modus borrow(*(l thente their 
use lor hunting the ostrich. 
This lance retained by a thong was the 
paralk'l to the favourite harpoon used 
in iishing. Another modi' ot hunting was 
the trap. 'I'lu^- is repiescnted as being 
tormed of pointed splints or stakes, 
ladled togi'ther liki*. spokes ot a wheel, 
with th(' jioirits around a ci'iitral hollow. 
Snell traps to catch the legs ol animals 
are used now in Atrii'a, and an example 
was found at the Kamessemn, dating 
twentii'tli dynasty. 
Used in hunting and 
in fighting. 

Fk.iitixg. The 
eailu'sl representa¬ 
tion of fighting is on 
a vase of tlu' white 
slip on red, at tht 
beginning ot the jire- 
histoi ]('ag('. On that 
a man with long, 
wavy hair a[)pears to 
be spearing another 
man in thi*, side. 
Later, tliere are the 
fighters on the Hiera- 
koiipolis tomb, at 
al)Out s.i). b p On this liooked sticks are 
Used, and tiie fighters are clad with a 
spotted animars hide on lln'hack. One 
man has been killed, and another is hard 
jm'ssed, fallen on one knee. To save him¬ 
self from blows he has taken f>ft the hide* 
and is holding it u]), thus anlieijialing the 
use ol the shield. It seems likely that the 
Egyptian shields ol liide stretched on a 
frame of sticks were directly cojiied 
from this use ot the hide that was other¬ 
wise worn on the body. In another grouj) 
a black man is holding three red captives 
hound with a black cord, while two n'd 
m('n a])proach him to dt'liver their 
kindred. 

The weapons mostly found are the stone 
maces [page 238]. These were sharp-edged 
discs in the earlier age, a form which is 
very effective in a mixed fight, as it 
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Fighting 

with 

Maces 
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cannot i^e turned aside like a battleaxe, 
but must cut in whatevei direction it 
falls. These maces were usually made 
of porphjTy and other quartzose rocks. 
The mace used in the later af;e was of a 
pear shaj)e, and this form was continued 
into the historic' times, and per- 
jKduated m the c(>nventional 
scene of the kin^^ strikin.c: an 
enemy, (‘ven in the latest times. 
The handle lioles in these maces are 
very small, and this shows that prob¬ 
ably the handles wtac dnc'd thon^^s ol 
hide. Nothing" ('Ise would Ik' '^ufifi('Ienlly 
tough and elastic. The tlinl dag\g(‘r was 
jirobably also used, and certainly the 
co])p('r dagger. .A very tine* ex¬ 
am jde of this, dated to s.T). 55 or 
60, is wrought with a quadran¬ 
gular blade, giving tlie utmost 
strength and lightness, a better 
design th n that ol any daggers 
ol l!ie historic' times. 

Tool s. Tck)1s ot medal begin 
with small, s([uare chisels of c'c)|)per 
at s.n. j<S. The internu'diate 
examplc^s have not bc'en louncl till 
we reach a hnc“ largc‘ chisel ot 
copjier at the' close of the jac*- 
historic. Adze's oi c:op]K'r fp. 
begin at s.i). 50, or earlic'r, ancl 
increase in size' down to historic 

tunes ; they con- . 

tinned to be the 
lavourite tool of 
the Egyptians 
for botli wood 
and stone woik- 
ing until (iiTek 
times. Borers 
a r c u s u a 11 y 
tapered, to work 
in soft material. 

Needle'S of cop¬ 
per a]>]H'.ir as 
early as s.n. qiS, 
of cojqic'r begin 
graves of s.i). jo. 

Flint working was the greatest artistic 
industry ot the jiiehistoric age. The; 
surfaces were not merc'ly rc'duced by hap¬ 
hazard flaking, but the flints were ground 
into form, and then letlakc'd in a mar¬ 
vellously regular maimer with uniform 
})arallcl grooves | ])age |, d'he finishing 
of the edges by dt'Cp serrations of the 
fineness of forty to the inch, and the 
chijqiing out of delicate armlets of flint, 
show also the same astonishing skill 
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THE FIRST PICTURES OF FIGHTING 
The earliest representation of fig^htinj^, at the beginning of the 
pichistoric age, shows a man with long, wavy hair, spearing 
another man in the side. Later, are fighters on the Hicrakonpolis 
tomb, using hooked sticks and clad in piebald hides of animals. 


1111(1 the' faslc'iiing pins 
with the very I'lirlicsl 


and perfection of hand work. The Scandi¬ 
navian flint chipping used to be rc'garded 
as the most jierlcct, but the Egyptian 
work entirely surpasses it in rcgularitj^ 
and boldness. 

Stone Vases. Hard stones were largely 
cmplovc'd fur making vasc's |[)age 23^^]. 
In the earlier age tall, cylindrical forms 
were nsec], and in the later age barrel 
tcjrins. The earlier material was usually 
basalt, hut syc'iiitc', ])orphyrv, alahastei 
and limestone were alscT iisc'cl. 1 he latc'r 
inaterials ineliiclc'd slate, grey limestone, 
breccia, serjientinc', and cliorite. The 
hcMlowing cjut of those vast's was by 
grinding, hut the' outside* was entirely 
formed by chipping and polishing 
witlicnit rotary motion. The j)er- 
fect regularity of the torins, and 
the tine taste shown in the curve's 
of the cmtlinc's, as well as the 
harchu'ss ot the matc'iial. place 
the vase working higlu'i' than aii}^ 
work ol the historic times. 

Eotthkv. Pottery was greatly 
develojH'cl, although the wheel was 
not usi'cl, and all the tonus •were 
entirc'lv modelled by hand and 
eye* without mechanical guidanc'c'. 
T\u'outline's aie true ancl hue, the 
circularit y is astonishingly regulai. 
althorgh all the trimming and 
])olish runs x'c'iti- 
cally; and it wa^ 
as easy in sueh a 
mode of building 
to make oval, 
doubled, or 
scpiare forms, all 
o f w h i c h arc 
found. T h c 
specially later 
j)c)ttery is the 
clc'c'c^fated, with 
brown - red lines 
The forms are 



on a hard huff body, 
clearly cojiied from those of the stone 
vases; and the ])attc'rns arc derived from 
the fossils and vc'ins in the stone, or 
from the cordage? net in wliich the vases 
were slimg for carrying. Next 
apjicar aloes and other bushes, 
and figures of ships, which 
wc have already noticed. 
Rows of ostric'lu'S and of hills arc also 
favourite designs. 

Other jiottery of this ware, but not 
decorated, has a curious type of pro¬ 
jecting ledge, wavy up and down, for 


1,000 
Forms of 
Pottery 
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liandles. Beginning at s.d. 40 as a globular 
vessel, the type narrows to an upright 
jar; by s.d. 60 the handles dwindle, 
l)ecoiTiing united around it as a wavy 
band ot pattern ; by s.i). 70 tlie jar at 
last become^ a cylimler : by s.d. 75 the 
band becomes a men^ line; and then 
after s.d. —in the first dynasty—tlu; 

jar dwindles in a rough 1ui)e like a thumb- 
stall. The oiitents oi ^ icli jars similarly 
deteriorat(‘. At first, pertumed ointimait 
was put in tluun, then it was co\er(*d with 
a layer ol mud to retain 
the scent ; the mud in¬ 
creased until it wa^ 
merely sc('nt(‘(l mud. then 
only plain mud was list'd, 
and lastly they wt're It'll 
t'uijitv, IV'side many otht'r 
itirms of this hard 
ware there was also 
a long sent's ol types 
in a rough brtiwn 
IKittery, whi; h parsed 
till into tht' ordinary 
pottery of th(' lirst 
dvua'stv. As theie 



PREHISTORIC POTTERY OF EGYPT 


are ()\’ei a thousand The latei i>ottery of the prehistoiic period is characterised 
by hrowii-red lines on a hard buff body. The forms 
and decorations have been copied from earlier stone 
vases, and from the nets m which they wei% carried. 


A Constant 

Personal 

Possession 

jiaiiies it 


diffen'iit ftiriiis ot tins 
prehislon*' \)otterv 
known, anti their stiuiy has iieen tht' kt'y to 
the whole arrangt'ment of that age. this 
siihjt'ct is a very wide' one, whieh wt' have 
barely notieed here. 

Sl.ativ Pai ictths. a eonstant jiersonal 
possession was the slab ot slate ujitm 
whieh the green maiaeliite tir 
retl oclire was ground for eolour- 
ing artnmtl the eyes, rsually 
a brown pt'bblt' crusher aectim- 
and the deatl otten have a 
little leatht'r bag t)l malachite m the 
hands. These slate palt'ttt's begin witli 
a plain rhomh Itirni, prt)l>al)ly de¬ 
rived trom the natural cleavages ot the 
slate rock. W’ell-iormt'd animal figures 
were alst) earvt'd as slate silluniettes ; tlie 
deer, hippopotamus, and turtle are the 
oldest, and the fish also eomes into the 
earli('r age. The double bird ty|)e liegiiis 
with file sei'ond age, and all the tyjies 
continuously dt'giade by repeated copy¬ 
ing until their original lorm is quite 
indistingui.shable at the close ot the 
prehistoric age (page 238]. 

Personal Objects. Ivory carving 
is common, mainly tor long combs 
to fasten up the hair. These u.sually 
have an animal on the top of them ; Init 


they only belong to the earlier age, sug¬ 
gesting that the hair was worn shorter 
in the second jieriod. Decorated tusks 
of ivory are also early ; they were fastened 
on to leather work, probably to close the 
openings of water skins. Ivory spoons 
belong only to the second period, as like¬ 
wise do the forehead pendants of shell 
Annik'ts of animal forms were fre¬ 
quent in the second pcaiod. They are 
generally cut in stone, carneliau, serpen¬ 
tine, ])()rphyry, and coloured limestones. 

The torms ai(' Itie huH’s 
head (which continued in 
u‘n(.' into histone times), 
tfu' hav k, si'rjH’ut (il 2 j8 |, 
frog, tly. seoi])ion, claw, 
vast', and sjiear ht'ad. The 
UK'aiiings altaelied to 
them are quite un¬ 
known. 

(lames art' found, 
as shown by the ivory 
drauglitsmen, the 
small balls or 
maiTles, the stone 
gateway eind nine¬ 
pins |])age 242), the 
figures of lions and 
hares, and the throw^- 
ing slips lor obtaining a count as with dice. 

('loiiiiNt.. 'flic clothing ol men was, 
at most, the kilt ot linen, or an animafs 
hide put ovt'i* the body. Often only a 
belt was worn, with ihret' narrow strips 
hanging down m irunt. A usual covering 
was a belt with a sht'atb attat'hed to it 
to hold up th(‘ genitals. W'ith the pleated 
kilt w’as also worn a belt having a])})arently 
a jackal tail hung behind. On some figures 
there is merely a double ropi* round tlie 
waist. Tlu'si* various lorms may belong 
to differt'iit peojiles and periods ; but 
tfu're are hardly enough examples to 
pr()V(' any distinctions, as the varying 
eireumstaiiee ot the figures, captive and 
eonqiu'ivd, n'sting and working, rieh 
and [)oor, in heat and in cold, may easily 
have led to the differt'iit dre.ss that w'o 
st'c. Womt'ii are represented 
wuth 'a whitt'. linen petticoat 
from the waist to the feet. 
Leather W'as a favourite 
material tor clothing, as well as for bags. 
It was painted with patterns, and deco¬ 
rated with beads, reminding us of the 
North American work. 

Decay of Civilisation. All of this 
civilisation gradually decayed ; the 
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pottery is seen bec'oming coarser, good 
work dying out in rougher coj)ying, new 
tyi)cs seldom a])])earing, rhea])er and 
])oorer objects ])eing more usual. There 
is ground, liowever, lor supposing that 
at some tiint* in tliis age tliere was a 
('entral rule at Helioj)olis. There are 
many traditions ol a ])rincipahty Ihti'e, 
which must ('ertainlv have 
betMi Ix'lore the <lynasties. The 


The Oldest 
Capital 


sa('red (‘ml)l(Mn j)r(‘s(‘rved in 
° th(* tempU' was tli(' shepherd’s 

crook, haq, which served tor the titli' ot 
“ prince ” in all later tunes *. the other 
sacred emblem was the v\hip, and these 
two were tla* royal emblems oj Osiris. 
The title of tlu* nom<' was “ tin' princes’ 
territory,” and this ('apital retained m 
later ag('s tin' n-putation ot bc'ing tlu* 
centre of U'arning and tlu'ologv. And on 
the tragmerit o( the ('aiiy annals known 
as th(' “ Pak'rmo Stone ” tluM'e is shown 
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THE EARLIEST GAME OF NINEPINS 
These ninepins, the gate to play through, and the 
porphyry balls were all found in a child’s grave. 

a long row of kings of Lowta* Egyj)t 
hetore the dynasties ; ilu'se cannot Inive 
ruled at Memphis, as that was a lU'w 
foundation by Meni's. 

IliSTOKY IN M^’i'Uoi oc.v. Of 1h(‘])reak- 
iip ot this civilisation we may tiaee some 
relation in tlu- mythology. Alter Isis 
had recovered the body ot Osiris, and the 
worship ot the Osiris and Isis tiihes had 
revived again lioin the Semiti<' invasion 
oi Set woishipjHTs, Set again 
» attacked the Osiris worship, 

Reflec ed in scatteivd the liody ot 

y o ogy joiirteeii parts in 

diffenmt places. 'I'liis refers piohably 
to the distribution of ])arts ol the body 
to difterent districts, when it w'as cut 
up in the funeral ceremonies, according 
to prehistoric usage'. These ])arts of 
Osiris wa'ie kept at sixtc'cn nonies in 
Egypt in historic times, six in the Nile 
valley and ten in the Dc'lta, ])robably 
the original nomes of the country. The 
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civil discord im])Iiecl in this persecution 
must have weakc'ucd the laud ; and then 
came the attack by the hawk worshippers 
from the south. In the legend of Horbe- 
hudti, or Horns of Edfu, we read that 
the croc-odilc's and hi])])0]K)taini (animals 
ol Set), attac'kc'cl him, and liis seiwanls, 
annc'd w'ith metal wt'a])()ns, smote and 
coiKjuc'ied them, slaying hetore the 
eitv ol lulin. 'riu'ii llic' woish]])pers of 
Honis allic'd Ihcansc-lvc's with the sun 
w'orshi])j)ers, and “ Horhehudti c'hanged 
his (onn into that of a winged sun disc,” 
and “ toc_)k with him Nc'klu'bt the* goddc'ss 
ot the South and Ea/et, tbc' goddc'ss of 
tlu‘ North, 111 tlu' lorm ol tw'o serpemts, 
that thc'v might destroy their eiu'inu's* 
in the bodily lorms ol cTocodiles and 
hippopotami.” 'I'liat is to say, the Horns, 
Ka, and s<'rpcnt goddess tribe’s were* all 
allied to attac k llic' doiniiKitioii ol tlu'Set 
tril>c‘. 'riu'y gradiiallv diovc' them b.ic'k, 
and “ ,Sc-t wc'iit loilli and c-ric'd out 
horribly ” : he was tniallv struck down 
at l\i-rchcJiu. " Tims did Horln’lindti, 
logc-lluT with Horns, the* son of 
Els, who bad made his ioi irclikc’ 
unto that ol lioi bc'luidli.” 'I'bal 
is to sav. llic' rc'st ol the' Homs 


End of 

Prehistoric 

Times 


w’or‘'bipper'- lomc’d tlie Horus-Ra party. 

'riic' tinal battle* and c'Xpulsioii ol Set 
was at /am on Ihc* c'a'^tein lioiitic'r ol 
]{gyj)t. 'I'his, in niytliologieal loim. sc-rins 
lo gi\c' the' hi'-toiw ol Ibc* driving out c)l 
the* Sc-mitie population ol the later jire- 
histom age. by tlu* dvnastie racu' dc'sec'iicl- 
ing Irom I'pjier Egypt, at tlu* c*lose ot 
the* |)rc'lnstonr ])C'ric)(l. An actual result 
ol tins war, all through latc*r timc*s, was 
the' multitude ol towns named Samluid, 
or “ L'nilc'd lo Ih'lmdti,” marking the* 
allic's ol the* Homs pally. 

Historic .\i. Si ati- Raleitfs. Of the 
pcTiod ol the conc|Liest by the dynastic 
race's, wliicdi c'IoschI tlu* pic+iisloric' age, 
thc'ie w an mvaduable seric's ol monu* 
mc'iits carved on slate, 'rhese carved slates 
are the’ elaboratc'cl outcome* of the slab* 
])alc’tU's used lor grinding tlu* face paints 
throughout the })rehistorie age*. A similar 
elaboration of a simjile article is familiar 
in modern t mes in the snntf-box. A 
])]ain rccc'jitacle of bone or w^ood was 
decorated, plated, made of silver and 
of gedd, inlaid with diamonds and 
painted with the costliest miniatures, and 
yet—it was but a snuff-box. So the plain 
slip ol slate was carved into animal out¬ 
lines, had animals scratched on it, then 
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signs in relief upon it, and at Iasi was 
covered with the most elaborate carvings, 
and yet—it was but a paint grinder, 
and had always the pan for colour carved 
on it, exactly of the sha])e of the pans on 
the j)ainlei's’ palettes ol that age. Kvery 
stage can be shown, from a tormU‘ss slate to 
an artistic sc('ne in rebel, d'here are many 
stagestolH'seiMi in the artistic d(‘velo[)ment. 

A In the jircluslorii. age an' llie scnitclu'd 

OUtlilK'S. 

11 '^riie wc'll-incised eleiiliant is as e.irly as 
si). 3^ -p ; and witli it an' tliosc' signs in 
low rclK'f 

C Tli(' liigb relief sign is of s D Oo 

I). On the boat sl.iti'. the drawing is nuK-h 
iwoie detiuled than on tlu' bo.its ol tlie 
1 lierakon])oh-i tomb of s n (>3. W’e ran 
hardly sep<irate this from the work of the 
artistie ik'w-( oiners. and it may well be 
aboal s I) 70 73 

JC. 'riu'anim d slate seems to Ix'next, as 
the treatment of the lion’.'' hair is unlike the 
following 

I*', 'the four dog slate', be'ing a eo.irser but 
mote' elaboi itc'd design of the' sune' 
in ly W('ll be' iK'xl 

( 1 . 'riu' hut slate' show's lor the' first time* 
the' ariangenu'nt e)t lion’s man<' .is ein the 
i\ ory lions ot King /e*r 

II riu' ga/('ll(' slate' sliows the s.une' tieat- 
inent more' advaiux'd. 

j. 'The' towns slate' shows the wiry eletail 
ol muscles, be'gmning to ajipe'ar m .irehaic 
inainu'r 

K 'riu' bull slate has the same style' 
earned out iully and finely 

1.. ']'h(' Narnier slate has a less forcible and 
smoother treatment ol the bull. an<l brings 
ns down to loneh with the* historie tunes. 

The figiiics can lie seen in ('apart’s 
“ Pri]nili\’c All iii ][g\'pt,” where llie'y 
may be identified by fliesc' letters, cenre*- 
spondiiig to the jiaragraplis above : A, H, 
figures f)i, ()2 ; C, fij ; D, i(n ); E, T71-J ; 
F, T73-4 ; (i, 170; H, 177-80 ; J, 173 (>; 
K, 181-J: L, 183-4. 

JT\ciai, Tvi’KS. Tlu’.se slate car\ings 
not only show the' art ol the tune, l)ut they 
])re.scnt the chfleri'nt races and the rlet.ails 
ot their lile, more iully than w'e find them 
for many ( ('uturies later. Wi' see .six differ¬ 
ent tyjies o( physiognomy in the early 
remains, and learn how eomjilex the racial 
history must be at the most remote i)criod 
accessible to us. 

A. The aquiline typt' is that of the principal 
prehistoric race, closely like the Libyan on 
the west and the Anioritc on the cast. 
When mixed with negro it produced the exact 
ty})c of a European-Negro mulatto. Prob¬ 
ably equal to the Libyan. [Sec Heads i to 
4 on next i)agc. ] 



EGYPT IN THREE PERIODS OF ITS 
CIVILISATION 

This map of Egypt shows Egypt in three of its early 
periods. (1) The earliest centres of culture were at the 
places where parts of Osiris were preserved in the 
prehistoric age, here named. U) The second period is 
shown by other centres being placed in the right geo¬ 
graphical order, all here numbered I to XIX, tollowing 
down each branch of the Nile. (3) The third period is 
when other centres were inserted in the lists in the 
wrong order, here numbered 8 to aa These three 
stages of Egypt's history are all before the monarchy. 
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THE EARLIEST PORTRAITS OF VARIOUS RACES IN EGYPT 
Numbers i and z are the aquiline type, similar to 3, the Libyan, and 4 the Amorite. 5 is the curly hair 
type, 6 the sharp-nosed type, 7 the short-nosed type, 8 the forward beard type, 9-11 the straight-faced 
type of dynastic conquerors, iz is King Khafra of the Pyramid age, reverting to the original type of 1 and 2. 


B The sh(U type, tirslly, with tlic 

hair in a pij^tail, stone vases as 

tribute, ami sonictiine.s dressed in )on^ robe, 
i-ccondly, vvilli bushy hair and armed with 
spear, throw-slitk, mace, bow' and arrows 
Probably the Arab],in iiioLintam race mixed 
with Libyan See fit^ure 6 on this p.ij>^e. 

C The iiirly /n//rtype, witli plaited beard, 
compiercd anti (U'stroyi'd liy tyjie B Prob¬ 
ably from North Syria, by sculptures there. 
See figure 5 on this jiage. 

D. 'I'he fonvdvd hraxi tvjie, with close-cut 
hair ; much like the ligures on early Nau- 
kratite vases Probablv a coast people ot 
Libyan connection See tigurt; S on thisjiage. 

E. The short-nosed tvi'e. a \anety of D, 
apparently belonging to the Fayum Fig. 7. 

F. The stnuf’ht-faced type of the dynastic 
conciuerors Sec figures q-ii on this page. 

All of those difforcfit ]>coples were in 
continual mixture and .struggU; during 
the few centurie.s before the first 
dynasty. Looking to the tiibal hints 


given by the mythology, it seems prob¬ 
able that : 

A represents tlu' early Osins and Is > 
worshijijHTs , B the first dominance of Set ; 
C the second irruption of Set ; 1 ) and F the 
allied Osins and Isis worslii^iers of the 
Delta and coast who helped to expel Set ; 
and F the hawk llonis worshippers, who took 
the lead in driving out B ancl C by alliance 
with A, D and F. 

Dynastic Ixaci-:. The most essential 
difference lietwecn the prehistoric and the 
dynastic peoph' is in their artistic capacity. 
The earlier peoples, though highly skilled 
in mechanical detail and handling, were 
y^t very crude in their copying of any 
natural forms. But as soon as wc reach 
the dynastic race we find that there i.s an 
artistic sense and power in their work, which 
puts even the roughest of it far above all 
that had gone before. The earliest examples 
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of their sculpture appear to be the 
colossal fi|<ures of the god Min, tound at 
Ko])tos. These are of the most ])rimiti\’e 
style. j)Ossil)le, the limbs scarcely marked 
off from the trunk, and no details of form 
attcmj)ted. But on the side of each there 
is a patch of hammer-work outlining 
some figures, ]K*rha])s a copy of embroi¬ 
deries on a skin pouch hung at the side. 
These are figures of a det*r’s head and 
pteroceras shells on one, sw'ordfish, 
shells, and standards of the god on an¬ 
other, and the same objects, together with 
an ostrich, elephant, hyaena, and calf on 
the third. All are but roughly hammered 
round, yet the spirit and correct forms 
of the animals are of an entirely different 
order from anything that had yet appeared 
in Egypt. The promise of all the artistic 
„ ^ triumphs of thousands of 

p . - years to come is clearly seen 

promise of decorations of the 

Greatness statues known. 

The source of this dynastic race can 
only be interred. 'riiougli marked off 
from the earlier inhabitants by tlu'ir 
artisiic taste, and l)y their use of 
hieroglyphic writing, wt‘ know so very 
little of the early history of any other 


lands near Egypt that we cannot y('t 
tra('<‘ any link to their original source. On 
looking in various directions, it seems at 
least clear that they do not belong to thi‘ 
southern tribes, to which they havi^ no 
resemblance ; nor can we sn]>])()se that the 

Libyans, who appear to be one 
ystcry prehistoric peoiiUs 

ofDyn«(.c 

different in face and in liahits. 
d'he north and Syria seem barred by th(‘ 
earliest centres being at Abydos and 
Hierakonpolis in the south of Egypt, from 
which they conquered the north. 

Lastly, no source seems open except the 
East, the road from which joined the Nile 
at Koptos. It is there that the earliest 
statues have been found, and the decora¬ 
tion on those comprises tlk- swordfish and 
])tcroceras shell belonging to the Red Sea. 
Such seems to have been the road of the 
dynastic race into Egypt ; but the 
origin of that rac'e vet awaits research, 
d'here are undoubtrdly some Babylonian 
ekunents in their cullurc, and somewhere 
at the south end ol the Red Sea lay Punt— 
the “ diviiu* land ” (d tlu‘ Egyptians. 
Thus we are tempted to look to some 
migration Irom Southern .\ral)ia, whence 





THE FIRST PROMISE OF THE ARTISTIC TRIUMPHS OF EGYPT 
These animal fig^ures were wroueht by hammering around on the surface of the colossal statue of the god Min, 
found at Koptos, and show the beginning of the wondertul art of Ancient Egypt. It is the work of the earliest 
dynastic people, who have passed beyond the stage of making rude scratches on walls and on pottery, and 
have arrived, as the figures of the ox and the hyaena prove, at a real conception of the methods of sculpture. 
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also may have proceeded the kindred 
Sumerian culture, a few centuries later. 
From this centre in Pun, or Punt, it may 
have conquered and colonised Egypt, and 
then later passed on up the Red Sea 
to the coast of the Pceni and their later 
Punic colony—Phceiiicia and Carthage. 
Such is a pleasing co-ordination, but 
w 1. wludlier \\v shall ever recover 
The Way the evidencr to ])rove or 

CamT*******^* disprove it hangs nj)on the 
chanc(‘ of the ])a'.t and the 
activity of the future. 

C().\()Ui:sT OF Egypt. The conquest ol 
Egypt s])read down from the south to the 
north. Th(‘ earliest ('entres wtTe Abydo-> 
and Hierakonpolls. Probably Kdlu was 
as ini]>ortant, or more so; but the gieat 
Ptolemaic teiiiple there l)eing still com¬ 
plete, the remains of the earliest kingdom 
are sealed bt'ueath its ]>avements. The 
conquest must have been a gradual pro¬ 
cess ; it IS described as such in the myth, 
many tunes and in many successivi* plac(‘s 
was Set defeal(‘d and re])elled. And the 
])robal-.ilitv is that tribal war oi such a 
kind would only giadually translei district 
alter district from one holdei to tin* next. 
We know how in hhigland jht‘ con(|uest 
occupied three centuries, Irom the Saxon 
landing to the hist Saxon king of all the 
land. So it may well have been in 
EfOpt. 

We read in Manetho of ten kings ol 
Thinis (Abydos) who ruled toi 550 years 
before the first dynasty of kings ol all 
Egypt. And we know, from the fragment ol 
the Palermo Stone, that at least thirteen 
kings ol T.ower Egypt were recorded before 
the lirst dynasty. It is obvious irom this, 
and from th(‘ probabilities ot the coiKjiiest, 
that there were Kings of I’pper Egypt 
before the fust dynasty ; and there is no 
reason foi- not acce])tmg this statement of 
Manetho as being equally correct with his 
account of the first dynasty, which we can 
verify. Of the actual course oi the con- 
quest, one fragment of carved 
Before preserved the record, 

j,. Seven towns are ro];)resentcd 
ory attacked by one 

animal of the standards of the allies. 
These towns may be tolerably identifu'd 
by comparing the hieroglyphics placed 
within them with the names known in 
historic times. The upper row of four 
towns seem to be Mem in the Fayum, 
Hipponon, Pa-rehchui, and jiossibly 
Abydos ; and the lower three towns were 
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probably in the delta, though there are 
the uncertainties of two northern similar 
names. 

Dynasty 0. The coutenij^orary remains 
that ap])ear to belong to this age of the 
Kings of Abydos (which we may call 
Dynasty ()) are the tomb chambers and 
funeral objects in the royal cemetery at 
Abydos. riie jdan of that cemetery 
shows a sequence of each latt‘i tomb 
being j)lact‘d ni‘xt to the jirevioiis tomb, 
and generally a reci‘ding turthiM back into 
the desert as time uiuit on. Now, in 
Iront oi the tomb ol Zi‘r, the second king 
of the lirst dyiiListy, there an* threi* large 
tombs alike, and lour ksser oius. y^s 
objects ol Mena, tlu' liist king, wen* found 
heie. the oIIum* tombs an* picsniiiablv 
thos(‘ ot six kings belou* the tiist dynasty, 
by their ])osition. riu* actual objin'ls tound 
in th(‘se tombs are all ol a more archaic 
style than thosi* of Mena or any lati'r king. 
The tombs thi'msi'hes are all K'sser aiul 
simpler than thosi* ot Zei and latei kings. 
And th(‘ names ot kings found here an* all 
without the viiltiin* and iineiis title*, but 
with only nrh iirh. the* doubh* lordship of 

^ Egypt. The whole ol the c*vi- 

Graves . 

of Unknown 
Kings 


dence, tlu'U'fon*, goes to show 
that we have* six tombs of 


the Thinite kings b(*tore Mt*n(*s. 

The* names ot tlu*s(‘ (‘arher kings, so tar 
as we trace them, an* Ka. Ro, Ze*s(*r, Zar, 
Xar, and Sma. Ol these, Nar, or Naimer, 
has tlu* most imiiortant remains -part 
ol an ebony labk't, and an alabaster 
jar from his tomb, and the great slate* 
])ale*tte, a great mace he*ad, with se'e*ne 
of a festival, anel an ivory cylinder, 
freun llierakon})e)lis. The nt\\t in im¬ 
portance is Zar, or the* “ Scorpion 
King,’' of whom there is a great carved 
mace head, and alse) some vase*s. The* 
obje*cts of the carvings ^q)pe*ar to be 
ce*lebrations eif the sctl f(*stival ; this 
ajqx'ars originally to have been the slaying 
of the king every thirty yextrs, making 
him Osiris, one* with the geid, while his 
daughter was married te) the new king. 
P>y the time* of these carvings, it a])]K*ars 
that the king took the j)lace of Osiris in 
the ceremonials, and his successor mas- 
qiu*raded as the new king, and was hciice- 
feirth the crown jnine'e - the heir to the 
kingdom. 

There were brought to the festival of 
Narmer 120,000 cajitives, 400,000 oxen, 
1,422,000 goats; and the system of 
numeration was as coin]>lete before Menes 




A FESTIVAL SCENE OVER 7,000 YEARS AGO, IN THE REIGN OF KING NARMER, 5,500 B.C. 

A rncMd of tile festival of Narnici, a king of Abydos, who reigned befoic the first dynasty of kings of all 
Effypt. It indicates that when the festival of his own death was celebrated, 111 accordance with the ancient 
custom of killing the kiu); evciy thirty years to make him one with Osiiis the go<l, no fewer than 1*0,000 captives, 
400,000 oxen, and 1.427.,000 goats were offered. The numerical system is hoie seen to be complete up to millions 


as il was ni any laltT linu'. Thv otluM' 
inac(‘ licad ot Kiiii; Zar sliows jiart ol tb(‘ 
l(*sti\'a!, and also tlu* ('('remonv <>1 thn 
king liot’ing llic bank ol a canal, jtiobably 
at tlk’ inundation. \\V str tiu' lotiaina- 
tioii ol tlic land, with men busy cnilMiiking 
p . tlic nanals, and cnlti\aling a 
and”**'* palm tr(v 111 an t'nrlosnrc ol 


Building 


rneds, win It ‘ llu'V lived in mal 


lints with ])Iait(‘d dome tops, 
and iisfd boats with a vtay liigli, U])nglit 
stt'in. Tli(‘ rarvod slate palette ol Nainier 
shows him grasping tlieeliiel ol tht‘Faynm, 
])ivpared to smite liinLaseeiie wdiieh w.is 
rept'atetl loi fivt' thousand years in all tiie 
Kgyptian triiim[)hs, j'lie metal water- 
j)ot and sandals art* carried behind the 
king by his body .servant. On the other 
side of the pakdte is the king going to a 
trinm[>hal etMemt)ny, jireceded liy the 
scribe, /ltd, and four men of diift'rent 
types bearing the standards of the army, 
possibly ('(miieeted with the lour terri¬ 
torial divisions ot the army iound under 
Kamessu IT. Before them lie ten slain 
enemies, wath their licads cut off and jnit 
betv'^cen their legs. The carving ot the 
detail, and paiticularly the muscular 
anatomy of the king’s figure, is extra- 


onlinarilv line and linn, and as triu‘ as 
anv work ol lalt'r time. 

W'kittfx HisroKV. Having now dealt 
with the histoix as diawn Ironi the 
remains which ha\(' toim' to light, wc now 
eiit(*r from this point on the continuous 
written histoiy, which has conu' down 
Irom hand to hand without a break 
to onr own tiiiK's, during over sevim 
tlionsand years. 'Phis historv was eom- 
piledby th(' higli-priesi and scribe Manetho 
ol S(‘bennvtos in Ilit‘ l)(‘lta, and only a 
Iragment ol Ins work has lu'en j^roserved 
on its hill scal(* ; but three later writers 
have given epitomes ol it, and it is on their 
lists that we have to (le])end. The.se are 
Julms .Alneanns (221 a.d.), Eusebius (j20 
A.n.), and (iedrge the Syneellus {yqz A.D.). 

I'lifortunately, much eonlusion has been 
caused by scholars not being content to 

accept Manetho as being 
The Men Who 1 ; . • - 

u j j Tk substantially correct m the 

the Story 

small corruptions and errors. 
Nearly every historian has made large 
and arbitrary assum})tions and changes, 
w'ith a view to reducing the length of 
time stated. But recent discoveries seem 
to ])rove that we must accept the lists as 
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An Ancient 
Historian and 
His Figures 


having been correct, however they may 
\vave swftered in detail. i\ (avonrite 
supposition has been that the dynasties 
named were arbitrary divisions of later 
times ; but the earlier lists also show such 
divisions as far back as the eiditeenth 
dynasty, and kiiii^^ founding 
a dynasty u-e:l to copy the 
titles of the lonnder of the 
])revious dynasty, showing 
that the change was recognised at the time. 

Another idea has been that the dynasties 
were contemporary. But, on the contrary, 
in the overlapping of the tenth and 
eleventh and also the twenty-fifth and 
twenty-sixth dynasties, we can trace that 
Manetho was very careful to cut off from 
one dynasty all the time which he allows 
to another. As regards the general 
character of the whole length of time, we 
can show that Manetho’s version in 271 b.c. 
at Sebennytos was the same as ihat given 
to Herodotus two Imndrerl years earlier at 
Memphis. H(Todo1ns was told that from 
Menes to his tiim* were j^o kings, and 
the totals of Manetho are I 03 4 ()() • 50 
to Artaxerxes - ■; so tliat. m spite* of 
('orruption in de¬ 
tail, the totals 
seem t o h a \’ e 
been corr(‘('tly 
maintained. 

In earlier times 
we can compare 
Manetho with the* 
iragnu*nts ol tlie* 

I'll nil papyrus, 
written in the 
e'ighle'e*iith dy¬ 
nasty; anel he-re, 
in erne* of the 
most ehsputahle 
peiints thekinj:;s 
e)f the thirte*enlh 
elynasty- t lie- 
average* ol e*l<*ven 
reigns legilile m 
the pa])yrus is 
ye*ars. and 
M'^anetho state's 


Materinl for 
History of 
Early Times 



THE EARLIEST DETAILED SCULPTURE 


sixty kings in 45 » 

voars or 7 - velars’ carved slate palette of Kiug Narmer shows him grasping: tlie 

i. , I / 2 .7 4 • chief of the Fayuin, prepared to smite him, a scene which was 
average. 1 he^ repeated for five thousand years in all the Egyptian triumphs, 
general characte*r sculpture shows anatomical treatment for the first time in art. 

of a great number of short reigns in this age 
IS quite siq^iorted. 'I'hcn in the eighteenth 
dynasty there is a rising of Sirius in the 
movable calendar, in the twelfth dynasty 
another rising of Sirius, and some seasonal 


dates, and in the sixth dynasty are two 
seasonal dales. |Owing to the ignoring ol 
leaji year, the h'gyptian months shitted 
round the reasons in i,4t)0 years ; hence any 
.seasonal date can only recur once in 1,460 
y(*ars, and hxes an absolute date in that 
cycle.I All ol these* agree witJi Manetho ; 
and though (he* seasonal dates are vague*, 
the*y at le'ast show that there is not an 
error ol several eenturie's in the teital. In 
the earliest times there is the acceiunt ot 
the first dynasty, the names and succession 
of which are verified by the sculptured 
lists in the nineteenth dynasty and by 
the actual graves of the kings. Every 
accurate test that we can apply shows 
the general trustworthiness ol Manetho, 
apart from minor corrut)tions. 

It is naturally a question 
what sort ot material existed 
lor an accurate hi.story of the 
early times. The fragment of 
annals known as the Palermo .Stone was 
engraved in the fifth dynasty, and it 
recorded the priiu'ipal events of all the 
vear-^ back to tlie l)eginning of the king¬ 
dom, a tlniusand venrs Ix'tore, the li(*ight ot 
the* Nile for every 
year, tlu* length 
of evt*ry king’s 
reign and of in- 
l(*rregnnm to the 
f'xart (lays. With 
siicli a n'cord ot 
the* most remote 
limes cai'i'lnlly 
maintained we 
h a V (' e V e v y 
H'ason to se.])- 
|)o^(* that tl'.c 
high-j)! lests and 
sa('red scribes 
had adetpiate in- 
iormation as to 
t 1m* g e n oral 
course of their 
history. And we 
c;in see by the 
'fiirin ])apynis 
h 0 w in 1h e 
eight(*onth dy¬ 
nasty ‘ there was 
a lull historical 
list of all the 
kings, with theii length of reigns, dynasties, 
and .summations ol numliers and years at 
each of th(' large divisions. Thus it is 
proved that there were historians at 
various periods who compiled and edited 
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A RECORD OF EVENTS IN 4750 B.C. 

A part of early annals known as Palermo Stone. 
Each compvirtment contains the events of one year, wuh 
the heiftht of the Nile in cubits stated below it. The 
lower riiiht division records; “ Building of a ship 170 feet 
long, and of 60 ships 100 feet long. Conquest of negro»s, 
biinging 4,000 men, 3,000 women, and xoo.ooo cattle. 
Building*a wall of the palaces of King Sneferu. Bring¬ 
ing 40 ships of cedar (from Syria).” The left divl^non 
reads: Making 35 hunting lodges and taa tanks for 
cattle. Building a ship of cedar 170 feet long, and 
two other ships of 170 feet. 7th census of cattle.” 


the history, and so provided a solid ground¬ 
work for later writers, such as Manetho. 

The materials that we have for studying 
the civilisation ot the early dynasties are 

_ i t^ynl tombs and steles, the 

The Witness 

^. iiigs of officials, the inscribed 
stone bowls, glazed ,K.ttery. 
ivory, and wood, the rock steles of Sinai, 
fragments ot buildings of the second 
dynasty and onward, the steles of jirivate 
])ersons and their graves. 

Royal Tombs. The tombs show that 
'orickwork was familiar on a large .scale. 
The jirehistoric houses and tomb chambers 
w('re by no means slight. The town at 
Naqada has honse.-walls about two feet 
thick, and a town wall nearly eight feet 
thick. The brick-lined tombs are some¬ 
times as large as 8 ft. by 12 ft. The kings’ 
tombs of Dynasty 0 are about 10 ft. by 
20 ft. Those of Namier, Sma, and Mena 
are about 17 ft. by 26 ft., with walls 5 ft. 
to 7 ft. thick. Under Zer there is a great 
extension ; the brick pit is jg ft. by 43 ft.; 
it contained a wooden chamber 28 ft. by 
34 ft., and it was surrounded by many 
rows of graves—31S in all. The later 
tombs of the first dynasty are less im- 
R 


jiodng. At the end of the second dynasty 
the tomb of Kh.'iseklieinui inasisted of 
fifty-eight chainlx'rs covering a ground 
223 ft. long and 40 ft. wide. Tin a/cs of 
bricks were botwc'en () in. and kj in. long, 
half as wade, and under 3 in. .hick, in 
In the prehistoric and through 

Kin s’ second dynasties. 

Tombs large 

scale. The royal tombs show 
beams for framing of about 10 in. wide 
and 7 in. deep, and 18 ft. or 20 ft. long, 
and these beams supported chamber sides 
and floors formed of planks 2 in. or 3 in. 
thick. The roof was made of similar 
beams, covered with boards and mats, 
which sustained 3 ft. or 4 ft. of sand 
laid over the tomb. Such was an 
extension of the roofs of ]K)les and 
hnisiuvood which were laid over the 
prehistoric tombs, and over the lesser 
tombs of the officials of the early kings. 
The sign for royal architect in the earliest 
inscriptions is that of a carjienter, the 
“ two-axe man.” 

The stone steles were of limestone in the 
first dynasty, and in the end of the 
first dynasty the steles of Qa are of 
black quartzosS stone. Those ol Perahsen 
in the second dynasty are of very tough 
syenite. The carving of all these is in high 
relief, finely and boldly cut in a simple, 
clear style. At the end ot the second 
dynasty a stone-l>uilt chamber appears for 
the first time ; the blocks have naturally 
cloven surfaces so far as possible, and the 
rest of the faces are dressed with a flint 
adze. Of the same reign of Khas(‘khenini 
there is a granite door-jamb with signs in 
high relief. ^iiamte had already been 
wrought flat for pavements in the ])revious 
dynasty, at the tomb of Den. 

'IAblets of Annals. The greater jiart 
of the inscrijdions of this age are on small 
square tablets of ebony aii'i of ivory, which 
were found in the royal tombs. Tliest* 
each have a hole in the top corner, and the 
, sign of a year-the I’la^m stick 

gyp s —the side, as there is by 
Reconl entries of the 

^ events of each year on the early 
annals. They thus appear to be each the 
record of a year, and to have been strung 
together by the corner holes. There has 
not yet been any authoritative study of 
the meaning of these earliest inscriptions, 
which are very difficult to understand, 
owing to the transitory condition of ideo¬ 
graphs having not j^et yielded to syllabic 
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usage. We can, however, glean many 
j)oints about the civilisation Iroin tliem. 
The towns were foiiilled with hatilemented 
walls. The shrines were small saiictuari(.‘s, 
with a large court in Iront, like the tc'mple 
'Pk M courts of later times. At the 
entrance to the court W(‘ie two 
n- . fir * poles, ap])arentlv with flags, 
whid, kit.r into tlu' 

row of ma^ts with slreanu'rs in liont of tlu‘ 
IW’lon. The gri'at teslival at the ch)s(‘ ol 
each thirty yeai> was one nl the most 
im])ortant, alia^ady notic'ed luae und(‘r 
Narnier. Th(‘ sanctuary lor it had two 
shrines back to back, each with a flight ot 
stejis, appari'iitly lor Uj)p(T and J.ower 
Kgypt. 'rh(‘ dancing ol tlu' new king, or 
the crown piinceas king, belore the old 
()sirili(‘d king in the shrine, was one of the 
main events of th(' least. Thr tyjvs of 
t(Mn])le lurnitiire were alri'ady lixc-d in the 
lorms which lasted lor se\eral thousand 
years ; the barks ol Harakhti are shown 
with th(' same hangings at the prow, and 
are double- lor tlu' E. and W. as in the 
teinpk' of Sety I. I.arge bowls ol I'k'ctruin 
wt're offered in tlu' tt'inples by tlu‘ king. 


Wild cattle were hunted by trap nets, 
as was donc‘ much later in Greece. And 
there is shown a long road, with rest- 
houses and ])alm-trees, leading uj) to the 
great tcanpk' in the reign of King Zer. 

.Dealings. The clay sealings of officials 
.show much of the organisation <A the 
country. The oldest titles, under Zer, 
are the “ Conunandei ol tlu* Inundation ” 
and “ ('oimnandiu' ol the C'attle.” In 
thi' reign ol Zet wi' lind a “ t'ommander 
ol the IGdi'i's ” and “ Archon,” or duel 
ol lh(‘ city ; also the u‘m}fl(‘ property, 
or “ Inh('ritaiict‘ ol the (.'hiel (hxl," is 
named, rndi'r Mianeit and Di'ii there is 
a jirince {/hi), 'fhe vizier was “ Commander 
ol the Centre,” jiiobably the major domo 
ol the C'onrt.and also “ Ovtu-lu'ad of the 
Commaiulms.” 'riuai'are further 
fVknamed a ” Royal Sealer of the 
P f \ at ol Neit,” llie ” winepress of 

"'’***^^ the north,” and a ” D(‘puty of 

the Treasury.” In latc'r nagiis tlua e is an 
“ ()vt‘r-liead ” ol a city. And iiiuk'r the 
second tlynasty tlu' titles an' ” Royal Sealer 
ol all Deeds,” “ Sia ibt' ol Accounts ol Pro- 
\isions,” ” Si'aler ol Xorthern 'rribute,” 



A RECORD OF A YEAR’S EVENTS: EBONY TABLET OF KING MENA, 5500 B.C. 

The greater part of the inscriptions of the first dynasty are on small square tablets of ebony and of ivory. These each 
have a hole in the top corner, and the sign of a year—the palm stick—down the side. They thus appear to be each 
the record of a year, and to have been strung together by the corner holes. They were found scattered in the tombs. 
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“Collector of 
Lotus S^ccd/’ and 
“ Chief Man Under 
the King.“ The^^e 
titles arc from but 
a very small part 
of the biin'au- 
eracy, only Ihose 
whose scab were 
allixed to the royal 
])n)vision which 
was placed in tlu* 
loinb ; bill they 
suflici* to show the 
regular organisa¬ 
tion ot lhi‘ govern¬ 
ment at that ag(\ 
SroNK V'asi s. 
'I'lu* stone vases joi' 
th(‘ royal jKilai'es 
wer(‘ cut in many 
kinds of hard rock. 
The ran‘r kinds arc^ 
rock crystal, scu*- 
])enline, and 
basalt : liuH'stoiu's, 



TOMBS OF KING ZER OF THE FIRST DYNASTY, 5400 B.C. 


Brickwork was common in the houses and tomb-chainbcrv. of the prehistoric period, 
and in the tunc of the kings of Abydos the building: of the tombs was greatly 
extended. Heie aic seen the brick partitions to contain ofTciings, around a wooden 
chamber now destroyed. Beyond this all lound were 318 graves of the royal servants. 


])orphyrv and syenite inoic n.siial; 

and tlu' t'onmioni" 1 inatci ads were meta- 
inor])bi(' rocks formed lioin \c»lcanic ash 
ViUging into slate, dolomite, maibkv and 
alabastcM'. j'lu'sc malenals wc're mostly 
selected lor then bt'auly. '1 he* real ])()r- 
phyry is Ihe rarest, bcMiig only known 
in a bowl o* the time ol Mena, and two 


working of tlu‘ inside was always done bv 
grinding with blocks, M>nu‘times liaving tirst 
lemovecl tlu‘ [4\i^ by a tube' drill liole. The 
ontsi(l(‘ was dri'sst' | by ehipj)ing. hammer¬ 
dressing. and h.'ind ])olishmg ; soini'tiines 
done by can ular motion on a block, but 
oiten by crossing woik by hand. 'I'bi* 
re<idim‘ss with wiiitii o\'al lonns were' 


jireliistorie ])ieees. lilaek |)()rj)byiv with 
very large* detached white* e'rystals lielong- 



THE SEAL OF AN EGYPTIAN OFFICIAL 
Much exact knowledge of the life of ancient Efy^pt 
is derived from the clay seals of high officials. The 
oldest known titles are tliosc of “ Commander of the 
Inundation.” The seal here is that of the ‘‘ Southern 
Sealer of all Documents of King Sekhem-ab,” 5100 B.C. 

only to the age of Mena. Pink granite*, 
hliie-grcy volcanic asli, the quartz crystal, 
and the pink lime.stone^ aie all very 
beautiful materials, d'he hardness does 
not seem to have bee*n aught but an 
attraction, as the finest work is always put 
on the best materials ; whereas the soit 
alabaster and slate did not .see*m to 
challenge any great amount of can*. Thei 


made shows how little elej)eneleel on 
circulai motion. 

The usi* ot glazing had been alre*ady 
invented e*aiiy in the* pie lii^toric age*, as tar 
bae k as s.o. ji ; Imt it was only applied 
to heads and >mall amulets. 'I he earliest 


Two- 

Colour 

Glazing 


glazt*d ])oltery vase* known is v)l 
"Mena, and this has liis name 
in violet glaze inlaid in the* 
groe'ii glazed body. (daze*d 


vas(*s e'ontmiK^d to he made* throughout 
the* first and se'eonel dynasties, but became* 


rarer, and tlie*y have not been found 


revived till iniicli later time*s. lUit ivor\’ 


and wood were largely iis(*d lor carv(*el 
()hjt*els, sometime*s ot elaborate design. 
One ol the most distinguishing points ol 
the age of the early kings was the minute* 
carving in imitation of leafage and basket- 
work, which was mainly done in slate*, 
but also in wood. 'Hie fragments which 
remain show most elaborate patterns 
worked out with minute attention to 


detail. Nothing of the same kind is 
known in any other age. 
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Remains 
of the Oldest 


Monuments. There are but few monii- 
numtal rerriciiiis fnMii thoKo early dyuaslies. 
The great roi k-eiit scene ol Semerkhet 
conquering a Beclawy eliiet in Sinai is 
the main exam{)le. The hgun^ are only 
summarily ciil in the natiiial 
face of tlu* sandstone : but the 

e , , ' truth of the outline is bet tin* 

Sculpture , ,, 

than in any ol tlir more pre¬ 
tentious work ot later times in that 
region. The si'em* ol San<‘kht- eaiiv 
third dynasty —is much jxxirer, and that 
of his sn('C(*sso/‘. Zcsci\ is si arcely legible, 
the woi k is so rude and slight. 7 'he ]>nvat(i 
tablets whi(‘h were ]Mit over the graves 
around the royal tombs show that the 
line work \\a^ limited to a small number 
of royal artists in the first .dynasty, and 
that there was no giaieral .school ot able 
men such as arose in later times. The 
figures and hieroglyphics a’e rudelv 
hammered out, and the* 
drawing is but cliimsv. 

There is seldom more 
than just the nam(‘ ol 
the deceased. P>y the 
time ol Den many are 
distinguished as tlu^ 

Akliu-kd, the “ glorious 
soul ” ; while tht‘re is also 
a class apj)arently name 1 
“ people* ol King Setui, 
daughter ol the* caj'itive ” 

7 .C., slavtis 1)0111 ot cap¬ 
tives take'll in his wars. 

It appears that the* use 
ot fine materials was at 
its he’ight under Mena 
and Zer. Zer has the 
largest and best - built 
tomb, Ze-t sliows the 
greatest de'hcacy in work, 
and Den scxins to have* 
had the* meisi showy ob- 
je*cts. The (hanges in 
about live* ge*ne'ratie)ns 
here wt*re miudi like* those* 
in an e'(|nal iime lioin 
Ame*nhotep I. to III. in 
the eighte*e*n1h elvnast\. 

7 'hcn decay marke elly set 
in, and there was no re¬ 
vival until the l^yranud 
kings. Hut .some develop¬ 
ment in the use of 
materials went on ; and Zeser, ol the third 
dynasty, is said te) have built a stone pa lace; 
while Khasekhemui, a generation earlier, 
had a limestone chamber for his tomb, 


and carved granite for the door-jambs 
ol his ti'mple, at about 4050 These 

instanc(*s are the (‘arlic'st list* of stone 
lor construction that an* yet known ; 
though as early a'^ tilt* middle of the first 
dwiasty King Den had a |)avement of 
red granite in part oj his tomb. 

J^VK.^Mii) I’m Dive,. \\V now a])proach 
to the well-kn )wn ag(* ol tin* pyramid 
builders, when tin* ('i\'ilisation a])j)ear^ 
at its highest development in most 
respr*cts. We shall not deal with tliis 

in (h'tail, as it lalls into the 

-A (>i'^h'narv historical period 

B«il2rr appears elsewhere in this 

work [.set* Kgyj)lJ, But it may 
be iiseliil to give the most essential 

lacts ot the material civilisation, which 
may otlu'rwise be lost sight ol in th<‘ 
ma>s ol the history. 

in stonework the accuracy reached its 
hight*st ])oint in the lourth 
dynasty, when the l^yra- 
mid ol Khutu was «'on* 
striK'ted with an average 
('rror ol less than i in 
15,000 ol li'iigth. aiid't'ven 
le>^ in angl(‘. The later 
work l('ll oil lioin thu 
ai'ciirai'v ; but in tlu* 
twelHli dynasty the 
gi unite ^ar('o])hagus ol 
vS('nus(‘rt II. w’as wrought 
with an av(‘rag(* ('iror in 
straightiK'.ss and parallel¬ 
ism ol under seven- 
thousandths ol an inch, 
and an ('iror ol propor¬ 
tions lH'lwt*en different 
}>arts ol less than three- 
liundredih> ol an irudi. 
iht'ie ^^as no atl(*mpt to 
reac h this high degree of 
accuracy the later 
work. Jn .sculpture the 
main character of the* 
work ol the Pyramid 
kings is its dignity and 
grandeur, representing 
individualism on the 
highest j)lano of ab¬ 
straction. 

Under the twelfth dy- 
aiiy of the more pretentious nasty the lier.sonalitv is 
weaker and the s*^ylc 
that of a formal school, highly trained 
but dependent upon training. In the 
eighteenth dynasty the vivacity of exj)res- 
sion is directed to a purely personal appeal. 



THE EARLIEST SCULPTURE 
There are but few niomunental remains from 
the early dynasties. The great rock-cut 
scene of Semerkhet, of which this shows a 
part, is the main example. The figures are 
only summarily cut in the natural face of the 
sandstone ; but the truth of the outline is 
better than in any of the more pretentious 
work of later times in the same region. 





THE BUILDING OF THE PYRAMIDS IN THE ZENITH OF EGYPTIAN CIVILISATION 

The ag:e of the Pyramid builders may be regarded as the height of Egyptian civilisation. The greatest accuracy in 
stonework was reached during the fourth dynastv, when the Pyramid ot Cheops, or Khufu, was constructed with an 
average error of less than x in 15,000 of length, and of even less in angle. In the twelfth dynasty the granite sarcophagus 
ol Senurset 11 , was wrought witn an average error in straightness and parallelism of under seven-thousandths 01 an inch. 
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The Great 
Navy 
of Egypt 

Metals. 


more of emotion than of character. After 
that there is nothing but coj^ying, good 
or bad. The growth of shi|>j)ing at the 
early date of Snef('ru, the end of the 
third dynasty, is surprising ; and the 
record that we liappen to liave sliows 
how much probably went on at oilier 
times, there being built, in 
one year sixty ships ol loo ft. 
long, ill the next year two 
of 170 It. IfUlg. 
riuMist'o! ('opp(M Is as u'luote 
as the beginning of the eontinnons civilisa¬ 
tion in the jirehistoric age, about 8000 H.c. 
It increased in (jiiantity down to tlu' 
{‘ighteenth dynasty, and it wa^ hauleiu-d 
by using ar^ennxd coppm* ores, and 
leaving ('\id(‘ in it : this, witli haniinonng 
iim'li' i .qiuil to soit stcvl Un worknn; 

. Raiv in^innre^ ol tin. jaoL'ably 
derived ivoni natumJ mixture in the ore, 
are known iioni the third dynasty; 
but there was no rc*gular iise of it until 
W’c find pure tin, also known about 
1500 B.c. Thence bronze wxis tlu- mam 
material until Roman times. Iron had 
been sporadically found in the fourth, 
sixth, tw'clfth, and other dynasties, and 
was known lor about 4,o()()*years Ixdore 
it came into general use in (ireek times. 
This agrees w'ith its having been obtained 
from native massifs 
rarely discovTred, as has 
been the case, in North 
.mid South America. 

Such native iron is the 
result of volcanic action 
on iron tire m con¬ 
tact with carboiiilcrons 
strata. All these con¬ 
ditions exist in .Sinai, 
and hence native iron 
miglit be found there. 

Hy about 800 n.c. iron 
was used for knives, but 
with a handle ol broii/t' 
cast upon it to ^av(‘ tin* 
rarer metal, 'riu* iron 
tools in Egypt from the 
seventh to fifth century 


PRL 


n 


widened at the edge, and he f a slight con¬ 
traction at the top to a.ssis; in binding it 
on: but the straight strip was kept up 
for 7,000 years w'ithout any aiternjd at a 
haft, simply lashed on to a bent landle. 
It is not till about 8iki ilc., or late, that 
any Use of a haft occurs in Egyp , and 
then only tor a ho(‘ ; while in jlab Ionia 
axes cast with a strong haft were used 
bcl<»ic ;(K)() n.(\ Nor w'as a hall use for 
a lianiiner ■ a smooth sIoik' in ibe hand 
was ihe only beating tool; while I'oi 
sinking looK a w'ootlen inalltU wa. used, 
cut out ol a block. Tlu* axe lM‘g,in as a 
plain icctaiiglt' ot copp<‘i. sharp on on< 
t‘dg(‘ ; projri'tions at tlu' hack were .iddei-l^ 
until they wen* Iialt a^ long as the bnadtl 
ol tlu- axe, luit no liatt was alti'i oterl. 
i lie saw was iis(*d beloie the p\.Mmid 
p( nod ; and aNo tlu- saw' and tnlx 
(lull set w'llh liard stones foi 
cutting granite. Drills tor bor¬ 
ing vases w'(*rc Usually blocks 
ol .stone ft‘d w'lfli sand and 
or ])rol)al)ly I'liu'ry for ('iitting the 
^ton(‘s. Sx'kettod chisels^ weie 
an Italian invention in the later Bronze 
Age. about ()(x) n.c., and wi're copied by 
the (ireeks, in iron, about 500 ii.c. : but 
they were m-ver used exux'tit imdei 
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Rock 
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watc-r, 

harder 


Greek inlliieiice 


X //// 
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TOOLS OF ANCIENT EGYPTIANS 
... The plain strip of copper used for an adze in the 

B.C. are all Assyrian or early prehistoric age became in historic times 
f'r-rxtAr 'IA it ie +111 widciied at the cdgc, aiid had a Slight coiitractioii 

ViTCCK, anci Jl IS n l IIU at the top; but the straight strip was kept up for 

Ptolemaic or Roman 7,000 years without any attempt at a haft, simply 

1__ lashed on to a bent handle. It is not till about 

times that bronze tools 800 B.C. that any use of a haft occurs in 

disaonear Egrypt, and then only for a hoe. The different 

t 1 * f , 1 dynasties are indicated in the examples here given. 

The forms of tools 

varied very little. The jilainslripof cojijier, however, was not made sejiarately until 
which was u.sed for an adze in the early about the time oi Tahutmes III., 1500 B.c. 
prehistoric age, became in histone tim<*s There is no earlier example of true glass, 
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in Jigvpt. Shears are 
also Western, and were 
unknown till Greek 
times in Egypt. 

(il.AZING AND Gl.\SS. 
'J'lu* very ancient art of 
glazing, already used in 
1 wo colours under Mt‘na, 
(lid not t.ike any lU'w 
lorni till the eighteenth 
dynasty, wdicn it w'as 
greatly varied by new 
colours and new appli¬ 
cations. Large objects, 
five feet high, were 
covered with a single, 
fusing of glaze ; minute 
ornaments, for stitching 
on garm(.*nts, blazed 
wnth the brightest red, 
green, blue, or yellow ; 
while w'hole inscrip¬ 
tions were executed in 
coloured glaze hicro- 
glyfilLs, inlaid in the 
white stone walls. Glass, 
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This pyramid was built by King Neterkhet of the third dynasty, about 4900 B.C. 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE ALPHABET 
The signary which was used in various early ages is 
here shown, as it has been gathered from examples of 
over loo signs found in Egypt. Closely related to 
these are the early alphabets of Karia and Spain, the 
latter alphabet containing over 30 signs. It is from 
this pr^istoric signary that the present Roman 
alphabet has been gradually selected during past ages. 


nor any representation ol working glass. 
All the truly Egyptian glass was wroiighi 
pasty, and never blown. 

l^lown vases belong entirely to the 
Roman age and later times. The large 
blown glass lamps of Arab age, covered 
with fusible enamel designs, are highly 
skilled j)ieces of work. The uses of 
glass to the Egyptian were mainly for 
beads, tor (oloured inlays in wood ot 
shrines or coffins, and for variegated 
glass vases. The beads were made by 
winding a thread of glass on a wire ; 
th<‘ vases, likewise, were made by modelling 
on an infusible core, held on a mandrel, 
and winding coloured glass threads on the 
body. Th(* inlays were often of one 
colour, g(‘nerally deep blue imitating 
lazuli ; but otten mosaics were used, 
made of a bundle of glass threads fused 
together, drawn out, and then cut off in 
slices. Such are all of fueek or Roman 
age. An important use of glass in 
Roman and Arab times was for weights, 
and for stamps impressed on glass bottle 
measures, inscrilx'd with the names of the 
ruler and the maker. 

Lastly we may note the variations in 
the nature ot the Egyptian literatim*, 
as reflecting the civilisation. 
1 'he earliest tales are those ot 
magical powers, belonging to 
the ])yramid age. Next, in 
the Middle Kingdom, comes the contrast 
between town and country, and the 
tales ot adventure in foreign lands. In 
the New Kingdom the contrasts of 
character are the main interest, and, in 
the late tales, the pseudo-historical 
romance of the great tournament of the 
Delta, or the antiquarian inten^sts ot a 
priest. Tht'se subjects of romance 
vari(‘d a^ miK'h or more than the actual 
grammar and language. 

Alpii.xbet. One subject ot great 
European interest should be noted here, 
as Egypt has thrown much light upon it. 
The origin of the alphabets of the Mediter¬ 
ranean has been disputed, without his¬ 
torical knowledge of the examj^les of such 
signs in early ages. The Egy() 4 ian hieratic 
and the archaic Babylonian signs may 
have, perhaps, added a few to the Mediter¬ 
ranean signary, but neither source can at 
all Jiccount for it. The alphabet is by no 
means a clean cut series of 22 signs ; 
it is a very complex tangle of jiarallel 
groups of signs in different lands, more or 
less alike. Of these groups two ot the 
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Times 
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THE WANDERERS OF THE DESERT. AMONG WHOM EGYPTIAN CIVILISATION GREW UP 




PYRAMID OF MEIDUM : BUILT BY SENEFERU. LAST KING OF THE THIRD DYNASTY 
This tomb was begun as a square block of masonry, and was enlarged by successive coats, which are here seen. 
Then one smooth coating of sloping blocks was pnt over all from bottom to top, and so the first real pyramid 
appeared in 4700 B.C. The pyramid coating has been destroyed and only the base remains under the rubbish mounds. 

largest art* those ol Kana and Sj)aiii. as we ('oiild exjx'cl, as all llu* 41 oirui 

comprising’ ovt'r 40 signs, and Iht'st* hax'o 111 one period or anoth(‘r. The early date 

many points of peculiarity in coinmorL ol these ]>iits all tit'rivalion from the 

'fin's is siifht'ient to show that the Inller suhsotpient hu'roglyphitN ('ntirely out ot 

alphabet is the original foim, Irom winch the (juedion. We can as yet only say that 

the shorter li^ts have been selected. a largi* sjgnary ot 40 or more linear i'orms 

Xow, in Kgy])t tiit'u* are loimd si ratched was m continuous use Irom belore 7000 b.C'. 

on pottery and wooilwork over 100 signs, downwards, and that lh(*se hirnish all 

and th(‘s(* comprise the lorms ol tla* tlu* lorms ol tin* hilK'r al))liab(*ts, those 

lulleralphaln't. Moreover, these f.gyjitian ot the short Ph(em(u‘aii ami (ireek list 

e.xamples are found at about 1200 n.c., ot later time. 

or only a lew ( ('ntiirii'S belori* the Karian We have now outlined thi* rise of 
and Spanish aljthabets, again in ;ooo H.(\, civilisation in Kgypt, apart lioiii the 

in 5500 H.C., and belore 7000 n.c. Of 41 history ol the country, which is di‘alt 

alphabetic signs, K) occur in 1200-1400 with .separately : and we turn to the other 

]2 in 4000 n.r., 27 in 5300 n.c., and 41 in great valley ol (‘aiiy civilisation, in Meso- 

7000 H.c. As vve have not a v(‘ry largt* ]>otamia, to com])are thi* resimiblances and 

amount ol material, the occurrence of the diflerences betwi'en the two lands. 

Irom J(j to 42 out of 41 signs is as much W. M. Fitndkrs Petkil 


NOTABLE DATES OE 

ANCIENT CIVIUSATION 


1 GYl’l 


BABYLONIA 

Mooo 

Coiitimums (.ivilisrilioii ol 




pn-histoiK iK'g.ui s.i> 

flefoie 


7000 

.\si.itn’ iiiv.ision..s.i>. 40 

(lOOO 

.Susa founded 

!;Soo 

Iin.ision of race 



SSOO 

.Mciia lilies .ill L'f’yj)! . . .. .s.r). No 

t;ooo 

Ka founds Ericlu and civilises the land 

4700 

Kluifu builds (ite.U Tyramid 

4700 

Earliest monuments of.Kiu!;s 



4 t;oo 

I'rniua 

4000 

Inv.ision from north 

3800 

Salmon and Naramsin, Semitic rule 

3400 

MiddU' Kingdom, twelfth dynasty 

3300 

Gudea 

2^00 

llyksos inva'-ion, lifteeiith dynasty 



2250 

Seioml Uyksos niim-ment 

2280 

Elamites comiuer Babylonia 



2121 ) 

Hammurabi 

J 580 

N('w Kingdom, einhteenlh dynasty 

1572 

Kassite dynasty 

1380 

Toll el A mama loiters 

1380 

Hurnaburiash 

701 

Taharqa ('l'ii)iakah) 

(h )0 

.Sennacherib 

570 

2() Aahmos (.\m.vsis) 

55(1-38 Nabonaid, fall of Babylon 
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ANCIENT CIVILISATION: WITHIN THE PALACE OF AN-'ASSYRIAN KING 




























Tlic first iniju'cssioii that strikes th(‘ 
reader in jiassinj^ from the K|:;yj)tian to 
tlie Mesopotamian (ivilisation is the 
lack of that unity and eoneisencss which 
makes history in the Nile valley so 
yitelli/^ihle, and its problem'' so well 
defined. 

Jn place of the well ordered histoiy of 
Manet ho. with its numbi'red dynasties, 
and totaK sta1(*d fhron^^diont, then* is 
practically nothin/^ stat(*d before Xabuna^n 
in 747 H.c. 'I'lu' mythological extra^'ts 
Irom Hi'rosiis, and IIk* list of Ktt'sias, 
which cannot be identilic'd with any 
known lac'ts, f»ive no help in arrarif^inj:^" 
the oiitlnu's ot the history. In ])lac(‘ of 
the ninilorm lani:ua/;,H' and writin,tt, which 
develops without a break during the 
whole history ot Icgypt. there is the entire 
break from Sumerian to SiMuitic. In 
])lacc ol the continuous im])ortanct‘ ot 
Egyptian (apitab, there is the change 
. irom the pi mcipalitit's to lkd)V- 

Disunion Ximweh. Ill 

^ ])lace ot th(‘ iimrH'd kingdom 

Babylon.n through the 

whole written history, the gr(‘ater j)art 
of the documentary ])eriod is filled with 
rival principalities, within thirty or foity 
miles ot each other, the tops ot whose 
temples must have been visible over 
the entire tiurilory ol tluir resj>(‘('tive 
states. 

As the geneial scale ot higypt is so 
familiar to tlu‘ modern reach'r and traveller, 
it will he well to compare* Mesopotamia 
with that. Habylon was twiee as lar lioiii 
the sea as ( airo ; and from Hahylon to 
Nineveh was the* distance Irom Cairo to 
Soliag. Or in other terms, starting from 
the sea, Eahylon was as distant as 
('Ixyrhynchos, Nineveh in jilace ol Thebes, 
and the highlands of Candiemish, Com* 
niagenc, and Lake Van were the equivalent 
of Nhibia. The old land of Shiinier was 
just the si/e of the Delta, and Akkad as 
large as Middle Egypt. TIk* principalities 
of Eridu, Lagash, Ur, Erech, and others, 
were as far a]*art as those of the Delta— 


Bubastis, B(*nha. Sais, oi S(‘hennylO'. 
Indeed, it se(*nis as il this were a natmal 
unit-size of ('arly dominions in a fertile 
])lain. 

Though the relative age of the Ix'ginning 
of civilisation on th(' Nile and the 
Eu])hrates is y(‘t an unc(*rlain matter, still 
it is clear that flu* unification of Egyjit 
long preceded tlial of Haby- 

® ^ Ionia. Tlu* (‘arlii'st date of the 

p*' . scattered Sumerian kjng> is 

EuphrMe, 

dynasty : tlu* earliest Semitit* dynasty-- 
Sargon and Naiam^in - wa"^ conti‘mj)oraiy 
with the ninth d3masty, and the risi* of 
tlu* dynasties of Babylon is ol the later 
Hykso^ age of the sixteenth dynasty. 

Er}*iiK.\n-:s V.m.ley. 'I'he ('oiuhtion^ 
of the Eujihiates valley are ver\' diffeu'Ut 
from those of tlu* Nile. On tlu* Icgyjilian 
coast the river runs into a stnmg current 
in the .Medit{'rraiu*an. whu li s\\fej>>' away 
its sediment and jMeveiits anv (ontimioiis 
growth of the coast. But tlu* Mc*so- 
j)otamian rivi'is reach tlu* sc'a-level at flu* 
head ol a deep bay, the J\'rsian (hill, and 
hence there has bec*n a ('ontimioiis for¬ 
mation of lU'w land at the estuaiy. Tlu* 
Mesoj)otannan vall(*y and tlu* Ik'i’sian (jull 
form one long drainage* valK-ygently sloping 
down to a fhstance about tw(*nty mile's 
outside Hormuz, wlu're tlu* valley l)ottom 
drops sudd(‘nly thu'c* miles into (he floor 
ol the Indian Occ'an. 'Hu* slope* of this 
valley so fai as sii )nurgt*d, is about i ft. 
to the mile, ai d i is pro!)ably ev(*n k'ss 
in (he Babyloi iaii jilain, where sea-slu*lls 
are fo iiid a> far uj) as Babylon. 
This valley has been filled*, and 
S(*a-siiore pushed down- 
ward, 47 miles m 2,200 years, or 
115 ft, yearly, since Spasinus (diarax- now 
Mohammerah ' was found(*d on tlic shon* 
in the time of Alexander. Tlu* account of 
a sea ex})edition to Elam by Sennacherib 
is usually interpreted as showing a more 
rapid growth; but in the uncertainty how 
lar he went down a channel before enter¬ 
ing the Persian Gulf, it is not decisive. 
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How far hark the extension of land has 
b ^ ‘11 going on. and whether it was con- 
tLiiious to above Babylon, has not yet 
b en proved. The aiipearance ol the maj) 
m ich suggests that the original diainage 
bxl ended—Lr., the valley was sub¬ 
merged—at about th(‘ nearing of tlie two 
rivers by Sijijiara, and that all below (his 
is the filling U]) oi the estuary. Should 
this growth have extendc'd unilorndy bark 
so far, it Nvonld give limits to the possitde 
agesof ritie^—3000 n.c. foi Kiidu,Sooo H.e. 
for the whole })lain ol Shunu'r, 10,000 n.c. 
for Nipjiur, and earlier for thi' silt* of 
Jkabylon. This would bar the south(‘rn 
region from being as old as MemjTiis, and 
hTidu was jirobably ojien sea when 
IMenes laid out his ('apital. 

I^ANGK OF CiviLlSAJinx. Ill looking 
lor the earliest movenitmts of peojde 
that we ran trare, it seems that the 
Si'inites must haveexteiidi'd trom Northern 
Arabia into Uppei Mi'sojiotamia and 
Assyria. In short, Sianitira stietrhed up 
to the mountain ranges ol Arnu‘nia and 
M(‘dia. Hut the riiltun' was barbarir. 


and probibly they were nomads who had 
no fixed centres of lite or stable organisa-' 
tion whi('h could resist any united move¬ 
ment. At this period the Persian Gulf 
j>robably extended as far as Babylon. 
0.1 tlieir eastern flank were the mountain 
tribes, in what is known as Parthia and 
M(dia, south ol the Caspian. How remote 
is the beginning of civilisation in this 
n’gion has bt'en found in th(‘ last fi‘W years. 
On the north-east extremity of Parthia, 
inthelai end of Hyrcania, stands a grouji 
oi mounds, near tlu' modern Askabad, 
not lar from the celebrated 'rurkoman 
stronghold of (ieok 'rejxs Hen' an* 14 ft. 
ot town ruins with iron, 13 11. with copp(;r 
and lead, about 70 ft. of ruins with wiieel- 
mad(‘ pottery and domesticated animals, 
and 45 It. of ri'inains with only rude hand¬ 
made pottery. What ages these rejireseiit 
we cannot judg(' until the full account 
by Prof. Pnm]n'lly is issued. But in any 
case a very long jieriod is involved. If 
the accumulation is at the rate found in 
Pal(‘>tine, 4I It. j)er century, the jieriods 
w'oiild 1h‘ ]X‘rha])s 1,500 years for the 



THE PLAIN OF BABYLONIA: ITS EXTENT AT DIFFERENT PERIODS IN HISTORY 

This map shows how the Plain of Babylonia has been extended down by silting since 10,000 B.C. The dotted 
lines, marked 330 B.C, and 1830 A.D., show the known positions of the coast, as it shifted by silting up. These give 
ill approximate scale of dating for the coast-line of earlier ages, which is marked here at each thousand years, 
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.wheel pottery, and i,ono years for the 
rough jM)tterv, Ixdoro the Ix'giiining ol the 
age ot ('()pj)er. 

At the other side ot these countries 
stands the great mound of Susa, with 
nv(‘r 8o ft. of ruins. 'Phe inscri])tions show 
that about Jb It. of the height was accu¬ 
mulated between about 4500 and 500 b.c., 
or in about 4,000 years. Yet before tliat 
there is a depth of ibout 50 tt. com¬ 
prising three periods. In the up])er of 
these is elementary cuneiform writing on 
tablets. Below that is a j)eriod of lalher 
rough, thick pottery, painted with chequer 
patterns and closely-crossed lines, of the 
s 4 vle common in early Syria and Cyprus. 
And at the bottom of all is a great quantity 
of very fine, thin wheel-made pottery ot 
buff tints, with decoration of thin dia¬ 
gonal lines, rows ol ostrudies, and various 
jiattcrns all derived from basket-wxnk. 

If the scale ot accumulation of the 
historic tinus wi're to apply heie, it 
would reiK'h back to 12,000 n.c. : but 
if the tar cjUK'ker scale found in Palestine 
ajiphed, it would hardly reach ()Ooo H.('. 
^ * . In any casi* have h(‘r(‘ 


Measuring qI a ci\ ilisation appa- 

the DeptKs 

° of Babylonia, and none of this 

earliest liiu* jiottery has been found in 
the great jdains. 'Phe highland civilisation 
may hav(‘ begun as early, or earlier, than 
that of Kgy[)t ; but that of Babylonia 
started jiroliably later than tlu' North 
African culture on th(' Nile. Seeing, then, 
that there was a very early civilisation 
at Susa on the west of Media, and that 
further east on the limits of Parthia wc 
meet another early centre, it is not 
surprising that the inhabitants of these 
regions united to sjiread down into the 
fertile jilain which was created by the 
growing della of Mesopotamia. These 
peo])le Ixdonged neither to the Semite 
of Arabia-nor to the Aryan ol IVisia and 
India, but used an agglutinative language 
of eiitiridy different striK'ture from these 
others, and most aldn to Turkish or 
Finnish. Having descended from their 
mountain homes, the peo])le were known 
as Akkadu, probably meaning “ high¬ 
landers," though there are other ojien 
derivations. And hence the northern 
part of the Babylonian jilain, next to the 
Semitic Assyrians, was the land of Akkad ; 
while the .southern jiart, next to the sea, 
was known by the native Babylonian 
name of Sumer, or Shumer. 


Si’MKKi VNS. The civilisation of the 
Sumerians was mon* akin to that ol the 
( liinese than to western typ(‘.s, (‘specially 
in its ait, its picture writing and devo¬ 
tion to literal me, its capaiaty tor town 
hie, and its ri'hgioiis ideas. The cognate 
origins ot the [)eoj)l(‘ may w’cll account 
lor this, and some more precise re- 
China's ‘semblances led Terrien de 

Li„k,‘wi.h <'• 

B&h lo ^ lunese civilisation was an 

^ ^ offshoot from the Sumerian 
stock in its old Parthian home. 

The elements of life were well develoj^ied 
by the Sumerians. They were great 
agriculturists, and wrote works on the 
mam industry of man, much as tlie 
Carthaginians wrote standard works ])rized 
later by the Romans. They fermented the 
grape and corn, and had alcoholic drinks. 
Cattle of all kinds were raised, and jirized 
as stock, which was ted on grass or grain 
or oilcake. 'J'he horse is mentioned first 
m Semitic times, about 2000 B.(\ Dates 
and figs were the }>rinci})al fruits grown ; 
and, indeed, the date palm seems to have 
had a tar more im])ortant ])lace in the 
civilisation than it (lid in that of Egypt. 
Both wool #>and heather were .used for 
clothing, as might bi* ex])(‘cted. 

P>riLi)is’(;. Th(' main structural in¬ 
dustry ol th(' country was that ol brick¬ 
making and building. Immensi^ piles of 
lirickwork W('n* made to siq)p<U'l the 
temples, marking clearly the custom 
ol the highlander Akkadi worshipping on 
the hilltojis. Tin* brick aggmvi/, or iive- 
stepjied pyramid, at Nipjuir was i()0 ft. 
by 128 ft., and about a hundred feet high, 
'liie earliest baked bricks are 87 in. by 
5'b in. by 2‘2 in., and they were enlarged 
to 12 in. by 7*8 in. by ix) in. within the 
Sumerian age. d'oward the close of that 
tim(‘ large square bricks were used. 
Sai gon mad(‘ baked bricks 18 in. s(|uare and 
pi in. thick. From tlu* time ol Ur-Kngur 
(5200 n.c.) onward the baked liricks were 
IT in. or 12 in. square. 

Matyials 


for the Great 
Buildings 


])avements. 


facings, and imiiortant work, 
the great bulk was made u]> of crude 
brick as in Egypt. For important pur¬ 
poses, such as store-rooms, the inside of 
chambers was lined with a coat of bitumen, 
rendering them damp-])roof; and such a 
lining was used on tanks. Pottery is 
abundant in all ages, but we still need 
a study of the pottery such as has been 
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THE ANCIENT BABYLONIANS AND THEIR WEAPONS OF WAR 
TliPre is a fiiit* study of weapons on a carving: of Eannatum (4400 B.C.), where spears about 7 ft. long-, 
with blade lieads, are figured. Shields are shown reaching from the neck to the ankles, straight¬ 
sided, used edge to edge as a shield wall by a phalanx of soldiers. The heads of the men are 


covered by well-formed jieakcd helmets reaching 
iii:\(lt‘ 111 l'.L;vi)t, SO ilial it can Ih' iisod 

to (l.ilo atioiis in ^(MK'ial. Stands 

lor jars, liaincd of wood, wt*rc used as in 
; and also the clay sealin|^s were oi 
the same type in both lands. Stone vases 
wt'ie made to imitate ])otteiy : and this 
su^^ftt'sts that the highlanders were only 
Using basket-work wIhmi tlu'y desctmcled 
into lh(‘ plain, and therclore did not 
])0.ssess any types ot stonework. 

Tools and Wi ai’ons. rho common 
tools were used, stu b a-, knives and drills ; 
and great skill was dt'velopcd in .seal 
engraving upon hard slont* cylinders. ()1 
wt‘a])ons there is a tine study on a carving 
ol Eannatiun (.4400 b.c.), where sj)ears 
of about 7 ft. long, with blade heads, are 
slunvn ; also siiields reaching from the 
neck to the ankles, straight-.sided, and 
2()i 


town to the nape of the neck, with nose pieces. 

used edge to edge as a shield wall by a 
])halan\ of soldiers ; while the heads are 
covered by well-formed j)eaked hel nets, 
w'lth nose pieces, and rt'acliingdown to the 
nape ol the neck. Ifows and arrows and 
daggers w(‘re also used ; and stone mace- 
heads, ot the pear shajic used in Egyj)t, 
WTT'e important cenmionially, and olten 
hear inscriptions. W'oodw^ork was elab¬ 
orated with car\dng, and used lor bed¬ 
steads and stools, as seen in the-seats of 
the gods figured on seals and tablets. 

CLOTHiNtL Clothing varied a good deal. 
A primitive custom of nudity wdien offering 
to the gods was continued down to the 
close of the Sumerian age, as shown on the 
tablet ol Ur-en-lil. The kilt was worn 
with a fringe, not reaching the knee ; or it 
w’as worn from the w'aist to the ankles, as 
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,by shepherds. A robe over the left shoulder 
reaching to the knee was used with a 
deep fringe all down the front edge and 
round the bidtom. A long robe reaching 
to the ankle, is shown on the figures of 
Gudca. But the most characteristic dress 
was that of ribbed woolk i stutf, much like 
that of the fifth ceiitiiry n.c. in Greece, as 
on the KuPiling Maiden. This stuft was 
worn as a iioiinced pettiioat (Urnina 4500 
R.C.), or in a longer lonu ov(m- the lei I 
shoulder and down to the ankles, as by 
Eannatum and Xaram-Sin. A spkMidid 
tlounccd cap^* and long robe of this stiifl is 
shown as worn by Ishtar on tiu' Anubamni 
RK'k stele, about jboo H.c. 

SciKNCK AND Akt. Tile system of niini- 
iier, wt'ight, and measuri' was jiecnhaily 
Habx'lonian. Soint‘ jieople haw tlieorised 
about all later standards having been de¬ 
rived in various intriiati' ways from those 
of Jkibylon. But it is very unlikely tliat 
standards should not arise in ditienmt 
centres, and still more unlikely that tlu‘ 
complex denv<itions should i)e lornuHl 
when th(‘ whok* obje(d would be to 
niaint.iin a systi'in in common. 

But tlu'ro is no (pu'stion ol the great 
advance ot the Sumenan in these matters. 


Science 

in 

Sumerin 


The sexagesimal systi'in, wlmdi 
is tar more convimient lor 
many purjioses than the deci¬ 
mal. .ind which we still retain 
lor time and lor angkx was due to the 
Sumeiian intellect, while the standards 
ol weight, the talent, maneh, and shekel, 
wen' also Iroin the sami* souiaas And we 
cannot doubt tliat tlu* cubit was already 
in use by a peojile living in cities and 
carrying on business. 

Tli(* style ol art was clumsy, owing to 
the habit of crowding together as much as 
possibk' into the spac'c, in order to form the 
record. The human forms are thick and 
short, and detail is firmly and perseveringly 
repeatt‘d. It entirely lacks, in its early 
stages, the s}iontaneous truth of the early 
dynastic work in Egypt. At the close of 
the Sume ian age, under Naramsin, there 
is a line bold design in groups ol figures, 
well jiroportioned, and with good action, 
recalling curioasly the s])irit of late Greek 
work from Praxiteles to the Pergamenc 
warriors. The stages of change cannot yet 
be distinguished, owing to the scarcity of 
the dated cxam])les that we have. 

Liter.vture and Writings. It is in 
literature that we know the Sumerian 
best. Unhappily, other liranches of 


Loss 

of 

History 

all we 


archaeology have been neglected, and even 
destroyed, in the eager search for tablets, 
and yet more tablets. By tlie thousand 
they are found, and hurriedly removed, 
while the architecture, crafts, and art- 
history are thrown aside in the ])roccss. 
The hunter for tablets in Babylonia, and 
for papyrus in Egypt, is a heartless wrecker, 
without any interests beyond 
his own line. When so much 
lias been sacrificed lor the 
wiitten record, we must glean 
from it lor tlie hi.story ol 
the civilisation, as most ol the other 
material that might have Ix't-n pit^served 
has Ikn'ii .sacriliLed. d he Sumerian lan¬ 
guage was the sok* language ot nvilisa- 
lion, until, at about 4000 b.c., the St’inile 
l)(‘gaii to conquer and to lake part 
in the advance ot the world. Yet the 
older tongue was by no means extin¬ 
guished ; it h(‘kl its [)lace as tlie official 
religious and hleiary language, like Latin 
in Euro])e. TIh' liti'i 'Miin* ol lli(‘ world w^as 
in Sunimian, and ('iily gradually did the 
new Semite intruders translate the older 
works or y\sv to writing a literature of their 
own. 

The Sun^enan literature was lor long 
accompanied by a Semiti(' Iran.slation, like 
J.atin and Saxon gospeE : and syllabaries, 
vocabularies, and grammatical lists wore 
written to teach the Semite* the old religious 
language. I egal iloeumeiits w('re drawn ii|) 
in vSuniorian, and it only gradually lost its 
jnecedenec* Irom 4000 h.( . down to iboo 
B.{\, wIh’ii it was almost extinct, being 
only revi\'ed as a literary curiosity in the 
seventh century B.c. 

Th(^ writing was a ])ictorial system like 
the Egyptian hi(‘roglyj)hics. And so long as 
the Sumerian used it he clung to the 
pictorial origin even though obscured by 
the lineal styki of drawing. On pa])yiTis or 
])aiThinenl it is easy to make curved lorms, 
and siudi were a(lo])ted in drawing the signs 
originally. But on clay, which was the all- 
available material in the 


Se^iteMad. impressing 

His Notes 


lines is tar neater than 
scratc hing them up ; and the 
handy tool for making impressions was a 
slip of wood with a .squares end. Hence all 
the curves tended to become four or five¬ 
sided outlines, and all the detail became 
built up of little lines tajiering off to one 
end, or “ digs ” with the corner of the stylus. 
Yet down to the close of the Sumerian age 
the forms of the objects can still be 
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THE FI .'JEST EARLY BABYLONIAN ART: TRIUMPH OF KING NARAMSIN, 3750 B.C. 
This work, found at Susa, is curiously free and pictorial; it is unrivalled by any early carvings, and most resemble'- 
the action and spirit of late Greek sculpture. It marks the great period of the fusion of the Sumerian and Semite. 
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discerned, and they are still i)ictiires rather 
than mere immaterial symbols. 

The Semite, howcvc'r, changed all this. 
He learned merely the sound values of 
certain forms, their meaning could not 
appeal to him, and he built up liis words 
out of these sounds or syllables. He found 
it inconvenient to write in vtM'tical 
columns, which was the constant Sumerian 
habit, and turned his tablet sideways to his 
hand, so as to make his signs along a 
horizontal line of writing. Hence thes(‘ 
signs becaiiK* familiar to him on their 
sides, and as they had to him no pictorial 
values, the position was inditTerent. Lastly, 
ht^ jirodiiced a syllabary of signs writtcai 
with combinations ot four tonus ot iin[)r(‘ss, 
a long line wider at one end, a short liiu*, 
a tall triangk*, and a small equilateral 
triangle, written in liorizontal lines : and 
each sign was standing on wliat had ori¬ 
ginally be('n its side. The wedgt'-^haped 
form of thes(' liiu's has given rise to the 
name of wedge-writing, or ciiiKMlorm 
writing tor this system. 

'riu‘ knowledge' ot this writing survived 
Cireek^infhu'iice lor some four centuru's 
att('r Alexander, only becoming extinct at 
_ « the ('lose of the first ('ontniv 

Ihe Story history, 

- double that of tlu' Roman al- 

anguage ]iresent. it had been 

used for very dna'i se languages. 'I he 
Sumerian inventor had handed it on to 
the Semitic inti'uder, and he had passed 
it to the Syrian, tlu' Mitannian. the 
]-littit(', and the \’annic p('0])les. Piob- 
ably it had k('pt its hold m its first home 
in Liam, where it is found in histone 
tinu's, and thencc' it Ix'came the writing 
of Persia, and ev(‘n of the Jkirthian. Ix'lore 
it tx'came extinct. Tlu' variety ot 
languages and the extent ot country 
which it coven'd is much like the scope 
of the Roman alphalx't in Europe to-day. 

Law and ‘Rkmgion. In matters ot 
law the Sumerian was well advanced. 
'Phe needs of city life which he had 
developed necessarily re(piired a full 
definition of rights and duties. The first 
law book was that of Ea, the god of 
civilisation, the Oannes of the later 
legends of Berosiis. The decisions of 
judges were kept in abstract, and .such 
case-made law served as a body of 
jircccdent to guide decisions. The jiosi- 
tion of women was on a level with that of 
men ; in the Sumerian hymns the woman 
takes precedence, and one of the great 
s 
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THE DECAY OF PICTURE-WRITING 
This illustrates the decay ot pictures into signs, and 
shows very clearly how the cuneiform writing was deve¬ 
loped from the earlier hieroglyphics. It will be noticed 
that the word originally rendered by a crude drawing 
of the object-“fish," for example -retains even in its 
final cuneiform style some resemblance to the tail of a fish. 
The cuneiform lettering was necessary to the Babylonians, 
as clay was the most abundant material in their land 
and could best be marked upon in lines without curves. 

Sumerian divinities was Ishht.ar, who 
became Ashtaroth of Syria, Athtar of 
Arabia, and hence Hafhor of Egyi^t. In 
Ihe SiMiiitic system th(^ goddess is but a 
feeble* conijianion of a god ; but Ishtar was 
the great divinity of war, to whom the kings 
owed their triumphs, as well as the queen 
of love, who ruled the course of nature. 

The religion of the Sumerians was like 
tliat of other Turanian races. These 
}K'oplcs have an aversion to the idea of 
a personal god, to which the Semitic 
peoples cling. The Samoyede belic^^es in 
a multitude ot local spirits, the Chinese 
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have their impersonal Heaven and ihe 
host of gnomes or eartli spirits. Thus 
also the Sumerian thought of all objects 
as having a zi or spirit, good or evil, 
which iK'cded to be a])peascd by the 
weak or commanded by tlie sorcery oi 
the strong. Shamanism was tlu' type of 
religion; and books ot I'xorcisins and 



THE SUMERIAN TYPE OF BABYLONIAN 
The fact that the shaven type of face appears 
in all the monuments back to 04500 B.C. indi> 
cates that the Sumerians were shaven as they 
were the older of the two main races in Babylonia. 

magic spells wore in i^ermanont U'^e. I'he 
importance ot the ])] in('i])alities natiiiallv 
led to their local spirits being ot geneial 
im])ortance; and hence the jiolitical 
changes hi ought Sin tht' moon god ol 
Ur, or Utiiki the ^un god (d Sippar and 
Larsa, or .Marduk ol Babylon, into a 
leading j)Osition, and led towaid the 
Semitic ty])e oi deities. How tar this 
change was due to the Ix'ginning ol 
Semitic inlluence we cannot now say. 
Other native gods were less person.d, 
such as Ana the sky, hnlila the eaith, 
and Ea the sea. 

Types of Ra('I':s. Tlie physical type 
of the people' is shown to us by the early 
monuments, though we hardly yet know 
enough of the early history to understand 
them iully. Two main type's stanel out 
entirely ai)arl, the shave'ii and the lull¬ 
haired. And wdien it i> see'U that the 
shaven tyj)e is that ol all the earliest 
human figures, dating freim 4500 b.c. anel 
extending down to evem 2100 b.c., while 
the full-haired type is not lound on men 
before 3750 b.c., it is clear that the 
shaven is the Sumerian and the bearded 
is the Semitic type. The remarkable 
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point is that the gods arc represented 
with long liair tressed up and long beards 
Ironi 4400 B.c. ; and as early as we can 
go ba(‘k there is never a figure of a beard- 
h'ss god. rhe reason probably is that 
j'ersonal gods wa'it* of Semitic origin, 
their w’orslii}) w^as Ixirrowed, and hence 
their forms. It so, we must see a 
large Semitic inthience already acting on 
the earliest known Sumerian art. The 
variations of type may perhaps lead to 
some further distinctions. Th(' full, 
curly, s(juar('-ended be.ird and long hair 
are usual tor the gods, as seen undrr 
Eannatum {4400), Urenlil (4000), (liuh'a 
(jjoo), and Hammurabi (2100). 
same beard, but with the hair done up 
into a disc (as on the d\'llo heads and 
Hanunural)!), is w'orn by the King 
Anul)anini (jhoo). Tlu' long and rather 
pointed beard is seen on Navamsin (3750), 
and Hammurabi (2100). TIk' sliort, 
.s()uaTe beard is seen on the god, umh'r 
Eannatum (4400), and on nu'ii about 



THE SEMITIC TYPE OF BABYLONIAN 


Men with full beard.s are not represented on Babylonian 
monuments until 3750 B.C.; hence it is clear that 
such figures represented people of the Semitic type. 
This portrait is from a sculpture of King Hammurabi. 

Naramsin’sage[.see the .seal of Ubilishtar]. 
The shaven type has a wide lace, with a 
large ])rominent aquiline nose, best seen 
in the head from Tello. This type is 



THE FAMILIAR BEARDED TYPE OF ASSYRIAN GODS AND MEN 


Although tho full-haired faces are later in appearing on the ii 
sessed of full beards and a wealth of hair. A familiar exam 
in Assyria was the first to personalise the deities, and hence 

tliat of all tlu* human figuroN on thr 
ot Urnina (4500), Kannatiun (4400), and 
Uronlil (4000) ; and in the- fi^urc.s ot tliu 
ScribK Kalhi (cylinder, 475o),(iudea (stele, 
the heads ot the same a^^e from 
Tello, and the later head of beautitul 
work at Berlin. The ^^eneral conclusions 
may be that the beard was worn and 
admired by Semites, who ( 4 aborated a 
very full tyjx* for the ^^ods ; and that 
the Semitic influx, though ruling under 
Naramsin at Sij)])ara, north of Babylon, 


mumeuts of Babylonia, all figures of gods are shown as pos- 
le is here reproduced. It is supposed that the Semitic racf 
le resemblance of the images to the features ofthe Semites. 

was vet subordinate at the later date of 
(ludea. m the Sumerian south. 

Skmiik' Age. We. now tuin to the 
later stage of the civilisation, as it 
flourished under the mixed race of 
Sumerians ami Semites, ]')artaking ot 
the culture ot the older race and the higl er 
moral tone of the less advanced peo])le. 
The Sumerians, as we have -noted, had 
pushed down Iroin tln^ ^Median high¬ 
lands into the growing jflain of Babylonia, 
while the earlier Semites remained to the 
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north in Assyria, and to the west in 
Naharaina and Syria. Sooner or later 
a fusion was inevitable : as we have seen 
already, the gods were of a Semitic tyj)e 
at a very early time, and gradually the 
union took place during three tlioiisand 
years, until in the later times the j)roduet 
was unified in one strong civilisation 
which sjaead its strength tar and wide 
to the Crimea, to Egypt, and to the 
deserts ot Central Asia. 

Building. The old skill and abilities 
found a wide sco])e in this larger frame 
of life. The fundamental cralt of brick¬ 
work was earned on to a vast extent. 
Every city had its great pile of an artificial 
hill of bricks, bin’ll m stages to sujiport the 
temple ot its god high above all. Immense 
walls surrounded the cities ; those of 
Babylon were some nine miles around, and 
are slated to have beim 85 ft. high and 
340 It, thick, surround(‘d I)y a moat lined 
with burnt lirick laid in bitumen. Not 
only was brickwork used on this groat 
scale in th(‘ Babylonian plain where stone 
was a luxury, but the torce ot example 
was so strong that the 
Assyrian, in his highland 
home, k(*})t up the sami' 
scale of brickbuilding as 
his teacluM's, and usi'd 
hrick for his jialacis and 
t('m])les when stone would 
have b(‘en much more 
easily available. 

In Babylonia, as in 
Jigypt, the supply ol 
niatiTial lor brickmaking 
on a large scale is a 
serious cpieslion. For the 
great walls of cities, ob¬ 
viously a surrounding ditch 
was an advantage ; but 
for the materials of houses, 
tem])les, and ziggurats, 
great pits had to ])e dug, 
or okler buildings jallied 
down. At Ni})pur it was 
found that the later 
builders had torn down a 
long piece of the disused 
city wall and dug out 
a great pit below and 
around it. So in Egyjit 
the outskirts of ('very 
village has its perilous 
hole whci'e the bricks are 
made, which, in course of 
time, becomes a stagnant 
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every ancient temple, with i/. 
forti/ying wall was built out of a Jarg(‘ 
pit at its side which became the sacred 
lake of the temple. 

A higher Iiranch of building was the use 
ol glazed bricks. In Egypt the use of glazed 
tiles for coating walls was boldly carried 
out irr the earliest dynasties, before 
5000 B.c. ; but there was no glazing of the 
bricks, because in so dry a climate the 
Egyptian was nt^ver induc'ed to burn his 
bricks. In the wet and dainj:) of Babylonia, 
on the contrary, burnt bricks were usual, 
and all the facings and main divisions 
of structure were in the indissoluble 
material, which held together and pro¬ 
tected the mass of crude brickwork within 
it. It was, liow(‘ver, mainly, or only, 
in the later times - from the ninth century 
onwards that bricks glazed on th(‘ outer 
face were used for building. It seems that 
this was done not so much for utility—like 
our modern use ol glazed biicks 
for the artistic (‘ffi'ct of ('olours and 
designs. The grandest example of such 
work that is known is the facade of 



A TEMPLE PLATFORM, OR ZIGGURAT, OF BABYLONIA 
This restoration of the Temple of Bel at Nippur, from the designs ofHilprecht 
and Fisher, gives a good idea of the massive character of Assyrian 
architecture. The portion marked (i) consists of a stage tower with a 
shrine at top and a long stairway leading thereto; (*) is the temple 
Ijroper; ^3) house for "honey, cream and wine”; (4) "place for the 


delight of Bur-sin”; (5) is the inner wall and (6) the massive outer walls 
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coloured glazed brick in relief, repre¬ 
senting the royal archer^., fro:u Susa of th(‘ 
Persian age, now in Paris, restored from 
the fragments. 

Beside baked brick, jiottery used 
on a large scale, (ireat jars occur in the 
earliC'd times, and cylindrical drains of 
large size, sutticiently wide for a man to 
descend in them for repair. In later 1ime> 
coffins of baked pottery of the Parthian 
age, and gl;ized coffins 'd sli[)per shape, 
dating (roni tlie Sas^anian piTiod. are very 
common on most ol the city ruin'.. I’n- 
fortunatety, sufficiiml attention lia^ not 
yet been given to the- potteiy oi any a”e. 

Wood was largely used in tlie more 
wealthy ages, but it was always valuable. 



A KING’S EMBROIDERIES 
This illustrates the richness of the decoration on 
the breast of an Assyrian king:, whose complete 
attire is seen in the other picture on this page. 

as large timber liad to be brought trom a 
distance'. 'I'he great halls of the jialaces 
were all rooted with timber beams, and 
]:an('ls of cedar lined the walls where 
stone was not used. Prol)ably palm trunks 
and palm leaves served for ordinary 
rooting, in Egypt at present. 

Clothing. Clothing became far more 
elalorate than in earlier ages, and the 
dominance of the more northern j)eople 
brought a fuller dress into customary use. 
The Assyrian covered the whole body with 
a tunic down to the knees, and the iipjier 
classes wore a robe to the feet. Rich em¬ 
broideries were usual among both Baby¬ 
lonians and Assyrians, and the splendour 



DRESS IN ASSYRIA’S GOLDEN AGE 
Rich embroideries were usual among Babylonians and 
Assyrians, and the splendour of Babylonian garments 
was spread far i^ other lands by trade. The royal 
head-dress in Assyria was practically the moderr tarbnsh, 
which has again been imposed on the East by the Turk. 

of Pabylonian garnu'nls wii'. s))rea(l lai 
m other lands by tradt*. The* (ap wa^' 
either rvbndii''al or conical, ami the royal 
head-dix'ss in Assyria was practa ally the 
modern larbush, wliicl) lia> again been 
imposed on the Ea-.t by the 'l urk. Sandals 
well' iiseil in Assyria, and tlu' boot so 
('haiiu'teristie ol the Hiltite was also 
l)H)ug)it m ln>m tlie told mountainous 
country. W’omen wore a long, thin robe to 
the leot, cox ert'd sometimes by a tunic and 
a capt'. But Ishtar is always shown in a 
riblx'd drt'ss tlounced horn top to bottom. 
This is the regular women’s dress of the 
western Semites ; and its use, like that of 
the beard tor the male deities, points to 
the strong Semitic inrtiience on the a]>- 
pcarance and character of the divinities. 

The armour of the Assyrian was much 
the same as that in the early Sumerian 
days. The j)Ointed helmet became rather 
taller, and did not cover the hack ot the 
head. The spear, and the bow and arrow, 
were the main weapons as belore. The 
old straight-sided shield was also used 
in Assyrian times, but was partly super¬ 
seded by the round shield considerably 
coned. The extension of the kingdom 
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hroii^^ht ill various auxiliarits, who diflVrcd 
from Iho old<*r Rabvioniaii'.. SliiiL^vrs, 
northern liorsemen clad in leathei. anrl 
mountaineers with woothnan’s axes, all 
added new hranches lo tlu* army. 

Art. 'J'he arts W(*re carrit^d to f^reat 
perfection by the mixed poj)ulation. 
Broadly speaking, the best work is that of 
th(! early aii<‘ ot Naiamsin 

s'ooo 


Yeftrs Ago 


lat(' ai^e ol Asliiir-bam-pal 
((.)4() n.e.). 'riiouj^h not so hue, 
yet probably the Hammurabi sculptures 
are the highest bi'tweiai the eailv and lati‘ 
schools. This would intervals ot i,t)3o 
and T,4tjo yeais b(‘t\\(‘(‘n thi‘ siuaessua' 
waves oi art. and about 1.430 \’t‘Jirs moi(‘ 
to the ^^lories of Jhi^^hdad. a ptaiod much 
like that found on tlie MedittMiaiK'.m. 
thoui^h not comcideiit with it. 

The finest work of Xaianisin (.;73o irc.) 
is his great stele liom Siisa. now in Ikiiis. 
It i.s remaikab’y pictoiial in style at;ic»‘in,e' 
in this w'ith the punas ot a lim<‘stone stele 
representing rows ol (omb.it.ints fioni 
Tello, also in Paris. The tigine ot the 
king is lithe, activ(‘. lom.nitic in atlitiuhe 
tlu*. enemies and his soldieis are tnll ot 
animation. No (diiental s('\d})tnie luis had 
(jiiite the same hit' in it ; trnul it retails 
the ])iclonal styk' ol ( rt'tt and llu* latt'i 
(ireek sculpture. Thciirt ol (indt‘<i t/,.;oo 
n.c.) is more coUl and formal. and has not 
the same line sense of jjropoitioii : it 1- 
distinctly a jieriod ot snr\ i\<il and not ol 
artistic instiin t, as seen, foi iiist.iiue. on 
the limestone relief m Beihn, 1 lit' aet' 
of Hammurabi (jioo ji.c.) shows eaietnl 
])ortraitnie. blit not fhe sj)irit ot the eailiei 
age; tlu* work is well finished, and there 
wais no hesitation in handling materials 
boldly, as on tlue gieat blaek si»*le of the 
kuvs, now' ni Ikiris, dheit was a tint' 
sympatlietit' treatment 111 prixate seulp- 
ture, as shown in tlu* heantitnl hinesloiie 
hcadot abumerian in Ik-rlm |set*page 2l)t)|. 

The last great age was that ol the 
Assyrian Empire. Endt'r Ashni-na/ir-])al 
(883) the W’ork is tme and severe, 
but W'ithout much ext>n‘ssion. 
Shalmaneser III. (St)o) tionbled 
more about history than about 
art, and his ])rincipal remains aie tlu' 
long records of tlu' black obelisk and 
the Balawat gates, w'hicli an* but clumsy 
in the tonus. Under Sennacherib (705) 
tliere is a breadth of composition, as 
in the siege of Lachish, wdiich is 
worthily aided by a more jactorial 
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Later 

Art 


style, w'hileunder Asliur-bani-pal (608-626) 
the art reaches both grace and vigonir, 
as in the sph'iulid natural scenes of the 
wild-ass hunt, in the lion hunt, and in 
lh(* garden fi'ast w'ith the queen. 

Mittiamcs. The mechanii al arts were 
also greatly develojied. The largo size of 
the buildings, the gri'at i|uanfities ot stone 
transported for the sculptures, and the 
imiiu'iiso si/e of many blocks the hulls 
wa'igh iK'arly 30 (tms each all show that 
there was not only coiisidt'rable skill, hut 
also largt' uleaK and directive ability. 
Jaiyanl tound that three hundred men wne 
wanted lor drawing his cart hearing the 
gri'at bull : and tlie sledgt* used by the 
Assyrians lor tin* traiis])ort must han'e 
needed as many, or more. Long li'X'ers are 
i(‘pn‘s(‘nti'<l as having been used in a 
vi'iv efJccln i' maniu'r ; but the placing of 
MK h gTi'al blocks exai'tly in the right 
j’osition ri'ipiired far niort' ability than the 



GUDEA LED BY A GOD 
This shows the Babylonian art at 3300 B.C., inferior to the 
earlier style of Naramsin. The original is in Berlin Museum. 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH OF ASSYRIAN SCULPTURE 
Uiid<!i Ashnr-ba.m-pal (668-626 B.C ) Assyiian ait leached both grace and vigour, as is manifest in the splendid 
natural scene of the wild-ass hunt, which is hete leproduced fioni the original in the British Museum. 


nit'iv Ir.iiispoi 1. 'riic ioriiiN ol tools wen* 
iniK'li 111 adw'iiKr ol ih()^(‘ list'd by tin* 
KL'ViitKiiis. As lar bat k a- Naraiiisiii, 
llu't'opiH'i a\i‘s wfit* all wt'll halted /.<t‘ner- 
ally will) rini^s laised round the ed^^^'s ol 
lilt' lyilt bole to stieni^then the band and 
])if\'fnt it spintinj;. 

'lilt' tornis t)l lilt' non tools ait' also 
t'Kffllent : and non sfcni'' to have bet'ii 
w . ^ , ('onnnon in A^^viki at an 

r f""***^ ? earlier date than in anvothei 
o ncien (>onntry, piobably ironi tin* 
tenth or twt'llth eentury ill. 
('ertainly the set ol Assyrian tools h'tt at 
Thebes b\ an armourer ol I'Aarhaddon in 
(i/o n.t show that the |)rint i))les. and even 
the t'xaet lorms, ol modern ttiols hatl 
already bt'en reaehed. Tht' chisels ami lasp 
have not been impro\'ed since ; the saw is 
iht' same as the mtxleni Oriental pull-saw, 
but tilt' tt'ctli hav’t' not an alternate st't; the 
centre-bits and tiles anticipate our lornis, 
but have not reached the (omjiU'te slaj^e. 
dhe mat(‘iial of most ol the ed^e tools is 
stec'l, showing that the hardeiiiiijii^ was then 
understood. The cutting oi seals in hard 
stones was an early art, but it was wadi 
maintained, and someol the most beautilul 
specimens are the chalcedony cylinders 
such as that of Sennacherib in London. 
The engraving of the inscriptions also 
slums that cutting in hard stones was 
freely done on a great sc'ale : but the 
writing, being entirely in straight lines, 
was much easier to engrave than the 
figures of natural objects of the Egyptian 
signs. Probably emery powder or copper 
was the means used, as in Egypt. 


d'lu' Use ol an ollicial stamp ol guarantiu; 
on uniform pieces ol silver was adopted by 
tlu‘ tune ol Xebnehadnezzar, but as this 
is two ('eiituries lati'i than Greek coinage* 
It was probably copied Irom that. In one 
lespect tlu* Mesopotamian never equalled 
the Kgv]>tian. The Memphite school ol 
work ha<l attained to a mechanical ac- 
( uracy w liK'h’wt' can scarci'ly gauge ; tlu'ir 
I'liois on larg(‘ })i(*ces ot work were only a 
matti'r ot thousandths ol an inch. Hut tin* 
Mesopotamian never did a jiieceof passably 
squart' or rc'gular stonework ; the inequali¬ 
ties and skew' angles art* glaring, even in 
highly (‘laborated works ot ait. 'J'he sense 
ot accura<'y was quite untrained, and 
neitlit'i Semiti' nor Sumerian show any 
ability m this lini'. Egypt, on the con¬ 
trary, started with a ))ieliistoric race w'hich 
excelled m e\<]uisitely true handwin'k and 
'TV n I di'xterous Hint flaking, and 
The Books artistic sense of the 

„ . , . dynastic i>eoj>le added, the 

combination w'as one ot the 
highest tliat the world ha^ seen. 

I.irFK.xTUKK. To give any adequate 
id('a ol the literature of Babylonia is far 
beyond our scope, and only the main 
classes of it can be named in this outline. 
These were : 

1. Theology and Omens. 2. History. 
3. Despatches and Correspondence. 4. Lan¬ 
guage and Translation. 5. Mathematics. 
(). Astronomy. 7. Cicography and Natural 
History. 8. Medicine. 

The striking omission is that of literature 
in the form of tales or poetry of actual 
life ; there seems, amid all the myriads of 
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tablets, to be nothing similar to tlie tales of 
• ttie various periods ot Egyjh. W('. look in 
Vain for the tales of the magicians, the 
romances of adventure, ot love, or of his¬ 
tory, which restore to us the living view of 
Egyptian thought, d'he Jhibylonian was 
severely commercial or scientific, and his 
poetical ideas were only d(‘\'elo|H‘d in his 
theology ; he seems to have had no play 
of fancy oi taste k)r the excitement of 
story-telliag. ,Similarly in the Middle Ages 
the “ Thousand and One Nights,” though 
often referring tt) Ihighdad, art‘ yet 
tales (‘f entirely Egyptian source and 
idea. 

But for his own jiurjKi^i's the Habylonian 
*vas well educated Irom a literary j)oint ot 
view, and, considering tlu* conijilexity oi 
his writing, he was jirohahly iMgtfr trained 
than any modern pt'o^de exc'ept the (dii- 
nese. The hundreds ot signs which he 
had to rein'‘ml)er had long lost their 
|)ictoi lal signitii'aiK'e. and nc'eded an atten¬ 
tive memory and long training; yi't not 
only in jaiblie doenmeiits, lint also in ])n- 
v'ate letters, mistakes ar(‘ but randy 
fouivl. C'lassitu'ation ot tlu* signs, classified 
lists ot words ot Sumerian and Semitic, 
grammatical w'orks, and reading books 


Wonderful 
Training of 
Babylonians 


w'('ie the appaiatus ust‘d. 
f'N'(*n the peasaiitiy and 
somet line's tlu' slaves 
learned towaite, and then' 


W’as hardly more nei'd ol a proli'ssional 
scribc' than tlu'ie is m England to-day. 
lEit this general eiu'ation b(longed to the 
Sumerian stock, and was mu( h diminished 


where the Semite* wa-. m the' majority, so 
that in Assyria emly tlu* U]>per (lass*''> (oiild 
write, and nail-marks ot e'onti ae't mg part ii*s 
are common, ddie leelmg lor hteiature kept 
the names ot great wa iters in nanembraiu'e, 
and the authors ol the mam religious pieces, 
such as the E])ic ot (iilgames, are still 
known. The Egy])tian, on the other 
hand, has not preserved the name of a 
single author ; even Bentaur W’a< j)robably 
only a scribe. The honouring ot literature 
led to the Assyrian kings amassing great 
libraries, and to the princes becoming 
librarians and secretaries. The copying 
of ancient tablets lor the new librari(*s 


was a large business, carefulh^ planned ; 
and the scribe was required to exactly 
state where his original was detective and 
what uncertainties existed in the reading. 
Even ju’ivate ])ersons .sought to obtain 
favour by presenting copies of w'orks 
to the temple libraries. 


Of the clasNC> of writings, the religious 
works are noticed later ; the historical 
writings arc mainly Assyrian, recording 
tlie constant wars wdth other lands, ami 
the tribute and booty brought from them. 
That there wa> a complete Stale history is 
.shown by the ready allusions to tlu- linn* 
since certain (*vents had happt'iied. Ashur- 
ec .. u.r faiii-iial rei'ouiits i,(v>.5 

\ ® years since the hdamite king 

c? *u-*'**^*' 9 ii^^d earned oft an imagi*. 

Nahonidus searcluHt tor ann 
loimd the tablet ot Xaranisin, w'hii h he says 
had not been seen lor p2o() vt*ars: lu* recite> 
that there were Soo years trom his tiiiK* t ) 
vShagarakti-buri i-h. and 700 wars from 
Ihirnahiiriash to Hammurabi. Tlu'se 
u'lcu'iiees show that wt* may hope to 
leeover a comj)let<‘ Stat(' histoiy Irnin 
Assyria, as we may hoju- yet tor a eom- 
jilete histoiieal papyrus Irom Egypt. 

'fhe despat 1'lu‘s anti eorrespondeiice give' 
lull light on detail ot }u)hties and aHairs, 
showing tlu't oiuhtiuiis ot various('ouiilrit's; 
and wlu'i'e a sufficient numbt-r have been 
])n*s(*rv(‘(l togatlu'i' it is possible to build 
up a eoiitmuoiis history ol a ])enod, as 
111 tlu' I'ast* of the Tellal-Amarna It'tter.s. 
1'lu‘ yearly annals ol a reign btilong more 
to the histo'it al division, and such records 
ol Sennaeheril), Ashiir-hani-jiab and others 
art' ol tht- higlu-st value. Tlu* ])rivate 
K'ttt'i's give a lull view ol the (Mirrent hit' : 
and the business dtu'umt'iits, especially 
receipts, art- tlu- tommoiu'st ol all r(‘t't)rtls, 
sliow’iiig the trade, the law', aiitl tlu' 
busiiu'ss ol the t'ountry in all its tuhies^. 

d'he tabh'ts dt-almg with tlu' Sumt'iian 
and Semitit' languages togt'tht'r, aiitl thi' 
translations Irom out' to tlu- otlu'r, w'e havt* 
iiott'd alrcatfy. t he niatht'inatieal tablets 
art' miiltijdu'ation tabh's, lists of multijiles 
of measures, tables ol stpiart's aiul cubes, 
and j:)lans with measurements along the 
sides, which show tlu' practical use of tlu; 
.science, 'i'he astrtinomit'id records were 
already tabulated in the timt' of the early 
. . Semitic Empire, Sargon having 

Beginning 

® , in seventy-two bonks, the tith* 

AkStrooooiy t j 

ol w’hieh ]s rendered I he 
(Observations of Bel.” The jiurjiose of this 
was astrological, like the great mass ol 
short tablets reporting observations ot a 
later date. But the inquiries involved a 
considerable familiarity with astronomical 
movements, and a mass ot records which 
became of great value to the student. 
The astronomical tablets of the Seleucid 
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period are of special value, as they often 
contain valuable historical matter. 

Law. Jn the domain of law the Baby¬ 
lonian had early formulated a rode from 
the actual working of decisions, fase- 
inada law was liis l)asjs. as in most ( oiinlries, 
and al)stracts ol important rases wiae 
caiviully jyrcscrvrd as pnatulents. No 
torture was used upon witnesses, and 
am|)le investigation oi the ni;ht ol a ('aM‘ 



A KING’S LETTER OF 14OO B.C. 

A clay tablet letter from Tushratta, King of Mitani, to 
Anieiiophis III., King of Egypt, announcing the despatch 
of valuable gifts and begging Anieiiophis to send him a 
large quantity of gold as payment for expenses 
incurred by his grandfather in sending gifts to the King 
of Egypt, and also as a gift in return for his daughter, 
a princess of Mitani, whom Anieiiophis had married. 


seems to have ))et‘n usual, with lull cross- 
examination. High ])enallies wtTe sti])U- 
lated for the intringemc'ul ot sales or con¬ 
tracts. The status ol women was equal 
to that of men in the Sumerian, but became 
inferior in tlie Semitic law. Slavery was 
rather an assignation ot labour than a 
control of the person, as a slave family 
could not be separated. Slaves could hold 
pi*operty, own other .slaves, give witness, 
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and were sometimes well educated., The 
farnil}' union \\'as strong, as inherited land • 
could not be sold w'ithout assent of 
relatives, and boys and girls alike inherited 
intestate projierty. 

'riie detail of the laws form a long study, 
bill W(‘ may hen* note the main sections 
ol the grt*a( coih* of Hammurabi, show¬ 
ing the .scoj)t‘ ol the laws, and stating the 
number ot enactiiuml.s. 

Witchenilt j Marnai^e ])roperty 10 

l.e;.^al lalsehood ^ Women 
'1 heft ] X’olaries property 7 

J-oss 3 Ado[)tion 10 

( Inld and sla\'f'steal- Assault jo 

ini; 7 Doctors 13 

Robbery 3 HiiildcMS O • 

Ivov.'d mt\sseno('rs .tnd .Shijqmi.e 7 

onic(‘rs i(> ('attic ij 

Agriculture Hire 25. and 

A( c (Mints S Slav(*s 5 

Jari'used traders (> Distraint S: dcjiosit 13 

'riuis ih(‘ whole scope ot an agncnltural 
and eoinmereial eommimity was wtdl sale- 
guaided and little doubt h'lt as to general 
pnn<'iph‘s and jienalties. All this must 
have been the [iroduet of innumerabk' 

(.is(‘s and dillicnllit's lor two or Uiree 
lliousand years, ludoit* siudi a eonqilete 
< ()(h‘ was si't iij). 

HisroKY IN Mv'inoi oi.v. I'lie religion 
has usually occupied a large part ol tin* 
attrition and interest given to Mesopo¬ 
tamia ; it is eompaiatively well known 
owing to the quantity ot doiTiments and 
representations. Here we m^ed only 
mention such jKiints as bear on the general 
civilisation. Wi' have already noticed 
how the ])urcly Sumerian Shamanism, or 
beliel in the spirit ot every olqeet, which 
needed to be a])])eased. had Ikhui tinctured 
by the worship ot jiersonal deities of the 
Semitic neighbours, and how this influence 
was showTi by borrowing the vSemitic beard 
lor the gods and llounci'd robe for the 
goddesses, and occasionally f(tr the gods. 
Thus the Semite w^as the missionary of 
theism a> against animism. 

On till' other hand, the civilisation of 
Babylonia is expressly stated to have been 
given by Ea, or Oannes, who rose from 
the sea of the Persian Gulf; he pa.ssed 
the day among men, and taught letters 
and .sciences and arts—the building of cities 
and temples, and the use of laws and geo¬ 
metry. Also he showed the uses of seeds 
and fruits, and softened and humanised the 
people, who had lived in a lawless manner 
like wild beasts. This full ascription of civi¬ 
lisation to sea immigrants shows that it 
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SIR A H. LAVARD’S EXCAVATORS LOWERING ONE OF THE GREAT WINGED BULLS FOUND IN NINEVEH 
These bulls weighed fifty tons each. Layard found that three hundred men were necessary to pull the cart on which the bulls were placed. 
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cannot be set down as an indigenous came only a few centuries earlier than.the 

giwth, or as due to the Sumerian, or mission of Ea. It may be possible that thdre 

still less to the Semite. The date of this is one c om non source of a seafaring people 

movement is roughly indicated by Ea, for both civilisations, and, if su we might 


belonging to the 

city of Eridu; 

and 5000 B 

i.C. is 

the earliest 
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at which we can 

s u p p 0 s e 

t h e 

ground of 

that 
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look u Hadhra- 
rnot as «ing in 
the inos, likely 
common < itre. 
At least, is 
always cor tmi- 
ent to ex . 'lain 
the iinknowi by 
the unknown 
T h e 11 a t e rv 
gods of Apsii and 
Tiarnat, theoco, n 
and tlu- chii ->, 
described in 
first tablet ot 
t li(‘ (' rea t on 
scMies, belong to 
lilt' primiti\(‘ 
SunKTian. “ Tlie 
waters ot these 
mingled in union, 
and no tields 
wer(' I'lnbankt'd, 
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A CAMP SCENE IN THE DAYS OF NINEVEH’S POWER 

The interior of a castle, indicated by a kind of ground-plan with towers and battlements, is divided into four 
compartments. In each is a group of figures, either engaged in domestic occupations or in preparations for a 
religious ceremony. The pavilion is supported by columns, probably of painted wood, and the canopy is 
adorned with a fringe of alternate flowers and buds, like the usual Egyptian border. Beneath the canopy is a 
groom cleaning a horse with a curry-comb. A eunuch at the entrance is receiving four prisoners. Above are two 
mummers dressed in the skins of lions, while a figure with a staff appears to be the keeper of these monsters. 


Egy])t. That also ( ame in aj)])arently no islands were seen; when the gods 

from the Red Sea at about 5800 b.c., had not come forth, not one: when they 

as the civilising movement which changed neither had being nor destinies.” And 

the prehistoric age to the dynastic. And it afterward ‘‘ Evil they })Iotted against 
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A CHASE IN THE DESERT, RECORDED ON THE MONUMENTS OF NINEVEH 
The series of which this bas-relief formed a part appears to have recorded the conquest by the Assyrians 
of an Aral) tribe or nation who made use of the camel in war as a beast of burden. This sculpture 
belongs to a later peiiod than the bas-relief from the North-West Palace at Nineveh reproduced below. 

the fi^reai Alter an attempt of worship ol a eonlus(‘rl lio-;! of warring and 

Ansliar (perhaj)s ilie same as the Egyptian malignant spirits, is at la'^t .subdued by 

Anlj('r, the. sky god) to siibdin' Tiamat the worshipptTs ot ])('rs()nal gods under 

(tal)let 2), Marduk, tlie sun god, gains the Semitic intlumce, and oi these the people of 

victory ; and in tablets 3 and 4, the the sun god take in the end the leading 

suj)remacy of Marduk is linally contiriTKTl plac(‘. AlTof these' ( hangi^ W(‘re, however, 

by all the god .. In this we seem to have long before the political domination of 

the echoes of a tribal history as in the the Semit(‘, which began about 3800 b.c.. 

Kgy])tian theology. The Shamanistic with Sargon. 



ROYAL SPORT IN THE DAYS OF ANCIENT NINEVEH 


This bas-relief probably formed part of a subject representing the King of Nineveh in his chariot hunting 
the wild bull. The warrior rides on one horse and leads a second, richly caparisoned, for the use of the 
monarch. Numerous small marks on the body of the animal probably denote long and shaggy hair. 
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BABYLON: THE WONDER CITY OF ANCIENT CIVILISATION AT THE HEIGHT OF ITS POWER 




NIMRUD; ALL THAT IS LEFT OF ONE OF THE WONDER CITIES OF ANCIENT BABYLONIA 
A view of Bits Nimrud, the traditional site of the Tower of Babel. On the plain below are the silent ruins of the ancient city, once filled with a teeming population. 








A VIEW OF HILLAH. THE MODERN BABYLON 


WV have no\v n'vicwed llie qii.-stions of \\V scmmh at last lo liavo rcaclu'cl back to 

tb(' rise of civilisation, a> apart iroin the a clelinite l)e^iniiiii^M)t art*; and caj'tacities 

Ordinary histoiy of the countries, which is on both the Nile and the Eii[>hrates, and 
dealt with in its jiroper plat'c' in this work. to hav(‘ touched a condition of thiiifj^s that 

I hou,i^h it is difficult, and ralher misk'adiii'^q secuns to ])oint in both lands to some 

to look at the civilisation and the' jiolitical external .source of a yet jire-existing 

liistory apart, yet, as so iiiucii has c'onic* to (aillure, which yc't has to lie traevd. 

lif^ht in recent years to c'k'ar our vu'wof the 1 am happy to add that one' of our greatevst 

origins of culture* that we may be* allcKVed Ilabylonian scholars, Dr. Pinches, concurs 

to focus our attc'Tition on tfttit vic'w of in the view of his subject which is here 
man. apart trnni his bc’ttc'r known history. prc*sc'ntc‘d. W. M. Flinders Petrie 



THE exiles in BABYLON 

By the rivers of Babylon there we sat down; yea, we wept," From the painting by Bendemann. 
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THE RISE OF CIVILISATION 

IN EUROPE 

By DAVID GEORGE HOGARTH. M.A. 


O U'r tlu-‘ East ('aiiK* has breii 

lli(‘ text on whic h all groat historians 
of civilisation havt' pn'achod, from the 
authors ol the ]\Iosaic literature clown 
through (irei'k and Roman times to our 
own. H(d)iew writers have looked hack to 
ivfi‘so])otaiiiia ; (iivc'k writca's to Egypt ; 
Roman writcM’s to (ii cc'cc; writers of \Vc*slerii 
and Northern Em ope and tlu' New World 
to Rome', (ir(‘(‘ce, and P.ilestiiu*. I heir l)eliel 
is justified in so lai as it is based on two 
grc'at tacts. Man fust toiind in I lie w'arm, 
alluvial xalU'^s ol Southern Asia and 
N(u-th-EasU'rn Africa the conditions of 
climate and soil most tav'ourable to his 
miward piogn'ss from the savage state; and 
from these ic’gioiis. so soon as with incrc‘as(* 
of numbers he W'as niovc'd to migrate, his 
ste])S weie turned l»y the geographical 
('onditions surrounding his early hom(‘s, 
m a general w'ay, wc'stwaird. He knew' not 
y('t how to c ross broad seas *, deserts, 
sandy st( iijies. high mountains and trojii- 
cal lorcsts and swaiujis were 
••Out of the ,,,,„ally (IcUTR'iit. Tlio Polar 
icc-slu'cl, which had oxloiidcd 
came Light ]>|cisl(KTii(' lllllC'. to the 

('aspiaii, lilac k Sea, and Daiuilx' basins, 
and still lay, in thedawmot luiman civilisa¬ 
tion, lar south of its jireseiit limits, ])ro- 
bably reiiden‘d, with its w'ide fringe of 
imixis^able moraine, forest, and tundra 
countrx’, all the lands included in the 
present Emjnre ol Russia singularly in¬ 
hospitable. Whoso looks at tlie map of 
the Western Hemis])here, bearing these 
fac'ts in mind, will see at oiu'e that the 
line of least resistance', and, indeed, the 
only possible line, led the men of the 
great siib-tiopic river valleys towards and 
along the Mt'diterrancaii coasts. 

In so far, therefore, as European civilisa- 
ticn is a state of things due to influences 
from w'ithout, it is due to the East; but 
that is very far from tlu' whole explanation 
of its origin. The im}nilse to rise above 
savagery has not always—not, indeed, 
usually—come to people's from without; 
and probably in primitive time, when 


communications were slow and difficult to 
a degree which we can hardly realise, the 
origin of local culture W'as seldom or never 
to be accounted for thus. In modern days 
there have been obvious instances to the 
contrary; but even now it remains to 
he seen how' far civilisation^ originated 
among ab.solutc'ly barbarous jicoplcs by 
... contact w'ith higher races arc 
from growths. Ex- 

Without modification and 

])ossible e](‘V"ati(ni of ancient 
indigenous scxii'ties by incoming aliens, 
such as hav(‘ lieen sf't'ii in Mexico or Peru, 
India or Ja]>an, Egypt or Ihirbary, arc 
not in point; for in thise cases local 
civilisations certainly t'xisted long before 
th(' foreign infliK'nce. We must look to 
the history ol the K'lations of white and 
iK'gro, or other savage, ract's in the homes 
of the latter, and the results of such 
iiujuiries arc far from conclusive. Does 
eivilisalkm so origin.ifed grow and thrive ? 
Do even the race's thus civilised themselves 
any longer thrive and grow ^ Our anti])o- 
(lean colonies, and flu' story of tlic native 
races of Norlh Amerie'a, if Iherc w'ere no 
ollu'r instance's, wemlel not admit a cate- 
geirical affirmative. Nay, rathc'r, the 
cvielc'ne'c se) far .available' fe-nds to discount 
the |)ermaii''iice eit transle'ireel civilisatiem, 
and te) thieiw eleiubt on the continued 
vitality of races so civilised. 

It is iie-e essary to raise this question at 
the oiitse't of the jiresent essay because it 
has been teiei often assumed, both implicitly 
auel ex])li('itly. by histeirians ot our civilisa- 
tiem, that all the cultural devcl- 


scape jjf Centra), Western, 

anel Neirthern Europe has been 
avagery influence, exerted 

from the south and south-east, and 
mainly by the agency oT the Greek, 
Gr?eco - Roman, and Gra'co - Romano - 
’Semitic (the Christian) systems. Mainf^s 
famoul^^'dietum that “ Nothing moves in 
the w'Oi'ld whii'h is not Greek in origin ” 
has long dominated our thoughts. Yet 
that magnificent generalisation is contrary 
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not only to inherent probability, but to Celtic social systems, tliat in the history 
known fact. Escape from the savage of our actual ci\’ilisation they are l?ft:toi^ 
state, as Buckle showed, depends in the as worthy ot consideration as the infliieng^ 
first j)lace on the existence ol such con- oi Rome, (irt'ece, i>r l^ilestine. Iftii.'eco- 
ditions of geographical environment as Roman Christianit y came gri'atlv to inodily 

lavour the accumulation of wealth and them in the eiul, tlu'y had, perhaps, v\c 

the. develo]mieut ot a leisured class - that that, modilietl ('hristianity itself liardly 
is, such as conduce to the production ol a less ; and tlu' soc ial superiority of the 
^ ... good deal mor(‘ than the mini- northern and western adhenaiis ol the 

on mum ne('(‘ssarv tor hi(‘. It now dominant ii‘hgion is probably a> 

CivUisation*" ^ miieh due to ehar.ieter and liabits d(‘\'(‘- 

wlieitnci man lound ( ompar.i- lopcal Ix'lorc e\’('i its cica'd was toiniiilatc'd. 
lively genial climate and n'miimaalive as the doinmance ot the* Turkish j)eoj)l('s 
soil, and, in j)i‘oe('ss of time, made lor iii tlu' Islamie s\slc‘m is undoubtedly difc' 
liimselt, by ( U'armg loresls or draining to sonal charac'lei ist les (‘\'ol\ ('d in the 
swamj)s, an arahie area which would teed oasc'saml stej)p('-lan(ls ol (\‘iitral Asia lai 
him and his more abundantly than wa^ hac'k m the “ Times o| Ignorance'.” 
absolulelv lu'cessaiy. Tc't it, 1 iK'n'too', Ix' understood tliat in 

Wh(M('these'('onditlolls wt'ic ixesumablv the jollowiiig pages it is not nee'essariK' 
])reseiit it is LiiireasonaiiJt' to suppose* tliat the whole ongin ol hairopean ( ixihsatioii 
tlie beginnings of ciN’ilisatioii w'ere de‘le*ire‘d that is lie'ing se't lortli, hut the* modi- 
age’ alter age’, until late in tune' some lication and lu'iglite'iiiiig of j)robal)l\' 
sliiniihis('haneed to be imparted by an alu'ii pi(‘-('\iste‘nt lhir()[)e'an enltine' bv the* liist 
race or rac'cs w’hieh had, alter all. ae'h'aiK'ed jiillnene'es ot the Xeaie'r ICist whicli can 
towards their ow’ii ('i\ ilisation, allieit be snppose'd to ha\i' reae lu'd it. Ot tlu’se* 
earlier, tliroiigh tlie oiu'ivilion ol similai intlueiie'es the' e'tle'ct is tei some (‘xle'iit a 
('ondilioiis elsew'lte're. In the* hairoj)(*an matte-r ol mlere'iice' only. W’e e'amie)! 
areas inhabited by the ('eltic' and alw.uN, oi, iudee*(l, eilten, point with aiiv 
(ieriiianie’ {leoples, tor instance, leing assmane'c fo ae'tn.il results ot their ae'tion. 
belore* w(' have the slighle'Vt u*ason to In great jiart w'e* must still be* e'e)nle*nl 
lK*lu‘ve that these can have* (ome into with little* moie' than a rle'moiistralioii 
intimate lelation with the c•lVlllsatioll*^ ot tliat ehrectly along ceitain hue's ot eenu- 
theSenith and ICast, l)e)th clunate* aiul M)il mnmcatioii, or indiie’ctly thiongh e'e'itain 
were* niKjiU'stieinahly tavonrahlc, anel loe al nile*rme*dian(‘s. the' eixihsations ot the' 
e i\'ihsatioiis eamiot hut have* been origin- ‘south < onld. or did, come* into re'lation 
ate'd mde'])(*ndently. As has lH*e*n well said, with ICureipe’.in areas at an e'aily age*. 

‘‘.Man ('V(*rywhe’u* has the* same luiml)le* xi^e Two ^ routes whieh we'ie* 

be'gmmngs ” : .md, up to a certain ]>omf, most like'ly h) he* iise'd in inder 

wliK'h is loniiel to he, in tael, tar later Routes Levantine marin(*rs, 

than the inee]ition ol some kind ot eultnre, aite'i h'avmg llie* Nile* estnaiu*s 

he will satisfy his jirimitive nee*ds and ea'tlie Syrian poi ts --whie'h, as a matter e>f 
de*sire*s in very much the same ways. tae l, aie* known to ha\’e' been me)st UM'd 

Lnel(*r certain <'()nelitic)ns, knowm are*: that winch tollowed the* littoral ot Asia 

to have arisen mdep(*nele*nlly in many Mmeir te) Rhoeles, wlu'nee it bifmeated, to 
different re'gions e)f the e’arlh, artie'les ol ('ie*te e)n the one* liand, and ft) the .Egeaii 

luxniy and art, irrt'fragalile wiliu'sses to isles and c'oasls on the other ; or that strik- 

iiK'ipient eavilisation, be*gin to be* ]>rodne (‘d mg aeaoss the* narrow strait to Cv})ins, and 

spontaneously. To wliat re- the*nec* by way of Jvbode's, or directly, to 
Civilisation* jK’riods liave not cave Crete. In eomu*etion w'ith be)tb iliese 

. _ de})Osits thrown ])ae-k the routes, the imj)()rtancc of Crete and 

tn uro c of artistic e*fl'e)rf in the Rhodecs, and t‘s])e‘ciallv the fonne'r, must 

vallcy.s of Gaul And what credit, in be obvious. Thence tlie Cyrencan and 

reason, can be given to Greece, or even to ('arthaginian f^roj eel ions of Atrica were 

Koine, for the olabe)rate social order of the reached with gr(*ater ease than by way 
Teutonic tribe's, whicIi w'as of ancient of the littoral to w^est of Egy])l, 
standing when first tlie Reimans ])ene- whieli, for some hundreds of miles, is 
trated beyond the Danube and J^hiiie ? dc.sert, reef-girt, almost harbourlcss, and 
So well rooted in the soil, so potent and pitilessly vexed by an on-shore w'ind. 
.so widely diffused were the Teutonic and From Carthage, Sicily and the Italian 
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THE GREAT SEA ROUTES OF ANCIENT CIVILISATION 
Along the* route's niatkcd in this map Ijiy the; course of iEgean and Fha'nician civilisation. The imnortance of Crete? 
and Rhodes in the spreading of civilisation is cleaily seen; they may h** called the “half-way houses" between 
Meisopotaniian culture, with its seat in the valley of the Enphrate.s, and Egyptian cultiiie, m the valley of the Nile. 

•('iiinsul.i \V(‘ic rradiU' <i( tf ssililr. oi tlu* ( a))i)a<]tH lan whenct* it dt'srcnded 

iiliiallai sliiul at'd the Hull.in shoics tlu* S.in/.;nriiis and dt'l»ouclu‘d. like tlie 
ould 1 m‘ iinnli’ allei a liitoial first routt'. oy ( ither llie nortli-wcbtern or 

nieli kinder to iia\lealion tlian that the wt'stern coast of Anatolia. 


|)('nins*iil.i \V(‘ie readlU’ <i( t essihle. oi tlu* 
(iil)iallai stiait and the Hull.in shoies 
(ould he nnnle altei toastinfj a littoi.il 
much kinder to iia\if^.ition than that 
l)et\M‘('U h'^^ypt -ind the wi'sti'iu hit^ht ol 
tilt' Svrtis. 

'riit' hind loiiti'-. in (’liiet wi'ic also two. 
1 he Nile vaMt'V. < lost'd hy dest'i t on th(‘ 
w t'sternsidt', had coiiip.iratively 
^ ('as\'aeci'ss to th(‘j^it'al natural 

, , 1 oad wlind). leadintr noi t hw'.u (Is 

Land Routes ^. . . 

lhioU}.,di ^yria. jiasst's at lust 

alou” the Talt'^tiiii.in httoial. and then 
throu{j;h llu' ('t'lilial (lelt lH‘twet*n the 
Lt'li.inons to t!u' Oioiites valley. Mt'sopo- 
tainiaii traders, tollow'ui;; up the luiphrates 
till they liad lelt the dt'sert part ol its 
('ours(* behind them, 1(*11 into this same road 
in till' r(\i;ion of Alejijio and Antioch, 
ddience hy the easy jxisses w^liich turn the 
southern end ol Mount Amanii.s, the eom- 
hiiK'd caravans 1 cached rarsus, penetratt'd 
laiiru.s hy the i,Ti}) of the Cilician (kites, 
and found thi'inselve.s on the plateau ol 
Asia Minor with a choice ol easy routes 
leading either to the rich western littoral, 
or the north-western straits, and from 
any and every point offering safe passage 
to South-eastern Kuro|)e. This w^as the 
only land route for Egyptian civili.sation. 
Hut the Mesopotamian had an alternative 
one, leading lyy w'ay of the upper Tigris 
valley to the north of Taurus and the 


In speaking ol such land routes, we do 
not, of ('ourse. uusm to imply the existence 
ol any made lo.id, nor (‘Veii (d a single 
ti.ick, W'heii most di'limti', thi'y probably 
lesi'inhled the S\rian Ihlgnm Way--a 
skein ol separate ]>aths now sprc'admg 
wid('l\', now miming into and aeioss one 
another; and donhth'ss llu' I'ailv tracks 
(hvt‘igc*d lai mou' than this, and making 
great c'lhows, followed iiow^ one vallev, 
now anothej, to mei't again only allcM' 
many day-. One ol the grc'.it lines from 
Mesopotamia to the western Anatolian 
coast, that dc'scnhed last m onr enumera¬ 
tion, eamc' to hc' deliiu'd more strictly 
than the ic'sl, perhaps hy the Kings of 
Nineveh and tlu'ii “ Hiltite ” rivals and 
allu's m ('api)adocia, and w'as know'ii in the 
IVi'sian eia to thc' Circ'eks as the Royal 

_ Road “ ol all who go up into 

The Royal 

• which WT arc most 

concerned, thc influences of the 
East did not rush westward torrent-wise 
in one bed, hut soaked sknvly, finding a 
way now here, now there, in one general 
westward direction, and .sending offshoots 
far out to right and left of the main 
streams. 
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It Itfis lec.n said that there is evidence 
ot the rc)ute.s just indicated having been, 
in fact, those most used. It is u])on these 
lines, and no others, that we find certain 
remarkable focuses of early culture dis- 
])osed as half-way houses btd ween the Meso- 
jiotamian aiKi Egyptian civilisations on the 
one hand, and continental Iuuo})e on the 
other. These an*, in n lation to the sea 
routes, first, the jirehistonc /Egisan 
civilisation, focused trom the first in 
('rete, but e^tended to all isles and 
])eninsulas of South-eastern luirope from 
Cyprus to vSardima and .'s]>ain : and, 
secondly, tlu^ PlKvnician, originated on 
thff Syrian (V)asl, but focused also at a 
later time at a scu'ond jioint much lailher 
west- namriy, on that ('.uthaginian ]>ro- 
jection, wh‘*nce lay easy sea-ways to Sicily 
and Italy and all the western seas. Hard 
by the Egyptian land roiili* lav this .same 
Ph(enician society: while all about its 
}u)int of junction with the* ]uiphrat(‘s 
road, on both its continuations noith- 
westward, aufl on the northern road trom 
M(‘sopotainia so soon as this had passed 
Eu})hi'?iles, was established the singular 
but as yet litth' undeistood 
a -way (*]vilisatioii which wi* call 
Houses of How cavlv vve n.av 

Civilisation , i , ,, , * , 

assume the latter s existiaic'e 

in North Syria is still doubtful ; but since 
tlu‘ disc'ovc'i u*s of Winc'kler at Ifoghaz Keiii, 
then' is little' question that it was focused 
in [ac'histoi K* time in Northern Cappa- 
doc'ia, whence its inlluence .seems to have 
radiatc'd soutliward to the confines of 
]*alestine, and westward to Lydia and 
almost the .shore of the .L^gean Sea. It 
is to this North ('a])])acl<.)cian region 
that the Tigris route from Assyria and 
Babylonia, which was afterwards the Per¬ 
sian “ Royal Road,” tended. Among these 
civilisations the most imjiortant for our 
jiresent purpo.se is the .Llgean, becau.se 
Its gc'ographical area touched at some jioiiit 
all the westward roads, whether by .sea or 
land ; and, moreover, because it is the 
one which actual evidence both dates from 
the remotest anticpiity and most clearly 
jiroves to have been operative on Europe, 
especially on the most expansive of its early 
cultures, the Hellenic. The recent extilora- 
tion of Crete, due in the main to Messrs. 
Arthur Evans and Federico Halbherr, has 
enhanced enormously the significance of 
the civilisation revealed to the modern 
world at Hi.ssarlik and Mycenje by the 
faith and fervour of Henry Schliemann. 


We are now a.s.sured of certain facts of 
much moment to our inciuiry. Firstly, 
that this ( ivilisation was developed origin¬ 
ally from its rudest Ix'ginnings within the 
/T''gean area itself. 1 his is proved by 
evidence of the uninterrupted evolution 
of fabrics and dec'oration, esjiecially ni 
ceramic ware, ])rodiiced at ('nossiis from 
„ . . th(‘ dawn of the historic 

ac fbTenic j)eriod riglit back to 

Culture Neolitlnc time. At various 

])oints in this long u'tnx'ession 
we ran ])la(e the Cnossian culture in 
syncliionic' relation with the ICgyptian 
by the presence both of Egyptian obje('ts 
in the J-.gean strata, and d'^gean in the 
E’gVptian. 'rh(‘s(‘ ])oinls correspond with 
th(‘ highc'^t developments r<‘s})ectivelv 
of tlu' X(‘w, Middle’, and Old Pharaonic 
Eaupin’s— momi'iils at whu h wi' should 
naturally expe’ct to find I’vuh'nce f>f inter¬ 
national (‘ommunication. 'IIk' earliest 
])oint indicat('d by tlii’se synchronisms 
Ik’S |K)s.sibly as far back as the First 
Dynasty, if certain vasc’s, exported 
aj)j)aiently from the T^ge'an as vehicles 
for colouring mat tea', and found by 
Dr. Petrie’ at Abydo^, are ae'ceqited as of 
the remote e to wliK'h their (hs(‘ov(‘ier 
attributed tlu’m ; but in any case' the con- 
te’mpoianeity of .some part of the Old 
JCmpin' period with tlu’ ,1ig(‘an ('i\ ihsa- 
tion is assured, and that, morc’ova’r, when 
the latter was alu’ady far advaiua’d 
beyond its rudest origins, as r(’pies(‘nted 
by the (’onti’iits of the thick strata of 
yellow clay whk'h underlie the earliest 
structuH’s at Cnossus. 

Thus is the indigenous origin of /Egean 
civilisation assuix’d. So also is the in- 
(k’pendence of its after develojnnent. 
The typical (Vi’taii ]H)ttery, known as 
the “ Kamaias ” styh' and lineally 
descended trom Neolithic ware, which 
attained, about tin* acme ol the Pharaonic 
Middle Empire a jierfection both ol fabric 
and oinameiit worthy of tlu' highest 

The >ege»n ago. 


KMuaiiK’d absolutely distinct. 


Civilisation ‘ 

is Native same independence cha- 

ract('rises a later ceramic 
product of the .Egean, a glazed waie with 
monochrome decoration, which went into 
E^gypt abundantly under the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, and especially when Amcn- 
hotep IV.. “ Khuenaten,” was reigning 
in his new capital at Tell-el-Amarna. Nor 
is Aegean art distinctive only in its 
humbler products. The frescoes, the 
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THESEION TEMPLE, ATHENS DORIC ORDER OF ARCHITECTURE 
The perfection of the Hellenic style, dcnvecl fioni ,<5igcan aiclutectnro. 5 th century B C 


Ht^lJonic ” : al*Jo, in 
ar('lii((vtiiral const ruc¬ 
tion and the organ/-;a- 
tion oj domestic coin- 
lort, as dis])lay(‘d in the 
jialat'cs at Cnossus and 
Idh'cstus, with theii' 
sn|)er[)ost‘d stories, 
tliiMr laoad staii'wav"' 
of many lliglits, thcii' 
rich ornament, their 
arian^emcnts ioi ad¬ 
mitting" mr and li{4ld, 
and th(‘ir astonishin/^^ 
syshmis ot sanitation 
and drama^(‘. 'l^'hc 
wi'itten doi'unumts 
ioimd, thou|L,di still 
imdt'ciphei ed, ])]ainlv 
attest an advant'cd 
knowledf^t' ol actoiml- 
kt‘t‘]>mj4 aiul corrt'spon- 
ileiici'. \ he tresi o(*s and 
''Cenes, as well as 
inaiiv survi\'m|^' objects 


jdastcr rolitd's, the cliased work m piecioii^ 
metals, th(‘ ivory ('arsings, and the gem 
intaglios ot llu^ .h^geaii artM, ol which ^ir 
Charles Newton said thirty years ago that 
they were not to he confounded with j)io- 
ducts of any other glyjitK' art, show the 
development and retention ol an in¬ 
dividual naturalistic style—a style 
which reacted on the tresco ])aintings 
ot Egypt itselt under Khueiiateii. 
Finally, to clinch the j'lroot ot its 
independence with the strongest |)os- 
sible argument, the .Egean civilisa¬ 
tion, as soon as it becariK* articulate. 

(‘voh ed loi itsfll. 111 C rete at any rate, 
a systian of wiitmg, displayed to iis 
on some* thousands ol sni vn ing clay 
docimu'iits, which was jiun^ly its own. 
and cannot be interjn eted by com¬ 
parison with any other known script. 

Secondly, it is now known that 
this ( ivilisation, ot remott* mdigenoi»s 
origin and independent dev(‘lo}>meiit, 
reached a very high jioint ot achieve¬ 
ment ill many respects whudi afford 
the best-known tests oi culture 
namely, in its artistic jiroducts, ex¬ 
tant cxam])les ol which offer amjde 
evidence of wonder!ully close study 
of natural forms, ol mastery of 
decorative princi])les and their exe¬ 
cution, and of a sort of idealistic 
quality, which has been rightly 
called “ a premonition of the later 
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ol luxulv. attest the existence ol a leisured 
and j»leasure-lo\ing class, and, lastly, the 
tributi'-tallu's ol ('nossiis sujiport the in- 
It'ieiKc which is k-gitimately drawn from 
iht' unilormitv ol certain material objects 
all ovei tlu' digean area at certain jieriods 



TEMPLE OF WINGLESS VICTORY; IONIC ORDER 
The perfection of the second Hellenic style, refined from the Dori , 
probably in the first place by Asiatic Greeks. Fifth century B.C. 













THE RISE OF CIVILISATION IN EUROPE 


- noliibly thill coiili*mporaneoii.s with the 
lailuT ])arl of the Eif^htcieiith K/<yj)tiaii 
Jjynasty -and also iroin the wide raiij^e of 
certain ])lace-nanies, that there was an 
extensive imperial organisation. 7 Tie centie 
of thi'^ (‘inpire, as well as the orif^inal locus 
ol the eivili,-nation, was almost iH^yond qu(‘s- 
tion in Crete. I'lie pri‘judiee m favour of 
other focuses raised l)y the jiriority of 
/fvgean diseo\'eiies e1sewhi‘re, espec iidly 
those made in the Ai^^oiid, has been greatly 
weakened by demonsli iition of tlie superior 
ciithohcity iind quality of ('retail cultuie, 
and by ieco;^nition of t he hiihire ol Myceiue 
to oflei (A idem e of aiiythini; like the same 
iqitKiiiily. And no mon* iu‘ed l)e said hen* 
to coimttMiK't it than that, il lim'kle’s 
statfinent ol tlu* ('limatic and ajilmail 
(ondiliom. n(H-e-.saiy to the liist develop- 
niein and npwaid j)io,niessot tullme be 
sound, those conditions wen' ne\(‘r pn'senl 
in plenitude an\'\vlu‘re in t Ik* . I^|;i‘an .11 i‘a 
e\(eplm ( u'te. dheie aie found in llu' 
lno^t t'ompa noils (h\L;reo 11 h‘<' ombmation 
ot these eeo^rajilm al leatun's hir/;etiacts 
of tel till and dei'p lowland soil; moiin- 
laii)s*so situated as to cause aimndant 
'Tk I- . * preujutation, ,nid so hij^h as 

of Early to store snow ,a/^ainst t he eai ly 


Civilisations 


absenri' ol both 


swaiiijisand desert aitvis ; and 
a I'liiiiate not jiioiu' to (‘Xtremes. 

lake all otlu'r high civihs.itions the 
.I'-giMii br)th bon owed iind lent. Since 
Its (k'bts (oiild be contrai'ted only with 
< ontt'inporary cultiiK's as high as its own, 
they weie (»w('(l mainly to HgVfit iind 
Ikihvloiiia. while its Kiaiis went out 
I Inellv tt» low<*r (ivilisalions lurtlier re¬ 
moved than itselt liom the east<‘in centres, 
those, naniely, ot the luirojHMii contmenl. 
As ri'gai'ds Egypt, something has been said 
iiheadv of its mten'onisi* with the /Ivgtam 
in all ages ol the latter’s jiri’Iiistorie 
jieiiod. 'I'he evidence ot that intercourse, 
known evi'ii belon* th<‘ exploration ol 
Crete, w’as fairly idiuiidant, though 
limited almost entirely to lalei ages ot 
.'Ivgean culture, olten called jiarticulaiiy 
“ Myceniean." Tlie “ ])re-Cretan ” case 
was set forth very concisely in a paper 
read belore the Royal Society ot Jaferature 
in 1807 by Professor Flinders Petrie, who 
enumerated the objects ol Egyptian fabric 
or style found on Avgean sites, notably at 
^lyccuie, and in Cyprus and Rliocles; 
and ot objects ot .Egean style or tabric 
found in Hgyi)f, notably at Thebes, 
Memphis and Tell-ol-Ainarna, and in the 


Eayum. One word of warning only 
may he added -that tlie oceurreme ol 
such imported ohj(*cts, especially if they 
be ol the amulet class, on a site ol a certain 
date does not necessarily imply exact 
f onteinporaneity with the pi'riod at W'hich 
the objects were actually jiroduced: lor 
they may well have been carried liitlier 
^ ^ thithi'r ill the stream ol 

trade foi some time ere eommg 
^ .. to rest, and been long iireserv'cd 

alterwarfis. Some ol the 
('yprioti' and Rhodian tombs, for example, 
in which scarabs ami oth(*r Egyjilian 
object', of the Eighli'enth Phaiaomc 
Dyiia-dy havi* been loimd, are jnobably 
(oii'Kk'i ably latei than that dynasty. 

C lete has hugely lemton ed this evidmiee, 
not only by tlirowing it back to a nmch 
(Miller time than that ol the Eight(‘c‘nth 
Dviuislv, but by pioviiig that in its later 
]»eri()ds /p'gran ait bad come to be con¬ 
siderably mo(htie<l, both in lorms and m 
motive's and tii-atirn'iit of dt'('(jration, by 
the ait ol Egypt. We liav(‘ then to do, 
not merely with mutually inqiortial objects, 
but, nuuii moie th,in was jiit'viously 
mideistood. with tlu* mutual action of 
mllnences—tin* stixingc'st jXAssible prool 
ol close mt(Trcourst>. On tlie A'^gt'an sid(‘, 
onr sole ('oncern at present, are nowlound 
Nceiies leprescnted in Iresco-painting or 
metal-w’ork — tor example, the mural 
sc't'ue witli a nv'er and palms at C'nossiis, 
and the w’ell-know'n cat-hunting sctaie 
inlaid on a ^lycenaMii jioniard—and also 
decorative motives which are of obvious 
lygyptian jiaientage. ()(her motives pro¬ 
claim their alien ongin by moie or U'ss 
mistaki n treatment. The hi'st instance' 
111 point is tlie Use made of the lotus 
motive 111 (ircece and the isles, where the 
llowei was iit'ver domiciled. 

For mfliK'uces ol the Mesopotamian 
civilisation we have to look in the mam 
to the ('al ly eivihsalions ol Syria and Asia 
Minor ; hut evidt'iiee is not w^holly wantmg 
Influence of A Hahylomaii 


Egypt 

Mesopotamia 


cylinder came to light at Cnos- 
sus; the tashion of dress, 
especially ft'inale, as shown in 
.P2gean Ireseoes and gems, is very like 
the Babylonian, Iroin whatever jirimitive 
garini'iits it had b(?cn developed ; and in 
other respects also the intaglio class ol 
Avgean art products shows at least as 
much Mesopotamian as Egyjitian in¬ 
fluence. It has borrowTd the decoration of 
both cylinders and scarabs ; but it proves 
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PALLAS ATHENA, THE MAIDEN GODDESS OF ATHENS 
One of th« chief grlories of the art of ancient Greece left to the modern world. Athena was the groddess and 
protectress of Athens, and her statue stood at the height of the Acropolis, dominating the city. 
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THE SUPREME MONUMENT OF ANCIENT GREECE LEFT TO THE MODERN WORLD 
The Venus of Milo, one of the noblest examples of Greek art, and one of the most famous statues extant. Found 
at Milo, in Crete, aoout zoo B.C., and now in the Louvre, Paris. 
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it-*; essential indepeJidiaia* all the time hy 
never adopiin^^ the forms ol tatherol those 
-'liaiactenstic ahi*n x’ehicles ol ^eiyptic' ait. 

Lastly, in the most imjxirtant ol all 
aspects of eaiiy ci\aIisatJon—tJit‘ relii^nous - - 
we now know that I lie J^^L^ean a])pro\i- 
inated \'(‘ry clos(*ly to tlie old cix'ilisatioiis 
to south and (‘ast ol it. The mam idea 

. oi Us cull was that whu'h s(‘(Mns 

Ideas'or 

r most dominant m such ('nlt> 

EarlyTimes 

productive loice ol Nat in r. Tins idea was 
emhoditnl, as soon as (h\inilit‘s were 
imaj.^in('d in human shape, in tennniiu^ form, 
the desin'd rt'lal ion oi dix iint v to hnmanily 
heiiijL^ i‘\pres-,ed hv IIk' addition ol a son- 
coiisort. How lai (Uliei leatures ol this 
('ult. ('ominon to thesonth-east(‘rn lands 
Mich a^ th(' desci'iit ol the son to tht‘ 
human iac(‘, his p(‘rio(hcal d(*ath at the 
hands of tlu' Lit t<‘i, and his )oylul resiii- 
lection -were pU'seiit, wi' do not vet 
know. It would probably b<‘ false to 
asc'ribe the presiuKe ol this <'ult idea in 
T^m'an civilisation to any loieii^n intliieiKa*. 
lor it stHMiis to be a iu*cessarv ex})ri‘ssion 
ol th(‘ ri'hgious sense ol many peo})les. 
and is as likely to ha\'e been a'' indigenous 
in the case oi Rhe<i and Zeiis \to gi\e the 
Dix’ine jiair their possii)l(' J^geaii names) as 
m thosi' ol Isis, and Osins, or Ashtaioth and 
'rammuz-Adon. Hut wi- max' nol(‘ liist 
that here was a vital bond ol athnity 
between tlu’ T-^gean folk and their main¬ 
land neighbours on iMst and south, and 
second, that long belore histoiK* HelleiiK' 
limes the former had arnved at that esM-ii- 
lial condition ol progressive cix ihsation. an 
anthro})omoiphic coiKa-ption ol divimtx. 

Jniough has now l)een said to show 
that A!]gi*an civilisation was both a bioad 
channel through which inllueiK'es ol Asiatic 
and Kgy])tian culture (ould and did How. 
and also m itsi'lt of such importance as to 
bi' likely to exiMt inllueiue on nasciuit 
(ivihsation in luirope. 'J‘o see wlu'thei 
p . it did so, we look first to the 

—‘V 

CivilisMion '"g'- 

Hellenic ( ultiiie ol the his¬ 
toric age, about whose action, e.xiM'ted in¬ 
directly on all subsequent civilisation, theie 
is no })0.s.sible doubt. And at the outset 
stress must bo laid on the fact that we aie 
dealing, in respect of the two civilisations 
in question, with one and the same geo¬ 
graphical area. There is here no question 
of alien influences dependent on short or 
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long communications hy sea or land.^Thi‘ 
Hellenic race, il indecHl to be distinguishixi 
from all eh'iiu'iits in tlu‘ earhVr Higeau, 
came into the \ery domain of the latter, 
and experienced by adual contact tin* lull 
lord* ol the jire-exisleiit (Milture. This being 
so, the })rol)ahility ol heavy (Itd)ts liaxiiig 
been contracted by the later ciiltun* to tlu* 
1‘arliei is enormous; and it luroines .all 
])ut cert.mity when the iew’ facts w'hich 
we know* about llu* t'aily history ol the 
H(‘llenic pi'oples pro]H'r eomt* to he ('on- 
sidi'ied m llu* light ol asi'ertaiiu'd geiu'i al 
lawN governing the lelatioiis ol iiitei- 
mmgled i.ice^. 

It Is ('l{‘ar that the Helleiiu tiadition ol 
a great (lt‘s('ent ol peoples liom tlu* north 
into mainland (oi'i'ii^ and tlu* w’(‘st(*rii 
l-^le'^. about 1000 n.c. I'lishi ines substantial 
Lu 1 . I lu'M- jK'oples, possessed ot lion 
weapon^, wi'ie superior to llie /higt'an folk 
111 war, but i‘vi(l(‘iitl\’ inleiioi in the soiti'r 
sodcil arts. Till' (iieeks (ailed them 
Doiiaiis. a name alterwaids associated 
with the most (listmi'tive, but the least 
eultivateil, ol the histoiai' laees of the 
})emnsula - a lai'e. howi'vei, jiossesse^l m 

_ . its tull loiin ot the eoiiception 

Emergmg j,,,. 

o IS one lilt'subordination ot the 

Hellenism eorporate 

body, and was tlu* ehiel social message to 
be taught tlierealler by tlu* (ireek to the 
world. 

Without ealliiig tlu'si' invaders by anx* 
oiir name, or supposing Nortliern lolk to 
baxe made tlii'ii tlii'ir first appearance in 
tile Tvgi'aii aiea. we max' salelx' see in this 
(beck liaditioii the rei'ord ol a i ataclysmic 
eliaiigi' out ol xvliich historii' Ilelli'iiism was 
to issue at till* last, liiproolol the inxaidi'i’s 
mlerioritx' in tlu' iisetnl arts we haxu' the 
undoubted lart that the I'ommand of tin* 

( ii eek seas, loimeily hi'ld by^C ret ails and 
other , 1 '^gean lolk, jiassed lor some eeii- 
llines into Seinitie hands the hands of 
lliose Sidoinan Lluenieiaiis whose coming, 
but as y<‘t ineoniplete, “ thalassoeracy,'' is 
1 ('fleeted in the most iinjiortant oi con- 
temjiorary documents, the Homerii' lays, 
and, nndi'r the L'ad ol the Tyriajis, xx^as to 
grow greatc'r yet. To illustrate their 
inferiority in the luxurious arts we haxv. 
the dry, uiiinventix'e styli' of artistu' 
decoration known as the “ (jcometric,’' 
which also lasted lor some centuries. It 
is evident that the iiexvcomers xvere con¬ 
quering soldiers, xvho destroyed, but could 
not ol their own virtue create. 
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GREAT CITY OF ANCIENT CIVILISATION: THE BUILDING OF CARTHAGE BY DIDO 
From the painting by Turner, in the National Gallery. 
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Now, llu‘ coiirs(' of (‘V('nts after all Chr.stian Virgin. Hellenic cult is full of 
such coiKjuests, it permanent but not interesting survivals ol the Tiee and Stone 
exterminative, is the same. Hie rude ritual amply attested in /ICgean cult! 

military invaders, finding themselves de- Hellenic custom retained many traces 
ficient in woman-lolk, take not only slaves ol a matriarchal system, ajiprojiriatc to 
but wives from the civilisc'd peoph' of the a society exclusively devoted to the Great 
soil. The ri'sultant children tend mon^ and Mother, whom Hellas took in name and 
more, as time goes on, to be mtluenced actual primitive lorm to her ])antheon 

by their native mothers. In them prc'vious xhe New nnder the names of Rhea and 

culture b(‘gins to re vive, and ere many Civilisation ^ Doiian and 

generations are' ])ast, so completely is the Greece styles of archite^cture 

new race assimilate'd by the old that the can be directly affiliated to the 

language' in general use' is that not ol .T.gean as revealeel in Mycemean tombs 
the e'e)TK]ue‘rors but e)f the' eemejue'reel. and rne)ssian lresce)es, anel the (iicek 

Feir a crucial mstane e' we* lu't'd le)e)k no house' is a ele'vele)pment of the earlie'r 

further than to the alte'r hi dory ol the elemu'stic plan. Certain nehable excep-, 

Noiinan invade'is of Britain; anel we tie)ns ge) far to prove'the rule'. Hie dress 
might almeist assume, were there'IK) actual ol the ujijic'r class, anel the fashiein of 
meme)rials e)l the lact. that the' civ ilisatie)n beidy-armenir anel \vea)K)ns, seem to have 
whie h arose anew in the drge'an are'a, alte'r bee'ii eletermineel heiie-e'leirth by the' 
the tumultuous [H'liejel re'lleede'el in the ne'W folk. The'se are just the fe'ature's 
He)meric lays anel the (ire'ek traelitiein of m civilisatie>n whiedi ce)nquering invaelers 
early Asiatic e'eileinisatiein, was largedy weiulel naturally introeluce and retain, 
inlluence'el by what had be'C'n the'ie m the' It is harelly necessary to aelel that if 
xBgean Age. There is, heiwe've'r, prool that Avgean civilisation serie)usly influenced 
such was indeed the lact. As will presently that e)f historic Hellas, it sei ieiusly 

be j)ointed eiut, the* long ])e'riode)l unrest hael influenced at se'ceinel hanel that of Weste'rn 

Hellas and ( eiitral Kure)])e. 

as an He'llas, notably 1 he Seiii- Helle'iiie- eavilisation, heiwe've'r, was per- 

^ ili(' from Pheeiiicia. B>ut be- ha])sne)tthe emly nu'elium threiugh vvhie'h 

side what appe'ars te) be Asiatic, T'lge'au infiuene'e alleeieel inner lCure)])e'. 
and also Ix'side what was ne‘vv anel eiis- In Scanehnavian teimb-furniture ee'rtam 
tinctive'ly lle'llenic in the* liistoiic eultiiie', presumably feiri'ign eleceirativa^ meitive's, 
which became jireimuu'ut from the' ninth neitably the returning spiral anel the*, 
century einwarels (and this inclueU's such triijiidra, which are identical with charae*- 
all-imj)e)rtant fe'ature's as the' eainceptioiis te'i istic/Ivgean type's, make tlu'ir ap])e'ar- 
of a supre'ine Fathe-r-Gexl, and e)l the ance'in the first ])art e)t the local Bronze 
city-state - an ide’a ol social oieU'r as Age; anel these liav’e* bex'ii neitieed alsei, 
obelurate te) seiuthe'rn infhiene'e's as our at a slightly later perieiel, in the art of 
own Germanic social order has pie)\'ed) early Ire'land, at that time the most 
be.'side all this, the “ non-Hellenic ” ele- civilised of the Ihitish Isles. In pe)int of 
ments in the' eivihsatie)!! are* ahne)st feirm alse) se)rne Xeirthern weaj)ons in 
cntire'ly sue'h as may be lelerre'd to Avgean bre)nze‘ resemble those of the Far South, 
prototype's. Hellenic art, which flourislu'd It the sj)iral me)tivc ste)e)d^alone?, the 
pre-e'Tninently among tlie nein-Deirian in- affiliatiein of this distant decorativK* art 
habitants, is distinguished from Fastein to the A^i^gean weiulel be very eleiubtful, 
art by just those ehstinctive epialitie's e)t sinev Nature, whether thre)Ugh the forms 
both realism and ielealism which dis- assumed by vegetable teneirils 

tinguished the highest art of the Aegean or animal horns, or through 

Age. Helleiiiic rehgiein has for its oldest, those e)f shavings of we^od or 

most universal, anel most peipular deities «ropc might easily have sug- 

varioiis feminine inqx'rsonatioiis, inelistin- gesteel the e)rnament independently. But 
guishable frejin the* earlier Me)thcr-(ie)ddess. taken te)ge*ther with other related motives, 
The chief of these is the unweddeel Arte*mis- and the evidence of assimilation of weapon- 
Aphrodite, supreme jiatreincss ol life forms, these spirals raise a presumption 
all through the historic period of pagan in favour of an early obligation of North 
Greece, the essential features of whose Europe to Aegean civilisation. A possible 
cult are still dominant in the observance .c'xplanation of this fact, if fact it be, has 
of the Greek pcasant-worshijipers of the been found in the communication which 
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ATHENS IN THE HEIGHT OF HER CIVILISATION; THE ACROPOLIS RECONSTRUCTED 
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appears to have been ereaterl by the 
/lilgean demand lor Baltic amber; and 
early ways lor this trathe hav(' been 
traced by l)i. Arthur Evans ii]) tlu' 
Adriatic, and also overland trom thi' 
.E^l^^ean shoncs to tlu' Danube basin, 
wheru'(‘, Irom a point iu‘ar the latrr 
( arnuntiim. a combined route ran iij) the 
Moldan to the hdbe system. Furlher.it 
is the oj)UUon ol Proh'ssor MontiEiis 
and some otlR'r arclaeoloLtists (h.it not 
onlyc'ertain broiizc' lornis and diHoiativi* 
motives, but tlu' usa^(' ot this metal 
itsell was d(‘ri\’('fl in S('andnKivi.i Irom 
the south, souk’wIk'I e beioie looo b.( . 
SiiK'e pure (opp(‘r and pint' tin haidiv 
occur in Swt'deii ainoiif^" objects oi this ai^e, 
it has Ix't'ii lu'ld that tlit' bron/t* was 
imported ii'.idy made in tiu' mass. Ihit 
Sweden tontams lar^t' natural toppt'i 
deposits, and tin is also lound ; and, 
theretore, this ojanion is not universally 
a('('e|)ti‘d. Indeed, some authoritit's K'vi'ise 
the dt'bt, and actually deri\t‘ .h^.^e.ui 
knowlt'd^e ol broii/e lioui hhiuipe. II. 
however, tht* lirst dt'rixal ion bt' evt'i 
jiroved, wt‘ shall have to relei tht' first 

^ . . us(‘ ol metal we.uioiis—an 

Commercial , , ' , 

^ enormous stcj) ctorward m 

Communication i 

... r social jiio^rt'ss - in .North 

with Europe i / . i i . .1 

.iial ( ('iiti al rairofH' to 1 he 

Southern t ix ihsat 10ns. sui h as ihi' E^vp- 
tiaii, whit h had ceitaiiily known and list'd 
bron/(' lor at Iciist a thoU'.and vt-ars beloit' 
we lind it in Swt'dt'ii. It is sometimes main¬ 
tained that (A’jiiusw.is tht' first, and Itui^^ 
the stilt', souice ol cojipei, which travt'llt'd 
north by way ot Asia Alinor .uul the .IC^e.in 
It) Hungary and iniK'i I'anopt' ; but this is 
not jirovt'd. In an\' caso. tor some le.ison, 
bronze st't'in> to hav(' Ix't'omt' known to 
the Scandina\'ians and Dant's eaiher than 
to the (lallic petijilt's. 

Yet more e\itlt'ncc is tiK're ot j)0',siblt' 
/Tif.;oan communication with Cential 
Eurojie att('r tlu' introduction ol iron, 
which st'cnis not to li.ive 1 cached Staindi- 
navia till almost tla- ( iiristian haa. Tian- 
sylvaniaii, Kussian, anti Balkan jL^raves 
have yit'lded to rect'iit explon*rs aliiind- 
ance ot both wenjions and decorated 
articles ot personal u.se and atlornment, 
closely rt'semblni" fabrics in the later 
periods of /F'l^ean civilisation. Further into 
the European continent we have again the 
various ovidtaice of the early lion Age 
graves of the Salzkammeigut on the south¬ 
eastern fringe of the Bavarian jilain. This 
“ Hallstatt " culture, as it is called, from 


the location ol tlu' chief cemetery, presents 
both in character and development an 
extraordinarily close jiarallel to that ot tive 
d!!gean Cieometric Age. About the same 
period we know also that a civilisation was 
m jirogrt'ss in tlu' lertile lands round the 
he.id ol th(' Adriatic, which is called 
Wneto-lllyrian, and shows even stronger 
_ evifh'iice ol digi'an infliietice 

than the Hallslatt culture ; as, 
in ts ern might b(' exjK'Cted, il 

Il iH' M'HK-nibcu'cl that ill 
Southt'in aiul ('eiilral Italy, as wi'll as 
Sicily, loiius and dci'oiation. obviously 
Iciiriu'd horn Egean civ ihsalion, as well .is 
ailual imported l'‘g('an obji'cls, had becy 
plfiitilul e\'{'i siiK’t' th(' bloom of the 
.h'gc.in agt'. A \'isit to the local (ollections 
m Sviaciisi', Ban, and Ancona, will estab- 
Inh this lact to tlu' sati'.laction of ans’ 
.11 cha'ologisi. I Ik'^c tw'o t n ilisatioiis, that 
ot the S.d/k.'imnu'ignt aiul lh.it ot tlu' 
Norlh Adii.ilic lands, have inij^iortant Ix'ar- 
iiig on till' devt'lo|)nu'nl ol all W'estt'rn 
huiiojie: loi wi' know' that the ('eltic 
pcopk's, who jienetrated south of the 
Ml )s m the sixth and litth ci'iit'firies 
li'.arned much horn both, andespi'- 
(i.illy h'oni 1 h(' si'cond ; and gravc's, tur- 
lUshed allt'i thi'y had bec'n jiiessed back 
.igaiii into Sw'itzerl'Uid and (i.ml, show 
.ibundant c\'id('nt i* o) what is calk'd “sub- 
.'l{gean ” JiilliK'iK ('—th.it is, of torm and 
ornament jirobably (k'rn ed ultimati'ly from 
Jigean < nltiire. but indirectly, 01 atti'r 
und('i going coiisidei .ibk' degradation. 

I hrough \ai Kills .siibsi'quent interme¬ 
diaries. notably tin* Px-lgic tribes, these 
(k'l’nati\('s jhissi'd ultimately to our own 
Islands, ;md we tind their iiiiliK'nte ojn'ra- 
ti\'e on early English art. 

At the same tune it is necessary to add 
that this deriy.ition of the high(*r develop- 
mi'iits ot mid-hailopcan and ^aiidinavian 
( iilturi' in thi' Ihonze and Early Iron ages 
lioni the intliK'nce ot /F^gean civilisation is 
far Irom certain, whatever be th(' case lor 

... .. the Adriatic lands. Know- 

C.yl.s.t.on» 

A .k Evans and Dr. Montelius 

first e.xjiressed then* views, 
especially in regard to the so-called Neo¬ 
lithic or Butmir ” ])ottery, which has a 
V('ry wide range in South-Eastern Central 
Europe, has not strengthened their case, 
but rather tended to suggest that the con¬ 
tinental culture developed independently 
to, Plough in a parallel direction with, that 
ot the southern peninsulas and isles. If 
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this vjcw ultimately prt'vailjl will illu'^tratii 
the opinion, to wlm li we ])ersonally inelint', 
tlk.at the derivation ot civilisations, oik' 
iioni another in early tinu's, is the ex<'eption 
and not th(‘ rule, except in resi)e('t ot injnor 
matters. 

Two other intc'rmcdiary c i\’ilisatic)ns of 
the South-east remain to lx* eoiisidered - 
th('« Hittit<‘ and th<‘ IMioMUcian. 'I'ln* 
hist IS still, unlortunately, vety little 
known to ns, and we are hardly m a ])osi- 
tion to say much ahont its inihumci* 
on hhiiope until inoK* small ohji'cls ol 
us(‘and ornament h<iv(‘ keen discovoicd 
on Hittite spcs. 'I li(' L^ciieral tact^ so lar 
aM’rrtaiiK'd, wha h niak<‘ sik h in(hirn((' 
piohahlc, aic thc-c. 1 his ci\ih'.at ion. 
< haiai'terist'd and dislmenished irom all 
othcis l)\' a vei \ indi\idnal ait, an<l l>\’ a 
s\’stcni ol wiitin.i^ ajjpaicnth' indt‘|)cndcnt 
ol the M(">oj)otannan and l\i;yptian sX',- 
iciiis. hut in its lat<'i (k'X'clopment show- 
111,1; kinsliij) to Mcditt'i 1 ane.in svst<‘ms. lay 
a<'ioss all the nKimlaiid lontes lioin innci 
Asia tind I’a^N pt to Soul h-eastc'i n I'uiiope. 
Its monuments liaxe lu'cn lound s('atteied 
ihickK' tiom the valley ol the Syrian 


ThcViRorous 

Hittite 

Civilisation 


()ront(‘s norliiwards, to within 
1^0 miles ol the lhack Sea, and 
\\('st\\ard to tlu' last p.isst's 
w liK n l(Md ilown Irom tin* 


Anatoli 111 plateau to tlu' /lyyaMii littoial. 
^o tar as We can lud;;^'at present, itsphuc' 
ot oii.nm was (.'appadoci.i, hut its later 
locals xxas po^sihK' m Noith Syria . while 
it> pel lod ol lloi ('sct'iicc' ran|;es hack Irom 


cdioiit the sixth (('iituiw n.c. tor at least 


a thousand Nears. 


It was, as N\(. know tiom many wiit- 


1(11 r('cf)rds. in lusjiient t olhsion wath 
both Kf;\pt and Assyiia, and in its 
soutluMii hoiiK' and latest jxaaod tame 
undei j\K‘so}iotaniian domination. As is 
to he expected, tluaeloua its monuments 
show V(ay stron;; Mesojiotamian, and less 
strong Ki;y])tian, inthieiici'. At the last, 
indeed, those ol Neath Syiia ajiprtixinuite 
N'ca y (dosely indeed to tlie conttaujiorary 
Assyiian ol the Sai^^onid A;;i'. At the 
same time, liowe’ver, th(\y retain siiiruieiit 
individuality never to he mi-takeai foi 
other than Hittite; tlu*y represent lacial 
ty])es, dress, and fashion of arm.s which 
are iicculiar; and the inscriptions they 
hear are alwaiys coiudied in a script 
having; no relation to cuneiform writ ini;. 
This vif^orous civilisation, occuj^yin^; the 
^reat land bridge' Irom Asia into Europe 
in the dawn of the histone Hellenic jieriod, 


and eminently rina'ptive of Mesopotamian 
inthuMici's, cannot hut ha\’i^ het n a 
m(‘diuui throu;;h which thest^ rcai'hed the 
dyi;eaii Sea, and so told on iNurojHx lh.it 
this did not take place to any ajipreciahle 
extent m what is known as the j)rehistoiic 
peiiod. 1 he (letan ])iodu(ts, and those 
ol till’ othei dNj;ean Jslcs and mainland 
(iri’ece. hi’tiay vei y little Meso- 
]>otamian intluenciv and none 
and Hat.ln K.i^onal.lv tnuc to 

InfJuence H.ttitos. So Ini Ms we con 

see, tlu* /l^i^i'an ('uitiire was much more 
ancient than the Hitlili’, and it then’ was 
kiiislu]) hetween t lii'm Nve ari' hound, on 
the (WidciK'c. to derive the latter Irom the 
foiiner. and not \ ice versa. 'I here is a 
i el lam leiation hetwi’cn late .Ei^i’aU ait 
.md poxhicls ol inland Asia Minor, hut it 
indii ales inlliK'iK'e jiassin;:; (Mstward rather 
than westward ; and even on the remoter 
.lyt;ean siti‘s ol Asm .Minor- Hissarhk, tor 
m''lan( e -- non-.E,i;ean ti .ices aie hut sli^zht, 
<ind do not sn,e:^a-! the influeiu'e ol 
,i stion<; iivihsation toc'Used inland. 

Ill the early Hellenic A;;e. on the othei 
h.md, we have to note considi'rahle Mi’sopo- 
tamiiin inlliKai'(‘on (iii’ek ( iilture. and, at 
I he same lin^', cei tain I’Videni e ol counter 
mlliKMue, hot h ^uh-.lyi;ean and (iueco- 
Lydiaii. on Mi’Nojxitainia, whu h is as yet 
not IuIIn' undeistood. Ihit vvlu'thcr both or 
either ol these' r(’sp(‘Cti\'e mihieiices weie 
liaiisinitti’d thioui;!) the Hiltiti’ civilisation 
is still veiy doiihtlul. '1 hi’ E^w'})tian 
intluinci’ on an haii' .Anatolia, especially 
on Rhodes, and even on tie.’ (ireek main¬ 
land, secim cleaily to have lome by way 
ol tlv si’a : and consideiinj; the ]uirt 
which the IMuciiilmii.s had hiMUi pl.ayin;; 
lor some tune j>u’\'iously as traiisinitteis 
ot things eastern, then’ is a probable alter¬ 
native westward route lor Me'^opotaiUMU 
influence aK{). In ('y})rus, at anyrate, tins 
influence, which .it a ciu tain jieriod has lelt 
stionj; traces, certainly came loi the most 
part through the western Semites. The 
'TK H-ou vlaim ot the Hittites, howev'i'r, 
ihe MiUitc denied altogethei. 

rathway 01 Yheirscript seems undoiihtedlv 
to ha ye been the ])arent ol tne 
Lycian and other local Anatolian systems. 
Phryj;ian art and writing attest Graeco- 
Lydian influence inland; Ionian culture 
w’as ( ertainly uot unaffected by the Lydian 
in which many students recognise a we'stern 
offshoot ol the Hittite ; and there are a 
few leatures in Ionian cult and in cult 
rejmesentations which seem to be owed 
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rather to the religious system of the 
central plateau than to that native to 
the ^Egean area. In this state of sus- 
j)ensc we must leave the question, adding 
only these final remarks, that (Ireek tra- 
dition itself ascribed some ol the arts and 
luxuries of its civilisation—for example, 
the coining ot money—to Lydian inven- 
p PI - lion, and also affiliated to Lydia 
b the a whole western cultiux*, Uiat 

p^ ^ . of Etruria ; while it is an un- 

Ph«nic,ans 

tamian standard ol weight-currency 
trav(‘lled to the d^'geaii, and thence 
affected all western commerce, but by what 
(diannel we (U) not certiiinly know. There is 
an unknown quantity in all this problem — 
viz., Lydia. We ha\'(Meason tosusjx'ct the 
kitt('r ot a ('onsidi'ialde intluence on (‘arly 
Hellenic civilisation, both as creator and 
transmit ter, 1 )ii t mud await tiir ther evidenct*. 

Th(^ part playcnl by tlu* Phccnicians in 
transmitting intliumces ol (dvihsation Irom 
East to West is tar more certain, and is 
now miK'h Indter understood than it was 
a lew years ago. Hiudi vagiK* exaggc'ra- 
tion of it lias lieen swe])t away by rt'cent 
demonstration that tliere is practically 
nothing of jirobable PlKcnic'an origin in 
the rtMuains of tlie .Egean ('ulture. 1 'he 
.scri]d ol th(' latter is wholly independi'iit; 
the typical Pluenichin vidiicles of glyptic 
art, the (‘ylinder and thesc'arab, were never 
naturalised in the early/l:!gean ; the whole 
path ol th(! latter’s artistic d(‘velopnient 
was distinct ; and the /E'gean religious 
representations, once rc'garilod as Semitic, 
are now si'en to be native. On the other 
hand, dec'adnnt and derived .Llgean forms 
apd motiws ajij)ear among the earliest 
Plux^nician known to iis. Inlhience, 
if it jiassefl at all, between tlx* .Egean 
and th(‘ Syrian coast lands, in the jire- 
historic age, moved Iroin west to east. 

In short, we now know that the Phoe¬ 
nicians did not begin to spread ovei the 
western sea and inlhience Jiurope till 
Orieinof “I’ .ItKcan 

Our Written^ 

Lnngungc Haicilic iiiyllis rc.llcct till- 

inception of a Semitic cx- 
jiansioii, which must he jilaccd alter 
iioo B.c. Even in Homer there is more 
mention of Greek ships than of Sidonian, 
and the Tyrian jiower is yet to come. 
The latter pushed westward later, and 
the founding of Garlhagi', usually <lated 
in tlie cigdith coiilury, marks its first 
great achievcuneiit along those distant 
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sca-routes, which ceitainly the Si^iites 
had been coining to know during a couple 
of centuries ol liiickstering trade, even*if 
the dependence of the early Hellenes on 
Phcvnician knowledge ol these waters has 
been overrated. But, in any case, during 
the interval between the fall of Aegean 
power and the rise of the Hellenic maritime 
cities these Somites counted for m'^ich. 
Ev(‘n in the light ot Cretan discovery, we 
need not question their responsibility for 
the Greek alphabet, and thus, indirectly, 
for the ultimate medium of written com¬ 
munication used throughout European 
civilisation ; nor need it he doubted that 
Hellenic writers, who trace early instruction 
in trade and barter to visits of Semitic ships 
to th{‘ir coasts, show real, though limited, 
knowledge' ol lad. Pluenician factories 
were certainly established on Greek shores, 
and left Semitic forms among later Gn'ck 
j)lace-nam(‘s ; and it is epiite' j)ossil)le 
that political ])ower was ext'rcised at one 
time by Semitic colonists in j)arts of 
Ht'llas. Siiftieaeiit JdKenician art jxoducts 
have been louiid on archaic Hellenic site's, 
te) pien'c th.it, in the ])crie)d between 1000 
and 500 P».c., the d^gean co.ists 
Semitic ^ oil ('ll visited by these 

n Such objeds are espe- 

** cially numt'rous in Rhode's, a 
e'onvenicnt stage on the vve\stward sea route, 
and they radiate ove'r iie)t c)nly Ionia .and 
the Hellenic lands, lait also into the turther 
Mcditerrane'aii, te) Saaly anel its neigh¬ 
bouring isl.aiids, te) Italy and .South Gaul, 
anel te) Sardinia and Spain, ('arthage 
])re)l).il)Iy had much to say in their 
we'ste'rn elistnhution. 

Of Semitic inllueiu'e on arehaic Grt'ck 
art lhe*re is considerable evideuco. After 
the (ieonietrie Age, we* find in the Greek 
lanels pottery and me'tal-work showing c'cr- 
lain motives and arrangt*!nent of decora- 
tie)n foreign to .Ege'an art, and rderal)Ie 
ultimately te) the l\Icse)pe)tamian anel 
Egyptian. Such are the' animals and 
me/n^ters dispe)sed m ce)ne'entric Iriezcs 
anel zone's on ('ypriote l)e)wls, Corin¬ 
thian vasi's, and the ('retan shields of 
the Idaean ('ave. But this influence, 
strong and undoubted as it was, must 
not be' over estimate‘d. As the Hellenes 
rose to poweT, their instinct of sincerity 
and naturalism, inherited from Aegean 
civilisation, icvolteel against, and 
triumplied over, this parasitic Semitic 
art, and already in the ninth or eighth 
century we find a (ir«x‘co-Lydian influence, 
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Thus, it 1 )( 


\vhich in\v> nothing to Pha*nicnn, l>MMk* 
buck to the iM>t and rroatiui^ the 
ivoiiis ot the Saitioiiid Al;o at Xinowli. 
Phainician ohjocls iheticelorward htTonio 
fewer and (ewer in Hellenic strata, and 
in the sixth century h.c. they virtually 
vanish. By this time PlKcnieia had be¬ 
come a sni)ie('t countr\\ about to t^ivi* up 
. . the last ebost of its iiid(‘pen- 
deuce to the (j reeks Ihcin- 


InflueAce 
in Britain 


selves, ns its western oiishoot, 
Part lia^e, was also to surrender 
a little later to another civilisation ni‘ar akin 
to the (ireek. Ihit, needless to say, tht‘ 
Semite has had his inll re\enf^^e tor tlu* 
short tcniiie of his earliest pre'donnnance 
in Europt'an waters. The tall ol Pluenicia 
cleannl the way for anotlu'r Semitic laimly 
to ea})ture inteMiiational trade*, and, liist 
with one creed and then anothei, tocoiKjne*!' 
the (ireeks, the Romans, and the W'oiid. 

There are, of e'ourse, ])ossibili(i(‘s ol 
direct Pheenie'ian mtercouise with non- 
Mediterranean Juiroix* - foi (‘xainple, with 
our own sout]i-w(‘sli‘rn coasts ; Imt tlu'v 
need not detain ns. luir wliether et*rtam 
Semites came to Cornwall m eiuest ol tm 
or no, it is certain that by tliesc* no 
lastin^^ intluence ol civilisation jxisst'd m 
to us. Neither the rehf.non,*- the sj)ee'ch, 
nor the script ol Pnitain owe'd tluaii any- 
thin^^ Recent scholaishij) tends to dis¬ 
credit any Semitic elc'mcmt e\en in our 
s(.)uth-western place-name''^. 

Such, in briel outline, are the c hannels 
through which the c'ivilisations ot the 
Soutli-eastern river-valleys could communi¬ 
cate witli juimitive Eurojie. It is easier It) 
point tlu'm out than to say exactly what 
llowc'd along them. Seldom (‘an so dc'timle 
a del)t be rc'coided as that under winch 
wti he to the Semites ol lMi(enicia, lor the 
names and the foims ol the waitlcm 
characters which, jiresumably, tlu'y them- 
Tk n • • ‘‘'^‘Ives had borrowed trom 

of our”**”* Egyjit, and modified eie theyv 

r'* ])assed them westwards. 

iv 10ns 

.stated much more vaguely, lieing confined, 
as in the case of .Egeaii influences, to little 
more than a general responsibility lor 
the spirit, and for many forms of the ex¬ 
pression, of the hist great artistic growth 
on the mainland soil of Euro])e, as well as 
for certain persistent and dynamic featuies 
in South European cults. 


It iitTwims oven more annaroni 

ui flic end of our diseussion than*it w^is 
at (he iH'giimiiig that when all has Ixrn 
said about intlueiuvs of Egypt ifnd 
Mesopotamia, and influences of (he inter- 
m(‘#liate civilisations of the .lygaxui, Syria, 
and Asia Minor, only a \'ery small parf of 
Iht' w'hole story ot mcijiit'iit luiropt'an 
cix'ilisation has Ihx'II fold. Nor is if (o he 
expt‘('le(l thal IIk' origin of our (mlture 
should be c'apabh' ol being adt'(juately 
e\])U‘s,sed in terms ol other culturt's, 
dexeloped at a great distance and under 
difleivrit gt'ograplii('al conditions. Civilisa¬ 
tions, destined to be lis’iiig growths, sjiring, 
it s(‘eins,()t theiiist'K i"', and the* debts w'hich 
llu'v ('an incur at llu' lirst are very shmII 
ainl nioslly in small things. It is only when 
they are (‘ome to adult ('state, have bred 
men ol wt'allb and leisiiie with oju'n 
and Hx’eptive minds, and ha\(' broken 
tlirongh the geogia])hical harriers about 
them, that they begin to boiiow at 
laig('. 

One ol the int('nn(‘(liat(' (ivih -.ations 
ol wliK'h W(' ha\(‘ tieated. the Jigean, 
the onlv OIK' whose own oiigms aie t.iiily 
well kiuAvn. oilers piool m point. Its 
In the remains indicate but tiithng 
rKii/t.^.,.1 to ncinliboiiriiif' 

o urope til.i1 wllic li, in ( rctv, \\i'call till' 
1 'hjrd Mmoan. i'lieiecdlei, m tlu' space* 
ol tw'o oi thi'i'e geiu'ratious, the 
evidence ol its dobt incri'iises at a 
wholl\' disproportionate late. So too, 
no doubt, m the misty pi'iiod ot the child¬ 
hood ol Central and Western Europe, 
little was horrowc'd horn abroad thal was 
essential to (ivihsation ; and the hea\’V 
obligations W'hich w't* owe to the Eastern 
lands fall in ages much more lecent. 
d'lu'y iall, in lact, m those' times which 
saw' the Anatolian cult ol Kybele and 
Allis, the Egy])tian imll oMsis and Horus- 
Harpex'rates, the Me'sopotajnian cult ol 
Mithra, and, far more momentous, ot 
(onrse, than these. Christianity - Hebrew 
in origin if modiiied by (jix'ck concej)- 
tions- brought by a greater intermediary 
civilisation than any with whie'h we have 
fiad to deal, to the* knowledge of inner 
Euroj)ean races already long emerged 
from savagery, and able and eager to 
borrow'. 

David George Hogarth 
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in all sorts of ways —in (oloiir, slia])o, size, 
hairiness, disposition, and so on. One 
])uppy may j)resent points of re^enihlanee 
to the fatlier, another to tlie mother, a 
third to some ane(‘stor, while a fourth may 
be unlike any ol its prc'dc'oessors. Smee, 
practically si)eaking, the pnpj)ies were all 
conditioned alike bclore birth, it is evident 
that these ereat ditlerences 
1 erences *• s[)ontaneoiis.” They 

. cannot have been caused by 
such thiiif^s as the good or ill 
health of the })arents, their lood, or the 
life they led, for, in tliat casi‘, the puj^pies 
would all have varied m the same way. 

Again, malaria is, in c tfi'c't, a univeisal 
disease on the \Vt‘st ('oast of Atrica. 
Individuals dilfer naturally in their ])owers 
of resisting it, some taking it lightly and 
some sev(‘rely; but almost ('very nt'gro 
siifters, and many childieii ])eiish ol it. If 
the sutfc'rings ol tlu' part'uts ('aus('d childrc'ii 
to be born weakt'r “ by nature,” it is 
evident that evc'iy individual would start 
life inl('rior to his ])it'd(‘(Vssor at the 
start, and the race would thus degenerate 
and ultiniati'ly Inronu' extinct. On the 
other hand, if variations are ” sj)on- 
taneous,” il, (|uite unaffected by the 
sufferings ol tlu' ])arents, some children are 
born naturally diften'iit, naturally more or 
less rt'sislanl to malaria than their j)re* 
clecessors, it is plain that the weeding out 
of the unlittc'st, the weak against the 
disease, would ullimatc'ly make the race 
resistant to it. In the one (\'ise the race 
would drift to destruction ; in tlu' other 
it would undergo prot(‘cti\'(; ('volution. 
Obvicjusly, the latter is what has haptiened. 
Negr(.)('s show no signs ot any kind ol 
d(^geiieration, but they are ol all races the 
most resistant to malaria. 

Similarly, Englishmen who liav(‘ been 
much exj)()sed to consumption and measles, 
natives of India who have Ihh'ii much 
alillicl(al by ('nt('iic lever and dysen¬ 
tery, Es(piimaux who have suffered trom 
« . cold, Arabs who have endiin'd 

tt ering ('hinamen and Jews who 

St^^ngtk^ ha\e long (lw('lt under that 
coTU})l(\\ ot ill conditions found 
in slums and ghettos, an^ none of them 
deg(mefatc, but, on the ('ontrary, have 
become resistant, each rac<‘ to its own par¬ 
ticular ill-conditions in proportion to its 
sufferings in the jiast. In tact, it may be 
laid down as a g('neral ruK* that races 
strengthen only wlu'ii ('xposed to ill con¬ 
ditions, and deteriorate only when the 
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conditions are so lavourable that the unfit 
are not ehmmat('(l. An example (?lf tlui 
latter is se<'n when ])ri/e bta/eds ot anim:ds 
and plants, however well nourished and 
cared tor, are no onger bred with care. 
It follows that races, it not exterminated, 
are not injured but strengthened by ill 
cimditions, by the elimination of the un- 
tittest, as gold is rehiK^fl by fire. 

It is a remarkable fact tliat many people 
are able to a(‘cc/m] 4 ish the surprising teat 
of knowing that races have become inured 
to ill conditions, and of bt'lieviug at the 
same time that th.e offsjiring ol ]ieople 
e\])osed to such conditions tend, as a rule, 
to be (k'geneiate. Tt is as if they believed 
that two and two mak(‘ loui, and t\Vo 
more six, but that il a great number of 
two’s are added toga'ther the total result 
is a minus (juantity. Obviously the two 
beliefs are incompatible. A i\me cannot 
(k'geiu'rate in every geiu'ration and yet 
emerge in the end stii'iigthened Irom tlu^ 
struggk'. 'I'he confusion has aris('n Ix'cause 
the two dianu'trically opjuisite pro])o- 
sitions are seldom considen'd together, and 
in jiart also irom a mistaken intc'rfiretation 
ot what IS observed in such 
situations as tlu'slums ol cities. 

, IlcK'puny children are scx'ii to 
be d('n\(‘d Irom ])imy jiaiamts, 
and it is assumc'd that the children are 
d(‘g(‘nerate b(*caus(; llu' ]).ii('n1s hav(‘ 
sutt(‘r('(l. 

As a hud we have no reason to doubt that 
the children are .ilTected in ])i(‘cisely the 
sanu'way as th(‘ jiaients. On tlu' oiu' hand, 
slums are sinks into which descend people 
naturally mlerior, jx'ojik' who ha\'(i varied 
s])ontaneously trom their ancestors in such 
a way as to bt' k'c'ble, ])hysi('ally or men¬ 
tally, and who repiodiu e tiieir like. On the 
olh('r hand, tlu' conditions are siu'h that 
ev(*n the naturally strong, both paremts and 
( hildren, develop badly. Doubtk'ss, owing 
to the ('onstant elimination of the unfit, 
the latter -tlu' naturally strong -are by 
lar the more lumK'rous. There is nothing 
to slunv that, il tlu'y wi'n^ removed in early 
life to better surroundings, they would not 
develop just as w('ll as the offspring of 
country folk. 

The fact that ra('('s grow resistant to the 
ill conditions to which they are ex])os(xl, 
and degenerate when jilaced under ])ar- 
ticularly good conditions, is decisive jiroof 
that offs]>ring are not, as a rule, innately 
affected by tin* surroundings of their 
parents. No doiilit excepti(ms occur, but 
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An Evolution 
that Kas 
now Ceased 


thc.scvuc amongst llu* most iinfil, and the 
race is soon purged of them. Thus Eiiro- 
j)Ain dogs are said to degenerate when 
taken to India. Hut the existence of old- 
established nali\'(' races cd dogs^ is 
proof that the dcgeneiative jirocess is not 
jierpelual. Malaria and many otluT ill 
conditions an* (juite noimal parts of the 
en\’ironmenl oi the races ex- 
])Osed to them, and have been 
so for thousands i>t years. 
hh\cej)t lor o('casional un¬ 
favourable variations, which are quickly 
eliminated, they have long jnirged 
the races of those strains that tended 
t4) beconu' d('g(m('rate under tluar 
inlfiu‘nc(‘. 

Alt(‘r man- through the ('\olution of 
th(' slim lures and laculties which di’-tin- 
gni^li linn loan tin*low (m animals, the large 
brain, with its ac t'omj)anying memory, 
the oigaiis ol sjuvc h, l!u' hand, the elect 
attitude- had aciiievc'd the confjU(‘st ol 
th(* eai th, his m' 1 c( tion iind evolution along 
th(‘ aiieestral hues giadually dmunished, 
and has j^ow almost (('ased. At the pu'- 
sent tlav (lexi'r, sliDiig, or acti\'e ])(‘ople 
do not on the av»Mng(' hr\V(‘ an appreciably 
more nunu'roiis jiiogeiiy than those who 
aie not t*\c(‘})lionally c'ndowc’d. Nomo(U‘rn 
lace is iiit(’lle( nially superior to the (lieeks 
who Houiislied moK' than two thousand 
yiars ago. 'I'he brains, the hands, the 
organs of sperch, the erect attitude, 
have not altered. Aiij^aiently nothing 
more tliaii tiaditional knowledge has 
improved. 

Th(‘ giadiial aiaaimulation of traditional 
knowledge during j)rchistoric limes (m- 


abledman to cultivate animals and plants, 
and so to increase and regulate his supply 
of food. As a ('onsequence his numbers 
multiplied. Areas of countiy wdiich for¬ 
merly supported only a l(‘vv wandering hun¬ 
ters now aflorded sustenance to growing 
multitudes ol agrieultin ists, who often 
dwell together for mutual protection 
in villages. Cominerci' lollowed agricul¬ 
ture, towms and cities arose, and civilisa¬ 
tion dawaied. 

Civilisation imjdies a dense and .settled 
('ommunity, protirted from most of the 
dangers w'hich beset w'ild animals, and in 
W'hich, thereloie, tlu' elimination of the 
unlit is no longer f)f the kind that weeded 
out the brut(‘ and the litter .savage. Some 
sort of elimination does occur, howev'cr, 
tor, even in thi' most civilised states, mul¬ 
titudes of ])(‘(>pk‘ ]H‘iish m youth, before 
they have conti ibut(‘d tlicit full cjiiota of 
offspring to thi' race'. 

\\v have ('xc'cllent 0 ])]k)i (unities of 
studying this (diimnation and noting 
W'h(‘lher it lesiilts m (‘volution. Indeed, 
man presents th(' only instance in 
Nature in which w’(‘ dvv abk^ to observe 
natural si'lection actually at 
^vork. In all modern state's 
fw *L*' ^tiitistk's are compik'd whic'h 
s(‘l out the causes ol death, the 
mortality from each cause, and the ages of 
its victims. F>y comparing races which have 
b(‘en much ntflict('d by this or that cause 
ol mortality with races that have bei'ii little 
or not at all aflc'cted, we are able to ascer¬ 
tain the n'sulting racial change, if any. As 
may be noted by evcTyonc, civilised heople 
perish, u'iiJi rare except ions, of disease. 


MANKIND’S LONG BATTLE AGAINST BACTERIA 


W E haw just seen that <w’ery race is 
resistant to every disc'as • precisely 
in ])roportion to its ])ast expc’rit'uce of it. 
It iollow’s that the (‘volution of civilised 
})eo])k‘s is against disease. If 
eMs ance other kind of evolution is 

of Races 

now occurring, no one as yet 
to Uisease demonstrate 

it, though many unproved gues.sivs hav(! 
been made. Merc alterations in traditional 
knowledge is not evolution. Children may 
derive it just as wa'll fnmi other people 
as from their parents. 

The vast majority of deaths from disca.se 
are of zymotic origin. A zymotic or 
microbic disease, is causi'd by the entrance 
into the body ol minute animals or plants 


(microbes), w’hich find tlaar nutriment 
there. 1 'here are many species of mi(T(.'bes, 
tnich dis('ase Ix'ing duo to ouo. Some 
specit's are mainly air-borne, and infect 
tlirough the bn'ath ; others arc water¬ 
borne ; others earth-borne ; yet others 
insect-borne; w'hile a lew ])a.ss by actual 
contact from an infected to a healthy 
person. 

Some diseases—lor example, consump¬ 
tion and leju-osy —are of indefinite but 
always prolonged duration ; others, like 
measles, are short and sharp. In the case 
of the latter, for reasons we need not dwell 
on here, the body after an attack becomes, 
for a kmger or shorter time, an unlit habi¬ 
tation for the microbes of that })articular 
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species. The rajnd recovery which occurs 
in these “ acute ” diseases, indeed, implies 
the banishment of the microbes. The air¬ 
borne diseases - measles, influenza, small- 
j)ox, and the like, all of that acute lyjie 
which confers immunity against subse- 
c]uent attacks - are \’ery infective, spread¬ 
ing through a suscejitible pojnilatioii with 
TK w t^ieat rapidity. I'udei lavour- 

^ able conditions the water- 

iseftse Ijoiiu' disease's also cholera, 

IS prea dyseiitc'ry, enteric lever, aiul 

the like---may sjiread very qiiK'kly. (diie'l 
amongst llie earth-borne disi'ases is ('on- 
sumption. It is ('ontracte'd ( hii'tiy in such 
dark, ill-ventdated, and ciowdeal house's 
as are built 1)V the' inliahitaiits o1 e old anel 
tempe'rat*' e liinates. 

'rile' ehsease-}>roelncing iUH're)l)es are' an 
infinitesimal piope)rtioii ol the' te)tal num¬ 
ber of bacterial and jiroto/eian specie's. In 
Nature* it is not easy to tinel a spee'k 
e)f earth eir a drop ol wate'r from which 
tliese minute living be'iiigs are absent. 
All decay, by nu'ans e)l which the 
ele'ad bodie's ot |)lants and animals are 
returnecl to the seiil, is due lei them. 

It is a sale assumption that the micreibe's 
of human dise'ases ha\'(' e'volve^'d from ne)n- 
jiarasitic spe'cies. 'fhe nie'he* the'y nf)W 
oce npv in Nature is the human body. Two 
things fe)rme'd essential |)aits ol this ('volii- 
tiem - first, the nnVrobes he'e anie capable- ol 
existing and multiplying lor a sliorter oi 
lemger perie)d in the body ; see'ondly, they 
e'veilve'd means e)l jiassing from one living 
body te> anothe'r. I he' latteT innsl have 
be*en the more* elithcult proe'ess. Under 
favenirable* ('ircumstaiux's seve'ial spe'CK's 
e)l mierobt's —lor example*, the)s(' of piitie- 
faction, which are ordinarily non-])arasitic 
—are caj)able ol entering the human boely 
and becoming virulent ; but, sinea* tlu'y 
cannot se'eaire passage from erne inelivielual 
tei another, they die* emt, and tluar vini- 
lene:e is leist. Historieal e'videiice re'iieh'rs 
it jirobable that all kiie)Wii human disesasevs 
* - are of immense anlieiuitv, 

- .. .. the se»-call('d new diseases 

ncwly-..l)si.iATd 


The Immense 
Antiquity 
of Diseases 


ehscases. It appe'ars probable, 
therefore, that, eiwing te) constant perse¬ 
cution by dise’ase, by cemtiniie'd survival of 
the fitte^st, humanit y has grown so re'sistant 
that no sjH'cie.s of miereihe which has not 
undergone concurrent e^vn]iitif)n is now 
able to establish itself as a regular j^arasite. 

Obviously, sine:e the microbes of luiinan 
diseases draw their nutritive supjdies from 
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man, they cannot persist except an^ongst 
popriilations so crowded that they arc able 
to pass from one individual to another »in 
unending succession. Wlien the succession 
lails, the disease dies out, and is not 
ri'iiewod, exct'pl from fort'ign sources. 
Mierobir disease is iK'ver contracted in 
de^ert jilaces far from human seltlemenls, 
and even in modern times it is comi«kn'a- 
tivi'ly rare amongst nomadic tribes, and, 
seemingly, was quite unknown in Arctic 
legions and in many Parilie islands belore 
its introdiietion by Enrojieaiis. These 
maladies, Ifiereiore, must have* madi* their 
appearance only afti'r men had p('oj)I('d 
ecrlain n’gioiis 111 t onsiderabli* numbers,^ 

On the otlier hand, we h.ivt' no (t'rtain 
evidt'nci' that any well-establislied jxira- 
sitie disc'ast' has i'\’er ('omplcti'ly du'd out. 
Th(* chances aie all against such an ot'cni- 
renee in the jxist. When oik i* ('sta])lishe(l as 
parasites, tlu* micTobes, owing to tla* 
constant growth oi Iniinrm ])o])iilation. 
lonnd a ('onstantly augmented iood supply, 
and therefoie constantly increased opjxn- 
tunities ol reaching Irc'sh helcls of eon- 
(juest. Sanitary stieiiee is still ki its 
iiilaiiev. Pie\('iili\’(' measures, 

rogress olhi'l ageiK'K's, 

o am &ry caused ih(‘ disa[)p('ar- 

cience luua* ol leprosy from si'xcial 
(onntiies. but it is still ini'wah'iit 111 ni.uiy 
([iiartei's ol the globe, ( onlagioiis diseases 
ha\’e spit'.id vi'iy widely. Earth and an‘ 
borm* diseases hav(' becoiiK* ('iidi'iinc 
insliMd ol merely ('pidi'iine. ('onsiiinj)lion 
Is ahvays with iis, and almost evi'ry 
(diild eoniraets iiK'asli's, wliooping-eoiigli, 
(■hiek('n-j)o\, and eommoii eold. Small-})ox 
has bi'cn replaced by vaccinal ion, winch is 
mert'lv modilied small-pox. Malaiia has 
s])read but little during the histoiie ('poeh, 
but only beeausi* its mi( lobes w'cre already 
present in almost ev('ry plaa* where the 
mos(|iiit(H's that convey it are able to ('xist. 

Alloin mlormalion indicati's theICastern 
Hemisphere as the ])lacc of origin both ol 
man and ot his mirrobic diseases. Parts 
of it have bec'U inhabited by a dense 
and settled ])0|mlation from a time im- 
nK'iisely remote. “ Ik'hind dim empires 
ghosts of dimmer em])ires loom.” Beyond 
the traces of the oldest civilisations we find 
evidences of primitive agrienltural eom- 
innnities, and far beyond these the remains 
of the cave-rnen and hunters of the 
Stone Age. Even a r;;ce of hunters tends 
to increase faster than the food siqiply. 
Doubtless the pressure of jx'ipulation in 




THE DAYS OF THE PLAGUE IN LONDON 

Dr Archdall Reid, in his essay on race supremacy, explains that the evolution of civilised peoples is against disease, 
and that, therefore, the age of pestilence and plague is passing. This picture of an incident in the greatest plague 
that has affected London in historical times- in the year 1665—is from the painting by h. W. Topham. R.I. 
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tlio 01(1 World l('d to the colonisation of the 
Xcvv. I hit ev(‘n in the N(‘\v World there are 
si^^ns of a civ ilisation so .'incuait that some 
aiithoritKN Iiavejilared it^ hei^inningsas lai 
back as a scort' (ir more ol thousands of years. 
With the ex' apt .on ol malaria, it isextieinely 
doubtful whethei any zymotu' dis(‘ast‘ (‘\- 
isted in the whole of the New World at 
the time ot its discovei v by ('ohiinbiis. 

d'he snfiject is involvt'd in obsciiiity; 
but, while it is rvirjcnt that the Kuiopean 
advaaiturers intioduc(‘d many diseases, 
there is no cl(‘ar indication that they 
loLind iind brought ]>ack one. Ajijia- 
rentlv all the diseases winch iiava* Ix-en 
])ie\aI(Mit in KurojH' and America durin|L^ 
the last lour huiidn'd years were preva¬ 
lent ill the loinii'r continent before the 
tilliM'iith centurv. W'lU'ieal disease and 
yt‘ll(»w l(‘V(‘r h<i\ (‘ soiiK'liiiK's Ix'eii re^4arde(l 
as ('\ceplions. Hut the former was v\(‘ll 
known totla^ Koniaii ]»!ivsi<'ians, and was 
common diiriiii^ the Middh* A;.»es. Moieovau', 
the iiih.ibitants ol the New W'orld tak(‘ the 


(hs(‘as(' in a very acute form, and it not 
loiind in remote communities to which 
l^uropeans have liatl no access. Yelkiw 
lever was first noted with certainty in 
the West Indies in the middle of' the 
sevcniteenth eentiiry. The records ot the 
time “•tell of tlie im])ortation of the 
disease troin jilace to jilace, and from 
island to island.” 

Not till more than a century later 
was it observed on the West ('oast of 

. . Atrica. There can be no doubt, 
o/lfarc however, that the earlier ob- 
scM'vers confused yellow fev'er 
ise&ses bilious malaria, and that it 

was ])res('nt both m the West Indies 
and Africa loipc; before a difterenlial 
diagnosis was made. The fact that of all 
races negroes are most resist ant to the 
disease would seem to indic*att' W(*st Africa 
as th(‘ ])lace of origin. In any ease, it is 
certain that, with tlu* exception ol malaria, 
zymotic' diseases, if not entirely absent, 
\V(‘re extrem(‘lv rare in the New World. 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF THE NATIVE RACES 


^NMO'I K' (lls('a^e, then, aros(' amongst 
^ the slowlv’-growing populations ot the 
01(1 Woild. Air and in^i'ct borne diseases 
may hav'(“ an^'Cii amoiii^st tin* earlv hunters 
and nomads. Similar fo ms of disease, 
miirraiiiN as lliey w(M(‘ anciiaitly ternHul — 
tor example, dist(Mnj)er, rinder- 

n ° l)e'N t lie iiorst'Sickness in South 

PejI.Ience 

IS assing ('aiiad.'i, and the cattle 

l('Vi'r in 'H'xas —o( cm among lower ani¬ 
mals, vvIkmi t h ’se are pi c'stait in considerable 
niiiiibers. ^^’Ifll the exct'ption ot tubercu¬ 
losis and h’prosy, endemic dise.ase was 
])r()bably almost nnknovvii in the spars(‘ly- 
])eoplefl aiK'ient world, d'he tacts that 
air and water borne' disc'ases spread very 
rapidly, tliat the' illnesses caust'd by them 
are comparativt'ly short and sharp, and 
that I'erovery is lollovved by iimnunity, 
must have cause'd rapid exhaustion of the 
food supply oi the niK'robes. Under such 
conditions the pe’i sistence- of the patlio- 
genic spt'cie's was maintained among the 
scanty ])opiilalU)ns by a passage to new 
and perha])s very distant sources of supply. 

Introduce'd by travelK'is, or s]>reading 
from tribe' !o tribe, they apj)earcd suddenly 
in epide'iuic form as jilagnes and ])esti- 
lenccs, aiifl, dis:ip|)earing as suddenly, were 
not known ag.iin till a fresh ^u'neration 
furmslied a fresh siipjdy of food, 

,1 >4 


Wlu'ii, howe'ver, in spile' e)f war, iamine, 
and pe'stilence, the hiiinan laee' iiK'ieased 
to such an extent that the' mimlieT of 
fre'sh births furnislu'el a ])ere*nnial supply 
of lood. while at the same' time a rising 
rivihsatiean and impieive'd means ot com- 
immie'ation le^ssened the isolation of yarious 
eoinnuinilies, liie'ii many disease's slowly 
passed trom an epide'inic to an enek'inic 
ie>rm. Pestilence gre'w rare', but cve'ry in¬ 
dividual was ex|x)s(^d to inle^ction, and, 
during youth, eitlu'r jx'rished freun, or 
aequired immunity against, the more 

pievalent feirms of disease. 

When emde'inic, zymotic disease—at 
any rate, disease against w 4 iich immunity 
can he acquired—is far less terrible than 
whe*n epidemic. Modern \'xampkrs of 
aneiemt e])id('mics may be seen in isolated 
regions. In Pacific islands, for example, 
air-borne dise^ase spreads like 
, aflame. The whole community 

« is stricken down. Ihe ,sick 

^ ” are left untended and perish in 

multitudes. The entire business of the 
community is neglected, and famine 
frequently follows. Under such conditions 
measles or wliooping-cough, diseases which 
wc in England are accustomed to regard 
as scarcely more than nuisances, may. rise 
to the level of a great national disaster. 
Thus, in 1749, 40,000 natives perished of 
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nieasjcs on the banks of the Amazon. 
In 1829 half the ])oj)ulation died in 
Astoria. In 1849 measles committed 
frii’htful ravages in the Hudson Bay 
territory. More recently a (jnartcr of^ the 
total inhabitants was swept away in the 
Fiji grou]) of islands. 

At the dawn of history, long after 
tlt^ evolution of zymotic disease, the 
. . ]K)pulatioi, of the ICastern 

Sanitation Hemisphere was still sparse and 

Even as late as 

ower es Norman ronqnest that of 

England was barely two millions about 
one-third of the number now presfuit in 
Vondon. Megans of communication were 
poor and beset by dangeis. A jourm'V 
troni Yolk to London was then a more 
serious affair than a journey Irom London 
to 's.iii Fr.uicisco to-day. \Vat(‘r and air 
boiiH* dis(‘a>('.s were, tlie’'etore, absent 
(luiing long periods of time. When tlu'V 
caiiK' they spu'ad as epi(l(‘mics. Ac coidnig- 
ly we ri'ad of j)lagu(‘ and pe^tilenc(‘ ; of 
{lis(‘ases suddenly bec'oiuing ('pidianic and 
sweejiing away a fourth 01 halt ot taitiK* 
('omruunitie.^. Historians are aj)t to 
attiiliute these immense catastiophes 
jiartly to the bad sanitation of the peruid 
and jiartly to disi'ases which have* died 
out of the world, or, at any rate, out of 
Europi'. I)oubtl(‘ss they are right m a 
few instances. lUit, apart irom diseases 
which sprc'ad under special cin umslanct's 
from tropical ceiitn's, bad sanitation, 
und(‘r modeni conditions of intercom¬ 
munication and crowding, tends to render 
W'ater-borne disease endemic, not (‘pi- 
demu'. Over air-borue disease it has no 
etlecd. Measles, whooping-cough, chicken- 
pox, influenza, comniori cold, and small¬ 
pox (in a modified form) are as common 
as ever. 

'Phe character of these ancient epi¬ 
demics, their sjwial symptoms as indi¬ 
cated in old literature, their sudden and 
])oiteutons a]>})earance, wdiich men attri- 
buted to the wrath of (lod, 
tlu'ir tremendous infiH'tivity and 
of God’’ spread, their ecjually 

® ° sudden and comjilete departure 

as of Divine anger assuaged, point rather 
to air and w'ater borne diseases of tlie 
tyjK's now ('ndemic and comparatively 
harmless among us, hut still so fearful 
in their effects on isolated communities. 
Like the light flashed from a cliild’s 
mirror on a darkened wall, so they 
flickered and swept forwards and back¬ 


wards from end to end of the Old World— 
irom the Malay Feniiisula to the North 
Cape of Norway, from Kamschatka to 
the south point of Africa. A jiaralkd may 
be found m the lecent epi»lemi(' of linder- 
pest amongst tlu' herbivorous animals of 
Africa. 'S’ears might ])ass, old nu'ii might 
remember, the ])eoples iiiiglit sacrifice to 
their gods; but w’hen a fiesh generation 
ot tlK>s(‘ wlio knew not the disease had 
aiiseii, when the haivest ot the non- 
immune was np(‘ and r(‘ady, the diseasi's 
would retuiTi to the dreadlui reajiing. 
Behind them the earth w'as heajied wath 
the dead, and the lew and stricken survi¬ 
vors grubbed lor loots to satisfy tluhr 
liungiT. To-day sanitation has nearly 
abolish(‘d waft'r-borne fIiseas<N, and, in 
a |)oj)ulation hugely immune, epidemics 
of aii-lK>rne disease, hk(‘ a light thrown 
on a sunlit wall, .are but faint shadows 
of fhat whi< h tla y wen^ in th('ir old days 
of aw'ful power. 


'Pile pi ogress ol (’onsumption was 
(hff(‘i(‘nt : It was ne\ei tiuly epidemic. 
Owang to Its low inlectivity, to its linger¬ 
ing nature, to th(‘ fact that no immunity 
('ould 1)(* accpiired against it, 
suddenly when 
Powtr iMt.o.luml, iHit wtu-n 

oiK'e ('-tablished its virulence 
did not abate withm measmable time. 
In other words, it w'.is endemic from the 
b(‘gmning. It m.adt' its home in the 
hovels of the (*arly s(U 1 lers on the land. Jn 
such situations —as in lN)lynesian villages 
- modern ^'ng!l'^hmell do not take the 
dis(‘ase. Ihit their 1 emote ani'estors w'ere 
moie susc(‘])tible ; tliey could be infected 
by a smaller dose of the bacilli. Gradually, 
as civilisation acUanced, the ('onditioiis 
grew mon' stiingent ; nu*n gathereil into 
largi'r and dimser communities, into 
hamlets and villages in w^hich they built 
houses ill lighted and worse ventilatfvl. 

With the ris(* (d towns, and ultimately 
of great cities, the stringency of seltH'tion 
coutmually increased ; and with it, stej) 
bv stej), the resisting jiower of the race. 
'Po-day Englishmen dwell under condi¬ 
tions as inijiossible to their remote ances¬ 
tors as to the modern Red Indians. In fact, 
no race, especially in cold and temj)cratc 
climates, is now able toai'hieve civilisation, 
to dwell in dense communities, unless it has 
previously undergone evolution against 
tuberculosis. But of this more anon. 

So during the long sweep of th(‘ ages 
microbic diseases strengthened their hold 
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on the inhabitants of the Eastern Hemi- town has its native quarter, wl^ereas 
sphere, who in turn slowly evolved powers every European settlement in Asia and 

of resistance. In like manner antelopes Africa has its nativ(^ suburbs. Tbo 

grew swift and wild sheep active when aborignnes of the New World are found 
persecuted by beasts of prey. Then, onlv in renude or inaccessible ])arts. 

when the germs of disease were rite in following is an example of tlu' 

every honu‘ and thii'k on the garinenls of manner m wliich tuberculosis went to 

every man, there occuried the gu'ati'st wriik. “'I'he tribe of Hapaa is said to 

event in liuman historv. tin* vastest ha\ e numbered some tour Iwtm- 

tragedy. ('olumhiis, sailing atioss an ♦ d when the smallpox eame 

untrackc'd (xa^aii, (hs('o\ (m ('(! ilu* Wi'sttan Fire rediuanl them by one- 

HeinisptuM('. The long s(‘|xiration helwi'im tom th. .Six months later, a 

tlif mhahitants of IIk' J'kist and W»*st woman dcwdojied tubercular consTiinjitioii ; 

ended. The disease's ol tlu* Old Woild I h<‘di^eMse spi ('acl like fin* about the valle\’, 

burst with e atcU'hsmai i(''-iilts on the X(‘w. and in less than ;i yeai two survivors, <i 

1'he ancient <ondili('ii ol the' KaOtan man and a woman, fled from tlu' mwvl^- 

Ihanispheie was reprodiua'd in the West, eieateel '-olitnde. . . . Early in tin' 

Again w' n-ad of plague .ind pi'stihmee. V(mi o} my visit, loi example, or lat(' in 
ol walei-hoMie and air-borne disixist's the y('ar beloi(\ a fust ^ .ise of ])hthisjs 
('oiiiing and gemg m gOMi epidtmiK's. and appt'aKsl m a household ot sevaaitt'cn 
ol tile lamujes that tollowed. Mi'a'-les persons, and bv the (md of August, 
and v'hol(‘ra piled t!i('eaith with the d('ad, when the lal • was lold to me, out' soul 
I he pait played by ^mall-po\ w.is even survived, a bo\ who had been absent 
greatei. Wdieii !ak<'n b» llu' W'est Indies on his sehooling.” 

in T^o;: whok' tnlx's w('n‘ exterminated. I lu' ( aribs of tlii' West Indies arc 

A lew \ears lat('r it quite' depopulated almost ('\liuet. '1 he Rial Indians are 

San I)omingo. In M(‘\i(o it destroved going fast, as ai<' the aborigines of. cold 
thi((' .111(1 a hall millions of and ti'inpe-rate South Amerit'a. The Tas- 
3 , 500,000 pK'seott^ deseiibes luanians have* gone'. 'I'he Ausirahans and 

C.S royc k'arliil ejn<lemie as the M.aoris ,ire but a (Iwindhng ii'innaiit. 

ma pox .. '-Ulelv as the tiadei Willi Ills ('lothes, 

I'ne o\(M' the pr.iirie^, smiting d(»\vn ]>rime or the' imssionaiv with his einindi and 

and j)eas<uil. and leaving its path strewn sehoolrooni appt'.iis, tlu' work of extei- 

with tlu'dead bfxhes ol the milIVes, who - imnatu'n b('gms on Polynesi.m islands, 

in the strong l.mgnage’of a eontempoi.il V Ihionghont the whole vast extent of tlu‘ 
]H'r!',he(l in lu'aps like (.ittk' strK'ke'ii with Newv W'orUl the' cinly pure ahoiigines wdio 
inuriain.’' In 1.^41 Eathn wrote' e>l the- sea ni ele'stine'el to persist are the)se vvhieh 
Enite'el States : “ Ihiitv milheins eil white* live* re'ineite m inomitaiiis ew in the ele]nhs 
men aie now seutijing feir the- geiods and eit tev'er-liaunte*el lene-sts, whe'n' the white 
liixiiiR's e)l lile' ov(‘i tile' bones ol twelve' man is tillable' le) bmk! the' tewvns and 

milheins etl red me'ii, six millions e)| vvhenii utie's wdh wliie h he' h.is stiulek'el the’ 

have’ lalle’n vmtiins te) small-|)e)\.” eeuik’!' aiiel meiie’ “healthy” re’gietn.s ol 

Ihit the' pnnripal ])<irt was jilaved by the north and sontb. 
liibe’ieaikisis. An-!)e)ine‘ ami vvatei-beane' Many explanations, or pse'ndo-(’X])]ana- 
dise'ase's generally k'H an nnimme'n’lmiant, tiems, have been etlTeieel te) aeeonnt for 
hut against tuhe'i( iilosis no nmnnmtv the'elisajipe'.iraiiee of the matives. Wc arte 
coulel be' aea|inre’el. Red Indians and teikl that they eannol eiiehire “ domcstica- 
('aribs eenilel not in a le'vv geneiatieins tion,” that they “ pine likee 

achieve' an e-veilnlion vvliieh the inhahi- n *^r**k^r <'«'*gf'd eaelcs ” in confinement, 

tants e)f the Old Weiilel liael aeee)in])hshe'el change })roehie;ed by 

only alter the)nsands of ye-ai's, anel at the' ® e ivilisation makes Ihean infer- 

cosit of hinulreels of millions of hva's. tikg as the* ehange |)ro(hu'(’el by raptivily 
Civilisation, which inqilies a eleiise anel make's some wilel anirn.als inftertilc, and so 
settled coinmnnity with e iiies and towns, foilh. But the only peoples who are disap- 
had siidekmly bcceMne a nee*essity, but pearing arc those ot the New World, some of 
remaineel an impeis.sihility to all tlue whom were b, no mteans savage. In Asia 
inhabitants of the tempeiate parts e)f the and y\!rica are many tribes far low'cr in the 
West. It is a highly signifirant fact that scale ed civilisation wiio have persisted in 
throughout the New Weirld 110 eitv or ce>n'-tant cnmmnnicatioii with dense and 
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THE EVE OF “THE VASTEST TRAGEDY IN HISTORY ’: COLUMBUS SIGHTING AMERICA 
The greatest event and the vastest tragedy in human history” is Dr. Arrlidall Reid’s striking description 
of the d. .rovery of America by Cohimbiis It ended the long sepaiation between the inhabitants of 
East and West and the disea.ses of tlie Old Woxld burst with cataclysmal results upon the New. The 
picture, by George Harvey, shows Columbus approaching Aineiica, his rebellious crew pleading foi paidon. 


('omnniiiit it's from tunc inmu'monul 
Nolwitlishindiii^ .dl tlial has hctai wiiitt n, 
lli(‘ people ol the New W’oild do not 
witliei away n)\'sl('i loiisly w'heii hron^hl 
intf> eontai't witli tlx' white man. I'ht'V 
die .1"' oilier iiit'ii do of \ ]ol<‘nei‘. or lainiiK-, 
or old a/^e, oi disibi ,e. Ikit d.t'alhs lioin 
all these causes, exeepl the la.st, an* now 
eompaiativelv i.ire amongst them imuh 
rarer than lorineily dm m,{;^ the tiim' ol 
tlieir ])(M))eliial wars. The \’a'^t majority 
die ot iinporlerl dist'ases telly the 
same diseases as ^vhite men die of. Ihit 
their mortality is mvariahly nuieh hif;her 
than that of white men, and they perish 
on an avera^v at a yoiini^er ai;e. 

All tliis is not mere hypfitliesis. It ean 
be proved by reference to candnlly col¬ 
lected and tabiilat(*d statistics ]niblished 
by every d('])artm(‘nt of Public liealth in 
America, Australasia, and Polynesia, 'rite 
cause of tlu* sterility cannot be demon- 
strat(;d with the same precision ; but it is 
hardly necessary to invent fanciful causes 
whcTi a leasonable one is to hand. I he 


inoitalitv im.hValf's a hi^h sK'P-rate, 
an<l j)r(\suniahh’ iIIik'ss is .is much a 
('aiiM' ol st(Tihty m the New W'orld as 
in thr ()ld, anion^ sav.i/:;es as aiuouL; 
ci\-ihs(‘d peopli. 

'1 he Spanish (‘oiKjiiest of thi' W'e.st Indies 
was iollowed by tin' swilt disappeam’K'e 
ol lh<'nat’Vf's. Tothat end the Spaniards 
iiiK'onscioiisly adojited tht' most eilectnal 
means jiossible. They sati.slied their iL^reed 
by forcini; the natives to labour in planta¬ 
tions and in miiu's, and their reli/:’ious 
(‘iithiisiasm by comjH'llin^ attendam e in 
churches and cathedrals. In other words, 
they jdaced the natives under conditions 
the most favourable for acquirini^ the 
diseases which tlu*y imported by e\Try 
vessel. When the native ])0])ulation 
dwindled, it was replaeed by negro slaves 
from West Africa. 

The history of negro migrations is 
extremely interesting and illuminating, 
d'herc are no accounts of negro eoruinest 
outside the limits of Africa, but from very 
ancient times a constant stream of slaves 
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Jias })as^c(l to Soutliorn Europe aud Asia, importations, were as yet few in nunjj^ers, 
where they luive been employed mainly it W'as j)laeed under the best conditions 

in (loireslic service, and in more modern j)ossi])le. Ciradually, as tlic stringenc #f 

time> to America, where their occupation selection waxed, it evolved resistini;; 

has been mainly agricultural, 'i'he in- jxnver. To-day, American m^groes are able 

wasion of Asia has continued to our own to dwell cu eii in Nortlaan cities, though it 

day. Hut onr may search horn Spain to is said “ every otlier adult negio dies of con- 

the Malay ju'ninsula and, except in snrnjition." After the disc'overy o( America 

Af * D* importations, find the principal maritime rac'es of \Ves 4 wn 

. scan'ely a trace of a negio Europe* competed lor its possession. Sj)ain 

. ance''try. Y('t slaves, like and IVntugal, then jiow'erful nations, had 

ivi 1S& ion valuable ])ro])erty, the first start in tiu* race, and chose the 

more cheaply bred than imported. In seemingly richer trojiics. Hiit the forests 
Eastern countries tlu'y have often been ol the centre and south wvia* flefended by 
kindly treatt*d, and many liave attained malaria, which raised a barrier against 
to wvaltli and juiwTr. Like the African immigration, and by lu'at and lighj, 
soldiers in ('es'lon, of wliom it is recorded which raised a barnt'r against tiibercii- 
that. though nianv thousands wck* im- losis. Moreov(*r, tlu* Spaniards and the 
ported b\'th(‘])utt h and faighsh. hardly Portuguese intermarried lively w'ith the 
a d<\sc('ndant "111 vi\ es, all jK'rislied in a lew aborigines, and the inixt'd race wdiich 
gtaieratioiis, tin* elimination of the unfit resulted inheiils in half nu'asiire the 
b(‘ing soshingeiit as to cause extinction, resisting ])o\vt'i of both stocks. At the 
not ('Volution. A jH'iiuanent (olony ot present day this mixed lau'e, wath a 
native* Alri(\ms in tin* midst ot an leavt'iiing ol mulattoes, ])ure Sjianiards, 
ancient ('onsumj)lioii-inlesl(*<l civilisation PortugiU‘s(‘, and negioes, inhabits the 
Is nnj)ossil)](>. citic's and mort* civihsi'd parts. Even in 

The* lat(* ot the iK’gio migrations into tropi('al Ameru'a tlu* jnire aborigines are 
Ameiica lias lH'(*n flilit'rent. The race tound, sjH'aking geiu‘rally. only 

had undeigone souk* ('volutjon against j^^tives of the verge of civilisa- 

('onsumj)tion m Atri<'a. and, tlK'ielon*, was h'arlh('r south tin* dis- 

moix* resistant than (la* \'anishing abori- appeanim e ot tlu* natives has 

gmes. In its lU'W home*. (*mployed in been more com))l('te. and the cooler, 

agriculture m a hot ('Innate wlu‘re wdnte lu'alt lii^T, and more op(‘n pampas are settled 
men and tubenh* bacilli, also recent by a ra('(' rnoie purely Euroj)(*an. 

THE TRIUMPH OF THE ANGLO-SAXON PEOPLES 

'^HE. weaker Ihitish and h'leru'h were Tlu* i(*w' whiff* m(*n who took native 

shoiildeied into the s{*emmgly inhos- waves ))res(*rv(‘d tlu*m only w'hile living 

]utablc north. !>ut the British won the a wild hie lemote from their km. 

battle ot Ouebec, and the I'ltan'li nnmigra- The Ihitish conqiu'sl of North America 
tion soon c(*ase(l. 'fhat hi tit* light is halt .ind Australasia la'sembh*-. the Saxon ('on- 
torgotten, but it is doubtiul it any battle (pit*st of (ireat Jbatam. d'lu* natiws have 
in liistorv had i('suits halt so important. Ikvti exterminated within the area (if 
It placed dl North Amenca in the grasp settleiru'nt. It is in shariT ('ontrast to 
ol tlu* Anglo-Saxon, and gave* his race their compiests in Asia and Afrk'a. P)Oth 
enormous sjiac't; lor (‘xpansion. rnchecked m the Old World and in the New the sub- 
. by malaria, the new-comi'rs jugation of the. natives was accoinjianied 
gathered into (’(iinmunilies and by many wxirs and nmeh bloodslud, and 
A 1 -S towns and cities siuli as probably the eonlliets in tlu* toriner were 

ng o- II,jf.p the .Atlantic more prolonged and destructive than 

wvre the homes ot tuberculosis. The those in Ha latter. Hut in no part of the 
cold forced them to admit littk; air and Old World have th(‘ British exttnminated 
light into their dwellings. The aborigines the nativi's. They d(» not sii])j)lant them ; 
iiK'lled away from the borders of the they meiely govern them. Southern Asia 
settlements. Under the I'onditicms there and East and Wt*st Atnca are dt'fended by 
w^as litlk* intermarriage. In that climate malaria. The British cannot colonise 
Indian women, and even half-caste chil- them, and t!u‘ natives linve iindergime 
dren, could not exist witliiri stonewalls, such t*vo)ution against ;ubercnlosjs that 
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WHERE THE ANGLO-SAXON RACE OBTAINED POSSESSION OF NORTH AMERICA 
On the Plains of Abraham, outside Quebec, the British and French troops fought in 1759, and the battle placed all 
North Ameiica in the grasp of the Anglo-Saxon, giving his race enormous space for expansion. It is doubtful, says 
Dr. Archdall Reid, if any battle in history had results half so important as this, although it is half forgotten 


they arc raj)al)](‘ of icsj^tiiif.^ Ilu' hard coii- 
ditioiih ini])ost‘(l by inod(MH ('ix ih^alion. In 
.Sontli Ali'ica, wlu'i't' thert* is little malaria, 
Kiiropcans share th(‘ land with tlu* natives, 
blit th(‘ i.liter aie hkel\ to remain in an 
()V(‘rwh(‘lmin]L’ ma|(’i ity. 

If histoiv teaches any lesson with 
clea^K•^s it is this - that eoiKjiK'.st, to be 
jiennanent, must bo accompanied with 
extermination, otherwise in the iulne.ss 
ot time tlu‘ iiati\'('.s I'Xju*! or absorb the 
('Oiu|uerors. 'j'lu* S;i\on coiupiest of 
iMigland was peMiiaia nf ; ol the Norman 
conquest there rianains scarcely a trace. 
I'he Hues and the Franks tounded perma- 
luait empiii's in luirojie ; the Roman 
Empire, and that ol Mie Saracens in 
S})ain, s(ron tumbled into ruins. It is 
hif^hly improbable, theiefoie, that the 
Biitish will retain tluar hold on their Old 
W'orld (le]H‘ndencies. A handful ot aliens 
1 annot lor ever keep in subju^^alion larjjje 
and increasm{:^ rai'es that yearly become 
more intelliitent and insistent in their 
dMiiands for s('lf-^o\ ernmeiit. IRit no 
})robabu‘ conimution of circumstance.s 
can bo thought of that will uproot the 
Anglo-Saxons from their w’ide possession 
in the New World, lire wars ot extermina¬ 
tion are ceasing wdth the sju'ead of civilisa¬ 
tion. We have ransacked the w’orld, and 




now know^ (wery important disease. 
])iseas(‘s cannot < ome to us as tluw came 
to our forefatlK'i’s and to the Red Indians, 
lik(‘ visitations Ironi on high. All th(‘ 
dis(‘ases tliat arc ca]»ab](“ ol travelling hav(‘ 
very nearly re:ich«*d their limits; tli(‘ 
rest we are able* to clu'ck. E\'.en in tlu* 
unlikely e\’(*nt of a new' diseasi* arising, it 
w'ould affect other rai es eijually. C'anada 
and Australasia, like th(' Fnited States, 
may .septnatc* from (he ])arent stem, hut 
tlu‘ raci' will j)erse.t. It ev(‘r a New 
Zealander hioods over the ruins of London, 
lie w'ill be of British deseimt. 

The natural history oj man is, in I'ffeet, 
a history ot his iw olutifin against disease. 
The story unfolded by it is of gieater 
propoitions than tdl tlie nia.ss of trivial 
gossij) about kings and (pieens and the 
accounts of futili* dynastic wars and 
.stn])id ndigious controversies which till 
so large a space in his written ])olitical 
history. In the latter, as told by historians, 
groping in obscurity and blinded by their 
own preconceptions, men and events are 
often distorted out of all proportions. 
A clever but prejudiced writer may pass 
base metal into juTjietual circulation as 
gold. Luther and the Reformation are 
accci)ted as Divine by many people; 
they are reviled as diabolical by moic. 
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Croniwi-ll was lonj; re^ar(l('(l as accursed ; 
to-day lie is liall-deihed. How many ot 
us are able to cb'cide, (jii ,grounds of fact, 
not of fiction, whether the Roman Junpirc 
perished bt'iause the I'iomans, txToming 
luxurious, sinned ai^aii^t our moral ('ode, 
as ecclesiastic' Instoriaiis would ]iav(‘ us 
lielieve, oi l)ecau-.e a di-^easr (^1 monkish 

. . biwlry and stupidity ('londisl 

TKeN»t«r«I 

A eiileebled the stroii^^ Roman 
hand, astobbon would liaveus 
think? Milt th(“ natuial history ol man 
deals, without obscm it\ and without uiu'c'i- 
tainty, w ith ^^leatt'i mattiMs. Study it. and 
tin* mists ('l(*ar aw'ay Iroiu nnu'h even oi 
[tohtical lustoi w W’e see (learly how little 
I lit' const lolls ettorts ot man liavt' iniluenct'd 
Ills (h‘stin\’. \\\‘ s('(‘ loici's uni(‘('o,L;nised, 
('nonnons, uiH'on trolled, uneontroi table, 
woikm^ slow'ly but mi.L;htily towards tre¬ 
mendous ( onchisions loiacs so irresisUbli* 
and im('han/^ii4^ that, watchiiijL; them, we 
are able even to lorecast somethmt^ ol the 
liitnre. 

Tht' iiuTe pulitii'al results n{ man’s evolu¬ 
tion at’aiiist disease art'ol almo•^t uicaleulable 
mai^mtudt'. The human laces oi out' hall 
ot the woild are dym^y and ai(‘ In'in^ re- 
idaet'd bv 1 aces Irom the otlu'i (i.dt. \ot all 
the wars ol all time taken to^t'tliei con- 
slitiitc' so Cleat a tra^cedy. A (luitt' dis- 
])iopoi'ti()nate part in tliis^ieat mo\'ement 
lias l)eeu boriu' by our own lace. It lias 
seized on tlie larger |>ai t ot those i(‘;,ii()ns 
ill which tilt' abonh^iiK's wt'ii* mcapablt' ol 
civilLsation, because iiuajialile ol rcsistmi; 
('onsumption, and wi*.t' imdclt'udc'd by 
inalaiia. lii the' void treated by dist‘a'-e 
it has mou- looiu to spread and mnlhply 
Ilian any ollu'r iace. 

Otlu'r rates may dicMin ol foit'i.cn 
con(|U('sts^ but the lime tor toundm^^ 
])ermaiK‘nt einpirt's is past. I'lieie 

lemains lor them only temporarv con¬ 
quest, in a ic'W malarious j)arts ol the 
world in wlneh hmropt'aiis l amiot il()uri->h 
. and supplant the nativ'es. 
isease IS Spain ami Portugal lost 

.hl*Sword vylu-n tlu-y 

Innietl liom the tempeiate 
regions and chose llu* tr()])it:s. Rraiiee lost 
her oj)j)ortunity on the Heights of Ahra- 
liam. Germany is more than a century too 
late in the start. Russia cant'onquer only 
hardy aliens who will niullijily under her 
rule and ultimately assert their supremacy. 
In times now far remote in the history 
of civilised peoples, the sword was the 
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piint'ipal means for digging dee}^ the 
loundalions th jicrmanent enij)ires. Its 
])lacc w'as taken by a more eflicicvnt 
iii^truineiit. A migrating race, armed 
with a new airl deadly disease, and with 
higfi poweis ot rt'sisting it, possesses a 
teniblc weajxm of offence. But now 
di'-ease has sjiread over the whole world 
and so is losing its ])ower ol buiWh-cg 
empires. 'I he long era ot the great 
migrations ol tiu' liumaii raee, of the 
gn‘at ('oll(ple'^ls, is (losing last. 

It is generally sii]'post'd liy iiistoriaiis 
and others that raet's that di^tqipear before 
th(‘ inarch oi civilisation art' mentally 
unfitted loi it. The assuin])ti(.)ii is nql 
siipporled by an iota o! i t'al t'vidence. lo 
b(' mt'ntally mcapablt' a race must beot vei y 
dc'le' tivt' memory. Rt'Ceiitly a school oi 
.\usti\diau natives, w’ho lieloiig to one ot 
the “ lowt'st ” ol races, took the first plat'e 
in the foluiiy. Nt'grot's oi'ciipy a very 
inleiior ])osiiion m Amt'rK'a, t'sju't'ially 
m Anglo-S.ixon territories. Ibit they 
ait' stampt'd liy glaring |)hy'>ical difiei- 
eiK'es, are treatt'd with gieat contempt 
and jealousy b\' the w'hilt'S, iind.-their 
attjuired mental attitudes, 
thei eloit'. do not develoj) 


Possibilities 
of the 

Black Races 


under good couditums. It 
Is \a'ry possibU' IImI the\' aie 
meiil.dh’ mleiiorto the while's ; but not 
so inlenoi as is commonly bclK'\e(i. 

Ixiissi.in |)ca''.mls, though not shaiply 
diiteicnti.itcd bv ])hysit'al ji(“('uharities 
liom lilt' govt'imng ('lasses, are etjiially 
scorned by lluni, and sluiw a mental 
dev(‘l()j)ment baitll\’, it at all, siipciior to 
llie negroes ot riiited States. Tht' laitms 
ol South Anu'rif'a sceiii very incajialile ot 
oidcilv gov't'inment, but they are the iieiis 
ol a (ivihsation older tlian oiir owai. At 
any rate, whilt' it is conceivable the 
Ameiican negroes and some other rat'es 
are iiitajiablt' ol building Hj) a liighly- 
t'liligfitt'ned soeit'ty by their owai efforts, it 
Is manliest that they aie able to jiersist and 
nuiltqily wlicn civilist'd conditions are im¬ 
posed on them. Not so the aborigines 
ol I lie New World, some of whom—for 
example, the Maoris and the Polynesians— 
are admittedly ol good int'nlal type. They 
perish swhtlly and helplessly ol bodily 
ailments. 

Very dearly, then, human races are 
capable or incapable ol civilisation, not 
becau.se they are mentally, but because 
they arc physically, lit or unfit. 

G. Archdall Reid 



AN ALPHABET OF RACES 

BEING A HANDY DICTIONARY OF MANKIND 

BY W. E. tjARRETT FISHER 




A X attc'iiipt IS ma(U' ih tlu*s(' to 

c(>nj]>ik‘ a rlwliojiary ol tlic main 
existing pet's ol lilt' worltl, airanged in 
alphabetical ordt'r. 'flit' at ('tanpanvini:; 
Ethnoloj^ical ('halt tin j)af;c '48, will 
enable the nxider to sei' at a ^lant't' Hit' 
Tk'lat ion'll lip t)l tlu' vaiitui'- main divisions, 
lainihes, anti sttu'ks niitler which lln'se 
laees are distribntc'tl. '1 lu' Dit'titinai \ ami 
tlu' Chart, if ust'tl m ct)niinn;tit)ii. will 
thus supply inltiiiiiatitjii abt)ut aiiv rata^ 
iiametl in tht' list, and will it'll the 
HKjinrer to W’hat biaiith ol ihi' hnimm 
rat't' it b('lt)ii}j;s. It is ob\!t)iisb' inipt)ss!ble 
tt) make tlu' Dictitmary iiiehisi\ e of e\ ('i \' 
tiny anti tiut-ol-tht'-wav liibt' t)l AtritM or 
South Anienea, but all iinptirtant latt'- 
are im'luth.'d. Jt tlu'it'adt'i wants tt) know 
soinethini^ abtiut tlu' Abv^simans, lit' will 
look them up m llu' Dit titinary, ami tmtl 
that they aie partly St'initk Himyarites, 


paitiv Hainitir (.alias, etc. Hit' Chart 
will tlien sht)W’ him that tht' Hamitic and 
Seimtit' iamihes belon^^ to the ^reat 
('aucasic Divisit))! ot mankintl, lliat tlie 
llimyaiites ait' out' t)f tlu* main stticks oj 
till' Semitic family, ami that the Ciallas 
bt'lone to tlu* kkisttan branch ot tin* 
Hamitu' family. 'Hit* student should 
lamiliaiisi* hinisi'li with the names and 
]»laces ol ih(' tamilu's anti duet stocks of 
mankind, as ‘^wen m the Chart, anti so 
ereatly lacihtate tlu' task ol rc'feienee. 
J he mlt'iilioii ol bt)tlj ( liart anti Dictionary 
is. ol tonise, to "cne as a kind t)f index 
tt) the Hi-toty pi'wpei. winch must be 
t'onsulted lt)i turtlui mloimatu)ii. As lar 
as tan bt' discoveied. nt) ])te\it)iis attempt 
has been matle to smnmanse tlu' con¬ 
clusions ol motli'iu t'thnolti^y in this 
ctiiueiuent 4oim. 1 ht' illustrat unis depict 
stniie t)l tht' most mteiestm^t laccs. 


Ababua. A tiilx- ol Sudanrsc m 

Criltldl AU'K'.I. N W'la I T (iKOl I*. 

Abak». S«'c Nil I IK (‘.uoi I'. 

Abkhasi&ns. A Western (.aucasian 
nctupyiiii' the HKifk Sea toast Iroin rit/unta 
to Miiigieha, akin to ( mi \ssi\ns («/, ). 

Abo, or Ibo. See Nii.iaow (ikoei* 

Abors. An Assamese tribe in the Ih.iliniajuilra 
N’alley, he!onj.;in;4 to the libetan liram li ol the 
Southern Monf^o’K. lainilv. Wild juni>h‘-d\ielli i s. 

Absarakas. See Sioi w. 

Abukaya. \ ne^ioliibe in tlie Sudan. See 
Nil iTic Gkocc. 

Abunda. A settled and fairly iivihsed lae.- 
ol Bantu Nej^ioes, oicnpN inj; the si-aboaid ami 
inl.ind districts ol Portuguese West .Miit a, south 
ol Ainbnz. 

Abyssinians. A inixt'd race of Hamit il. 
Semitic, and Nc^ro stock, mhahitin^ Abvssiuia 
(Iroin Arafuc //tP)Cs/r—mixed), 'i'he mam racial 
element - Abyssinians ])roper—consists of brow n- 
skmiied Semitic Jlimyantes, wlio probably emi- 
{;rated from Arabia m jireliistonc times, and 
proft'ss themselves descended from the yueeii of 
Shaba. Since the sixteentli eeiitmy .Abyssinia 
has been over run by the llamitic Gallas (ij.v.), 
w*f.o have largely mingled their blood with this 
older element. 'Ihere is also a considerable 
admixture of Sudanese Negro blood. Since the 
fourth century the religion of Abyssinia has been 
a corrupt form ol Christianity; the nieduvval 
myth of Prestcr John perhaps relates to this fact. 

Acadians. French settlers of seventeenth 
century in Nova Scotia. 


Achacans. Set \k(,i\1's 

Achinese. A warlike Malax r.iie t)f Sumatra, 
long at war with tlii' J>iitt. h colonists 

Accras. Si e ( i \. 

Achuas, or Wochua. A pxgmx Xegnto race, 
wf‘ll-]>!o])ortiom'tl, (luMigli d\varlI-^h, inhabiting 
tlu* lorests ol the Wclli' ami AiuiMmi distncts 
ill Ceiitr.d Alnca, and lix iiig by hunting. 

Adamawa Group. \ group ol Sudanese N-‘gro 
lubes mliabiling the di^tiict ol the I'jijier Jfemit 
m Northern Ne.'eiia, 

Adansis. Nt gio ti ilu'on Guiium ctiast See 
■J sjir 

^olians. See 111 I 1 I NLs. 

Aetas. A Negrito iMce of tlu* Philippine 
Islamis, b'-Ionging to tlu' Oieamc laimly ol 
Ixthiopic Man. Short td stature, blaek-skinnetl, 
with wtiollx'^ liair, the\ pit sent in.my ])Oints of 
reseinblaiit e to the Negritoes ol Central Africa. 
Ilu'ie are many crosses between Aetas and 
Malays. 

Afars. A nomadic Tnrki tribe oi Per.sia. Sec 
also Hanakii s. 

Afghans. A race of Iranian stock, bclongmg 
tt) the grt‘at .Aryan family, who ft.nn about lialf 
the pt)]mlation of Afghanistan. 'I'hey are divided 
into various tribes, of wdiich the Duranis are the 
tlommant one, the Ghilzais the most warlike, anti 
the Abisufzais tlie most turbulent. There are also 
large tribes know n as Pat bans, wdio are of the 
same stock as the Afghans, but are classed 
separately. The Afghans are a handsome and 
athletic race, inured to w^ar from their childhood, 
lawless and treacherous, but sober and hardy. 
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riiroiighoiit tho niiH'fct'nth C('ntury they were ;i 
constant source ol Iron hie to British India, hut 
a new em seems tf) have ojKnied undei the present 
Amir. For non- \lghan inhahitants tif Alghanis- 
tan, sec Hazaras, Ki/ti.-Bashis, and J'aiiks. 

Afridis. A warlike and tiirhuleiit Pathan rac(', 
occupying the neighbourhood of the Khyber 
Pass, and olteii at war with the Fnghsh. 

Afrikanders. Persons of F.uropean descent 
born and living in South Alrica. 

Agaos. All imligi'nous Hamit ic race of 
Northern Abvssuiia. 

Ahoms. I’riTTiitive inhabitants of Assam, 
belonging to the Indo-Flnmse stock ol the 
Southern Mongolic familv. 

Ainus. An nherraiil familv of ('aiicasic Man 
in tli(‘ Imr k^ist I liev^ ut'ia* jirohably th<* 
aboriginal ndiahitants oi Japan, but are now 
lew'm number, and (.imlimsl to Vi /o, the Kurile 
Islands, and pait o! Sakhalin. I hey have regu¬ 
lar and olteii handsome li'atures of ('aneasic 
tyjie, but are ot low* stature, and charactiu istitally 
marked bv an abuiidanci' ol coarse, black, wavy 
or crisp hair on heatl. laia*. and body, wheiici* 
they are commonly called Ihe “ Jlairy Amus.” 

Akftwais. SeeCM^ms. 

Akkfts. A pygmy Negrito race of tlu* Welle 
district in Central .‘Mrita, akin to the Athuas 
(< 7 .re), who an* sps'cialls interesting lu'caiise 
th(*y are represente'l on hgsptian monunu'iits ot 
3p)0 11.c.. with tlu'ir eMsting racial characters. 

Akkads, or Akkadians. .\n extinct Meso¬ 
potamian race, tounders ot the oldest known 
(Mvilisation m Babylonia, who belongetl to tin* 
Northern Mongolic family, and probabh to tlie 
Turki or Fmno-Pgnan sloe k. I hey inwiited the* 
cuneiform alphab(*t, which was aelfipttsl by tlu*ir 
Semitic siicce'ssors—se'e* Ba nvi oxi \ns — and it is 
thought that they nia\ have be*e*n the ance*sle>rs 
ol the Chine*se*. 

Akpas. Se*e Nie,i:Ki\N (ikon*. 

Alani. A w.nhlo* nomadic race, ])iobably 
be*longing to the* Tnrki sloek of the Northein 
Mongeilic family, and allu*el lei the* Tartais {n e.). 
In the* liith century they imule settlements ni 
Ciaul anel Sp.im, wluTe they we*re absorbeel by 
the* Vandals anel the* X'lsigeilhs re‘SjH‘ctiv'(*1v. 'I'he 
remnant lelt m the* I'.asf eii Jaiiojie* weie con- 
e|m*red in the* thirte*e*nth ce*ntury by the (iolelen 
Hoiele, and tlie*u name* ebsa]ipe*ared iiom hisleuy. 

Albanians, or Arnauts. The warlike nice of 
mountaiiu'ers who inhabit All)ania, on the* 
weste'rn coast ol the* Balkan l\*niiisul.i. The*y are 
semi civiliseel, live in a ])i'r}ie*tual state ot tribal 
warfare, anel make admirable* se>lelu*rs, forming 
the* best ])art ol the Tuiknh Army. They are 
probably tin* olekst of tlu‘- Balkaii race's, and 
re'present the e*nrliest Aryan immigrants into 
J'hiroj^e* f-ce iLLVRrA.NsJ.' 'I'hey are j)artl\ 
Christian, partly Moh,imme*elan. 

Alkigenses. A he*retical sc*ct, mostly of 
TVovenval descent, who ajipearcd m the* South 
of brance* about the* e*le*\'e*iith century, ane.I weii; 
rigidly perseciiteel until they be*cam(* extinct in 
the mieldle ot the thiitceiilh ce-ntury. 

Alemnnni. An ane-ie*nt German tribe on Upper 
Rhine, ot Te'iitonic stock, from whom the modern 
Sw'abians anel Swiss are m givat jiart desee'iided. 

Aleutinns. Natives ol Aleutian Islands, be¬ 
longing to Kskimo stock of Northern American 
family. 

Alfuros. A half-bri*ed race lu'tween Malays 
and Papuans: in Malaysia, a term give*n by 
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Malays to the*ir rude* noii-Mohamniedan neigh¬ 
bours. 

Algonquian. A group of North American 
Indian tribes, formerly inhabiting the Central 
and Southern Stati's of Ami*rica, i^ast of tlu; 
Rocky Mountains, and as lar .south as South 
Carclma, now gathered into Indian Uese*rvations. 
Tlu'y mcliule tlu* Algonquin, Blackloot, ( hey- 
enne, ('lee, De'law'are, J''ox, Illinois, Mas.s.iehusett, 
Mohican. Ojihvvay, Sac, Shaw'iiee, and many 
smaller tribes, 

Alibamus. See MusKHcioiiAN. 

Ali-Elis. See Turkomans. 

Alsatians. Natives ot Alsaci*. of High German 
stock, allied to tlu* Swabians {q.v.). 

Amadis. See Wrllk Group. 

Ama. Prefix of many Bantu racial names, as 
Ama-Ziilu, .'\ma-Xosa, See/uiu,etc. 

American. One of the four main divisions of 
the human race, conqirising thrt*e iamilies, 
ocenpviiig Noith, ('entral, and Soiitlu*ni AmcTica 
respc'c tive'ly. d'ypically ri*d-skinnefl, with lank, 
black hair, n*tre.*ating foreheads, high-brulgt*d 
luxsc's, and eithe*r long 01 hroatl skulls—dolicho¬ 
cephalic or l)rachyc(*])lialic. 

Americans. The* ICnglisli spi*aking whiti* in 
habitants ol flu* Unitc'd States, mamlv ot Anglo- 
Saxon desci*nt, Si*e also LNTiN Amicricans. 

Amharns. Native's ol ('e*nlral Abyssinia, of 
Hamitu tle'scenl. 

Amorites. A branch ol the* am ie*nt bibvan 
race, of Semitic origin, inhabiting ('anaan b(*lori* 
tlu* arrival ol tlu* lsra(‘lit(*s irom Fgypt. 

Anatolian Turks. See I'urks. ‘ 

Andamanese. Natives ot Andaman Islands, 
a rai'e* Ix'longmg to tlu* Oci'amc Nt*grito lamilv, 
}K)ssibly re*])r(*si'ntmg the ])nmitive* tv])(* tiom 
which both Ne'grocs ami Papuans have* sprung. 
'riu*y exhibit the* lowc-st stage* of civilisation. 

Andis. See I.KseiinANs. 

Angles. A I'entonic race of Low* German 
stcK'k, who foimerlv mh.ihiti'd the*countr\' round 
Schle'swig, in .North (h*rniany. In the lifth 
ci'iitury they migrati'd m large* niimliers to 
Britain, and w'lth tlu* Jnt(*s and Saxons fornu'd 
tlu* stoe k of the .\nglo-Saxon or Ihighsh pc'opli*. 

Anglo-Saxons. A general name* now given to 
the ICiighsh-speakmg race's ot Jiiiglish, Scotch, 
ami e'ven Irish and Welsh de*sce*nt, who inhabit 
the* British Empire* ; 111 a wuk*f sense*, to all pe*opIe* 
ot British dese'e'iit. 

Annamese. Natives of Annam, or Cochin- 
C’hma, belonging to the I ml o-('hme.se* stoe k ol the* 
SoiitluTii Mongolic tamily ; now under F'reiic h rule*. 

Apaches. See .Athah vscaaj^ 

Appalachis. Se*e; Mitskhookan. 

Arabs, (-)iie of the* mam branches of the 
Semitic tamily, inhabiting the Arabian peninsula, 
'they are* usually divide*ii into tw'o branclu*s, the* 
bshmaehtes ot tlu* north and the Joktanides of 
the south, 'bhe latter ])robably re])re*.sent the 
oldest Arab stock, and may be of African oiigiii, 
d'he primitive Arabs were nomadic.horse-brec'elers 
and .shepherds, vt*ry w'arlike, and of line jihysieal 
development. Under Islam they reared an endur¬ 
ing religious civilisation, wdiich has had the 
gri'atest influence* on the world after Christianity. 

Arakanese. Natives of Arakan, in Lowe'r 
Burma, of Indo-Chinese stock. 

Aramaeans. One of the mam groups of the 
Semitic family, Syro-Chaldcans, who anciently 
inhabited Syria. Palestine, and the* Eiijihrates 
Valley. The modern Syrians (ey.p.) belong to it. 
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Araucanians. The cliicf Indian race of ('hili, 
possessing an ancient civilisation like those of 
I\'ru and Mexico, tliough less advanced The 
Arftucanians are probably the finest nalive race 
of the New World. They are a fierce anti warlike 
people, who liave always prestTvt'd tht'ir inde¬ 
pendence. • 

Arawaks. A group of South Atueneai*Indian 
tribes in the Cluianas, including Maypuris, 
Wapisianas, Atoiais and titht-rs. 

^rAtdiaas. A race of ancient (Ireeci*, inhabit¬ 
ing the central highlands ol the Peloponnt'siis, 
whose sechi non lioin the vvorld caused them to 
be identified with the tjuality which v\e still call 
Arcadian simplicity. 

Arecunas. See ('arius. 

Argeirtines. While natives ol the Argentine 
Republic Ill South Ainenca, mainly ol Spanish 
descent. 

^rgives. Nativt's of Argos, the most im 
})ortaiit state of Homeric (In'ece : hence a gimerit 
ttTin ttir ('irt'eks or Ifelkmes ni the Jlomeiic 
Age. Ach cans is another term similarly used. 

Armenians. Nativt's of Aniienia, the inoun 
tainous counti y round Mount Ararat, now divided 
between Russia, Persia, and I'urkr'v. I'hev 
belong to th(‘ I.'.ini.Mi stock ot the Ar\an familv, 
blended with Semitic blood, and with a stiM 
older unknown but ])robably non-Arvan ••lenient. 
'1 hey are not variike, but of cpiu k intelligence 
and sjH'cially snceesslul m commerce. 

Arnauts. See Ai hani \ns. 

Aryans. The most iinporbant family of ('nu- 
casic Man. to which <dl the chief civilisations of 
modern times belong A tall, tail-skmneil, long¬ 
headed race, whose origin is still donhtful— 
though it was probably m ('♦•ntral \sia—and who 
spread m prehistoric times over the whole ol 
hairope and parts of Asia and .\fnca. Almost all 
modern JCnropeans are ol Ar\an descent. Tlie 
family is also called l.NiK)-hbn<oi’i'.\N or I\i)o- 
Cii-RMA.NK', but these names .ir<‘ open to ohjec- 
tioiis from which the term Ai \an is fn^e. 

Ashantis. S<'e I'shi. 

Assamese. Natives ol Assam, between India 
and Burma, belonging to the lliiulu stock ot the 
Aryan lannly. 

Assinaboins. See .Sioi'an. 

Assyrians. One ol. tlu- m.im bianchesof the 
Semitic lainily. The \ssAnaiis lounded a gieat 
I'lnpirc m the northern jiart ot Mesopotamia, of 
which NiiKweh was the capital, and atterv\ard.s 
coiKjuen d the older Babylonian state (; ic) ii.c.) 
and Egypt (^>71 icc.), thus tornimg the lirst 
worhl-cmpire known to history. Wit hin a century 
.Assyria had become a Median province, and its 
people ceased to have an mdejicnilent existence. 

Athabascan or Tinncy. A group of North 
American Indian tribes, lormerly inhabiting 
Alaska and tlie g.n atest ]iart ot ( aiiada. It in¬ 
cludes the .Ajiaches, Clnppewayaiis, Ilnpas, 
Kutchins, Navapis, Taciilhs, and lhnbc]iias. 

Athenians. I'he most important race of 
ancient Greece, whose city ol .Athens was the 
earliest centre ol civilisation in the liistorical 
age of Europe. 

Australians. The aborigines of Australia, a 
brancli of the Oceanic Negro family. Their 
mimeroiis tribes jiresent a general unihnmity of 
physical and menial devclojnnent, under which 
two main types may be recognised. The earlier 
of these is probably that shown by the extinct 
Tasmanians one of the low'est races in 
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point of culture yet discovered, wlio were 
probably still m tlie earliest stage of tlie Stone 
Age. The other tvpe was pcrhajis akin to the 
Dravidians of India, or to a very h>w ('ancasic 
rare. The Australians are among tin* lowest 
ol savage races, and present many features which 
have thrown light on the manners, eiistonis and 
belieP of primitive man. 

Australians. White mhabitants of .Australia, 
mostly of .Anglo-Saxon descent. 

Austrians. Inhabitants of the Austrian (*m- 
pire, including a gitMt diversity of races. 'I'he 
name is properly ajuihed only to the (lerinan- 
speaking peo])!e, ol High-(ieiman 'I'entonic 
slock, who jireilommate m Austria proper. 

Auvergnats. Natives of Auvergne, m C'eiitral 
I'Vance. A short, sturtly, dark, round-sknlleil 
race, lormerly ivganled as typical Aryan Celts, 
l>nt possildy descended Ironi an older non-Arjan 
)ieoj)le. .Much em]iloyed in Baris as porters. 

Avars. See J.hsr.HiWS, 

Avars. A lailar tribe, belonging to tlu- I'lirki 
slock ot the Northern Mongolic lannly, who 
.ipjteaied 111 the district round tlu> Caspian >ea 
al)ont the fourth ciiituiy, and later made 
\)re(latoiv iMuls over a large pait of I'..istetn 
Eniope. '1 hey were subdued by Charlemagne, 
.ind diSiipjieared bom Instoiy 111 the ninth C( 11- 
tury. They seem to have been closely allied to 
the Hulls, whom they roseiidik-d m ph\sical 
t haracteiistics and waihke qualities, 

Awawandias. Ikiiitu Ni'groes of the Nvassa 
ji’.iteau 111 B>ntish (\ntral .\liua. 

Aymaras. A race ol South Aiiiericaii Iiidiaiis 
in Bolivia, probably related to the bit as (f/.r.) 
iint' jvrluqis tl^'ir aiKestor.s. 

Azandeh, 01 Niara-Niam. Sudanest Negroes 
ol the Welle grou}). Notoruius cannibals. 

Aztecs. '1 lie dominant Indian ract in MeMCO 
at tlie arrival ot the Sjiaiiish in\'aders. '1 hey eii 
lered the countrv a bout th • end ot the thirteenth 
rentury. and louiuled the city ol .Me.xieo ni 
Aioiiiul it they nareil a reniaikable civilisation 
and .1 ••anguniary religion. TJiey were warlike, 
letot ions and (niel, but had •! considerable 
aptitude loi the arts ol peace. Tlu ir empiie was 
tle-^lroved by ( ortes m i^Ji, and aiiiiexed to 
Sjiam. Jivery trace ol A/tec nalionajity wa^ 
siipjiif'^sed, but Iheir nanu‘ still lingers .iiuoiig 
tlie Nahuan Ill'llau^, and their blooil is mixetl 
with that c»i tae contpiertirs. Mau\ attempts 
have been made to lind an t)hl World origin lor 
Mexican culture, but they are not ion\mcmg. 

Babylonians. The Seinilie lace whu h fonndefl 
one ol Cue gre.ite^t ol ancient civilisations 
in the mil alluvial jikims ol (dialchea and on 
tlie and jjlatean oi Mi Miptttainia Their history 
is too long to suinniarise here, bill it may be 
sta1(‘d that the Semitic peoples, vaiiously known 
as Bahylomaiis, ('bald.cans, jLlamites, Medians, 
and \ssynans, invadetl and dispossessed at 
dilterent times the primitive Mongolic race of 
Akkads (f/.e.). Their earlu'st settlement seems to 
liave lu’cii at Hr ot the Chaldees, on the right 
bank of the Eiqihrates. Ikibylcm anil Ninevc'li 
were afterwards the seats ot the Babylonian and 
Assyrian powers, whilst Elamite and INIediaii 
coiupierors intervened at various times. 'J'hese 
powerful Si'mitic races made great advances 111 
ait, science, literature, religion, and social policy. 
Their first incursion, probably from Arabia, 
into the Euphrates Valley dates back to about 
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Baggaras. A ficrco and warhko racr s('ttl*‘d 
in lilt) Anglo-H^ypluiii Sudan, aiul fuinuTly 
dominant under the Malidi. 

Baghirmis. See LakI' Ciiad Group. 
Bakairi. See ('akihs. 

Bakatla, Bakwena. Bantu Negroes of 
Bechuana stock. 

Bakwiri. Bantu Negroes settl(‘tl in the ('ann'- 
roons. 

Balinese. \ Malayan irue ot the h'a'^t IimIkui 
-A rchipelago. 

Balolo. Bantu Negroes ol the MiddU ( tuieo ; 
oiu* ol the linesl negro lad s. 

Balong. Iknilu Negroes ol W iAinca 
Baltis. \ hardy I'llietan late, I’llMhifnig 
the -Mjinie \’alle\ ot the rj)j>er Indus 

Baluba, <a'Basonge. .V douiiuaut Gantu Ntgro 
race ol tlu' Ka-sai hasin in Lnuatonal \liua 
Baluchis,or Beluchis. Nativt sol liahuliiAan, 
south ol \ tghani''l.ui, ol Ir.iuian ( \i \ an) descsuit. 
\Mlh a iMitigling ot lartai (Mongole ) l>looil 
I he doiniuaut lave ol thecouutiv is the Brahui, 
ahorigiiials w'lio.iit* jirohaMs ol -Moiigohc (h'sci lit, 
allied lo the Iir.uidians {</t' ) of India ”1 he 
lir.ilmi are ot .Mongolic 1 \ |>e. short. u it h loiind 
Hat hues, hospitahle and geiu'rous I'hex aie 
the luou settled ]Hntion <il the luhahitauts 
I lie lialudiis are diielly nomads, tallei, with 
iiiori An’an iiatuies, a \\.iriik( .ind juad.itorv 
opic' 

Balunda. Ihintu Negrots ot South ( eiitial 
\lnca. oi(U])\iiig the ( ougo-/aml)i‘si di\id(, 
Bamangwato. G.iiitu Negioes ot noith Ik 
chiiaiKiland ; Khania’s s('nii-c i\ ilis.'d ])‘0|»le 
Bambaras. See Mamunow. 

Banandi. Ikintii Ni'gnx's ol c]>ish t> pe. in 
the Seiuliki loiesls. 

Bangalas. P>antu Nc-groes ol MiddU ( ongo. 
on t lie I 'hangi rn er 

Bantus. t>ne ol tiu' two suhdivi^ions of th» 
Mruan Negro lainiU'ol l.lluopu .M.m. o<.eup\- 
nig the southern hall ol the Mruaii loiitineiit. 
south o( the (anieiooiis <ind Mlurt N\an/a 
A Negro race niodilieii Iroin the Sud.mcse l\pe 
l)\ 1 lainite nillueiu es 

Banyai. Bantu Neguns. south ol the Muhlle 
Z.llllhesi 

Banyoro. Sec \\ \\^oI\’o. 

Bapedi. B.mtu Neg.rocs ot P»e( hiian.i slot k. 
Bareas. Sud.niesc Negroes uih.ihitiiig tlie 
Abs'ssiniau slopc-s, 

Barguzins. See Gukims. 

Baris. Si-eNii-iru Gkoup. 

Barolongs. Bantu Nigroesot Ifet hu.ina stoi k. 
lu'lwi'en \'r\l)urg and ^iolop(^ river -Mateking is 
their capital. 

Barotse. Bantu Negroes ol Gn cliuana stot k, 
about lieadw aters ol INlolopo i iver. 

Barres. South Vinenciin Indians m W-uc/iiela 
iiid (ftnana. 

Bases. Sudanese Ni'groes of .Abyssinian sloju's, 
a very low' negroid t\ pe. 

Bashkirs. A braiith ol the I urki sloek of the 
Xorthi*rii Mongohc laniily. I'liey are lirst nu-ii- 
tioiu'd in the tenth ceiiiury as a warlike and 
idolatrous race, noted lor their laige, rouiul, 
sliort heads, troin wliieh their name is ileTived. 
d'hoy now' inhabit tlie Oreiiberg aiitJ l\*rin 
tlLstnct.s ot l^nssKi, on the western slope.s ol the 
I’ral. Some are settled agriculturists, others 
jiastoral nomads. 

Bathttkulvmbwe. Bantu Negroe.s of Kafue 
basin in Zambesia. 
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Basimbn or Cimbebas. Aboriginal Negroes ol 
vSunth Angola ; a low Jkintu typig or frossibly 
Negrito, allied to Biishmeii. 

Basonge. See Baluha. • 

Basques. One of lh(‘ few non-.\ryan races still 
existing 111 J’-iirope, wdiere they inhabit tlie dis- 
tnefs on the I'lench and Sjianisli sides of the 
WVstery Pyreiiei-s. TJiev originally oceujuetl 
a iiiiich wider area in tins neiglibourliood, and 
|)res(‘rve thei aiieient eostiimi* an 5 language. 

I hell etlinoiogical alhmlies an* still iii di«|ni%\ 
but the best ojiiiiioii is that they repn'sent tlie 
am lent llieri.ins (f/.c.), a W'estiTii Hamitie race, 
related to the fk’ibers o| North Alnea on tlu' one 
hand and to the Piets of Scotland aiu^tlu* aiicuMit 
hish on tht‘ olluT. Prohabiv they have ociiijiied 
their pi('s<Mil home since Ni'olilhie times. 'I’Iicn 
ail mamlv .ignciilliirists, with all the rustic vir¬ 
tues, and make exielleiit soldiers and servant-. 

B&ssas. See l,ii’a Ri\N (iKdi p. • 

Basta&rds. S e (ikipi' \s 

Bastarnee. See Goins. 

Basufos. I lie most cix’jlised race ol Bantu 
Negro(‘s, of the Ifei liiiana stock, who mliabit 
lh<‘ nigged iijilaiids of B.isuloland, a Britisli 
t low 11 ( olimv. 'I'liev have long been subjected 
lo liirope.m and Chiistian inllneiiee, under 
wliicli lhe\ ha\e jiresenled the sole mstame 
ol a piiK' negro cominiinilv, which lias made 
it sell sell siippoi tmg ami appro.Miiiatelv civilised. 

I lit'\ ha\t‘ sucieiiled 111 assimilating W’c'stern 
iiilture, and their little- State which alwav^ ju'e- 
S'I N ed its mdepi*11(11-111 e against of hi'r iiati v<‘s <ind 
liod's-is a vei V lloiirislniig exainpU* of what 
the negro (an do under lavourabli* anspiu's. 

Bafanga. liantii Negroi*s ol tlu* ('ameiooiis 

Batavi. \ii am lent (u'lmaii rai e inhabiting 
the Island loriiied b\ the Meiisi* and an arm ol 
tin* Klime .Aiuestors ol the modern I)iileli. 

Bateke. Banin Negroes ol l oiigo, aboM* 
'sianles J*ool 

Batjans. Sci- 1 xdo.nksian 

Batlapi. Ikintii .Negroes ol Beclui.nia stock, 
lU'ar Vrybiirg. 

Batonga oi Batoka. Bantu Negroes ol 
/ambi*sia. Maiiicaland and 'I'ongal.iiid. 

Battaks. A jire .MaUiv rac(*i)l North Siimalra, 
prob.ibly allied lo tin* I*ol\ iiesi.ins (f/.r.). 

Balwas. .\ }i\giiiy ((/■^'■) Negrito race south 
ol (Ongo, allied lo Bushmin. 

Batwanas. Bantu Negroes ot North Bechuana- 
laiid. 

Bavarians. .\ branch ot the High German 
stock ol the reutonic family, in fkivana. 

Bayansis. Bantu Negroes,^)t Middle ('ongo, 
on Kwa Kiver Strong negro element. 

Bechuanas. \ main stuck of Bantu Negroes, 
oecupviiig w'liat is know'ii as British Bechiiana- 
laml. The name is ol Euro])ean origin, and has 
no native signiticanee as applied to the race, 
but is a eonveiiieiit general term. 

Bedawi or Bedouins. Nomadic Arabs (i/.r.) 
who mlialiit the deserts of Arabia and the 
neighbouring eoimtries, and live by .stock- 
breeding and robbery. 'I'heir breed of horses is 
world ianioiis. Th(‘y are independent, chivalrous 
and hospitable. 'J'hey correspond to the Biblical 
Islimaelites, wdiose race and cu.stoins they pre- 
.st*rve practically imchangecl. 

Bejas. A race of Eastern Hamites, of splendid 
phy.sicjue, occupying the eastern seaboard of 
Africa north of Massowah, including Bisharis, 
Hadendowa.s, and other tribes. 
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Belgae. 'I'li' nurtlin'iiinost of tlio three races 
occupyfti*^ (hiu' in ('a-sar’s time, prohulily t)f Low 
German stock, with perliaps a Celtic ehnnent. 

Belgians. I'he iiiliahitants ot Jiel^iuin, 
lormcrly tlie ' panish or Austrian Netherlands, 
of very inixe^. ori}i[m. The natives are eithiT 
Flemings of reutonic stock, or Ct ltic Wallofms 
Uj.r.). Mirif'Kd with tlu'^'e are lar^e inin 4 >t‘rs of 
(ierman, Fr' iich and J)ut li immif^rants; and 
<.onstant en'^sm^ ol hlood 1 ,s P ndecl to produce 
a 4'ul]f Lei} lan type out oi all thes<‘ jhutuatin«» 
elements J'hey are anion.{> the most patumt 
and ]iro(liieiive ol a^^rieultiirists, mostly small 
})ro])iletors ; and the\ jiossess llowiishiii” 
manufactures and a rich commerce through tlie 
threat port c)f Antwerp 

Beluchis. S(‘<' I.\i r< Ills 

Bengalis. 1 he imiiontA’ ol tlu' natlv•■^ of 
Jk'iitfal Ix'Ioiif^ to th(' Hindu spuk ol the Ai\aii 
ta’^iiK', ^^hlch v.as ]irol.)al»l\ tin hrst todexelop 
a triK' ei\ih^.'tioii .iiul a ,e.reat liti^iatiin' (in the 
riiu K'lit Saiisi'i'it ton};ue)- I he 1\jiieal Ik'n^^ah 
is (|uu'k witteil, x'lTNatile, .iiid smxesslul in the 
art->ol pea 'e, but not \xarhke--thou^h the native 
Ml my ol the old I'.ast Induin ('omp.inv \Nas 
lai(jel\ leumted Irom I»en<4a!. 1 h<- lieii^iali 

Ik'ibu, ol the piolessioii.il or iov\er olluial (lass, 
is well Uiioxx n 

Beluchis. S 11 \J r( ills. 

Benin, "st't* Nk.I’UIx.n Gkotp. 

Berbers. A Western Ibimitic lace 0((uj)v- 
iiin the Atlas Monntanis and the Northern 
S.diaia^ ot pudatoi’v and warlike h.duts. 1 lie\ 
.ire known m Mj^ena as l\al)\l(>s, and in Sahaia 
as 'riiare'_;s. L.n^eb’ daiU-haned and swarthy, 
with ])romment nosrs, tlu \ lu^loii^ to tlu' 
Melanochroid biriiuhol Camasu M.in. ddiey 
loiiespond to th“ ancient Xumidians 

Betsimisarakas. t )ne ot the thnu* main 
divisions ol the M.d.i^.'isv, or Malavo Mru.in 
r.ue which iiihaluts .\lada<;.isc<ir. 'I h'W occiijiy 
the ('ast ci'.tsl. 

Bhils. I ’nniilive and still wild non-Arxnn 
inhabitants ot ( eiitial India, ol Kolaruiii 
lamilv ((/.(' ). 

Bisharis. S« <* Pa / as 

Blackfoot Indians. See \r (a^.vori \n. 

Boeotians. A braneli ol the /loili.m race in 
ancu'nt (beecc. '1 he H(i*otians were .supposes! to 
be jx’C’.iliarU dtdl. and were the txjiical rustic 
(lowns of Greek hteratuie. 

Boers. White iiih.ibilaiits of ('ajx* ('oiony, 
the jiansvaal, and the Oran/^e Fiver ( olonv. 
mainlv of Dutch descent, with a F’n'iich Hiij^ue- 
not eUineiit and a spnnkhiif^ of Nej^ro blood. 
I'lif y weie the original cohmists ot South Alnea, 
which they entered in Hiqj A race ol fariiiers 
(Doer is derived from the J)uteh boor, |)ea.sant), 
they also proved themselves to be liardy pioneers 
and admirable, though not at all romantic, 
lighters, ]('arning in long native wars the arts of 
strategy, which they exercised so well against 
the Knghsh in the South .Alncan War ol jS(^(> 
11)02. They have now accepted the ICiighsh 
rule, and promise to be among our most nourish¬ 
ing African subjects 

Bohemians. See rzEcii. 

Bolivians. Wliite natives of Bolivia in South 
America, ot Spanish descent, with a considerable 
admixture of Indian blood. 

Bongos. See Nilitic Group. 

Botoeudos. South American Indians on 
eastern seaboard of Brazil. 


Brahui. See IUluchis. 

Brazilians. White natives ot Brazil, mainly of 
Portuguese descent, but with a considerable 
admixture, in many districts, oi Indian and 
negro blood. 

Bretons. Natives ot Brittany, descended from 
a short, round headed, dark race, generally 
called ('eltic, hut jicrhaps iire-.Arvan. 

Brihris. South Anu*rican Indians of t'osta 
Rica. 

Britons. (0 I'he ancient Britons were a 
( eltic race, whost* remnants art* still to be found 
ill the Welsh {(/.i’.). I hey attained a consider- 
abl(‘ degrt e ol civilisation under the Koniaii coii- 
(pierors, and adoptc'd rhnsti.inity "I'he Anglo- 
Saxon comiiiest ol Britain drove most ot them 
batk into Wales, t'ornwall, am’ otluT outlying 
]*oitions of the island, whilst th(“ oniainder 
cillu'r deslroved or .issiniil.ited. (2) In 
the wuh iiKxleni sense, Ih'itons are the white 
citizens oi lh(“ Ihitisli Ibiipire. 

Bugis or Buginese. Nkilivc's of Boni in 
( rlcbes ; .1 jinmilive Alal.iy rai e. 

Bulslas. S(‘(‘ Lake tiiAD Group. 

Bulgnrs. A branch ot tin* Finns {q.r ), wlic. 
were oTiginally scttliul on the banks of the Volga. 
In the sixth century thev crossed tlu' Danube 
and eomiuered the iiKxlern Bulgaria, then 
occn])ied bv thi‘ S’.• conic Slovenians (r/.e.). 
A s])ee<!v lusion tool. pl.iC(‘ between the Slove- 
ni.ins and 1 lu'Jbilgai s, w ho ai!o])t(’d Hie language 
and customs ol the lormiT, and ros(’ to greatness 
as a SI.iv ])Ower. In the ninth and timth centuries 
they rul<‘d tlu* gi eater part ol the Balkan 
Peninsula, and vs aired succi'sstullv with the 
Byzantine i'.iftjiiri , winch, however, subjected 
them in lou) uiulri Ikisil II., “ the slavt'i’ ol Hu' 
Bulgarians.” Lat(T they jiassed und(‘i the 
'I urkish ink', and ceased to liave an indejH'iident 
national exisleiui* dowai to the iiiiieteeiith 
century. 

Bulgarians. Inhabitants of tlu' modern 
Balkan slate of Ihilgana, di'scciuled from the 
Bulgais (</('.) with consKkT.ible admixtures ol 
(a*(-i‘k and 'I'urkish blood. 

Bulloms. See Temne (iRour. 

Burgundians. An ancient people of Teutonic 
i.uo (High Carman), who were originally settled 
betwec'ii the Oder and Vistula. In the lilth 
ci'iitiirv thev invaded Gaul, where they formed 
the lirst kingdom ot Jiurgundy, between the 
.Aar and the Rhone. 'IluTe wcri' many later 
Burgundian kingdoms and duchies, of which the 
last and most famous was that of ('hailes the 
Bold, annexed to ITance m 1477. 'J'he Burgun¬ 
dians .ire now French subjects, but still sliow’ 
traces of their Teutonic origin. 

Buriats. Tlie W’estern or Siberian branch of 
the Mongol stock of thc^ Northern Mongolic 
family. I'hey occupy the vicinity of Lake 
Baikal Ihe majority are nomad pastors, but 
.some have taken to agriculture. A peace-loving, 
but lazy and drunken people; they include 
various tiibt's, such as the Bargiizins, Selengese, 
ldine.se, Kudaras and Olkhonese. 

Burmese, or Burmans. A short-statiircd, 
thick-set and flat-featured people, approaching 
tlie Cliiiiese type, the principal race ot the Indo- 
Chinese stock ol the Southern Mongolic family. 
They inhabit Burma—now* a British possession— 
and are excitable, turbulent, and given to 
dacoity, or highway robbery. They make good 
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farmers and shopkeepers, but arc not warlike 
or methodical. 

Burus. See Indonksians. 

Bushmen. A nomadic Ne^ro race of South 
Africa, who stand at the lovvi'st sta«;e ol human 
culture. They are ])robal)ly the aborigines ot 
South Africa, where they have lx‘en dis])ossessed 
by Hottentots and Bantus from the north. 
They are thin and wirv, of small stature, not 
unlike the Hottentots m eokair and leatures. 
'riiey live by huntin,^. and ])Ossess a ninoiis 
mytholo{j;y. Their artistic ])ow(‘rs. eom]^arai'le 
to those of Pal.i'ohthic Man, are shown in tlu* 
remarkabh roek-ilrawm^s on tlie walls ol iheir 
caves 

Calchaquis. South Aim man liidiaii'*, in 
Idat(’ River dislm I. 

Cambojans. Nal ives of (. ambod'a, Moiil'oIohI 
approaching; (’.intasu tvj>i‘ 

Canaaniies. ( )iu‘ol t hr-main bianclu's of Iht- 
^'I'eat Semitic lanijlv. inhabiting.' I*ales(me and 
file M,iniilanian sia (oasl ni ancient liinc',, 
iiiclndin;; Jews, IMneinciaim. ( art Im” in unis, 
Moabites, .Aniontes, Idnina.iiis ami l^hihstmes 
{</.!' ). A lieice and warlike j>«*oj)Ie, with a 
remarkable };eiiins lor rehf^ion, wlm h hasore.itly 
mtliuMK <-d the modern world 

Canadiaas. White nativi's of Can.nla, of 
mixeil Id'ench and An,i;lo-Sa\()n descent. 

Caribs. South American Indians, toriiieily 
occnjivuiL; the We-it Indian Islands, and now tin* 
shores ol the ('anbbean Sea, imhidiiif; Macnsi, 
Ikikain, Akaw.ii, \recuna, and Riicnvenne 
tribes 'rhe\’ are stroni;!v bnilt, warlike and 
liei’ce, blit honourable. I'he term cannil»al is 
supposed to be a rorriijition their n.ime 
based on tlieir habits. 

Cartbaginians. Natives ol om* of the f^reat 
empires ol the am lent world, whuh w.is toiinded 
at Carthti'.M' near the modern Jh/.erta, bv 
Pluvnician colonists m the ninth ceiitnrv H( , 
and was destroyed by Rome in i 4t> f-u ( artha^e 
was tin* ^reat ri\al ol Rome as a .Mediti'rram an 
power. Its inhabitants beloiu’.ed to the Can.i.mite 
stock ol the S(*mitu family, and were a nation 
nt tr.idi'r'., cruel and gloomy in tempt'rament, 
worslnjipc'rs ot Moloch with human sacrilues. 

1 hon;;h m Ilannilial they jnodneed one of the 
^reatevit ol generals, they were not warlike, ami 
trusted chielly to mercenaries, wheielore they tell. 

Catalans. .N'.itives of North-east bjiain, iiiostly 
oi (iothic descent, and still distinct Irom other 
Spaniards m l.in,i;ua;4:e and costuim*. Honest and 
eiiti'i-prisiii};, turbulent, ami intensely devoli‘d to 
liberty. 

Caucasians. One of the l.miilies of ('ancasic 
Man, mh.ibilmi; tin* mountainous region of tlu* 
('aiieasus, ami divided into southern,western, ami 
('astern br.im Ims |seo C.eokoians, Ci kcassians, 
Chechen/es, LEs(;niANsj. They mchide a j;reat 
number ot tblleieiit tribes, who seciii' to have 
settled there from tin* ('arliest historical times. 
Some of thes(', the Meiaiiochroid highlanders, 
likt* the (ii*()r}.;ians, ( ireassians, and Tesphiaiis, 
]>resent an almost ideal standard of physical 
beauty, whilst others are sipiat and unj'ainly. 
Some* etlmolof^ists s(‘e m the Caucasus the 
primitive home of the .Aryan iamily, Irom whom 
the C'aiicasians would, on thi.s vu'w, lx* an off¬ 
shoot. The Ossets (t/.c.) are certainly Aryan. 
'J'he Caucasians are very warlike, and strii»glt*d 
till quite recently with success again.st the 
Russian domination. 
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Caueasic. One of the four great divisions of 
the hiinian race. Type, white-skinned, arpiarc*- 
jawed (orthognathous), skull b(‘tw('en broad and 
long (mesoeephalic), liair soft, straight, or wa>4v * 
111 intelligence, enterprise*, and civilisation, much 
superior to other divisions. 

Gayugas. St'i* iKoyi'oi an. 

Celts. Sei* JvEETS. 

Cbalikars. A branch of jLasieiii ^Mongols, 
settled on tlu* south-east boundary of the J)r*M'rt 
of (lol)i. ^ 

Cbaldaeans. S(*(* If mivi.oni\ns. ^ 

Chamorros. Abr.riguies ol the Ladrom* 
Islands, ^so named Irom t heir tliii v ish proj>.*nsi- 
tu s. A br.mch of the Oec.mu iMoimohe teniily, 
])i(>l)abl\ .dlicd to tlu* h'ormosaiis (</.?.). 

Cbancas. Sec Ini \s. 

Cbaudors. A nomad tribe inhabiting tlii* 
steppes e.ist ol Hie t\'is])ian and south ol 1h • 

O'vlls. See I'liKKoM \\s. 

Chapogirs. See 'I r\(.rsi<;s. 

Charruas. An extim t i.it e of South \im‘ni'an 
liidi.iiis in Sontli Dra/al, jx-euliar lor their 
extn'inely blai k tolonr with lank hair. 

Cbechenzcs. Abramh ol the ICasteni stock 
ol the Caucasian lainilv, nihabilmg the northt'rn 
slope's ol the lae-itern Caucasus. I heir (hiel 
trilx's are Ingusliis, Kishis, and Tnshis. 

Cberemisses. See 1'inns. 

Cbcrokees. A bra re and warlike tribe of 
No th Aim'ruan Tmliaiis. St*i‘ 1 i-umu’oi \n. 

Cheyennes. S(*e \i c.oNyu'i\ n. 

Cbibchas. South American Indians of Bogota. 

Cbicbimecs. S(*« Nahitxns. 

Cbickasaws. Set* Mi'skiiooe\ns. 

Chilians. While native's ot Chih, of Spanisli 
desK'iit, v\ith a mixtnie ol Aranc.mian Indi.in 
blood. 

Chinese, (hie ol tlu* most mimerons rac<*s (>f 
the world, inhabiting the ( him*se l-'in])ire. Tlu'\- 
an* a stock of the Soutlurii .Mongolu. l.nnilv, and 
it IS thought by some ethnologists that they ar'* 
d(‘s( (*nd(*d Irom the Mongolie Akkads {t/.r.) ot 
.Meso])otamia. j'hore is a remarkabh* uniformity 
m tlu* physic.d tv])e ])reseiited lyy tlu* Chinese m 
all (Inn.itt's and i nvironmeiits ; they art* the 
most homogeiit'ons of great jieojiles I'liey are 
yt'llow-skmiu'd, short m stature, with obliquely 
*.et eye's, high cheek-bemes, long skulls, and broad 
tact's, with slight ])rogiiathism. They possi'ss 
an ancu'iil ami highly organised civilisation, 
which IS charactt'iist'd by its conservatism ami 
slow'iiess to accept new leleas—so ditfereiit in this 
from the Japanese. The ('hinese an* naturally 
trugal, industrious, anel pa'^ieiit ; they are 
excellent agnciiltiirists, and very gregarious ; 
they dt'sjnse war, but makt* t'xeellent soldiers 
when drilled by I'hirope'ans or Japanese*. They 
are ('uimently literary, and have a high systeiii 
of morality. The-re are inaiiv local varieties, 
such as the Bunt is of the Canton districts, the 
Hakkas of Swalow, Itu* Hoklas of Fohki-en, the* 
Diingaiis {{j.n ), which need not be farther 
particularised. 

Chinooks. A nearly extinct tribe of North 
American Indians on the* ('olumbia River, on 
whose* language* is lirised the ('hinook jargon, or 
traders’ Lingua Franca of British C.olumbia. 

Cbins. See Singphos. 

Cbippew&ynns. See Athaua.scan. 

Cbiquitos. South Ame rican Indians of Upper 
Paraguay basin. 
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Chiniguanos. South American Indians of 

Bolivia. 

^hitralis. Natives of Chitral, in the Hindu 
Khush, rough, hardy hillmcn, closely allied to 
the Kafirs {q.v.) of Kafiristan. 

Chocos. V tribe of South American Indians 
of Matto Grosso. 

Chokfaws. See Mtjskiiookav. • 

Choatals. Central Ann rican Indians of 

Nicaragua. , 

*Chols. ‘’ce '\Taya-(U’i me. 

Chorassi'S. See Kalmuks. 

Chorotegans. ('eiitral Aniencaii Indians of 
Nicaragua. 

Chukchis* A NortlKTii iMongolic race of 

North-e.ist Sibern. clos(‘ly akin to f h(‘.\nuTican 
Eskimo in hiitures and customs. They are ol 
high character and very imM ])endent, luit .it a 
lo^v stage of ei\ ilisation, and live bv reimh-cr- 
bieedmg and hunting. A branch of tin* Chuk¬ 
chis. differing mainly in language, is known as 
the Koryaks. 

Chuachos. South Anieru an Imlians on tribu¬ 
taries of B« ni River in Peru. 

Cimbebas. See I Iasi mux 

Circassians, oi Tcherkesses. \ raei' of ('au- 
casian inonntaiuei'rs, forinerlv inhabiting th<‘ 
Black Sea coast bcdw^eeii Anajvi and Pit/unta, 
of high ])hvsical type, who inaintauu'd an 
unavailing struggle' against Russiu till iMO|, 
wlu'U thi'ir subiugatioii was followvd by a whole¬ 
sale emigration of the Circassi.m tribes to the 
'J'urkisli Ixmpire. \llied to them arc* the 
.'\bkhasians luid Kabards {q.r.). 

Colombians, ^^'hl1e natixes of C'olombia, in 
Central \nieiica, mostly ol Spanish descc'iit, 
W'ltli an admixtuie of Indian and lu'gio blood. 

Comanches. Sec* Siiosiion r an. 

Conibos. South American Indians c)f lA-rii. 

Copts, ('hnstian desceiid<ints ol the ancient 
Egyjitians (q.r.). of middle stature, slender hmbs, 
and pale eomplevioii, who inhabit Itgx pt, and 
preserve the language and customs ot the last 
]H’riod ol aneieiit ligyjitian civilisation. Tlu'y 
are essentially townsmen, cK’i'ks, or artisans. 

Coras. Sc'e r>i’Al ,\—i’iM.x. 

Cornish. A race of Brytlionic' or P Celts, 
akin to Welsh and Bretons, inhabiting ('oniwall 
in earlier times ; now absorbed in h'ngh'-h stock. 
Their language became extinct m seventec'iith 
or eightc'enth century. The crossing ol the 
(‘ornish ('elts with Anglo-Saxons iias given birth 
to a singularly line race ot haidv tishi'inieii and 
miners. 

Corsicans. *L'he aborigines ol Corsica wc're 
probably a Western Hamitic. race, allied to the 
J^igiinans {q.v.). 'I'iu'y were followi'd bv Ionian 
invaders, and in turn by ('arthaginian Roman, 
Vandal. Him, Gotliic, .Saracenic, and Italian 
concpierors, each of vxhom has added .something 
to the mixture of blood in the modern ('orsicans, 
a turbulent, lawle.ss, and warlike race (iicnv 
belonging to France), whose greatc'st .son was 
Na])oleon. 

Costa Ricans. White natives of Costa Rica, 
ill Central America, mostly of juire Spanish 
cl esc CM! t. 

Crees. Sc'e ALc;oNyui\N. 

Creek Indians. See Muskmooe x.v. 

Creoles. Persons born in ]iast or jiic'Sent 
French, Sjuinisfi, or Portuguese colonies, of pure 
European descent. 

Cretans, An ancient race of prehistoric 


culture fsee Mycen.!-ans] ; in modern times 
chiefly Greek, mixed with 'I'urk. 

Croats. Inhabitants of C roatia, now' mainly of 
Slavonic race, mingled with an earlier short, 
dark race of non-Aryan descent. One of the 
motlc'y races of the Austrian Empire. They arc 
warlike, turbulent, and eager fot mdcpendeiicc. 

Cro-Magnon. A prehistoric race settled in 
the Vezere district of France, whicli may be 
take'll as the jininitive type of C'aucasic Mliii. It 
IS only' known by' a few skulls and other relics, 
and probably dates baek to the filacial Period, c 

Crow Indians. See Siouan. 

Cymry. See Wei.sii. 

Czechs, or Bohemians. 'J'he most w'csferly 
branc'h ol the Slavonic stock of tlw' Aryan 
family, lunv occiijiymg Bohemia, Moravia, and 
other parts of Austria. I hev are closc'ly .dlu'd 
to tlu' SlcA'aks ol I Inugary . Thc'V migratc'd from 
f hc' I 'pp('r Vistula district to tlu' modern lioheniia 
in the tilth eeuturyx Bong an indc-pendent 
kingdom, and a bulwark ot C'liristendom ag.imst 
tlu'd iirks, Bohemia jxissed to Austria m 15^6. 
I hiring the last cx'ntni y thcTe has b(*en a great 
rec'.rndescence of the Oc'c li nationality ami 
language. 'Phe C zechs as a race are v-ry musical 
and artistic. 

Daflns. A Tibetan race inhabiting the 
northern border of As'.i n. 

Dnhomnns. .St'c E'\ e. 

Dakotas. Sta* Siotan. 

Dalmatians. \ Southern Slavonic race, crossc'd 
w ith (iotlne blood. A line race of hardy si'anieii, 
tlu y inanni'd the \ eiu turn fh'i'ts, but now bi'long 
to Austria, ^ 

Damaras, or Hau-Khoin. S 'c Hkreros. 

Danakils, or Afars. An J'^-isti'rn llainitic 
rati' settled m tlu* vicinity of Obork, between 
Abyssmi.i and tlu* Rial Si'a. 'Phey’ are nomad 
pastors and tisliennen, well-built, and slender. 

Danes. Natives of Denmark, belonging to 
the Scandinavian stuck ol tlie Aryan laniily. 
Deiiinark was originally inhabited bv tlu* Angles, 
Saxons, and Jutes, who colouised England. On 
their departure, tin* Danes Irom Zealand si'ttli'd 
oil the descTfiai lauds, and then* ri'anal the 
kiiigdoin which still exists. The early' Danes 
wiTc brave warriors and skilled st'ameii, who for 
a tune ruled Saxon I'ngland under Panute. 
'1 lu'ir descendants, ol comparativelv imri' blood, 
jireserve these characteristics, and arc* also 
industrious agnciiltuiists. 

D&rds. A vxarlike and haidy' race of Aiyan 
destent, iuhahituig the inountauums country 
aiound Gilgit, m North-west India, of whom 
the llunza.s and Nagars are tlie chief tnbe.s. 

Dargos. St'c Efsc.htans. 

Delawares. A North American Indian race 
with whom William Pi'iin dealt 111 the 17111 
century: now'tairly civilised. Sec ALGONyiiiAN. 

Didos. Si'c Lesomians. 

Dinkas. See Nnrric CBunip. 

Dogras. An Aryan raci* in the Punjab, 
hetw'een the C'hmab and the Ravi, who contribute 
excellent soldn'r.s to the British Native Army'. 

Dorians. Si't' Hei.i.isnes. 

Dravtdas, or Dravidians. Iiidigeiions non- 
Aryan inhabitants of Soutli India, including 
the 'Pelmgas or Telugii of the Nizam’s Dominions, 
the TaniiPs ot Karnatic and Ceylon, the Kanarese 
ol Mysore, the Malay’^alim of Malabar Coast, 
those w'iId hunters the Gonds of Vindhya Hills, 
the Sinhalese of Ceylon, and perhaps the Veddahs 
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(7.7*.). A Mongoloid race originally, which has 
been assimilated to the Caucasic type by long 
intermixture of blood. 

Druses. A brave, handsome and industrious 
white race, who have been setthxl m the Li'banon 
district of Syria tor at least Hoo years, and 
owe their unity to the possession ol .1 special 
religion, d'lu ir origin is uncertain, but tlu'v 
are probably of a mixed stock, to which Arabs, 
Kurds, and Persians have all contribut(*d. 
They ari* fair-haired and of Iiglit coinplt'Xion. 
They are very wjirliki-, havi* always preserved 
their indepi-ndiMue against the 'lurks, and are 
the invetiTate enemies ot the Maronites hj.v.). 

Dungans. Soutln'in Mongolic inhabitants of 
Zungaria, between lian-Shan and Altai. Allied 
to CliuK'se 

Durb&ts. Se(‘ I\ \i mi’ks, 

Duranis. Sre Aioii\ns. 

Dyaks. J lu aborigines of P>orneo, piobably 
akin to the M.il.i\s {<(.('.), whom they n'scmble 
j)hysica1!v. though ot gu'.iter avtaagc' stature. 
'J'hey are active and warlike, and tornuTly in¬ 
dulged in the ]ira('tic(' of head-liunting. now 
dying out. Tin* Sea-l)\nks wj'H' bold and 
inv('terate ]nrates. 'I'hey poss(‘ss a consider¬ 
able degree ot indigenous civilisation, and their 
moral cliaracti'r is vert' tiius 

Easter Islanders. (i) See Poi vni sr \ns. 
(2) i'.aster Island once ]iossessed an older 
race of inhabitants, now extinct, wlio have kdt 
very nmiarkable traces 111 the shnp<‘ol numerous 
colo.ssal statues, tlini-li])ped and disdamlul. 
standing on platforms ol ('vclojiean masonrv, 
as W(‘ll as many stone houses with thick walls, 
painted on the inside. iSothing ifirther is known 
ol their race' or history. 

Ecuadorians. White natives ot Ecuador, in 
Sontli America, of Spanish descent ; iiotisJ lor 
their laziness and ])olitical instability. 

Edomites. See ii)i'Mn.,ANS. 

Egbas. See Yokuuas. 

Egyptians. (i)The ancient inhabitants of 
I'gyjn - known to them ns Klunn, the Ihbhcal 
Mizraim—who risired one of the oldt'st and most 
important civiliseil states ol the ancient woild. 
'I'he aborigines of ICgypt w’cre a]>]ijirently a 
I’akrolithic branch ot Idhioinc ISfaii, allied to tli<‘ 
modern Ihishmeii. 'riiey w(Te dispossessed and 
practically ('xtermmated, jirobably about 7 (kk> 
n.c., by a slendei, fair skinned race ot h'uropiMii 
type, belcingmg to the Ilamitic tamily, and 
resembling the modern lierbers (q.v.) 111 many 
n'sjiects. 'These were probablv the same as the 
ancient Libyans {q.v.). I.ater this lace was 
modified by the mtrodiu tioii of a Semitic element, 
]iartly trom Syria, jiartly from the Plurmciaii 
conquerors who louiided dynastic rule in T'gvpt 
under Meiies, between t;o()o and 4000 n.c . 
'1 heir later history is written on their iniperisli- 
able niomimeiits, and need not be summarised 
here. In later turn's the Icgyptian racial type 
was modified by (ireek and Koman intliK’iice. 
The ancient Egyptmiis were highly skilled in 
agriculture and engineering, warlike but not 
aggressive, and with a highly developed literature 
and religion. (2) 'The modern Egyptians are 
partly descended from the ancient ICgyptians, 
whose racial type as reiiresented on the monu¬ 
ments is still to be found in }nirity, mingled with 
iieclouin Arabs, 'J'urks, Syrians, and othcT 
races. See Copts and Eki.lahin. 

English. Natives of Ihigland ; u.sed in a 
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wider sensi' as e{|nivalcnt to citizens^ of the 
British Empire [see TiRiTONs, Am^lo-Saxons). 

1 h(' English people are a Low German branch 
ol the Teutonic stock of the Aryan family, ^ith 
a faint Celtic ek'inent derived from the jirimi- 
tive Britons, a strong Scandinavian element 
esjfecially in tin* north-east), derived Irorn the 
invadiAig Banes and Norsi'inen m the ninth 
to (‘k'venth centuries, and a considerable Norman 
element—Norse modiheil by TYimcli culture. 
'The tyincal ICnglishman is w hili'-skinn^l Jff.id 
lair-haired, belonging to the Xanthot hroi, but 
then* are maiiv deviations due to modifying 
influen»es. The lace is eminently warliki' ami 
aggressive, and makes the mo!*! successful 
ti'lonisers knowm to tlu' \»’orkl. 

Erie Indians. See Ikoohuian. 

Erse. S(‘(' Ikisii. 

Eshi-Kongo. X semi civilised rnc(' of Bantu 
Negnx's, belonging to the ancient Kongo b.nijitn', 
now I’oitugiiesc We-t \tnta. 

Eskimos, or Innuits. An Arctic aboriginal 
race, now inhabiting Greenland and tin' nortln'in 
coasts of the American contiin'iit. 'Tlu'V arc' 
nomadic, live by hunting and lishmg, and are 
inurc'd to c'xtremes ot cokl. 'riic'v <ire verv 
broad-headc'd, tat, and ot short st.ituii', with 
Hat cpiasi-Mongolie feature's. 'J hey scs'iii to 
occupN a ])Iact' midway bi'twec'ii tin' Noith 
Ann-iuan Indian and tlu' Mongolu tv]>e, and 
thc'ie is some reason to siqipose* that tlie\ 
rc'pre'se'iit .a ])rehisloric Mongoloid incursion tiom 
NentluTu Asia, or pe'rluqis from Indo-Malav-ia 

Esthoninns. A brain h of Baltic Idniis {q.v) 
settk'd III Esthonia, and possc'ssmg an amieiit 
ballad lite'iature and m\tlioli)gv. 

Ethiopians. \n amn'iit Be'rbe'r ti ibc', sfttk'd 
in T'gvpt at k-ast »oe > years ago.now 1 epi c'se'iited 
by the- l.iir Be-rbers ot Mauritania, llomei calk’d 
them “ blaiuc’k'ss,” bei'ause he knew so littk' 
about tln in See' Nttiu\\ s. 

Ethiopic. One' ol the’ four great divisions ot 
till' human race', ocLiqning Africa, .Australia, 
.ind many iskiini‘> ot tlu’ I'iastc'rn Ocean. Its 
membc'is aie* typically blae k-skmne‘d .iinl woolly 
liairc'd, with |)io)e'etmg jaws and broael skulls. 

Etruscans. An ancu'ut Italian pe'ople, in¬ 
habiting TTiuria m North Italy in prc'-Eoman 
time's. I hev prob.ibly consisted ot an aboriginal 
Pelasgian {q v ) rae-c-, modilic'd by a dominant 
race' ot invaders, who may Iiave be'c'n of Mongolit 
t\pe, or jie'ihajis akin to the llittites {(f.v.). 
'rile' I’trn'.eans may bt' classe.'d as Ilamitic. 
'They had a distinctive civilisation, and made' 
grc'at progic'ss m art, ol whic*ti many rnommients 
re'inani. 'Ibc' T!trnscan conle'de.'ration, of which 
A'cn was the chief city, long warred with tin* 
rising power ol Rome*, under whose dominion it 
lell ill tlu* foiirtb century n r. I'amilic’s of un- 
doiibti'd l''tniscan desce'iit Hii' still toimel m 
North Italy. 

Europeans. Nalivesof Jcurope', niainlj ,\ryan. 

Ewe. .A gionj) ot Sndani'se'• Ne-gro tribes of 
Ciiiiiiea ('oast. J'lu' bc'st known are* the Daho- 
nians. or native's of tlu- am lent kingdom ot 
Dahoim'v, on the Slave* Coast. Ot small stature, 
bill lobust and warlike*, they are noted fcir the*ir 
grc'at liiiman sacnlice's and their employme'ut of 
female warriors or '* Amazons.” Now under 
French rule. The* Togos an* also an Ewe tribe. 

Fans. A race* of pow'eTtii!' ami aggre.ssivi' 
warriors, who intruded into Gaboon-C^gowav 
district about the middle of the nineteenth 
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century ; possibly related to Azandeh or Fulahs 
iqv.). Cannibals, but otherwise ol higher 
intellect and morality than the avcTa^c Negro, 
from whom they diffcT in' physical type. 

Fantis. See Tsni. 

Fellahin. The labouring jioasantry of modern 
h'gyiit, industrious but not warlike, descendants 
of ancKuit Fgyptians, with a mixture of Syrian 
and Arab blood. 

Felup. A group of Sudanese Negro tribes on 
Casamanza and ('acheo estuaries. 

Fertits. S(‘(* Nfi.ttk’ (iKoop. 

Fijians. Natives of F'ji, belonging to the 
Melanesian stock of the OLcanic Negro family- 
h'ormerly ferocious cannibals, they are now 
civilised. 

Filipinos. Sec* I’lin iptmnks. 

Fingus, or Ama-Fingu. Hantu Negroes of 
th(‘ Kafir division in Soiith-(‘ast A Inca, O'garded 
by Zulus and Aiiia-Xosa as an inferior race. 

Finno-Ugrian. A sfock of the Northern 
Mongolic family, including (i) Ugrian or Siberian 
l*'inns, of which the chief races me Soyots. 
Odvaks, S.inioY(‘(les, X’ogiils, Permian h’liins, 
Sirvaniaiis, and Magvars {(j.v.) ; (2I European 
J^'mns, divided into. (<7) \'olga T'lnns, (/>) Baltic 
I'liins 

Finns. The I'lniis piojnT are th(* inhabitants 
ol Jonland, between Russia and Norway. Th(‘v 
a:(' a Northern Mongolic race, of Finno-l'grian 
stock, who are supposed to have originated 
beside the head waters of th(‘ ^'enlsel River. 
They enlert'd l^'mland about tin* end of the 
seventh century and established themselves 
tlu'n*, iK'ing afterw'ards annexc’d. first by Swethm 
and then by Russia, 'l lu'y are a sjrong, liartly 
lace, wdio make excellent seamen, with round 
f<u'(‘s, fair hair aiul blue eyes. '1 hey are lionest, 
highly moral and religious, and possess a re¬ 
markable ballad and folk-tale literature, of 
which the Kalevala is tlu' duel <*xam])Ie. The 
Baltic Finns of allied tai'e iiiclude JCsthonians, 
Kar(‘lians, Lapps. Livonians and Tavastians 
{q.i'.). The Volga Finns are another branch of 
tile same ])eo]ile, whost' chief tribe w'as the 
ancient Bulgars (q.v.). '1 he Mordvins and Cliere- 

misses, still settled on tin* banks of the Volga in 
small communities, belong to the same race. 

FUthead or SalisK Indians. A mixed race* 
of North American Indians, in British (.'olunibia 
and Montana 

Flemings, or Flemish. The inhabitants of 
Flanders, now divided between Ik-lgiiim and 
Holland, desceiideil from Belgic tribes .settled 
there in t'.esar's time. They are a Low’German 
branch ol the Teutonic stock. They are an 
industrious and hom'st, th nigh phlegmatic, 
peo]>le, who played a great })art in Tiiedneval 
commerce. 

Formosans. Natives of h'ormosa, of mixed 
Malayan and Negrito descent. They were 
divided into thrive classi's by the Chinese in¬ 
vaders ; the PepohvNan, civilised agriculturists, 
under ('hinese rule ; Sekluvan, settled tribes 
who acknowledged ('hinese rule ; and Chmhwan, 
the wild sav’agc* trib ‘s of the mountains, wlio 
w^aged unct*asing weir against the invaders. 
The island has now jiasseil under Japanese 
dominion. The Formosans 111 geiuT.d approxi¬ 
mate to the Malay type, but are more sturdily 
built. 

Fox Indians. Sec Al(,onqutan. 

Franks. A c<mfcderdtion of Germanic tribes, 
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dwelling on the Middle and Lower Rhine in the 
third century. They belonged to the* High 
German branch of the 'reutonic .stock. In the 
tlnrd and fourth centuries they began to invarJe 
(iaul, w'here they established a Frankish kingdom 
undc'r Clovis (4S1-511), who adopted Christianity. 
This, later developed into the modern State of 
France. The Franks were a brave and stalwart 
race of dl’arriors, with blue eyes and long flowing 
hair, vvell-built and large-limbc'd. They w’cre a 
nation of democratic fighting men, who pragtise^l 
agriculture in the intervals of war. 

French. The inhabitants of modern France, 
a race of mixed origin. Among their ancestors 
are the Celtic Gauls, the 'J'eutonic Jielgae and 
Franks, the llamitic Iberians, the Romans, 
and the Scandinavian Normans {q.v.). They 
are jwobably tlie (jiiickest-w'itted anti most in- 
t(‘lligeiit race of modiTn Europe. Extremely 
warlike and aggn^ssivo 111 earlier days, they aT*y 
HOW’ displaying greater devotion to the arts of 
leace. especially agriculture. Pans lias long 
>een the chiei centre of ideas in Europe. 

Frisians. A Jeutonic nic(‘ of Low (Jerman 
stock, living between Scheldt and Weser in 
Roman times, now”^ belonging to the Nether- 
laiuls. 

Fuegians. Natives t)f Tierra dt'l Euego in 
South AnuTica, savagt's of u very low’ physical 
and mental tvpe. 

Fulahs. A warlike ami jiretlatoi’y race of 
Saharan Ilamites, formerly occupying small 
communities througlioul the West and Cijntr.il 
Sudan, who over-ran th(‘ native llausn States 
about iSoo-iiS 10, anil founded tile empire of 
Sokoto. 

Furs. See Nni{\ Gkoup 

Ga. A SmlaiK'si' Negro group 111 (hniiea, 
jiiclndnig Attrasaiul Krobos. 

Gaels. See 1 Iiohi.andkus. 

Gaikas and Galekas. See Xosa'c 

Galchas. Highlanilm’s of Hindu Kush and 
'I'urkistan, ol Iranian descmit. 

Gallegos. Natives of Galicia, in Sjiain, of 
Gothic descent. 

Gallas. A branch of Eastern Ilamites, 
occupying Ciallaland, south ol Abyssinia. The 
finest jieople m all .Mtica, strongly built, of a 
light chocolate colour. They are distinguished 
for their energy and honesty. They are divided 
into iiumerous tribes, ,'ind are inveterate foes of 
the Somalis. 

Gallinas. Sudanese Negroes of Sierra I.eone. 

Garamantes. An ancient Hamitic race in¬ 
habiting the neighbourhood of 'kripoh in Roman 
times. 

Garhwalis. Tibetan natives of Garhwal, on 
tlu‘ bortler of 'I'lbet. 

Gascons. Natives of«-Gascony, of Basipic 
descent, modified by Frank and French blood. 
They are notorious lor their lively imagination 
and boasting “ Gasconades.” 

Gauchos. A mixed race of Spanish and 
Indian descent, admirable horsemen, who are 
the chief lierdsmen of I'i iiguay and the Argentine 
Rejnibhc. See Pullchfs. 

Gauls. In Piesar's time tlie Gauls occupied 
tlu* c<*ntral part, and formed the chief race, of 
modern France, w’hich, atti'r them, w-^as called 
Gaul. They jirobably belonged to the Brythonic 
division of the Celtic stock, being, closely allied 
to the ancient Britons, as well as to the modern 
Welsh and Bietons, who respectively represent 
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the remnants ot the primitive Celtic population 
of England and France. It is possible that there 
was a still earlier Celtic element in France, 
edtresponding to the Goidolic division of the 
Celtic stock. Mingled with the Celtic element 
in the Gauls were traces of the earlier Iberian 
and I.igurian aborigines (fj.v.). The Gauls Vere 
blue-eyed, fair-haired and long-headed* m dis¬ 
tinction to the older dark-eyed, black-haired, 
round-headed type, which is more commonly 
linovai as C eltic, but is probably characteristic 
of an older race. Under Roman rule the Gauls 
acquired a considerable degree ot civilisation. 
They wen* dispossessed in the decliiv* ot the 
empire by, Franks, Burgundians and Visigoths 
(^.a.), but became in part ancestors of the 
modern French. 

Georgians. 'J'hc chief race of the Southern 
Caucasus, a fine athletic race of pure ('aucasic 
tf])e, noted for the personal beauty of its 
individuals. The Ck'orgians were formerly tierce 
and warlike, but under Russian rule have l)<‘Coni(‘ 
industrious in the arts of peace. 'I'hey are noted 
fur a passionate love of music. They fii st appear 
in history in the time of Alexander the (irt*at, 
wlvn they wi'n* already settled in th(‘ir moun¬ 
tains. The Georgian kingdom had an indej)end(*nt 
exisfeiiee lor about sevi'ii centuries, but suffiTed 
much from Mongolian and (‘specially 'J'urkish 
invasions. Gei-irgia and Circassia furnished the 
majority ot white slaves lor Purkish harems. 
In iSoi Georgia was annexed to Russia. Other 
iin])or|ant South C'aucasian rac(‘'. are the 
Imenans and the Mingr(*lians, wlio clos(*ly 
resemble tin* Georgians in ])hysical characteris¬ 
tics, but have displayed less aptitude lor 
civilisation. 

Gepidae. See Gotiis. 

Getie. All ancient race of 'I'liracian (</.v.) 
descent, w'ho .settled in Wallachia in the fourth 
ceiituiy 13 .c. 'I'liey wen* warlike and turbul(*nt, 
but were conquered by Trajan and incorporated 
m the Roman Empire. In later ci*nturies they 
ajipear to have been fused with the Goths (r/.e.). 

Germans. 'I'he (lermans first ajipt'ar in history 
• as a multitude of independent and warlike 
tribes living amongst the dense forests which 
stretched in Roman times from the Rhine to 
the Vistula. 'I'hey belonged to the Teutonic 
stock of the Aryan family. They were a tall and 
vigorous race, woth long, fair hair and lierct; 
blue eyes, wlio delighted m war and the chase. 
'I'heir democratic social organisation has greatly 
influenced all Teutonic history ; their love of 
liberty w^as a passion. At an early period they 
were divided into High and Low Germans, 
diff(*ring in type, according as they inhabited 
the central and .southern portions of modern 
Germany or the low-l^^ng lands tow^ards the 
North Sea and the Baltic. The chief races of the 
former were the Goths, Franks, Burgundians, 
Swiss, Swabians, Austrians; of the latter, 
Saxons, Angles, Jutes, Frisians, Flemings, 
Batavi—from whom the modern English and 
Dutch are descended, whilst the High (iermans 
rejiri^sent the modern Germans. These are a 
very enterprising, thorough, and industrious 
race, alike in war and peace, and have thus given 
birth to one of tin* greatest l^ow<*rs of the modern 
world. 

GhUzais. Sde Aixihans. 

Gilyaks. A Siberian Mongolic race of 

Saghalien. 


Gipsies. A nomadic race, which was first 
described as appearing m liurope m the fifteenth 
century, and is now found in nearly all civilised 
countries. At first they were believed to come 
from Egypt, and their name is a corruption of 
“ Egyptians.” They have a dark, tawny skin, 
black hair jind eyes, are small-handed .iiid often 
V(‘ry handsoiTie, and live by tiiik(‘ring, basket- 
making, fortune-telling, and other arts which 
can be practised on the road. 'I'heir duel 
characteristic is independence and love of a 
wandering life. Their origin is still uncertain ; 
though their language, Romany, is known to be 
a corrupt dialect of Hindi, which siqiports the 
older theory that they are of Indian descent. A 
later and w'ell-sujijiorf ed theory is that they are 
the descendants of the prehistoric race* w^hich 
introtluced metal-w’orking into Euroyie. On this 
view they must have existed in Europe from 
lime iinmemorud, without being noticed m 
literature. J'he gqisy problem still awaits 
solution. 

Goajiris. Sre Tri*i Gu.\rant. 

Golden Hordes. See Kipciiaks 

Gonaquns. Hottentc t Negro half breeds on 
Kafirlaiid frontier. 

Goads. See Dkavidas. 

Goths. Oik* ot the chief Tcutcn’c laces of 
ancient times, who p’a\ed a gn'at part in 
luiropi'an history from the third to the eighth 
century, but have left no (lescendaiits as a 
distinct rai'c. 'i'hey first ajipear in history m 
the third century, as a ionfederatioii of German 
tribes who had mad(‘ a settlement m the district 
iu>rth of the Losv('r J)auube. They soon split uj) 
into two distinct pi'oples, tlie Kasf (ioths or 
Ostrogoths, and the West Goths or Visigoths. 
'I'liere was a third and umnqiortant race* of 
Ma'sogoths, s('ttled in Mrt'sia, for whom Ullilas 
made his famous translation of flu* Scriptures. 
The Goths were exfreint'ly warlike and aggres- 
.sive, a typical ract* of German warriors. 'I'lie 
Ostrogoths remained north of the Danube, 
where they were subjugated for a tune by tht' 
Huns of Attila. Recovc'ring tlu'ir indejiendence, 
they invaded Italy, destroyt*d the \V(‘sl(‘rn 
Empin*, and eslablished a new kingdom under 
'fheodonc. 'fins was con(juen*d by the Byzantine 
Narses m 552, after which the Ostrogoths dis- 
ajipear from history. J'lie Visigoths, unwilling 
to submit to the Huns, crossed tlie ]>anube and 
settled ill the Roman Emjure, wh{*re they fur¬ 
nished many recruits tor the army. In 391; 
they reb(*lled, and under Alaric mvad«*tl Italy 
and besieged Rome. Afterwards they founded 
kingdoms in the south of Gaul and in Spam, 
where the Visigotlis ruled till tht* invasion of 
the Saracens, and w'here their blood is still found 
incorporated with that of the older races. A 
branch ot the Ostrogoths which settled in the 
( rimea jireserved its nationaht}’^ and language 
down to the sixteenth century, or even 
later. The Bastarna*, (h*pidcT, and perluips the 
Vandals {q.v.), w'ere branches of the Gothic 
race. 

Greeks, (i) l''or ancient Greeks, s(‘e Hkc- 
T.KNEs. (2) 'J'lie modern Greeks are jjartly 
descendants of ancient Greeks, with a large 
adiiii.xturc of Albanian, Wallachian and .Slavomc 
elements. They are great in commerce, but not 
warlike. 

Grtqu&s. A race of Hottentot-Dutch half- 
breeds, also known as Bastaards, in Griqualand. 
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Guaicuris. Central Atncncan Indians of 
Lower California. 

Guancheii. Ahonginrs of C.inarv Islands- 
so-called “ White Atneaiis,” prohabK of Briber 
Hamitic stork. 

Guatemalans. Whit*- nativi's of ('.uafisnala, 
in Central .Anienra, of Sjianish di'scrnf 

Guatusas. Central .Xini-ruan Indians of t ost.i 
Kica. 

Guebres. See Paksi i-s. 

Gujeratis. Natives of Cbijerat in West«-in 
India. Aryans of Hindu stock. 

Gurkas. 1 lie donunant rati* of Nepal, who 
claim a Hindu (Aryan) on<(in, but ha\( juobably 
acapiirc'd a Mongoloid tm},^e from intii ui.irnaj.;( s. 
'I'hey an* of small stature, u-t emuieiitb v\ar>ike. 
and supjily some of the best tioops to onr Indian 
Army. 

Gypsies. Ser (ill’sll's 

Hadendowas. S('e Bi j \s 

Haidas. North Ameruaii Indian'> in P.iitidi 
( ohimbia. 

Hamites. .\ famil\ of ( aiK.isu M.iii, belong 
mj 4 to tlu' Mel.morhroid oi dark t\pe. rau”in” 
111 colour from white to blown, cuul tweii black , 
hair soft, stiaif^ht or wav\ , skull, medium 
(nu'soci'phalu ) ; s<juaie-jaw<'d (ort lio^nat hoii-.) , 
{.^(‘Uerallv of fun* phs'sKal development DivkIimI 
into Jvasteiii Hamites c.i; bom.di, and Western 
Hamit(‘s—c.i,’., Berlx'is and B.istpies, ( loselv 
relat(*(l to Semites. 

Hau-KKoin. SeeHiKiROs. 

Hausas. 'I he most mipoi taut Sudan<-s( Ni'ijro 
race of Nortlu-rn Ni;j[(‘iia Keen tr.ideis. phv 
suallv vvell (h'velopetl, lhe\ maki »‘\('<‘llent 
soldiers, and an- larf>ely utilised i#.i this ])nrj)os( 
by their Biitish rnleis I'he Haus.i Mates were 
ov<T-rnn by the llainitu I'ul.dis (</c ) about 
i,S(H) iSif), <ind lunv form |).irt <>f tin. Lmpin 
of Sokoto. 'File H.iiisa lanj^ua^e is the < (unmon 
medium (»f conim<‘rie m tin* ( ^-ntral Sud.iii 

Hawaiians. Natives of Hawaii of luowu 
Polvn(‘sian slock, akin to Maoris A n markablv 
tine and haiulsome race, steadily decreasing 
since contact with 1-airopean (i\ihsalion and 
diseases. Peculiarly sulip-ct to K |>ros\. 

Haytians. .Nnti\-es of the ne^ro republic of 
Havti, di’sc ended from ne^ro slavc-s imjinited 
by the earlier Sjianish and I'renth owners, wh<» 
freed themselves at the time of the I'lench 
Revolution. J’he Sp.inisli portion afterwaids 
formed the Homniuan Kc'pubhc in the c-astern 
part of the island. < )f misecF Bantu and Sud«incsr 
Negro descent, with a cross of white blood 

Hazaras. IMountaineers of N \\’. .\fghanisfan. 
a vigorous and tuibuleiit race of Mongolo-Pc'rsian 
descent, often troublesome to British India ' 

Hebrews. See Jiws 

Hellenes. Inhabitants of ancunt (irc-ece, 
which they called Hellas. I he I’roto-Hellenes, or 
aborigines, were* jirobably of Pelasgian oiigin, 
belonging to the* West (‘in Hamit ic family, of 
whom the’ ancient Cretans and Mycen.eans (</c ) 
mav ri’present the ancestral type. These were 
followed by the true Hellenes—Aclia-ans or 
Argives—divided into thiei' main branches - 
J^orian.s, lonians, and .^Lohans. Later they were 
divided into many Uxal states, such as Athens 
and Sparta. I'he modern Cirei-ks are in part 
descended from the Hellenes, crossed with 
Albanian, Wallachian, and 'J'uikish blood. It is 
to the Hellenes that we owe the first mijiorfant 
dtwelopment.s of civilisation in Luro])c- 


Helveti. Ancient inhabitants of Switzerland 
111 C'.esar’s time, probably a GermanF tribe, 
from whom the* niodern Swiss are in part de¬ 
scended. 4 

Hereros.or Ovaberero. Bantu Nc'groes inhabit¬ 
ing lh<‘ plains of Damaraland, or (icTinan South- 
\\c‘*.t \lrica. I'lic' Damara.s or llan-Klioin are 
a cros^ bc'twc'c'ii llc'ic'ros and the Hottentot 
aboiigmes ])astc)ral nation who migrated 

thither about two cc-nlnnes ago from the inland 
distnc ts, and clispossc'ssed the ahoriginal I-i->ttqj?- 
tots, now-rc‘}>rc*sent(‘(l b\ the- Namasot Namacpia- 
l.iiid, with whom thc‘V are ]K'reiiniallv at war. 
Recc-ntlj,' tlu v rose against tlu' He rman authori¬ 
ties, and hav(‘ given thi*m much ^trouble-. A 
line, warlike- race* 

Highlanders. 1 la- Ciae*lic speaking inhabitants 
of Norllu'rn Scotland, a branch ot tlu* (ioidelic 
or () Ki'Ms. also known as (laels. d he-y are 
de-siunded from tli(‘ aiuK-nt Scots (c/.r.), wiho 
oiigmallv migrale‘(i liom Ireland in the fifth 
(entiiiv ()ii(‘ of the lini'st races of the Britisfi 
Islands w lio give-ns om fim-sl soldu-rs. 

Himyarites. A branch of the Semitic family 
(■■ l<e-d wlu-nc(' flit- Rc-d Sea), lormerlv 

'xinpvmg \rabui 1m1i\ and \bvssnna , tliev 
form tli(‘ mam stock of the Abyssinian rai(‘. 

I lu-\ me Indc'd the kingdoms of file' Mni.ians 
and S«d»a-ans, the latt(-rb(-mg identilie'd by some 
wilh tlu‘ Biblie <d Slu-ba. 

Hindus. A stock of tlie- \ivan familv, e om- 
pi ismg a l.irge ])i o]x)i lion of tlie natives of India, 
(festnbed uiide-i Hu* Jie-admgs of Ka'^hmiris, 
Bun|abis, Ra)])uts, Marathas, Bengalis, Snidis, 
('•iijeratis, \ss.imis. ele 1 Ik- oiigmal Ilmdiis 
(-ntered India- 1k-ik (- ( alli-d Hmdnstaii—from 
tlu- noilhw(-st at soim- prehistone lime, nnel 
s<M)n Ix'c.inu- flu- piedommant laee in the 
peninsula 

Hittites. \ forgolte'ii l)ut once- mighty )K‘()1)1i* 
of N-mitie laee, who e ontested tlu- entry of tlu' 
lsra(-lite“s into ( .niaaii, and waged war with 
l'’gvi)f and .Vssyn.i lor miiiiv ti'iiliines. Little 
is known abonl tluMii, luit the-v see*m to have 
ii‘aie‘d a mightv (‘inpiic' be-twe-en Lebanon and 
the l•’uphi«^tes, which eiiduit-d toi more than a 
llionsand y(-ars. and was destiove-el by the 
\ssv nan Sn gon 11 m 7 17 u e . 

Hondurans. Wlnfi* native-s of Honduras, of 
Sp.enisli d<-^('enl ; l(-w in numbers, the popula¬ 
tion be ing mostly (>1 mixed blood. 

Hor-Soks. A juimilive- Mongol-rurki race nl 
1 he* rilx-tan 

Hottentots, or Khoi-Khoin. d'he^ aboriginal 
Negro inhabitants of South Africa, winch they 
sh.ired witli the- Biislimeii (q.v.). Possibly the 
Bnshme-n an- eli-giade-el Hottentots, or the 
llottcMitots <11 e- a cross be-twe-en the Bantus from 
I he* 1101 111 and tlu* iSiishmen, wlio would on 
tins view be tlu* true aborigine's. The only 
surviving race* of pure Hottt*ntots are the* Namas 
of .Naniae|ualand . the* Daniaras, Onepias, 

(iona(|iia-., and Kor.inas, are otlRM’race's m which 
Hottc'iitot bloexl is mixc'd with that ot Bantu 
Ni'groes or of h'nropeans (mostly Boe*rs). The 
Hottentots are a distinct branch of the Nc'gro 
family, marke*d by exfn*ni(*ly long lieads and 
high ch<*e*k-bcmi*s, a brenvnish-yc'llow com¬ 
plexion with othe'r physical pecuharities exem- 
jihlii'd in the- so-calh'd “ Hottentot Venus,” 
and also fe unel m the BMshine'ii. Their 
language is pe-ciiliar for its iiniepie ” clicks,” 
which no lf.uropean can pronounce, and which 
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scorn to stand between aiiicnlate and inarticu¬ 
late speech. 

Hovas. The dominant Malagasy race of Mada- 
^iscar, of Malay descent, mixed with Bantu 
Negro blood from Africa. They stand nearest to 
pure Malays of all Malagasy peojiles. 'l'h<* 
existing French Protectorate was only •estab¬ 
lished after much lighting with the warlike Hov.is, 
who had conciuered all the other native tribes. 

Ibftstec. See Maya-Qimchk. 

^ Hungarians. See Ma(,ym<s. 

Huns. A nomad rar * of the Northern Mon- 
golic family, ])robal)l\ ol 'J'urki stock, who 
settled 111 tlie neighbourhood of tin* Volga and 
the llral^alu.iit the dawn of tin* ( hristian era. 
In the lourth century they comjmTed and dis- 
])Ossessed the Ostrogoths and Visigoths on the 
Danube. Under .Mtila, in the tilth ciuitury, 
they invaded (in'ece and (laul, and jiiished their 
?irnis as far as J^ome. which was only saved bv 
the diplomacy ot t he Popi*. I'lieir cruel lierci-ness 
111 A\ar caused their great leader to lx* kiiouii as 
the ScO'iigi' of ('fO(i. l.ik(' tli(‘ Mongols, thev 
were essentially a race ol horsemen, and tlnur 
“ deformed figures and hideous Mongohe fa<<‘s ” 
addl'd to the terror which llii'y inspired, .\ftei 
Attila’s death in 4=13 the Iliiiis tell to pieces, and 
soon weie absorbeil into other nations- espei 1- 
ally, perhaps, tlu' Bulgars. 

Hunz&s. Sir Dards. 

Hupas. See XlllAliAsiAN 

Hurons, or Wyandots. A North Amenean 
Iiidihn race of Iroipio an stoik, formerly 
inhabiting the shoies of Lake Huron 

Hyksos. A Northern Mongolic raie who 
invaded I'’gypt and established tlii' dynasty of 
the Shi'pherd kings about 2(«)() nr. 

Ibeas. A Negro race which recentlv inv.ided 
the Uanieroons from the I-'ast • they bring down 
ivory from the uiiexploTi'd mteiior. l-ithi'i 
Bantu, or Sudanese—perhajis connected with 
the A/aiidih (i/./'.). 

Iberi, or Iberians. An ancient race of Western 
Hamites,relati'd tothe fair Berbetsof Mauritania. 
The Basipies are probably descended from them, 
and tluTc is good reason for identifying them 
w ith the Piets of Scotland and tlie Trisliaborigines. 

Ibo. See A no. 

Icelanders. Inhabitants of Iceland, onginallv 
Norw'egians, w'ho settled then' about the end of 
the ninth century. A typical tall, fairdiaired, 
!)lue-eyed Scandinavian race. J'he Icc'l.indic 
Sagas form the chief part of ancient Scandinavian 
literature. 

Idumteans or Edomites. A warlike Semitic 
race of Oinaamte stock, thought to be descended 
from Esau, who w'cre conquered by the Israelites 
under Saul and Dav^d, and again by Judas 
Maccabieus in 165 b.c., after which they dis¬ 
appear from history. 

Ife. See Yoruhas. 

Igorrotes. An industrious agricultural race 
of the Philipjune Islands. Indonesians of Malav 
descent, with a possible Chinese or Japanese 
I lenient. 

IlliAois Indians. Sec Algonqtjian. 

Illyrians. A savage piratical race of the 
eastern Adriatic sea-board, who were coiK|uered 
by the Romans, and w'ere tlv last of the Balkan 
peoples to be civilised. Probably the modern 
Allianians ar^^ descended from them, and they 
were among the first Aryan immigrants to 
Europe. 


llocanos. A IMalav race of the Philippine 
Islands. 

Imerians. See (iEOKuiVNs. 

Incas. The chief of the six Indian races, in¬ 
cluding the Oiiichuas and the warlike Chancas, 
w'hich formerly occiqiied the central mountain- 
region of Peru. rile Incas becami'the dominant 
race about kk»o a d., and built up a vast and 
})eaceful civilisation, 111 which a ])urely socialisfie 
governmi'iit was successfully administered. This 
Inca k'mpire was destroyed b\ the Spanisli 
under Pizarro 111 but tin' Inca Indians 

still survivi as a lace m (Antral Peru, 
where they are known as industrious and honest 
agriculturists. 

Indians. N.ilive r.Ki's h) ol India; (j) ot 
North, Cential, and South \merica. 

Indo-Chinese. A section of the Southern 
Mongolii lamilv, inhabiting tlie coiiutnes between 
India .mil China. 

Indo-European, Indo-German. Si e Am \n. 

Indonesians. 1 he hght-i oloured, non Malax'^ 
inhabitants ot the Imstern .VrchqH'l.igo and South 
Sea Islands, who are of ('aucasie t\pe, and are 
iiiostK f)rown-skuined Polynesians (i/. ) d'hey 
also include the P>at|ans of Bat pin I , file Burns, 
Korongui. .mil Suvu ot the Malav Xrchqielago, 
and the Ment<iweN' Islandeis (i/.e.). 

Ingushis. Sei ('i" < hln/i s. 

Innuits. See Eskimos 

lonians. (i) One of tlii' three mam Hellenic 
races ol ancient (ineie. (2) (iieek nilnibitants 
of the coast distill.ts and isl.inds of Western Asia 
Mmoi, forming the Ionian League, who jiassed 
m till' sixth Cl iitury n.c. under the IVrsi.m sway. 

Iowa Indians. See Siotan. 

Iranians. Ainunt inhabitants of the Asian 
])latean bonndi-d bv llie Indus, tlu' Tigris, 
and tile Hindu Kush. A stock of the .Aryan 
lamilv, now including Persians, Mglians, Bain- 
chis, Kurds, and Armeni.m- ((/ e.) 

Irish, (i) 'I he aboi igines of belaud, probahK 
Iberians (</1' ) (2) 1 he later Ei se-s]ieaking 

mliabitants ol Iri land, a bianeli of tlie Ooidelic 
ni (^) ( efts. (0 Modern inhabitants ol Ireland, 
mostly (ellu, but l.ugelv mived with I entomi 
elements m the north 

Iroquoian. One ot the taimhes of Noith 
XmerK'un Indians, mclndnig the Iroipiois, ni 
“Six Nations,” who eom|)nsed the Xlohawks. 
Oneid.'is, (inondagas, Si iK'ias. rnsiaroras and 
(avngas, the Hurons, or W\andots, niclnding 
file hhies, and Ike Clieroki es. 'I lii'ir teniforc 
was Up]>er ( anada, round the great lakes. 
New A ork, and tlie X irginian Highlands, and they 
])layed a large ])art m the Franco-British wai- 
iarc of the eighteentli century, d'hey are now' 
few m numbers and eoniined to Indian Rcsei- 
vations ill the U.S. and Canada. 

Israelites. Sec' J ews. 

Italians, (i) Ancient inhabitants of Italy, 
of lagunan stock, probably Eastern Hamites, 
related to the Pelasgians (see Laiins and 
Komans]. (2) Modern Italians, mostly of l.atin 
stock, crossed with JViitoiiic (Gothic and I.om- 
bard) blood. 

Italic. A stock of the .Aryan family, including 
ancient and motlern Italians (with ancient 
Romans), modern French. Spanish, Portngiicsi', 
and Roumanian, with Latin (Spanish and 
Portuguese) .Amerieans. 

Jallonke. See M and in o an. 

Jangalis. An aboriginal Indian tribe, m- 

3JI 
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liabitmg the forest district north of Cuttack— 
the most primitive race in all India. Perhaps 
an early Pravidian {q.v.) stock. 

Japanese. A race of the Northern lMont(ohan 
family, jirobably oriffinatiiiK m Korea, whence 
they spread to japan and dispossessed tlu* .Ainu 
aborigines, about the dawn of tin* ('hristian era. 
The most enterprising and civihsesl ])eo]>le in 
Asia, often calk'd “ the Knglish oi tlie h'ar ICast.” 
They possess a singularly high standard of honour 
and patriotism, which was the mam factor in 
their recent victory over Russia, and they are 
eminently warlike, Ix'suh's producing industrious 
agriculturists and enterjirisiug traders. Of 
short but sturdy stature, wliitf' skin and vellow 
or sallowish complexion, oblnjut* eves, black hair. 

Jats. A niimeious agricultural race ol the 
Punjab m North-west Imlia. I'liev are jnobablv' 
ol an Aryan slock, but ethnologists disagree as to 
their history, assigning tln'in ancient Scythian in¬ 
vaders, the Rajputs, oi the (lipsu's, lor ancestors. 

Javanese. A Malav race inhabiting Java, 
where they dispossessid th(‘ Negrito aborigiin's 
[si-e Kai.an(.sJ 111 prehistoric tiiiK's. Tlu* Sun 
danc'se and Madurese are allu'd tribes, poss(\ssing 
parts ol the island ol java, now under Outch rule. 

Jebus. Set' ^'oKU]JAs. 

Jews, Hebrews, or Israelites. 'FIu' most lui- 
portant ol Semitic races, ol tlu* ancient ('anaanile 
stock. 'J in' Israc'lites descended Irom .Abraham, 
who came from Mi'sopotamia to ( anaan about 
jiK){) n.c. ; thence they migrated to Rgvjit. and 
returned to take possession ol PaU'stme. 'I'ln'ir 
history IS lamiliar to all Irom the Pibk . Alter the 
Roman capture ot jerus.dein under Titus, 70 a.d., 
the jews—as they were now called—wen* dis¬ 
persed though th(' world, but tln*y have retained 
their racial charat t('ristics in reinaikable jnirity 
through long per.secutions, and now play a 
great part in the corniiKTce and ruinnc(‘ ot nearly 
all civilised countries, though they have no 
national unit}^ or racial home. 

Jivaros. South Ann'ncan Indians in Peru, 
on till' liead-waters of the Ania/on. 

Jolofs. See Wor.ors. 

Jutes. Eaily mhabitaiits ot Jutland, a Low 
(ierniaii branch of reiitomc slock, who invadi'd 
Ivngland in the fifth century and made the lir-.t 
'J'eutonic settlement in that country, in Kent. 

Kabards. A Wi'stern (’.lucasian race, allu'd 
to the Circassians {q.v.) and pre.sentnig a liigh 
standard of phvsical beauty.^ 

Kabyles. See Pan nr.as. 

Kachans. Natives ol the I'erai at the foot ot 
tne Jimialayas, belonging to the d ibetan stock of 
the Southern Mongolic f.iniily 

Kafirs, or Kaffirs. Cieiiei 10 name ol the fu'rcf' 
and w'arlike Pantu Negro races wliicli occujiu'd 
the .south-eastern seaboard ot South .Africa when 
EurojH'ans first colonisi'd tliat country, 'fhev 
then held all tlu* coast lands from tlu' (iamboos 
to the Ivimpopo. fhe southern part (Kaflraria) 
belonged to the Kalirs projier, and the northern 
(Zululand) to the Zulus, an allu'd race, but usnally 
distinguislied from the Jvalirs, or Ama-Xosa, 
whose cliii'l trilu's aie (lakdias, (iaikas anil 
'I'l'inbus (</./'.). 'riiroiighout the gieater jiart of 
the nineteenth centur>' tin* Ivnglish settlers 
w'cre engaged in constant Kafir wars, which 
resulted m the gradual subjugation of botli 
Kafirs and Zulus. 

Kafirs. Fair-skinned mountaineers of Kafiri- 
‘tan, between the, Kabul Rivi r and Hindu Kush. 


An oflslioot of the Aryan family, thougjit by 
some to be descendants m part of the Greek 
troops with which Alexander the Cireat invaded 
India. 

Kakhyens. A rac(‘ of freebooters, inhabiting 
file northern frontiers of Burma, whence th(‘y 
raid th(' more civilised agriculturists of the plains 
and lew blackmail. A Southern Mongolic race 
ol Indo-('hiiiesc stock. 

Kalangs. .A recentlv extinct Ni'grito race of 
java, remnants c)f the aborigines of that i.slflnd f 
small, black and woolly-haired, with very 
H'freating forehead and jirojecting jaws, 'fhe 
most a])e*like (.if hiiniaii beings, and the meanest 
ajiproach yel found to the *' mis.‘*lng link ” 
hetw'cen man and ape. They belonged to the 
Oceanic Negro family. 

Kalmuks. 'flu* AVesfern Mongol stock of the 
Northern Mongolic family, .scattered tlirongh 
Central Asia, and extending into Southcrfi 
Rii.ssia. Nomadic jiastors, ovvimig large fhx'ks 
and herds, and living in tents on the great 
steppes, they include the tribes of the Chorasses, 
Tiirgiils. Khoshots, and Durbats. A large horde 
of Kalmuks invaded Russia in it)50, and settled 
there* for a century, but 1111771 most of them 
wei(‘expelled, and endured great sufferings on 
the inarch to China, .so brilliantly described by 
1 >(* (,)uincy. 'fhese were iiiamly Khoshots and 
Durbats. 

Kamchadales. .A Silu'rian liranch of the 
Nortlu'ru Mongolic laniily, inhabiting Kam¬ 
chatka : a hardy race of hunters and Jishe?‘s. 

Kanakas. .A name given to South Sea Is¬ 
landers, generallv by sailors and traik'rs, and 
I'spe'cially to J'olynesiaii labourers imported 
to (,>m‘<‘usland. 

Kanakas, or Bakanaka. Nc'gro aborigines 
ol Angola, jirobably akin to the Piishmen. 
Other similai trilu's are the Korokas, Kulabes, 
Kwaiuh'saiul Kwiss('s. 

Kanarese. Mongoloid aborigines of My.‘'Orc 
in India. See Dkavidians. 

Kanembu, Kanuris. Si'c Tw\kf«. (hiAP (f Ronp. 

Kara-Kalpaks, or Black Bonnets. A branch ot 
the 'I'lirki stock of the Northern Mongolic family, 
dwelling on the south-east ot the Aral Sea ami 
m tlu* Oxus basin. A pacific jiastoral race, 
iloiiiinated by their w'arlike relative's, the nomadic 
Kirghiz, and now subject to Russia. 

Kara-Kirghiz. See Ktroiitz. 

Karelians. An Ea.stt*rn branch of Baltic 
lomis dvv('lhng m the ('astern parts of Finland 
and adjoining yirovinces of Russia. Probably 
a Slavo-Mongohc inixtun' in w'lTich the original 
Mongolic element has been largely eliminaU'd. 

Karens. Inhabitants of Burma, of the Indo- 
C'hinese branch of the Southern Mongolic family. 
Largely Christianised. Formerly oppr('.ssed by 
the Burnians, than whom they are It^ss clever, 
but more industrious. Agriculturists. 

Karons. A Negrito race of New Guinea, of 
very degraded type, and addicted to canni¬ 
balism. 

Kargos. S«'e Nuua (iRoor. 

Kashmiris. Nativ('s of Kashmir, belonging 
to the Hindu branch ol the Aryan lamily. Ol 
lim* physKjue, but corrujit and untrustworthy. 

Kassonke. See Mandinoan. 

Kazaks. See Kirohiz. ^ 

Kelts, or Celts. A stock ol the Aryan family 
which settled m France and the British Islands 
in prehistoric times. 'J'hc Gauls and Bclgae of 
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('.rsar’s .lUt] tlu* (miIv liritoiis 

them. 'I'In y art' (hvi(l(‘<l into lwf» hiaiuJu*-'. (itn 
(Idle and Bi\'th()nu' ( dts, i ('s])(ctivd\' known 
also as (J and 1* ( (‘Its, troni a iinj^nistic pecu¬ 
liarity. The former are ie])resenled in inodtTii 
times l)y Irish, Manx, ami Scottish Hij^hlanders , 
the latter by Welsh, rornish, and Ih'etons 'I'he 
typical Celt was probablv a tall, broad-headed 
nidivulual, with prominent nost, hif^h ehei'k- 
bones, held hair and e\(‘s. The small, round- 
headed, dark iac(‘ wlm h is also el.issid as ( dtu . 
is more probabl\ an earhei llanntu tv]>(‘. allied 
to the Bas(|ues {q , 

KKulkas. A nomadic ran' ol I’astern Mon.^ols, 
occu])ym }4 tlie (iobi desi'i't 

Kkamtis. An Assamese rac e- Indo ( him'se 
stock ol Southern Monyohe lamiK m the 
Brahmajnitra X’allev. 

Khasis. An Indo ChiiU'se lull tribe ol Southein 
Mon^ailic ianiily. m K'hasi Hills ot Assam. 

Kkoi-Khoin. I'lie naim s^i\eii to theinseK( s 
b\ the 1 l()tteiit(its {tj r ). 

Khoshots. See 1\A1 MfKs 

Kickapoos. See Al (.ONpl lAN. 

Kiowas. .\ Noilh Ximruan Indian race m 
()klahonia. 

Kipchaks. A IniKiiateol Noi t h(‘ni Moiij^ohc 
lamily, settled m eU'venth ceiitiirv betwe(‘n 
I'rals and Hon In the middle ol the thirtt'enlh 
leiitiirv, Ifatu Klnin, a son ol Cieiiyhi? Khan. led 
them io coiKpuT all Centi.d and South Kussia, 
where tht‘v founded the J'mipiie ol the Colden 
Horde. It was brokim uji by la'neilaiie about 
1 ^(>o, and Irom its Ira^iiKMits arose the Khanates 
of Astrakhan, the Cimu'a, etc., now absorbed b\ 
Kussia. JTom the luistern Kipcln^ks .in* des- 
iended the Kirf'hiz ((/./'.), one* ol whose horde's is 
still known .is Kijxhak. '1 he modern Kipth.iks 
arc- nomadic, and li\e by sto('k-l(‘(.-(lmj; m the' 
stepiies ol western lurkc-stan 

Kirantis. A I ibetaii r.ice ol Hast .Neji.il, ol 
Southern Mon^ohe l.iniily 

Kirghiz. A nomadic; jn-oiile of Central .\sia. 
W'here thc-y occupy the \'ast stepjies which he to 
the north ol 'rurkestan I hey are descc-nded 
Irc^un the Kipchaks (7 c) ot the (ioldeii Horde, 
riiey iorm a jijroup ol the I'lirki stock of the- 
Northern Moiij^olu lanuly. The Kar.i Kir}.';hi/, 
w'ho inhabit the uplands between the Issik-Ku! 
and till' Kuen-Lun, are the oldest lurki nomads 
ol whom there is any historical record, and are 
dividc-d into On and Sol ri”ht and lelt winj.js. 
'Phe Kirghiz prc)])cr, who call tjjeniselves Kazaks, 
or “ riders,” ro.im from Lake Ha’Kash to the 
Volga, ovc-r the* yast leyel steppc's, where thc'y 
dwell 111 skin tc'iits and snjipcirt themselves by 
breeding camels, horses, o.\en, sheej> and goats, 
riu'y live 111 the saddle*, and were formerly a 
warlike* pc'ojile, who once could jmt 4()o,o(jo 
lighting mc*n in the held. 1 hey are tlivieh'd into 
lour hordes—Cireat, Middle* or Kiiichak, Little*, 
and Inner. They are all now under Russian 
dominion. 

Kishis. See C'hi:chln/ks 

Kissis. See Tkmnic Ckoui'. 

Kizil-Bashis. Pc*rsuinisi*d Piirkis of .Afghan¬ 
istan, belonging to d'urki branch of Northern 
Mongohe family, who supply the chief com¬ 
mercial classes of Afghanistan. 

Kolajis. See Nuba Group. 

Kolarians. One of the three non-Aryan 
races to which the primitive inhabitants of 
India belonged, of the Indo-Chinese stock of the 
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Southern Mongohe family. I hey eiitered Bengal 
Iremi the- north-e*.'ist, and are* now 1 c'pi e*se'ntfd by 
a few seat 1 i*rc*d tribes, like the S.iiit.ils, Munclas, 
Kurkus, and Bhils, i 

Koranas. See Hoitentots. 

Koreans. Natives of Korea, belonging to the 
Korc'A-Japane.se stock ot the Northern Mongol 
fcinnly -‘’fanel mill way be*t we*en C'hme-.se and 

Jajianese*, the* latter being jirobably their des¬ 
cendants, and arc* tallc'r, with lighter com]iIt*.\ic)ii 
and moie legular teatures, than the ty^'ical, 
Mongol. The*ir civilisation is ol Chinese origin 
'they are* not w'aihke*, hut are* prosju-rous 
agrieultuijislb. 

Korokas. See Kanakas. ^ 

Korungas. Si-e Wadm Group. 

Koryaks. An Arctic race* ol North-c*ast 
Siberia, allied to the Chnkchis (e/.c.). 

Krcj. Se*e NlLlTle* GROUP. 

Krim-Tartars. Si-e- IAkiars. . 

Krus, or Krooboys. Suelam*se‘ Ne'groes of 
Libe'iiaii (iron]). Ikild and skilhil boatnii*!!, 
e-mployi-d lor that jmrpose all along the* West 
\lric.in Co.ist. 

Kulabes. Se c* K \n vk as. 

Kulfans, Kunjaras. Sc'i* Nuba (ikoup. 

Kurds. Nativi*s of Kurdistan, jiartly nomad 
.'ind pastoral, ])artly .settled and agiiciiltural. 
.\ lie*.Tc* and warlike* pc^ojile, they are* much given 
to 1 aiding, and wx*re utilisc'd bv the Sultan to 
oppress tlic* .Anm‘nians. 'Ihey have settled 111 
Kurdistan Irom lime* imnu*mc)ilal, and belong to 
1h(* Iranian stock ol th<5./Vryan family. ^ 

Kurile Islanders. Se^ .Ain us. 

Kurinis. Sc*c‘ Lescihians. 

Kurkus. .A brokc*n Kejlanan tribe, alhe*d to the 
Sanlals ol Central India, bc‘longing to the Inclo- 
( hm(*se* branch of Soutlu*rn Mongohe family. 

Kutchins. Se*i‘ .Aiiiabascan. 

Kwandes, Kwisses. Sec* Kanakas. 

Ladakhis. Nativc*s ol Ladakh in the* 
Lppe'i Indus X'alley. belonging to Hu* Tibetan 
slejck of tlm Soiitiiern Mongohe family, con- 
(pie*re*d by Kashmir m .se*vc“ntc*c*iith ci'iitury. 

Lake Chad Group. .\ group ol Sudanese 
Ne*gro tribe*s, inhabiting the* ilistncts round Lake 
Chael, including Kanembus. Kanuris, Baghirmis 
(warlike* slavi'-raiders), Mandaras, AT‘dinas, 
l.ogons, Mosgiis, liulalas, Saras, e*tc. 

Lampongs. Malay inhabitants of Soutlu*rn 
Sumatra. 

Lamuts. See 'I unouses. 

Landumans. Sudanese* Nc*groes of Senegambia. 

Laos. Si*e Shans. 

Lapps. A branch of the* Finno-Ugrian stock 
of the Northi*rn Mongohe family, inhabiting the 
parts of Norway, Swu*clc*n, Finland, and Russia 
collectively knowm as J.apland. Tliey arc* the 
.shortest and broade.st-skfilled people m Europe*. 
Most of them arc* nomads, who live hy their vast 
reindeer herds, though some have become 
settled and live by fishing and hunting. 'Pliey 
are closc‘ly allied to the Baltic Finns, and like 
them khow tracers of a mixture of Caucasic 
blocxl. 

Lascars. A term applied to sailors of Indian 
and Malay seataring races, employed on British 
ve.ssels. 

Latins. The ancient inhabitants of I.atium, 
the district of Central Italy which lay between 
the Tiber and the Liris, and included the Roman 
Campagna. They absorbed the earlier allied 
races of Oscans, Sabines, Samnites. and 
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ITnibrian*:;. nud lornu'd a of thirty titn's, 

which ^varrod loi soiik' jii'iiciatioiis with Kcmik 
and then fell imdtr the Koinan dominion. Konic 
itself was ongiiiall> a Latin city. I he ancient 
population of Italy was divided into t hree "i ades : 
Koman citizens—not necessanly lesidents in 
Koine— Latins, and Italians The Latins ivtc a 
branch ol the Italic stock of the Aryan l.ynil\ 

Latin or Romance Races. A name often «>iv« n 
to the modern races whu ii speak a Koniante 
langutPf^e de. ivc'd from [.atm, and bi'long m 
whole or part to the italic slock of the Ai\an 
laniily. '11 ev mcliide Ita' ms, I'Yt'iich (including 
l’rov(‘n(;;‘alsj Spaniarcj'>, Lortiiguesc, a'»d l^on 
manians. ^ 

Latin Americans. I'he while inhabitants ol 
South AuuMua, ol Spanish or 1’oi tuguese d'-^ceiit, 
and speaking these languages 

Lazes. Sc e (Iiorc.ians. 

sLencan. A group ol senii 11\ilisid ( <-ntral 
American Indian liilx's, including ( honl.ils. 
Kamas, P.iyas, W'ulwas, and (iiiatie-ai 

Lepchas. Natives ol Sikkim and L.hutaii, 
belonging lo tin 1 ii)elan slock ol the* Southc'in 
Mongolu lanuly. 

Lesghians. \ bianch ol th«‘ I.astein stock 
ol the t aucMsi m lannlw inhaluting the* I'.astcTii 
(aucasus Wild mounlain Inbc-s. who long 
ollcTed an miavailiug resistance to the Kiissi.iii 
aims undc'i Sham\l (i.s^o). 1 hen c Inc 1 tubes 

<11 (‘ the Avars (l he incjsl c ulti\ a ted and powc'i In’). 
\ndis. Dargos, DidNaiid Kuiinis 

Lettic. A stock ol Ihc' \r\.m l.mtil\. iiiclud 
mg Letts, I at Im.inia ns and the extinct Liuc/i. 
Horiissiaiis, Ol ()!d Liussiaiis. hoin whom 
model 11 Prussia l.ikc's it> name* '1 h< Le tts and 
Lithuanians m the lilleeiitli ceiitnrx loinu'cl a 
united people*, inhabiting the south we-st ol 
Kiissia, Iroin ('ouil.iiid to Odessa Altc-rwards 
thev p.isse'd under Peilish and then Kussi.in 
dominion riu'V aie- now iiiostK pe.isant 
agriculturists. I hey aic' l.iir .md well built, 
with line tc'aturcs and blue e\es. 

Letts. Ses* Lk 1 lie 

Liberian Group. Sudane-sc* .Xc-gro tubes, m- 
• habiting the (dam ('o.isf ol West Mric.i. i he 
Kills or Kioobovs (7 e.), (hualis anel Ikiss.is 
arc' thc-ir duel (rd)c*s. 

Liberians. N.itivesof the negro republic ol 
Liberia on the Ciuinea ( o.isl, jiaillv cic-scc ndc-d 
Irom treed slaves ol all laces, but mainly leclong- 
iiig to the label lan groiiji. 

Libyans. An ancieiil lair-h.nrc-cl and liglit 
skiniiecl race ol Keirlheni Mnca, akin to the 
modern Bc-rbei's, belonging to the* wesb*jn. 
sloek ol the Ilamitic family. 1 he\ are dc>])icted 
on Kgyjitian momiineiits of hlteenth centnrv e c 

Ligures, or Ligurians. \n ancient laec' ot 
the* western stock ol the* l*lainitic lainilv, jirobably 
the aborigines of North-W^*st Italy round Genoa, 
to whom till* Siciili. Sards and C orsicans wc-re 
ajiparently akin. 

Limbas. Sec 1 'kmnk C 3 koup. 

Lithuanians. Sc*e I.Ki'iic. 

Livonians. \ brancli ol Baltic Finns, bc*long' 
mg to the* Finno-Pgrian stock ot the Nortliern 
IMongolic family ; a dwindled remnant now 
inhabits the Baltic provinces of Russia. 

Logons. See Lake Chad Group. 

Lolos. A fair-coniplexioned aboriginal race 
oil the frontiers of China and Tibet, belonging to 
the Chinese stock of the Southern Mongolic 
family. 


Lombards. A i.iec* ol ' 1 'c‘utoiiic s(oc U, foimeily 
s«'ttlcd m tlu' clistru t ol the l^ovxc'i F-lb<', who 
invaded Italy m .md tlu're loundccl a pc^wc i- 
lul I.ombarcl kingdom under Album and liis 
Slice essois. Till* Lombards were at lirst tierce 
waniors and little* more* ; but tlic*y soon ic*ll 
under the* iniliic*nee ol Italian civihsaticjii, and 
wc*rc* meigecl into the Italian race* w1k‘1i C liarU*- 
magiie* dc'stioved tlu*ii inclt*pc'ndence 111 77 

1 heir name and scmii* traces ol then racial 
c haractc*r still ic'iii.iin 111 Lombardy, betwc‘(*n the* 
\!ps and the* J’o. 

Luchuans. .X.itues ol the laichii 01 I.m Kiii 
\i c liipel.igo, b(*tv\i'i*n Japan and Formosa, 
rc*seniblnig the Japanese*, but with dilic*rencc*s 
which all* attributed to a cross ol the* aboriginal 
Amu blood. I hev be long to the Korc*o-Japanese 
•^loe k of the j\c)ithe*jn Mongolic lamily. 

Lushais. A warlike* laci* ol libetan stock 
nih.dutmg the* Lnshai Hills on the* conliiii's oi 
Assam, Be‘ng<il anel Burma. 

Mabas. Se‘e* Wxdai GReiri*. 

Macedonians. \ w.11 like* pi*o])lc C)f ancient 
(•ic'ece*. vs ho attaiiie'el their greatest power under 
Alex.melcj the* Gieat. Iliey wc*ri‘ not true* 

I le“llc‘nc*s, but a raec* ol wilel moimtam tribes 
probabU ol 1 lamilic eirigin. Moeleni Macedonia 
is pi'oplcel bx an extii*me*ly ini\e*el race* ot Greeks, 
Ihrfganaiis, lurks, ete* , among whom some* 
(h sccneknits ot the* ,1111 lent Maceeloiiiaiis may 
lie* e|e)ubt be* fonnet. 

Macusis. Se*e I XRiiis. 

Madis. Sc*eNiiMie ('.Ron*. 

Madurese. A M.dav race* inhabiting Java, 
ami .illic'il te* tin j.iv.inese ((f.v.). 

Magars. A hbet.m tribe* of Wc'stcrn Nepal 

Magwangwaras. \ lic'rcc' pred.ilory race of 

B.mtu Nc'groe s, c>icii]>ymg the* head-waters of 
the* Kovnm.i Kixcr 111 JCasl ( I'litial Atric.'i. 

Magyars. A xxailike* and now highly civilised 
i\K(‘ be*loiigiiig to the Fiimo-rgrian stock oi 
the N'eirtlurii Mongolic lamily. 'nie*y first 
.ipjuare'el m l-airopc* about a thoiisanel y(*ars 
agc), being jiiubablx Scythian (e/.e.) immigrants 
Irom the ( aspi.m district. '1 ht*y concpicrc'd the* 
Roman jirovincc's ot Pannonia and Dacia, and 
there* iouiideel the* Kingdom ol llimgary m the 
xe*ar iocki. 'I hev are* .still the* dominant r.ace in 
llungarv, which now forms part ol the* Austro- 
Hungarian I’liiiuri*, and preserve their Finno- 
Lgrian spc'eeh. 'I'liey are* a chivalrous and 
highly mti-lligcnt race, Avhose Mongolic dc'sceiit 
IS no longer |H*rce}’i.ible* in their white .skins anel 
regukir. olU'ii handsome features. Probably 
this IS due* to lri*()iie'nt crossing ot blood witli 
('.i*rman. Slav and l^oiimanian neighbours. 

Mfthrattas. Se-i* Makathis. 

Makololos. A xvarlikc branch of the Basuto 
race* ol Bantu Negroes who, in 1835, moved 
north and concpiered the* Barotses, only to be 
reduced by th(*m lo x assalage about 1864. 

Makuas. A .savage cannibal race of Bantu 
Ne*groes, living north ol the Zambesi in Portu¬ 
guese Fast Africa. 

Malagasy. A Malayo-African people of mixed 
blo<»el, inhabiting Madagascar. The Ilovas 
(e/.f.) are the dominant tribe. 

Malays. 'I'lie dominant native race of Malay¬ 
sia, the chief stock of the Oceanic Mongolic 
family. They are of a distinctly Mongolic 
physical typt*, of low stature and yellowksh colour, 
with high cheek-bones, black lank hair and 
broad skulls. They may be divided into three 
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races ; the Orang-Benua, or men oi the soil, 
the indigenous Malay tribes at a low stage of 
enlture ; the Orang-Laut, or men <>f the sea. 
who live by hshing and piracy ; and the Orang- 
Malayii, or civilised Malays proper. They in¬ 
habit the southern ])rovinces of Sumatra, the 
native states of the Malay l^enmsula (Kelantan, 
etc.), the British Straits Settlements (Johor, 
Perak, Selangor, i‘tc.), parts of Borneo, T»‘rnate, 
Tidor and the Banda Islands, and many rslands 
of the Malay .Nrchijielago, I'hey have wandered 
as far as Madagascar, where the Malagasy {q.v.) 
are Malays crossc'd with Nt*gro blood. They 
were formerly warlike and much given to 
piracy, but are now the chief trading race of 
South-eastern Asia. 'I'lieir origin is dubious, 
but Sumatra is generallv regarded as their 
original home. Ot kindred bliKitl are many so- 
called lYoto-Malay raci's, such as tlu‘ Achinese, 
Javanese, Siindanesi*. Dyaks, (dc. (</•!'.). 

Malayalim. Sei* Dkavidia.ns. 

Manchus. The dominant native lace of 
Maneliiina, who coiupiered ( lima m the seven¬ 
teenth century and foiindi'd tlu- existing t'hinese 
dynasty. I hey ari* ol the Mongol stock of the 
NortluTii Mongohe tiniily. 'I'hey tirst apjiear 
111 liHtory in the thirteenth ((‘iitury, when a 
number ot nomad Maiuhu tribes \\er«‘ formetl 
into a single peo])!e. J hey jirobably originated 
111 Siberia, where the 'J'lingiises (</./'.) re[)resent 
their ])rimitiv(‘ stock. 

Mandans. See Siouan. 

Mandaras. See Lakk Chau CiRoiu*. 

Mandingans. Ihe chief race ol Sudanese 
Negroes in the Western Sudan, with numerous 
branches between the I'pper N^ger and the 
coast, including Maude or Mandingoes. Bam- 
baras, Jallonkes, Kassonkes, Masinas, Sarakoles, 
Solimas, Susus, etc. 'rimbuetoo was lormerly 
the capital of the Mandmgan tuiijure, belore it 
fell under BtTher domination. A large propor¬ 
tion ol American Negroes are descended Iroiii 
s'avt's ol Mandiiigan origin. 

Mangbattu. Sudanese negroes of Welk* group, 
iiotisl lor Iheir pronouncecl caniiiliahsm. 

Mangkassara. Malay natives of Macassar, 
in ( eli'bes, under Dutch rule. 

Manipuris. Natives of Manipur, betw(*eii 
Burma and Assam, mostly wild hillmen of 
mixed Burmese and Hindu blood, but clas.sed 
with the Indo-Chinese stock of the Southern 
Mongolic lamily. 

Man>Tses. Inhabitants o( the mountain dis¬ 
tricts ol Sze-chueii m China, akin toLolos {q.v.). m 

Manx or Manxmen. Inhabitants of the Isle 
of Man, belonging to the (T-ltic stock of the 
Aryan family, and the Goidelic or (J Celt 
branch of it. There is a strong Scjindinavian 
element m their blood, from the numerous 
invasions of the old Norse pirates Their 
customs are also strongly marked by the Scan¬ 
dinavian element. 

Manyuemas. Warlike Bantu Negroes of the 
tapper Congo, long allied with the Arab slave- 
traders. 

Maoris. The aborigines of New Zealand, 
belonging to the tall brown race of I’olyncsians 
(q.v.), a branch of the Indonesian family. A 
brave, generous and warlike people, who are said 
to have reached New Zealand from the Pacific 
islands about a thousand years ago, they are 
one of the few native races which promise to 
assimilate western civilisation with success. 
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Marathis, or Mahrattas. A numerous Indian 
race of mixed origin, probably of aboriginal 
(Dravidian) blood in the mam, with a Hindu 
element. They inhabit West and Central India, 
where they became the dominant jiower under 
Sivaji in the seventeenth century. The English 
had •'long and bloody contests with these wild 
and warlike mountaineers, who found(*d .several 
great native states, .some of which (Gwalior and 
Indore) survive to this day. 

Maronites. A sturdy, warlike ('hristiai'j rac' 
of mountaineers in the Lebanon, belonging to 
the Syrian branch of the Arama'an stock of the 
Semitic kirnily. Implacable foes of the Druses, 
with whom they are con.stantly at w'ar. 

Marquesans. S(‘(‘ Polvnesians. 

Masais. A branch of the Eastern Hamites, 
settled m British East Africa on the 'I'ana Kiver. 
A finely-built race, whom only their chocolate 
colour and frizzy hair prevent from passing l”r 
Europeans. Extremely warlike aiul intelligent, 
they are confirmed raiders and cattle lifters. 

MasKonas. Natives of Mashonaland, in South¬ 
eastern Khodesia, formerly the haU-fabuloiis 
empire of the Mononiotapa, and the home ol a 
forgotten civilisation, to which the rums of Zim 
babye and other similar relics bear witness. 
'The Ma.shonas are Bantu Negro(‘s, a peacetiil, 
industrious people, who w’ert* subjugated about 
1838 by the Matabeles under Ihnsilikatzi, ami 
are now under British rule. 

MassacKusett Indians. See Ai.GONguiAN. 

Massalits. Se(‘ W’aimi (tRoup. 

Matabeles. A branch of the Zulu race ot 
Bantu Negroes, whu h was expelled from Zulu- 
land m 1838, and comjuered the Mashonas, m 
modern Rhoih'sia, under Hmsilikatzi. Like the 
Zulus, they waTe jiroud and fi'arless waiiiors, 
who WTre only subjugated with ditliculty by 
the English m 1893, and revolted unsuccessiully 
in i8(>(). 

Matacoans. A South American Indian race 
on the Aerniejo Kiver m Argi'ntine. 

Mauri. See Moors. 

Maviti. Bantu Ni'groi's of the UppiT Shire 
in British South ( entral Africa, of Zulu stock, 
who came as conquerors from the .south. 

Maya>Quiche. A group of ('entral .Ainerican 
Indian races, mostly m Yucatan and Guatemala. 
It includes the Mayas of Yucatan, Zendals and 
Zotzilsof Chiapas, Quiches, Chois, Pokomans, and 
Zutugils of (Guatemala, Huastecs and Totonacs 
of Vera Cruz. Like the Aztecs, the Mayas 
po.s.sessed an ancient civilisation and system ol 
picture wTiting. ^ 

Maypuris. See Araw'aks. 

Mbengas. Indigenous Bantu Negroes of French 
liquatorial Africa, about Cos'i.sco Bay. 

Melanesians. 'I'he imligenous natives of the 
Western Pacific Islands, forming a tlistinct stock 
of the Oceanic Negro family of EthiopicMan. 
They arc long-skulled, or dolichocejihahc, with 
the lowest cephalic index of all know'ii races, 
prognathous, broad-nosed, of a sooty-black 
colour, wdth black frizzy hair, and of low stature. 
They are at a low stage of culture, being very 
savage, bloodthirsty, and treacherous, mostly 
cannibals and liead-hunters, with little social 
organisation. They include the Fijians and the 
natives of the New Hebrides, the Solomon, 
Admiralty, Bismarck, and Loyalty Islands, New 
Britain, New Ireland, New Caledonia, and other 
islands of the I{astern Pacific. They are closely 
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allied to the Papuans under which name 

some tthnologists jireter to class the whole body 
of Melanesians. 

iMelftnochroi. A suggesttnl division ol C'aucasic 
Man, in which a pale skin is typirallv accompanied 
oy dark hair and ( } es ; it would thus mcliide 
the Hamitic and Siunitic lamihes, witlv» the 
Hellenic, Italic, and C eltic stocks ol iJu* Aryan 
lamily. ^ * 

Mendis. See I'icmnic (Ikoi p. 

• Mflhtawey Islanders. A nminant of the 
aboriginal l*olynesian nice dispossessed bv the 
Malays, off Ihe’coast ol Sun alra. 

Mestizos. Cross-bns'ds between Mtirop«‘ans 
and Indianv, in Sjianish and Portuguest' America. 

Mexicans. Sei* \7.Ti-1 s and N mu;a.ns Alsotlu* 
modern uihabitant" ol Me\ieo, whoareol Sp.inish 
ilesient, v\illi a strong mliision ot Indian blood. 

Micmacs. An Indian rac<' ol Nova Siolia, 
n wlioni sonn itlmologists think that a tia<< oi 
JV'orsc' blood, dating Irom tlie pre-('olunibian 
discovery oi Anien<'a. is jiei ( epi ible. 

Minaeans .See Mimyaki 1 i s. 

Mingrelians. St'e tihoiiio\ ns. 

Minh'huongs. hlaiico-Ann.iines(.> h.ill-lms'ds 
m ( ocimi riiin.i, an uure.ismg r.KS‘ v'ho make 
very valuable colonists. 

Minnetarees. See Sior.w. 

Mishmis. A wild lil>etan lull tribe occupvuig 
tile jungle-(overed lulls thiough wha h the 
brahmaputni Hows, on the northern bolder ol 
\ssam. W’arhke and turbulent. 

Missouri Indians. See Snu’w. 

Mixtecs. \n am i<‘nt Mexuan race, contem¬ 
porary with the' loltees (i/.c ), j>robablv repre¬ 
sented bv the modi rn Mi/tei s ol Oaj.ica. 

Moabites. \n .uicient jiastoral raie ol Seunitu 
origin, ethnologicallv tognale with the Israidites, 
who dwelt on tlu' east ol the Heael Sea. and are 
now extinct. 

Moesogoths. See' (ionis. 

Mohawks. See fKOejoor\.\', 

Mohicans. One ol the most famous and w'ar- 
like of recKKin races, immortali'-eel bv Fetumore 
Croper. See .\i.C/ej\e,)Ui v.v. 

Mojos, or Moxos. \ ye'lleiwish rndian ract* of 
Hohvia, akin to the* ('liuiuitos. 

Mokis. See Siie)siie>Ni:.\N. 

Mongolic. One ol the femr gn-at divisions of 
mankind, 'r\pically eharaetenseel by vellowish 
skin, broael. Hat features with piemiineiit eheek- 
bones, broad skulls, ine'sogiiathous jaws, and 
oblique, .ilmemel-.shaped e*yes. with black, lank 
and coarse liair. The* Manchus are a tvjmal 
Mongolic race*. J'lie' Mongolic races are mostly 
found 111 Asia, which is chiellv pcsipled liy then- 
stocks. The name “ .Mongolic ” h.is rej^ilaced the 
older “ Turanian.’’ • 

Mongols. A stoek of the Northern Mongolic, 
otherwise known as Mongolo-Tartar or Ih-al- 
Altaic, family, trom whom the general term 
of Mongolic is derived. The name seems origin¬ 
ally to have meant “ brave,” anti th<^ Mongols 
havfi providt'd some of the most tierce and war¬ 
like races of hi.stejry. They origmatetl as scattered 
tribes in moth'rn Mongolia. lender Cienghiz Kliaii 
they vccre formed into a conletleracy which con¬ 
quered the wdiole of Central Asia in the thirteenth 
century, thanks to an unlimited supply of hardy 
and very mobile horsemen. The existing Mongol 
tribes, nomad pastors of Mongolia in Central 
Asia, are divided into Sliarras or Eastern Kal- 


ninks, or Western Buriats, or Siberian Mongols, 
and Tungn.ses, including .Manchus [qA).). 

Montenegrins. A Si-rvian race of civilised 
mountaineers, inhabiting the nigged district 
of Montenegro ; the only Balk.in race wdiich 
preserved independence and ('hristianity against 
the rurkish conijuerors. 'J'heir history is one of 
constant warfare with the 'l urks, and they have 
thus preserved the primitive virtues of the 
warrior in grc'dt jierlection. 

Moors. The ancient Moors, 01 Mann, were the 
inhabitants ol the Roman juov'iiiei' of Maure¬ 
tania, roughly including the modern Algeria and 
Morocco. riii'y were jirobably of mixed descent, 
partly Semitic from .Arabia, partly Wi'steni 
Ilaniitic irom indigenous sources. In modern times 
tlu' name is ajijihed (i) to tiie invaders and con- 
<jm*rors of .‘^p.iiii in tlu^ Middle Ages, who were 
nio.stly ol Arab and Berber stock ; (2) to the 
jireseiit inhabitant-, of Morocco and the Barbary 
States, ol I h(‘ same slocks, with a largi* inhision of 
Sudanese Negro blood. Tlu Moors hav't* always 
been a turbul<*nt ami warlike jieojile, who fur¬ 
nished the most notorious jurates ol modern 
history, thanks to their commiinding position on 
the great highway of sea-bonu eoiiimerci'. 

Moquis. See Pi’unio Jndtxns. 

Mordvins. Abratuhol tlu* FinnHv-/’-).forming 
small coniTiinmtu's on the banks ol th • Vo'ga. 

MoSgUS. Se(' J.AKU ( FIAO (iKorp. 

Mossis. S(‘e Nk.m ian C'iKovp. 

Mpongwes. .A Ikintu Negro rat eon the Gaboon 
Estuary in Frencli Ftiiialovial Afrua, given to 
ilriiik anti boasting, ot little economic value, 
though once powerful. 

Mulattos. ^ Halt-breeds between whites ami 
negroes. 

Mundas. A Kolanan race of Lower Bengal, 
with jiossibk' tiaces ot Negroid blood. 

Mundrucus. Sis* Tupi-Gt-akani. 

Mundus. See Nii-nif (inoop. 

Mushi'Kongo. Pantu Ni'groes of Portuguese 
West .Alnta. still m an absolutely savage state. 

Muskhogean, or Appalachian. A group of 
NVirth .Amenian Indian tribes, ff.rmerl) occupy¬ 
ing the soiith-t'asteni corner ot thi* jiresent 
I’nited Slates, south ol 'ronnessee, and ea.st ot 
.\rkansas. Kornu'ily a powertul rontederai'y of 
warlike hnnter'J, lliev are now extinct or conlined 
to Indian n'.sc/valions. The chief tribes are 
Alibamiis, .Apalachis, ('hickasaws, t'hoktaws, 
Creeks or .Muskhogrt's, and Seminoles, 

Mycenacans. I'lic inhabitants ot ancu'ut My- 
cena', one ol the chii'f centres ot prehistoric 
culture 111 Greece before the Homeric age. 
Recent excavations, at Mycena’ itself. atCnossos 
in Crete, and other contemporary sites of 
government, have thrown light on the remarkable 
civilisation wdiich then existed. Tlie Mycenapans, 
Cretans, and their kindred peojHos were prob¬ 
ably a mixed Caucasic race, with aftinities to the 
later Aryan Acha^ans and to the aboriginal 
Hamitic Pelasgians ; but nothing is yet certainly 
known of their ethnological place. 

Nagars. Sec Dard.s. 

Nagas. Aborigines of the Naga Hills, in South 
Assam, senii-savage and formerly accustonied 
to raid the British provinces ; now under Bntisli 
rule. They are ot ribetan stock. 

Nahuans, or Mexican Indians. The aboriginal 
inhabitants of modern Mexico, wdiose history 
dates back to the sixth century. The oldest of 
the Nahuan races was that of the Toltecs, who 
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j«.tablis]KHl a civilisation niarki'd by archilcctiiral 
and artistic monuments still existinj^, north of 
the* valley of Anahuac. Tlu*v \ve*re followc'd by 
the rudc’r Chichmiccs and the Aztc'cs (7.^.). Other 
branches of the same race are the I’lpils and the 
Niquirans of Nicaragua. 

Naimans. (i) S('e Shark.\s. (2) A tribe of 
tlu* Middle Horde of the Kazaks. S(‘(* Kikc.iiiz. 

Nairs. A Hindu tribe o1 Malabar, dis¬ 
tinguished by their ]K'cnliar marnagi* customs. 
They practise polyandry, and a Nair’s jiropi'i'ty 
descends neit to his own but to his sister’s 
children. 

Nainas or Namaquas. A Hottentot tribe ot 
Namaqnaland, the tnu* aborigine's and the 
principal representatives of tlu' I lotteiitots (7 p ). 
Scattered m small pastoial groups. 

Natchez Indians. An e.vtinct North .Vnu'ncan 
Indian race, formerly inhabiting the region ol tlu* 
Lower INIississippi. 

Navajos. See Aihahasi \n. 

Neanderthal Man. A r.\cr ol ])iiniitive man, 
represcnti'ei only bv a skull and a lew bones 
found 111 a linieslone tave’ of the Ni'aiulerthal 
in Kheiiish ITussia in I he most api'-hke 

race yet known, and ]irob<iblv the' oldc'st. 

Negritoes. A branch ol hdhiojuc Man, loninl 
m Central Africa, and m the Andamans, the 
Malay Peninsula and the fMiilijijmies, akin to 
negroc's lull ol smaller stature and more ape-hke*. 
Possibly the primitiye slock Iroiii which tin* 
Ni'groes (c/.e.) were' develojU'd. 

Negroes. The* most numerous branch of 
JCtliiopic Man, div'uh’d into \trican {Su<kines(‘, 
Haiitii, and llotteiitot-Puishinaii) <ind Occ'anic 
(Papuan. Melanesian, and Austra^^•.all) sjctions. 
American Negroe s are dt'sceiided from African 
slave.s, mostly ol Sud.iiu'sc'origin S<*< Hav'IIVX.s. 

Nempes. See NiCrhici vN (fRori-. 

Nestorians. A Syrian race. Ix'kmgmg to the 
•Aram.can stock ol the Semitic tamily, dis 
tinguished by a special lorm ot ('hnstian bclnl, 
w’ho were driven out ol the Koniaii P.mpire m the 
fifth century, and whose (h'sceiidaiits now torni .1 
special community in the mountain ranges ot 
vurdistaii. They aie poor and illiterate. \ 
iiranch ol Nestorians is lound in Iravancore, 
where they go by I he name of S\ nan ( hristians. 

New Guinea Natives. See T’ai'Oa.n.s. 

New Zealanders. ( 1 ) Aborigines |see Maoris]. 
(2) White inhabitants ol Nevs Zealand, ol Anglcj- 
Saxon descent. 

Nez Perccs. A tribe •! North American 
Indians, in British ( olnnibia and Idaho, part of 
wliom are well advanec’d in civih.sation. 

Niam-Niam. See AzaiNdkii. 

Nicaraguans. White native's of Nicaragua, 
in Central Arne'nca, ol Sjianish descent, with 
Indian and ne'gro e'le'nie'nts. 

Nicobarese. Native's ot the Nicoliar Islands, 
of Malay blood nii.xe'd with that of the Mon- 
gohe aborigine's, h'orme'rly given to piracy. 

Nigerian Group. A group of .Sudaiiese Ne'gro 
tribes, all of allied stocks, inhabiting the Niger 
Delta, the Oil Kiver, J.ower Be-nue, and Niger 
region, including the' Nige-r liciid. Amongst them 
are the pe'Ople of Bc'inn—notc'd for their vast 
human sac:ritict*s - the Abo, Nempe, Niipe, Akasa, 
Qua, Etik, Okrika, Ak])a, Mossi, Sicuiereh, and 
many other tribe's. 

Nilitic Group. Another group ol Sudanese 
Negro tribes, inhabiting the districts of the 
White Nile, Sobat, and the northern slopes of the 
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Nilc-Congo divielc'. The'y mcluele' the Abaka, 
Abukaya, B ngo, Shuli, Falanj, Madi, BanvNuc'r, 
Shilluk, Dmka, Mnndu, Kol, Mittii, Krej, ami 
Fertit tribe's. I'hey are mainly hard-working 
agriculturists, from wdiom the British draw 
material for c'xcellent soldu'ry. 

NAquir&ns. Sc'c* Nahuans. 

Nogaris. A race* ot Caiuasian 'I'artars (7.re.) 
inhabiting the stt'])])c's of the* Kiima River ; 
nomadic cattU'-brc'e'ders. 

Normans. Native's of Normandy, des'eVnderi 
from the Norsc'rnen {(/.v.) who settled on the* 
J'renc'h coast imdc'r Rolf the* (iange'r m the 
beginniiff; of the tc-nth cc'iitiiry. d'he history ol 
the Normans, who eom|m'red JiKgland and 
Sicily, is well known. riie modc'rii Normans 
still presc'i've many signs ol tlu'ir Seaiidinavuiii 
anec'shv, which dislingiiish Ihem Irom then 
I''rc‘iich or Breton lu ighbonrs. 

Norsemen or Northmen. A name given in tne 
Middle' .\g<*s to the piratical emigrants li'oni 
Denmark, Iceland, SwccUii, and Norway, who 
descemh'd on tlu* coasts of Juiglaiid, I'raiice. 
(ic'rmanv, and Sontlurn hairopi'. I'hc'y called 
thc-mselvu's \ ikings. Tlu'se sea rovers cami', 111 
thc' lirst instance, for jiortable plunder, but m 
many casc-s thc'v were* temptc'd by the look of the 
more fertile' lands ol the south to make' sc'ttle 
nu'iits, among which those ol the Danes m 
Kngkiiid and Ireland and ol the Norwegians m 
Normaiidv, h'nglaml, and Sicily were tin' mef^t 
lasting and important. 

Norwegians. A braneh ot the Scandinavian 
stock ol thc* \r\aii l.nni'v I lu-y arc' piobablv 
dc'scc'iided from Tc-ntomc nniiiigraiits -jierhajis 
ol (h)llnc rac'i' who c'ntc'i't'd the '^candmaviaii 
pc'iiiiisul.i in pi (‘historic time s, .nid drov’c out tlie 
aboriginal Lapps 01 I'lniis. Another thc'otv 
makes Scandinavia the* original home' of tin 
.\rvans, ol whom, on this view, the Norwegians 
would repieseiit the primitive stock. Thc'ir In-^ 
torv begins in the ninth century, when a Nor 
wegian kingdom was ('st.d)lished by Hai'fild 
hairhair. '1 he old Norwegniiis wc'rc' extremelv 
warlike' and piratical [see Noi<si,MhNj. 'I'ln-ii 
modern dcscc'ndants arc' a peaceful and 111 
dusliious lacc', the most simjile and clc'moeratic 
pc'oplc' ol I'lirojK', who rc'cc'iitlv thrc'w ott the 
Svvc'dish rule and re-c'-^lablished the am nut 
Norwe gian kingdom. 

Nsakkarns. Sc-t* Wi-a 1.1-; (iRoup. 

Nuba Group. A group of Sudam'se Negro 
tribes, occupying Nubia, Dar-Fur, and Kordolan, 
m the F.gyptian Sudan. Thc*^ imhicle the' Tdiis, 
Nubas, Nile Nubians, '1 umalis, Kargos, Kiilfans, 
Kokijis, and Kunjaras. I hey are an active* ami 
warlike race*, 111 winch the* pnmitivu' Negro blood 
has frecpu'iitly bc'c'u m^dilic'd by Semitic (Arab) 
ami Hamitle mfliu'ncc's. I hi'y supply many ot 
our Smlant'se rc'giiiients, 

Nubians. Ancient inliabitants of Nubia, 
jirobably idc*ntical with IMhiopiaiis (7./'.), hut 
modified by the infusion ol Ni'gro blood, i'hey 
established a Nubian kingdom in the Upper Nile 
basin about the sixth century. 

Nuers. See Nilitic CiRoup. 

Numidians. An ancient Hamitic race, in’ 
habiting the district now known as Algeria. 
They were line ho’semc'n, warlike*, bat 
treachc'rous. and were concpjerc'd by Koine 
B.c. 46. See Bkrbi'.r.s. 

Nupes. See Nigerian Group. 
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Nutkas. A collective name f^ivt'ii to the 
Iiiflian tribes of V’^ancoiiver Island and the 
ai^joining districts of British ('olumbia. 

Obongos. A Bushman-like race of pygmy 
Negritoes discovered by Du Chaillu on the 
western coast ot equatorial Africa, physically and 
mentally degenerate. ^ 

Ojibbeways. See ALGONgniAW 

Okrikas. See Nigkktan (Iroui*. 

^ Oiyuoneie. A tribe of But. ats (</..'.) inhabit¬ 
ing th(‘ district of Lake B.nkal. 

Omaguas. See * ’.oakani. 

Omahas. See Skjuan. • 

Ononda^s. See Trooitoian. 

Opata>Piina. v\ group ot ( entral \merican 
Indian races, allied to the Nalniau group (</./'.), 
but ol lower uKaital and physu.d t\pe. It 
imliules th( (‘ora. Vuma, Pajiago, 'iarahumara 
a^d lepeguana trib« s. 

Orang-Benua, Orang-Lauts. St e M \i ay-- 

Ordos. S('e Shark \s. 

Orochs. A iiomadie tube of (Ik* Siberian 
'i'ungiises (y./-.). 

Osages. Set' Sioi'XN. 

Oscans. \ primitive Italu. rate inhabiting 
( ampauia, who were tompu'K'd by ami amalga 
mated with the Sauimtes (ye.) in the tdlh 
century, n.c. 'I'hi'ir langnagi' was a rndiT form 
ol Latin. 

Osmanlis. See 'I i rks. 

Ossets. An isolated \r>an race' inhabiting 
th<- ( (‘iitral ( aucasus, and ditfenng m Kinguage 
and customs Irom their ('aneasian neighlKinis 
'! hey are ]irobabl\ allied to tlie Ir.inian stock, 
though SOUK' suppose them to be descended 
from Clot lilt stdtlei s. 

Ostrogoths, SeefaiiHs. 

Ostyaks. \ Lgiian iace<>t Mongt)lu ph\sual 
tvpe, allied fo file Saino\edes (y.e ). inlialntmg 
the (Jbi basin m Western Silien.i. 1 he\ art mainly 
nomads, hunters ami reimleei bieedtTs. 1 lu'v 
are kind, gentle ami honest, ami shtiw coiisitler 
able artistic ptiwer, 

Otoes. See Sioi’W 

Otomis. \n Indian race ol Mexico, assunietl on 
* linguistic grounds to r« present the oldest ol 
\iiiencan Indian stocks. 

Ottomans. See Iorks. 

Ovaherero. See Hi ri ros. 

Ovampos. rii(‘ thief Ikintn Negro nice ol 
(jerinan Soufh-west ,\frica, tall and well 
proportionetl, with it'gular features .i line 
Negro type. They ate nidnstritnis agnciib 
tiirists. given to rauling and inter tribal warfare. 

Oworos, Oyos. See Yokui'. \s. 

Pampas Indians. See ITmchI's. 

Pangasinans. A semi-civilised M.ilavan race 
in th(' Ihiilippiiie Islamls# 

Papagos. St'e OrvT.v-PiMA. 

Papuans. 'I'lie savage aboi igines of New 
(turned and the neighbouring islands ot tht‘ 
'l ori't's Strait and Jvast Malaysia. J hey belong 
to tile Oceanic division of Lthiopic Alan, and 
are allietl to the African Negro, though they stand 
at a .somewhat higher intellec tual level. 'I hey 
are ol Negroid phy.sical tyj)e, characterised 
specially bv their mops of friz/y hair ; colour, 
a sooty brown to black, with pro)ecting jaw's, 
thick lips and retrcsating foreheads ; nose .some- 
(lines fiat, liut.ofteiier hooked and of Jewish 
appearance. The race has jirobably bc'eii 
modified by Malayan and Polynesian inter- 
tiii.xture. Probably tlie Melane.sians and the 


Australian aborigines are closely related to the 
Papuans. Thc-y are a fierce ami trcacln rows 
race, hostile to .strangers, and given to canni¬ 
balism and head-hunting. Thiv show much 
agricultural skill, and in some cas<‘h are suscept 
ible of luiropean civili.sat ion. 

Paraguay Indii^ns. St't* 'I rpi-fa^ARANi. 

Parsees. h'ollcnvers ol Zoioaster, ol Persian 
devseent, who havt* .settletl in India, chiefly near 
Bombay, wlu're tliey have beconu' one of the 
most thriving .sc'ctions of the commiinitv, owing 
to their marked ability lor commerce. A 
small remnant of Parsees, known as (biebrcs, 
is still to be found in Persia itself. 

Parthians. A warlike jx'opk' ol tlie ancient 
world, inhalntmg a district oi Northern J’ersia. 
'I'hev s(‘(‘m to have bi'eii of Sivthian (y.e.) 
(h'sd'ut, and wiie ludi'il for flu'ir hal)if ol light¬ 
ing on horsebat k and dischaiging 1 tieir most 
f.it.il arrows whilsf in pn'temled flight. LTidei 
Mithridates (171 1 pS 11 ( .), tlii' Parthians became 
siiprt'im- in I’ersia, and aItcrwanis w'aired lor long 
sm cessliilly with tlu' Komaiis. 

Patagonians or Tehuelches. Natud. of tin* 
most scHitherly rc'gion ol the .American continent, 
noted for Iheir great stature, in manv case-. 
a])proachnig the gigantic. Thev are one ot tlie 
phvsically strongi'st races of iha earth, of a 
\ellowish brown colour, with well tonm'd and 
regular f-atures. 'J lu'y are noni.idic tiilx's of 
.\i‘anc«inian (y<’.) <les( eiit, who live by fishing ami 
hunting : am! ])enrefullN <lis]>()sed to strangers. 

Pathans. .See .Xiaai \ns. 

Payaguas. .\ South .Ameruaii Indian raie. 
in 1h<- .\rgen^.me, whose wealtli ot i-ilver orna- 
imnfs g.ive a nanu' to tlie Kio (!(> la Plata. 

Pawnees. A brave warlik’* tribe ol Noith 
.XmiTuan Imlians, akin to the Shoshomaii 
group (y.r.) ami JorimTls’ ^dtled m Nebraska. 

Pechenegs. An riiuienf Moiigolu lace of 
I urki slotk, .1 blanch ol the Kqichaks (y.r.). 

Pelasgians. 1 In* pre-\ryan mhabilants ol 
(Ir<(‘c(\ ajiparenllv tlu^ .iborigines of th.it 
country, who wen* dispossi'ssi'd by th(‘ Ar^an 
flclUnes. Little or nothing is known of their 
racial cliaractenstu s and affinities; but the 
excavations recently made at Mycena', Knossos, 
etc . show that they had reaclu'd a liigh stage of 
civilisation m ])r('histoni. tiim-s on llie .T',g('an 
coast. Probable .1 bram h of the Western 
llamitu lannKg re-'emblnig lierbers (y.e.) 111 

])h\sHal type. Sc'e ilvci- N.-i ANs ami Ktrpsc .\\s. 

Permians. .\ branch of the h'lnnish race, 
inhabiting thc' district of I’erm in Ku.ssia, ami 
elosvly resembling the Karelians (y.p.). 

Persians. TIk* ancient Per.sians wcTe tlu' 
niain branch ol the Iranian stock of the Aryan 
family, a eavilist'd and warlike nation, who 
taught their sons “ to rule, to shoot wnth the bow, 
and to spexik the truth.” They rc^arc'd a great 
empire under ('vnis (ice. 537) and liis successors, 
which was destroyed by .\le.\aiulcT tlu* (Jreat 
and divnded in 32.f n.c. The modern Persians, 
known as I'ajiks, and as Tats on tin* west ol the 
C'aspian, are the descc'miants of the ancient 
Per.sians walh a considerabh' admixture ct 
alum blood, due to a long period of Arab and 
'I'urkish domination. They jinxscMit a tim* Aryan 
type, however, and are cultivated ami com 
nuM-cial, though not warliki*. 

Peruvian Indians. See Incas. 

Peruvians. White natives of Peru, partly ol pure 
Spanish descent, partly cro.ssed with Indian blood. 
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Philippine Islanders. The natives of the 
Philippines belong to three distinct races— 
Negritoes, Indonesians and Malays. The 
Negritoi's are known as Actas (q.v.). 1 'he Indone¬ 
sians are confined to the island of Mindanao .* 
they are JigJit-skinned, tall and well-developed 
plnsically. Their chief tribe is that of the 
Igorrotes. The Mala\'s are brown-skinned, 
v'lth black hair and Hat noses, being crosseil 
with Negrito blood. I lu ir chiet tribes are the 
Visayans, Tagalogs. Ihcols, llocanos, C'avagans. 
Pangasinans and Painpangas. These are all 
Chrislianised and tairly civilised. 'J'he intiTior 
is occupied by wild and savage tribes of similar 
race, and by the dwnrtish and nomadic Negntoi's. 
Many of these tribes ])ractise head-hunting, 
cannibalism, and human sacnlices. The more 
civilised tniies, witli the Spanish-Indian hali- 
breeds, known as Filipmos, are turbulent and 
lawless, the source of nmcli trouble to the new 
A merit an as to the old S]Kinish ruliTs. 

Philistines. An ancient race inhabiting tlu‘ 
MedittTranean seaboard to tlie south-wesl ot 
Jud.ea, who warred miicli with the Israelitt‘s, 
and were linally subdued by tiuMU. 'Thev were 
proliablv a ( aiiaaiiitish peo])le, belonging to tin- 
Semitic lamily ; but soiiu' ri'gard th<7u as an 
iinmigraiit Hamitic race, ])erlia]is relalt*d to the 
( retails or Pelnsgians. 'Tlie assumed infenontv 
of their culturi' to that of the lsra(‘Iitt*s has giviai 
ns(' to the modern use ol “ Philistine ” as a tiTin 
ol reproa(h 

Phoenicians. The greatest seafaring and 
trading nation of ancient times, and the earlu'st 
ol Mediterranean sea povvi rs. A ^.>ranch ol the 
('anaanit(‘ stock fjf the Semitic iamilv, they 
inhabited tin* Meiliterranean coast between 
Latakia and Acre, their cIik'I (itu‘s being Tvi<* 
and Sidon. Th<’v possessed a remarkable 
polytheistic religion, distignred by human sacri- 
iices. 'Thew were an inventive race, to wliom we 
owe glass and Tynan jnirple. '1 li<‘v sc*em to have* 
entered i^hn-nicia from the direi'tion of the Ked 
Sea in ])rc‘Jiistonc time's, and were at tirsl subject 
to Ivgvjit, but about 13 *ki n.c, reared a great 
maritime emjnre, winch endured for nearly a 
thcDUsand years and was destroyed by Xh'xander 
the Great, 'They were the great traders ol the 
ancient world, and carried on a commerce whicli 
ranged from (xirnwall to ('cylon and Senegal. 'The 
Carthaginians (q.7'.) were a colony of Plnenicians. 

Phrygians. An ancient pastoral people of 
Asia Minor, closely relatecf to the Armenians 
{q.v.), wdio were alisorlied by the Persians m the 
sixth centurv icc. 

Piets. The aborigines ol ancient Scotland, a 
short, roimd-lu'aded, dark race, probably a 
branch of tin* Ibcnan stock ot the Western 
Hamitic lamily. and thus closely related to the 
Basques {q.v.). Tht* Piets were a wild and warlike 
race, w’ho harassed the Roman province ol 
Britain, and were exterminated by the invading 
Scots from Ireland in the early part of the 
Christian era. The wdiolc; Pictish problem is 
still unsolved by ethnologists, some of whom 
hold that the fhets were a C'eltic race, allied to 
the modern Welsh or to the Scottish Highlanders 
of to-day. 

Picuris. See Pukbi-o Indians. 

Pipits. See Nahuans. 

Pitcairn Islanders. Hal f-breed descendants of 
Englishmen (the mutineers of the “ Bounty ”) 
and Tahitian women. A peaceful and idyllic race. 
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Pocomans, Poconches. See Maya-Ql^che. 

Poles. A stock ol the Western Slavonic 
family, originally dwelling between the \'istj^la 
and the Oder. In the tenth century Poland 
became an independent European J\)wer, and 
remained an elective kingdom dowm to it.-* 
partition 111 the eighteenth centurv between 
JiiisMa, Austria and IVnssia. The Polish 
peasantry have always beem industrious and 
successful agriculturists, whilst the nobilitv were 
turbulent and warlike. The I\)les who live imdM- 
Austrian and (ierniaii rule are fairly confi'iited. 
but thoM* ol KusMan J’oland have carried on a 
long and often blootly senes ol struggles for 
liberty. (^1 lat(‘ years, Russian ^\)land has 
become a manufacturing country, under (icnnaii 
infliicncc. The Poles have a consulcrablc litera¬ 
ture, and are eminently musical. 

Polynesians. The duel sto. k ot the Inij^o- 
nesian {qj') lamily, the tall, browii-skinnivl lace 
of ( aucasic type who inhabit tlu* chief islands 
ol the 1 -kisterii Pacilic, and are geiicralK' known 
.'IS South Sea Islanders. 'Tlii'ir chid raci's 
are the Maoris {q.r.) ol Neev /c'aland. the 
Marquesans, Tahitians, 'Tongaiis and Samoans, 
bcsidc's the native's ol ICastiT, Ciauibier, Hcrvt'x . 
and other smalli'r islands. Thev are ot tall 
stature—only smjiassi'd by tlw' Patagonians— 
muscular Iranu', regular and otteii liandsome 
hatun's, with brown skins, sipiarc' jaws, and 
broad skulls. 'J'hcy jiroliably originated m 
Malaysia, w'here they are still reprcsi'iiti'il by the 
Battaks of North Sumatra, some Dyak* raci's, 
and ci'rtain tribes of tlu' Philippines and Gilolo. 
Thev are a gay, ph'asure-loving peojih', formerly 
addicted tocaimibalism, but otlierw is<' ol jileasing 
mannc'rs, ami an' mnv rajmllv .icquiniig civilisa 
tion, though their imiiibers are eveivwlure 
d('cr<'asing iimk'i tlu' inllueiic(' ol Kuiopeaii 
manners and diseast s. 

Poncas. See Siouan. 

Portuguese. Native's of Portugal, a niixi'd 
race, proliably ol Ilx'riau or Basipie origin, with 
later C'eltic element's. Aftc'r lallmg succc'ssively 
under Roman, Visigothic, and Saracen doinmion, 
they fornu'd an iiidepeiident kingdom 111 the* 
tw'cltth ceiitiiiy. Tlu* (‘arly Portugiu'se wc-re 
enterpn.smg .seamen, wdio contributed largely to 
the exploration ol the world, and foiimh'd many 
colonics m Alrica, which thev still jiossess. 
Brazil IS their chief American se'ttlement, now 
independent. 

Provencals. Native's of Provence, in the 
South ot France'. Tht'ir pnuptivc Ligurian {q.v.) 
stock was modilieel by many successive mtliu'iiccs, 
such as the Grt'ck colonists, who founded Mar¬ 
seilles, the Roman .settlers in the Provincia 
(Provence), anel. late^, (iothic and Saracen 
invaders. The Jk'ovene;als are a gay, impulsive 
and pleasure-lovmg people, markedly distinct 
from the more' staid and industrious inhabitants 
of Northern France'. 

Pruezi, or Old Prussians. Sec Lettk'. 

Prussians. The earhe'st inhabitants of Prussia 
were Slavonic tribes [see Lf.titc|. The modern 
Prussians, the dominant race of the (jcrman 
Emjiire, belong to the High German branch ot 
the Teutonic stock. 

Pueblo Indians. A semi-civilised race of 
North American Indians, elwelling in New 
Mexico and Arizona. I'hcy inhabit “ pueblos,” 
or huge houses, often large enough to contain a 
whole tribe under one roof. They possess 




WOMEN OF THE NUPE TRIBE IN% NIGERIA 
The Nupe tribe is a family belonging: to the Nigerian grou^ of Sudanese Negroes. They inhabit chiefy the town 
of Loknja, in West Africa, [bee under Nigerian group]. 



TH£ AINUS, PROBABLY THE ORIGINAL INHABITANTS OF JAPAN 
The Ainus are a declining race, now confined to a small area in the Far East. They have, as is seen in this picture, 
handsome features and an abundance of hair. [See page 3xa]. 
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interesting religious and social customs, much 
studied by nnthro\)()l()gi'^ts. 'I'licir (liict tiiln'sarc 
the Zunis.'rcgun I'aos. I’lt uns, and I'lisaxas.'I h<- 
Mocpiis of Arizona aie closely related to tliem. 

Punches, or Pampas Indians. A strongly 
built, dark-skinned rac(‘ ol South American 
Iiuliaus, u’ho inhabit the great ]ilauis ca* ])ampas 
Irom the Saladillo to the Rio Negro in Argentina 
I hev are expert horsemen. Irom whom the 
(ranchos (,/.e.) are deiued. 

Punjabis. Natiyes of the Punjab, in Noith 
West India, mostly jatsaiid Sikhs (r/.e.) belonging 
to the Hindu stock ot th(‘ Ai yan laiinly. An 
agricultural and warlike people. 

Puntis. See ( iiiNr.sK. 

Pygmies. Dwanish Nt'gnto races oi ('entral 
Alrica, long consuKred to be mythical, but now 
wi^'ll known to ('tIuiolo'jKts. 'I'lieN' mclnd(‘ the 
\kkas and W’ochiias ol the Welle Ikisin, th(‘ 
Obongos ol the (kibooii, tlu' Hatwas ol South 
(oiigo, etc. Jn \ ei \' early limes they wen* 
known b\’ rejaite to thi' h'gy]itians—on whos(“ 
nioniiimiits they ajijvsir in the thirty-Iourth 
ct'iitury n.t —and the (ireeks, '1 h(‘y liye by tlu* 
t hase III tin- (entral Alruaii foiests, aiul nse 
poisoned arrows. Other small rai es, smh as the 
P>ushmen. l.apps, K’alaiigs, Samangs, etc., have 
contnhuteil to the lame i.)l the Pygmies. 

Quas. A SudaiK'si' Negro tiibi' on the Ivory 
('oasl, belonging to the Nigerian group {i/.v ) 

Quapaws. See Siou.nx. 

Queahs. See Liulkicn (iRouic 

Quiches. A rate ol ('entral American Indians 
111 (iiiati'inala. mailing the A/.tccs in tin* 
j)Ossi>ssion ol an aiuienl 11\ ihsalionand aennon.s 
mythology. Set- MayvIIikhi,. ^ 

Quichuas. S(‘e Inc .\s 

Rajputs. I he pn'dommant race ol Kap 
]mtan,i, m (\nlial IikIm, belonging to tlie 1 Imdu 
stock ol the Ar\'.in laniil\. I Ik v area proud and 
warlike aristocracy ol soldiers ,iiul kimlowiiers, 
who rule many native state's, ol which Jaipur, 
]odh])ur and I’daipur are the most mijiortant. 

Ramas. Sec* I.lncan. 

Redskins. .\ term gueii m common parlance 
to North American Indians, trom their colour. 

Rejangs. A Malayan race ol Suimitra, akin 
to the Achinese {(/.v.). 

Rols. See Nil me Cinoi’p. 

Romans. "J he most jiowarliil and w’arlike, and 
111 every sc'iise the greatest race' ol ancient 
luirojie, who accjuired the dominion ol tlie 
W'esterii world, and laul the loundations ot 
modern civilisation. J'he city ol Home was 
ioiinded by .Alban sheplierds, ol Latin (c/.<'.)iare, 
III the eiglith century n.c. Oscan. SabiiU', 
Saninite, and Umbrian (</.c.) eleiin-nts wen* 
added to the original stock, and thus tlic great 
I'ioman character was niciuldpd. Iconic* later 
('xtended her ])ower over the whole ol Italy, and 
then over the whole ol the known world. 

Romance Races. See Lai in Racks. 

Romansch. Natives of the (inscjiis in Switzer¬ 
land, speaking a Rcnnaiicc' dialect, and probably 
ol Italic race. 

Roumanians, or Vlachs. Natives of the 
modern Koumanian kingdom, the leading 
Balkan State, composed of the older prnicijiali- 
ties of Wallachia and Moldavia, winch were long 
subject to the Turks. The Vlachs (Wallachs, a 
name akm to our Welsli) are probably descendt'd 
trom the Latin-.sjieakiiig inhabitants of the 
ancient Roman province of Dacia, a tribe of 
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Ihvacian chscent, whicli was siibjngntc'd bv 
Trajan m lli<‘ .second century. 'J hey* have 
|)U'srr\ctl llieir I.iiigiiagt', but ilieir bIoc>d has 
heeii mingled with lhatol iiimiei ous coilc|uerors~ 
(iolhs, Huns, Slovenians, Albanians, l urks, etc. 
The Roumaiiiau jieasaiitry are a hardy and 
thrilV race, letaiiiiug their old warlike traditions. 

Rucuyennes. Sei* ( akiiis, 

Russians, d'he lIik'I ol the Slavonic rac:es 
inliabiting rairopc'an J^ussia, ancl dividc'd into 
(irc'at, Wlnte, and Little Russian.s. 'J'lu' ph^'sical 
distinction belwc'cn tliese race's is attributed t<f 
tlie mixturi' of the juimitivi' Russian stock 
resju'i tively with I'limish, Lithiiamau. and 
Turkish blood. 'Hie onginal J^iissiaus lielouged 
to IIk' Skivcjiiic stock ol tlic' Aiyaii ftimily, and 
s»-cm to have' been seglh-d m jue'histone tiim's 
])etw('e'n the Danube, Ihe ICllu', and thi' south 
eeusl ot the Paltie. 1 bus thev must h,i\t‘ 
ciitcrc'd Russia irom tlu' west m the caiU' 
c<'uliirn s ol our c'la. 'Hu're tlie\ eomiiieri'd aul*i 
drove' out 01 assnmlate'd lln' abongiiie's ol 
Nortlu'rn Memgolie (k'nino-'l'iu kish) steu k. aiiel 
est.ablislu'el a numhe'r ol small state's, agneultuial 
in characU'r, which long siitlered Irom lartav 
invasion, notably that ot the (ioleli'ii Iloieie' 
jset' K'ii'C'ILxks I, anel wc-re- giaelually moiileK'el 
into a single kmgelom, with Aloseow lor il'. 
i.i])ital. Moeiern Russia, with its vast Asiatie 
de'pcndc'iicie's, IS oiu' ol the gre'atest luiijiires 111 
the woi lei, but it is m a stale' cd tran-^ition, auel 
ils civilisation is conscejneu(l\' baekwarel. rile* 
Russian jieasants are' very patient, industrious, 
anel thnitv. Whe n well le'el, the'v are* ae^iiisralik' 
se)leh('is. 'I'heir chu'l ocxujiation is agne ulture. 

Rutheninns. A branch ol llu' Little* Russian 
race, who inhabit the ehstriet c»f the ( arpathiaiis 
m (.ialicia and Jlungary , jK'or, but barely 
cullivators ol the' soil. 

Sabeeans. See lliMVAkJirs. 

Sabines. An aiuie'iit Italic race', who m- 
liabiteel the district b twe't'U the' C'e'iltral Ajie'U- 
miie's their aiiee'stral home*- and ]<ome. Ihe 
Samiiite's wc're their de'sei'iidants or ju'ar kms- 
nieii, and the Umbrians were less closely relate'd 
to them. Will'll Rome' was iouneh'el Uu're was 
a strong Sabine elt'iiie'nt in its jie^pidation, as • 
melualc’d by the story ol tlie Kajie* ol tlie Sabiiii' 
Womc'ii, and thc' slatenu'iit that .several ol tlie- 
early kings ol Rcnne we're of Sabine' bleioel. 'J'lie 
Sabines and Samniti's warred against Rome* 
tor many yc*ars, tint both were ultimately sub- 
eliu'cl and mcorjiurale'd m tlie Roman State*. 

Sac Indians. See Ai.e.oNejuiAN. 

Sakais, or Samangs. An Hiboriginal Ne'giito 
race* ol iIk* Malay Peninsula ; a wilel and uii- 
cjvilised jx'oplc', with black skins and wcjolly 
hair, otten ajiproaeliing the* ajie'-likc* m jiliysieal 
devi'lojmient and intc'lli^p'nce. 

Sakalavas. One c)f tlie principal gremps ol 
the Malaga.sy tribes, inliabiting ttie wc'st coast 
of Madaga.scar; ol riiix(;d Malay and nc'grej 
blood, and akm to the* Hovas (e^.c.). 

Salish. Sec* Fi.atiikads. 

Samangs. See Sakais. 

Sambos, or Zambos. Halt-breeds sprung from 
Nc'gro and Indian parents. 

Samnites. Sec Saiiinks. 

Samoans. A Polynesian {g.v.) race, ol tine 
jihysical development, lazy and jileasuie-loving, 
inhabiting the Sanic;an group of islands. 

Samoyed«s. A I'inno-Ugnan race, inhabiting 
the Obi basin in Siberia, once wudely spread over 
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the exticmc north of EuropL' and Asia. Tlu'v 
an' sffort and dark liain'd, witli Mon^olic Ifatun-s, 
lirav<' and lioiirsl, lut' hy Iniiitnig and Ji^hiii”, 
c*hI arr .still in the Stoiu' \w('. 

Samsams. A niixi'd INIalayo-Siaincse race, 
1orinin{» a lart'c |)<irt ol tlu* population of the 
Malayan States oi Ki'dah and laj^or. * 

Santals. A ne^no lik(' abonj^mal •Iriln' of 
Onssa in India, af^icuHunsts, ol the Kolari.ui 
laniily {q.v.). 

• Sifracens. A t('rm applu'd in th<'Middh'Af^os 
to tlu* Mosk'im'iU'iiiU's <’l ('hristondoin. fsprtiallv 
to th(‘ 1 oniad.c Aiah and Bedouins ol the 
Syrian ilest'rt'^. • 

Saras. •Sec T.aki ( had (iKore. 

Sarakoles. Set- Mandino \n. 

Saids, OI Sardinians. 1 he al>oni.;uial inhabi¬ 
tants ol Sanlinia, ])rol)ably ol tlu- \Vest«'rn 
Haniitie laiiiily, akin to the* Ilunans oi 
P.imin.uis iq.i’.). I h<' inoilern Sardinians aie 
(U'sn'iided Irom tins rate, with considfrable 
admixtures ol alien lilood Irom tlu' ('aithai.iinian, 
Koman, Saracen, Spanish and Italian owners 
ol the Island in simessi\c pc mods. 

Sarmatians. \n am lent nom.idic and war¬ 
like peopl<‘, jiiobabb’ akin to tlu* Si\thians 
(q.v ). who roamed over the wide ])lains ol 
I'.astein lMiro])e. i^'nie horsemen. Th('\ were 
destroyed b\’ the (loths m the ioiirth (entury, 
and dis.ippi'.iied Irom liistor\. 

Sassaks. Natives ol Lombok in the Sumla 
Islands (*1 Malayan race. 

Savoyards. Nati\es ol Savo\, orininallv a 
shoil, TOiiiid-skulled, d.irk rai c', akin l<* llu' 
\iivei Ignats (q.v.), now largely mm}.;k'd with 
ieutonu blood. 

Saxons, (i) 'I'he Old S.ixoiis orif^mallv in- 
habiled the estuary ol tin* hJlie and the ni'ij^h- 
bonriiu'. islands, j hey were a warlike rate, ol 
l.ow (it'rm.m stotk. whose luinn' is saul to be 
deiived Irom the “ Sa.xes,” or heavy knues 
which the\ used m war 1 he\ wen* cuie ot the 
most adyentnroiis ol 'Ic'utomc raci's, and made 
manv pirate al and lolonisinjj; <'Xtursioiis, ol 
which the most important was tlu'ii si'ttN'ineiit 
in Ihitain in the tilth century, vshere they unitt'd 
with the Angles {(f.v.) to lay the loiindation ol 
the iiUKlern lMij;hsii people. {2) I’he Sa.xoiis wlu> 
remained on the ('ontineiit gradually exlemh'd 
their dominion till it reached modern Saxony 
I'lider ( haiiemaf^ne the Saxon povxt'r was sub¬ 
ordinated to that of the Franks, Saxony later 
becaim an uide})en(lt.nl duclu’, whiih is still 
one ol the duel States ol the (lerinan 
Fniinrc'. I’lie modern Saxons aie less adventurous 
than tlu'ir ancestors, very industrious, and 
successtul 111 a^ricultiiri' and industry, and make 
excellent soldiers. 

Scandinavians. A nfaiii stock of the Aryan 
iamiK’, sonu'tmies classed as a branch ol tlie 
rentonic stock, indudiii}; the Icelanders, Norw'(‘- 
gians, Danes and Swi'di's, as w'l'll as tlu* okl 
Korseiiien and Normans (q.v.). Some etlinolo- 
jj[ists regard them as the original stock of the 
.\ryan lainily. They are tall, blue-eyed, lair¬ 
haired, warlike, and good .sailors and coloni.sts. 

Scots or Scotch, (t) The ancient Scots were 
a Celtic race, belonging to the Goidelic or 
(J ('elts (q.v.), originally settled in Ireland—the 
ancii'iit Scotia™wlience they made scttleni nts 
in the hfth cent*ry in modern Scotland, to which 
they gave their name. They were gradually 
driven back into the Highlands by Anglo- 


Saxon, Norman and Daiiisb invaders, ami are 
now represented by tlu* 1 Iiglilanders (q.r ) or 
(kills. (j) '1 lu' modern Scots, or Lowland 
Scots, arc inamly ol Anglo-Saxon race, niodilicd 
by Norman, Danish, and Flemish (*l('ments. 
I hey are one of the linest and most hardy and 
indnstnoiis races 111 the world, eipially successful 
in the arts ol war and peaci* 

Scythians. An ancient nomadic and w'arhke 
race*, loiind in flu* seventh century h c. 011 th'^ 
vast jilains of Soulh-eastern Icurope, wlu*iv they 
hvt*d by cattU'-breeding and raiding. 'I'hey 
dw'e'.t in t(*nt-covered waggons, fought cn horse¬ 
back with bows and arrows, and made drinking- 
cups of their enemii-s’ skulls. Their origin is in 
disjuitt*. Some' regard them as a Mongohe race, 
which was 'iiodilied b\' association with .\ryan 
iac(*s. and otluTs as an .Vryan stock ; their 
kinsim*!!. tlu* Sarmatiniis (q.r.), w'c*re almost 
ccrtar.ily .Aryans. I lu-y made' sc'vcral incursions 
into \sia, where lliiy com[m'red a large ti.'ict 
ol Nortlu*in India and establishc'tl a kingdom 
which lasted till about the fourth cc'iitury A.D. 
The Ivapuits and Jals (q.r.) aie soiiu'tmies h(*id 
to be tlu'ir d(*siemkiiits 

Sclengcse. Sic BruiAis 

Seljuks. A warlike 'i'lirUish ]H*op'c'who wt*re 
sc'ttlc* I oil the Jaxaib's 111 the c'lcceiith century 
and allcTw.irds loan led a i oiisidi'nib'e cmjure 
111 \\cst(*rii .Asia S( I* IruKs. 

Seminoles. Sec* Mcskikh.l\.\. 

Semites. \ii important family oi ('aiicasic 
M.in, who ])rob.ibl\ ongmated in North Africa, 
trom a simiku stock to that oi the Ilaniites. 
Tlu'v ar<' cdiaiac t< i iscd by line regular lc'aliirc*s, 
large* .Kpiiliffc* noses, black e\(‘s .iiid hair, white* 
skins, long skulls and sipiaie jaws, 'riiey are 
y<‘ry intellectual, though Ic'ss practical than the* 
Aryan type ; jioets, ju-ojilu'ts, ami dreamc’i's, 
rather th.in men of action. '1 he\ have* given the 
world its two greatest rdi.cMons--( hristianity 
and Isl.mi. 1 heir cliief ilivisums arc' .\ssynan.s, 
Arania'ans, (.'aiiaamtes, Arabs and Fliinyaritc'S 
((f.r.). In llu' modern world lhi‘\ arc* bc'st known 
from tlu* nbupiitoiis jews (q.r.). 

Seneca Indians. Set* lKO(,>roiAN, 

Serbs. S('(' SF'.kvi VMS. 

Serers. Siidanc'se Negioes inhabiting Sc*m‘- 
ganibia in the ('ape* \ eicle district. '1 hey are 
the tallest ol Nt'gro race's, with hcrculc'an frames, 
and arc* akin (o the Wolols (q.r.) 

Servians, or Serbs. A race* ol Southern Sla¬ 
vonic slock, now iri 4 iabiling Scivia. 'I'lic^y we're at 
lirst identical with the* C roats (e/.i'.), and seem to 
have oiiginateel m the Carpathian ehstnet, 
whem ('tlu'v migrate'el into the* Balkan peninsula 
m the sevc*nth century. The .Serbs tlu'ii sc'j)aratc*(l 
Iroin the C roats, ami in the twxdfth I'entury 
loumlc*el a jieiwe'rlul Se'rviaii kingdom, which was 
concjuercxl ley the* Turks in the* fittcc'iith. The* 
Sc*rvians recen'ered their mdepende'iie'e* 111 iS jo, 
unele*r Miiosh Obreiiovitch. 'I'he Servians are a 
well-built rae'e, prone 1 anel martial m tenipt*ra- 
ment, quick-tempcTed anel prone to clei?(ls of 
violence*, as their recent revolution witnessed. 

Skangallns. A mixed negroid race of the 
Abys.sinian slopes. Sudanese Negroes with a 
Hamitic infusion. 

Shans. Natives of the inclepc'nch'nt Shan 
State.s, lying to the north ot Siam. Tlicy are 
ult*ntical walh the Laos, and closely relate'd to the 
Siamese (q.v.). They belong to the fndo-ChiiU'se 
stock of the Southern Mongohe family, and are 
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probably descended from an aboriginal race of 
China, which appeared on the Ujiper liawadi 
about 2,000 years ugo. They are a peaceful, 
pjeasure-loving people, mainly agricultural, but 
not unwarlike. They have a sallow skin and 
Mongoloid h'atures. 

Sharras, or Eastern Mongols. A branch of the 
Mongol stock ol the Northe.'n Mongohe family. 
Ihcy are a nomad, tent-dwelling, ])astoral race, 
who roam over the great stepp(‘s of Central 
Asia. Ihey include tii(‘ Khalkas, north of the 
Cobi Deiert, tin* Tanguts ol Northern Tibet, tin* 
Oiakars, Barms, ihirbans, Cruts, Naimans, 
and Ordos south of the Cobi. "I Ik'V are cK scended 
from the older Mongols (q.r.), whom they re¬ 
semble in physical typ<‘. 

Sbawnees. See AuajNpuiAN. 

Shilluks. See Nilitic (btouj*. 

Shoshonean. A group of North American 
Indian tiibes, all belonging to the Shoshone or 
Snake family, loimeily occupying Idaho, Utah, 
and Wyoming, with iieighbfmriiig districts. They 
include the ShoshoiK's or Snaki's, Bannocks, 
Cornanches, Utahs, ami Mokis. With the excep¬ 
tion of the warlike Cornanches, they are a peace¬ 
ful rae(‘, who have received the \shite invaders 
with friendship. 

Shulis. Sec Ntlttic Group. 

Siamese. Natives ol Siam, belonging to tlic 
Indo-Chinese stock ol tlie Southern Mongohe 
family. They are closely telaleil to tin* Shans 
{(/.V.). They are oi medium height, rilivi* com¬ 
plexion, with slightly ilattcTK'd noses, pionii ent 
lips, and black hair. They are a peaeelul and 
indolent race, wlio have reteiitiv shown promise 
ot assimilating Western f ivilisationf 'I'heir blood 
i.s largely mixed with Chinese ami Malay. Siam 
is still imh'pemleiil, fonning a bulltT state 
between Biitish and ITench jio.ssessions. 

Siberian. A stock ol the Northern Mongohe 
family, including the ( liukchi, Korvak, Kanicha- 
dale, Ciilyak, and Yiikaghir tribes (</./'.). 

Sicani, Siculi. Sc(‘ Skilian.s. 

Sicilians. I he pnmitive mhabit.mts o( Sicily 
were the Sicani, probably a llaniitic lacc allied 
to the Ligui lans (<7./'.). They were followed hy the 
Sicuh, an .Aryan lace of Italic stock, who crossctl 
from ftalv about 1000 n.c. dhey w’crc civilised 
and modified liy Bh(enicuin, and esjieeially Gre(*k 
settlers, with later Norman and Saracen mllu- 
ences. Of all these elements the modern 
Sicilians are eomponiided. They aie a liaml- 
some, industrious, ami amiable lace, but tiiibu 
lent, lawh'ss, given to blood-leuds and brigandage. 

Sienerehs. See Niokuian Gkoui*. 

Sikhs. A ]K)W’eiiul and warlike race of 
Northern India, muted by a common religious 
faith, dating Irom the eigliteenth ct'ntiiiy, and 
mainly of Jat (^.c.) descent. Under Kanjit Singh, 
at the beginning ol the eighteenth century, they 
reared a formidable militarv jiower in the Punjab, 
which w'as conquered by the British in 1.S4O 1840. 
The Sikhs contribute many of the best and 
most .nistw'oithy trooiis to our Indian Army. 

Silurians. A dark, round-skulled, .short race 
w'ho inhabited South Wah's and the neighbouring 
districts of Kngland in Koman time.-,. They 
were probably of Iberian stock, related to the 
ancient Bicts and modern Bascjues. 

Sindis. Natives ol Sind in North-West India, 
of Hindu descent. 

Singphos. A wild, tlaring hill-tribe of Tibetan 
stock bordering on the Assam valley, formerly 
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given to raiding, hut now peaceful agricultjirists. 
The Chins of the Arakan iqilands are probably 
an identical lace ; they are still jiredatory. ^ 

Sinhalese. See Duavidians. 

Siouan. A numerous ami formerly powerful 
grou|»ol North American Jmlians, inhahiting the 
western lira 11 ies bctw’eeii the Mississippi and the 
Kocky Mountains. Their chief tribe w’as the 
Sioux or Dakotas, warriors of fine physique, 
courage, ami military skill, wdio long maintgiinec^ 
a .suctcsslul resistance again.st tlic white .settlers. 
Other allied triln's were the Assinaboms, Ornahas, 
Poncas, ^<av\s, Usages, Quapaws, lowas, Otoes, 
Mls•^()urls, Wmiiebagos, Mamlaiis, Mmnetarees, 
Absarakas or Crows. Tuli'lo^, ami Catitwbas. 

Sioux, or Dakotas. See Siouan. 

Siryanians. Aliilx'ot Ugrian Finns, (hvelhng 
on both sides f)t tlic Nor f hem Urals, resembling 
the S.ii!U)\edes {q r ), exce])t m then white coloiy 
and lair liair, jiiobablv due to a mixture ol 
Slavonic blood. Sei‘ I'inno IU'.rian 

Slavonic Races, Slavs or Slavonians. A mam 
stock of the Aiyan laiiuly, otcupvmg the greatiT 
part of Fasteni luiiope, and formerly extending 
as lar west as flu* IClbe. Many ethnologists con¬ 
sider tlK'in to be the jinmitive Ai\'an stock. 
They arc a jieaeelul ami industrious agricultural 
and ])astoral lace, broad-skulled, with lair hair 
and blue eyes ; though the juimilive type has 
been much modified by mterniixtiire of blood, 
es]H‘eially with JMongolic races, who have im- 
prmti'd a 'I'arlar tharai.ter on many Slavonic 
])hyMognomies. The Slavs an* divuleil* into 
h'aslein (Russians ami Ruthenians), Wi'stern 
(C'zeths ami Slovaks, I'oles and W'emis or Sorbs), 
ami Southern (Bulgarians, Servians, am) ('mats, 
Dalmatians, Slovenians, ami Montenegrins). See 
uml(‘r these luads. 

Slovaks. See ( zmic. 

Slovenians. \ branch of Southern Slavonic 
stock, mhabitmg St\rM. Cariiithia, and adjoining 
districts, ' 

Solimas. S<‘(‘ d'EMiM-. Giioi’i*. 

Somalis. An Fasterri llainitic race of Somali¬ 
land m Noith-h'ast .Aliica. 'J'liey are a pastoral 
peojile, of good ])hysiqiii‘, handsome leatures, 
and hght-biown coloui, waihke and independent 
The original llamitic stock—closi'ly akm to that 
of the Gallas (./e.)—is modified by Semitic and 
Nfgro blood. 1 hey make excellent soUIkts and 
serxants. 

Sonrhays. A Negio race ot the Middle Niger, 
m whom the Siidaiiesi* stock is modihed by Arab 
and Ik'iber elements. 

Sorbs. Set* W'l-NDs. ^ 

Soyots. A tribe ol Ugrian Finns, mixt'd wdth 
lartai blocKl, in the Savan Mountains ol South 
Siberia. See ITnno-Uokian. 

Spaniards, or Spanish. The earlu‘st known 
race of Sjiain was tin* llamitic Iberians (</.^^), now' 
n presented by the Basqu(*s. They were modified 
by Celtic invasions, which gave birth to the 
Celt-lberian faces of Central and* Western Spain, 
who struggled so long against the Roman arms, 
by which they w'ere finally sulijugated and further 
modified. In the fifth century the Vandals and 
Visigoths {q.v.) invaded Spam, and founded a 
Gothic monarchy, which fell before the Saracens 
in 711. 'J'he A’isigothic refugees in the northern 
mountains gradually recovered the country, and 
the kingdoms of Leon, Navarre, Ca.stile, and 
Aragon were ultimately united into a single 
state. The nioclern Spaniards are thus of mixed 
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race, in which the Iberian and Visif^othic are the 
jnedofninant elements. They are hau{»hty, brave, 
and warlike, by which (jualities tliey once owned 
tl!e j^reatest power in ICurojie. But thi'y are 
turbulent and lacking in political skill, so that 
Spain has decayc'd. There are now signs ol a 
return to prosperity. • 

Spanish Americans. White natives af ('entral 
and South American States, except l^razil. 

Spartans. Natives of Sparta, the greati^st 
%tat(^of ancuuit Ciivece after Athens, of Dorian 
stock, eniiiiently warlike and patriotic, but 
wanting ui art or literalure. 

Sudanese. Full blooded Negroes inhibiting the 
Western, •Central, and J'.asiern or Egvptian 
Sudan— i.e., most of Africa north of the Victoiia 
Nyaiiza 'I'hev are black iii colour, w'lth woolly 
hail, jirojeeting jaws, long skulls, broad, flat 
teet and jnojecting heels, and torm one of the 
ftiaiii divisions of Kthiopic Man. 'I Ik'N are less 
intelligent and susceptible of civilisation than 
the Bantus {q.v.), in whom the Negro blood is 
iiiodihed by Hamitic or Si'initic admixtuies. 
'riu y are mostly of strong j)hy.si(|ue, w'arlike and 
predatory, loud ol music and bright colours, wuth 
the most elemt'iilaiy notions c)t art and religion 
'I hey may be divided tor convenience into several 
racial groups (q.v.), such as Wolof, K<‘hip, loii- 
couleur, Mandingan. Temne, Nigerian, Nilotic, 
Liberian, Lake ('had, Wadai, W<*Ile, Nuba, and 
Nilotic, besidi's the 'Ishi, (ia, Kwe, and Yoiuba 
jH'Oples of the Cliimea district. 

Sv^vt. See SvvAin.\NS. 

Sundainese. Natives of the Siiiida Islands, of 
Malayan stock, cheelv allied to Javanes.* (r/.e.). 

Susus. See Max'dino.vn. , 

Sutughils. See Maya (.juicHic. 

Swabians. Natives ot Swabia, an ancumt 
duchy occii])Ving the scmtli western part of the 
modern (ieiman Krnjure ; descended from the 
ancient Suevi, with whom the Alenianm (q.v.) 
were amalgamated. A strong, laige-boned, and 
good-humoured lace ol High (ierman stock. The 
Alsatians aie closely allied to them. 

Swahilis. Natives of Zanzibar and the adjoin¬ 
ing mainland, Bantu Negroes, with a stiong 
iiitusion ol Arab blocul, which has made them 
sujienor in intelligence and enterprise to the 
average negro. They jilay a large part in the 
commerce of least Africa, and their language— 
Ki'Swahili—is the jinncijial medium ol coni- 
nuinication throughout the })art of Atrica between 
the leijiiatoi and tlu* Zambe.si. 

Swazis. Natives of Swaziland, a native state 
on the .sonth-ea.st of the Transvaal. A cross 
bidw'eeii Zulus and other Kafirs, they are indus¬ 
trious and W’arlike. 

Swedes. Natives of Sweden, a branch of the 
Scandinavian stock. •I'hey seem to have been 
originally a 'feutoiiic race, who entered Northern 
Sweden about 3 ,o(K) years ago, ainl drove out 
the aboriginal Lajips and Finii.s. The inhabitants 
ot Southern Sweden were called Boths, and may 
have been the ancestors of the Teutonic Cloths. 
In time they amalgamated with the Swedes, 
and formed one nation, which has been an inde¬ 
pendent kingdom through most of the Chri.stian 
era. The Swedes are warlike, and successful in 
commerce and industry ; they make good sailors, 
and possess a considerable literature. 

Swiss, or Switzers. The prehi.stonc inhabitants 
of Switzerland were the unknown builders of 
the lake dwellings. At the dawn of history, in 


Oesar’s time, the country was largely occupied 
by a Celtic iac(‘, tlu' 1 lelvetii. Later, Switzerland 
w^as invaded by i'emtonie races of High (German 
.stock, Alemanni, Burgundians, etc. 'I he modern 
Sw'iss are mostly descended from tliesi’ raci'S ; 
there is also a considerable mixture ol h'rench, 
Italic and Komansch elements. Jiie Swiss have 
always been a warlike race, who jireserved the 
independence of their nioimtainoiis country 
through all ages, and in earlier times furnislu'd 
excellent mercenary .soldiers to foii'ign armies. 
They arc now very industrious and sucte.ssiul m 
many arts and crafts, such as watthmaking, 
wood-carving, hotel-keeping, etc. i'hey are a 
simple and handsoim* laee, possessing in full 
measures the virtues of the mouiifaineer. 

Syri&ns. 'J'lie ancient Syrians were ii branch 
of the Araniaan stock ot tlu* Semitic famil>, 
and the modern Syrian'^ are their deseendaiits, 
with '^ome Aiab and i'urkish (‘lements added. 
TJicy aie tall, with white skins and dark coin- 
jilexions, black eves and hair, often very liand- 
sorne, and approaching tlie Jewish type. Th(*y 
aie not w'arlik(‘. but siieei’ed in commerce. 

Tacullis. See Aim\ n vsi vn. 

Tahitians. Native’s of Tahiti, of Polynesian 
stock; pleasuri’lov mg and jioite, but immoral 
and untrustworthy ; now tuili'Cil but foniierly 
notinl lor their crue’tv. 

Taipings. The ( hiiu se rebels who attacked 
the dynasty' fiom to 

Tajiks. See Pi.ksians. 

Talaings. .An Indo-C'lmii'si’ lacc \n1io jireceilcd 
tlu* Burines<* in tlu* Ir.ivsadi Delta, and touiuled 
a slate ot w^ich Pegu was tlu* (ajutal. 'flu v wi*re 
sub]ugat(*d by Burme.se in the i*ightc(*nth ccntiiiy. 

Talamancas. Wild hunting Indians, ]»etfectlv 
uncivilised, w'ho ocrii])\' the forest-covei ed 
.Atlantic slopes of ( osta Kua. 

Tamils. Natives c^t Northern Pt*ylon and 
the Indiin C arnatic. See Drav'IDVs. 

Taos. See Puhin o Indians. 

Tanguts. Nomadic Mongols of Northirn 
TilM*t. S(*e Sh vrkas. 

Tarahumaras. .Sk* Opata-Pima. 

Tarascans. A gioup of Indian tribes in¬ 
habiting the jiiovince of Michoaca in Mexico. 

Tartars or Tatars. 'The modern Tartars are 
inhabitants of tlu* Kussian iim])in', belonging to 
the Turki stock of the Northern Mongolic lamily. 
'I hey are divkled into various geographical 
subdivi.sions, siuii as the K.izaii, Astrakhan, 
('rimean (or Kriin) (aucasian and Siberian 
Tartars. The name has no ilefiiiite ethnical 
significance. The 'Jatars--a Maiichu word 
nu*aniiig “ archers ” or “ nomads ”—were Mongol 
tribes who were first sc^ iianu'd m the ninth 
century’. Thev tornied a large part of the hordes 
ot CJenghiz Khan (see Monooi s] and stood in 
the van of tlu* niedia*vnl Mongol incursions into 
Kiirope, whenci* tlu*y altracteil an attention out. 
of proportion to their imjiortanct*. F.urtipeans 
called thi'iii Tartars, confusing the name Tartar 
w’ith the Greek Tartarus or Ilell. See Turki. 

Tasmftnians. 'Lhe extinct aborigines of Tas¬ 
mania, akin to the .Australians (q.v.), but of a 
still lower Oceanic Negro tyjic. They held a 
place at the very bottom of humanity, alike in 
physique, intelligence and culture, being still in 
the early Stone Age ; .sav’age, untamable, and 
degraded. 

Tatars. See 'fARTAKs. 
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Tats. Sec Persians. 

Tavastians. A Ijrancli of tlie Baltic Finns, 
with thu'k-s(‘t tigmi's, small blue <‘ycs, light hair, 
and white skins, jirobably the coiisei|u(*nce ol an 
admixture of German blood with the original Fm- 
nish stock. Tht‘y inhabit central Finland. 

Tazis. See Tunguses. 

Teguas. See Puebi.o Indians. 

Tehuelches. Another name for the gigantic 
Patagonians {q.v.) ol South America. 

Telugus. See Dravidians. 

Tembus, Amatembu, or Tambukies. A group 
of Kafir {(/.V.) tribes in Temlmlaml. to the north 
of the Kei Fivei in Cape C olony. Formerly 
warlike and troublesome, now .settled to agri' 
culture and subjeeti'd to British rule. 

Temne Group. A grou]) of Suilanes»‘ Negro 
tribes, inhabiting the Sierra Leone distnet ol 
West Alnca, including tlu* IVnmes or Timi.i'', 
Ki.s.sis, Slierbrc)s, Gallmas, Bulloms, Sohnias. 
Linibas, and Mr'udis. 

Tepeguanas. See Opaia-Pima. 

Teutons. .An irnjiortant stock of the Aryan 
family, inhabiting Knglanil and tlie Scottish 
Lowlands, with the Fuited States and British 
Fmpiie, (ieimanv, Holland, and jiarts ol Austria 
and Switzerland, Denmark, Norway,and S\vc*den. 
The Teutonic races are divided into J.ow German 
and High German divisions, to which some add, 
but others do not, Scandiiiaviaiis. 

Tblinkits. A laee of North American Indians 
inhabiting th<' Pacific coast frcmi Mount St. Klias 
to the Simpson Kiver, and the adjacent islands. 
They hve chiefly by (ishmg and hunting. 

Thos. An Indo-Chinese ract* ol f.ao descent 
[.se<* SiiansJ, ill the nortli of 'l ongking 

Thracians. The ancient inhabitants c>f rhiaei*, 
on the w'est of the Black Sea. I'lieir origin is 
dubious, but they are generally assumed to 
have belong(‘(l to the Aryan tamily, and been 
related to the 'I'cTilons and the (ireeks. 'J'lu‘y 
W'cre wild liill tribes, wdio acc[iiired in later da\'s 
a certain amount ol Roman culture and sjioke 
the Latin language. 'Ihere is some probabilitv 
that tliey wt-re the ancestors of th<* V'lachs or 
Roumanians {q.v.). 

Thuringians. A High German tribe inhabit 
ing Thuringia m the fifth century, jirobably a 
branch of the Suevi {q.v.). Now" merged into 
the modc^rn Saxons, 

Tibetans, or Bod-Pa. Natives of Tibet, form¬ 
ing the Tibetan stock of the S#>uthern Mongohe 
family, and allied to the minor races ol Lc*pchas, 
Baltis, l.adakhis, etc. (q.v.). J he Tibetans arc akin 
to the Burmese, with Moiigolic f(*atiires, broad- 
shouldered and muscular. Thi'v are a seeliidc-d and 
archaic race, wuth many curious custoins, such as 
polyandry. Their religion is lull oi elaborate cere¬ 
monials, and the land abounds m monasteries. 

Tibbus. A race inhabiting the onsc*s ol the 
Sahara, iiitc^rmeiliate between IVibers and 
Negroes ; perliajis descended from the ancient 
Garamanles {<7.1'.). 

Timnis. Sec Temne Grotti>. 

Tinne, or Tinney. See Athaba.scan. 

Tobas. A warlike and predatory race of 
South American Indians on the Rio Vermejo in 
Bolivia. 

Tocantins. See Tupi-fiuARANi. 

Todas. An isolated group of Caucasic race 
inhabiting the Nilgiri Hills, and tiistingnished 
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from the neighbouring Dravidian tiibes by theii 
tine physupie and ii'gular leatuH's ot (^IPlieasu' 
typi' ; a dying laci'. 

Togos. Sei' Kwe. • 

Toltecs. The olde-.! of Naliuan (q.v.) races, 
who CNtablisheil a st'iui-civilised State 111 Me.xico 
beforf the Aztecs. 

Tongatks. Sei* Poivnesian.s. 

Tongas, or Amatonga. A ivafir race of ])eac('ful 
agticultuiTsts. occniiyiiig 'rongaland, to theiiortl^ 
of ZuInland. 

Tonkinese. A branch ol tlu* Aimainese (q.v.), 
skilk'd 111 agrieiiltnie aiul dyke-biiilding. 

Toucouleurs. Sudanese Negrex's ^ of Sene- 
ganibia, jirobably ciossed with Hamilie blood ; 
loniKilv dominant 111 the Wi'steni Sudan. 

Tshi Group. A gioiip ol Siulaiu'st* Negio tnbi's 
of the GuiiU'a (oast, iiRhuliiig the wailike 
Ashantis, l-'antis and Adansis. c 

Tuaregs. 'I'Jie p’l'datorv Berbc-r {q.i'.) Nomads 
ol the Sahara. 

Tudas. See Dravidivns. 

Tumalis. Se«- Nrp. \ Gkor'i*. 

Tunguses. A brancli ol the Mongol stock ot 
the Northern Mongolie tamily, who lead a nomail 
t‘.\istene(‘ in the mouiitams of ICast Silieiia and 
the .\mur region. I'hev are ol Mongohe phvsical 
ty])e, with s<)uare skulls, low stature, and wirv, 
well-knit liguies. 'I hey are distinguisliecl by 
line moral ()iialili(‘s, a ii'arless race of hunters, 
industrious, ti list worth v, and selt-reliaiit. J lu'ii 
mam tiilx's are tlu* Lcimuts, 01 “ st*a jieifjik*,’’ 
Oioihs, ('liajiogirs, Holds, aiul 'ha/is. 1 lu* 
modern d'uiiguses probably i(*|)iesent the ])iimi- 
tive Stock ol tlu* Manchii*' {q 
Tupi-Guarani. A w i(le-sju(*ad l.imilvol South 
Anu‘iiean Indians, in Ihazil, iiuluding iiuiiu rous 
distinct tribes, ol whuh the (hinguanas ol 
Bolivia, (’atil)uiias ot the Kii> .Nhgio, l*.iraguay 
Indians, 'riipm.niibas ol the Para loast. Muii- 
drucus ol the I ajiajos, Omaguas, Goa jins and 
Tocantins, art* tlu* most important. Thev a,re 
copper-coloured, lhiek-s(*t and muscular, with 
broad foaturt's, black hair and sonu*t lines 
oblupu*ly set eyes. 'I'liev are of apathetic 
nature, and are slow to actpiire civilisation. 
Tupinumbas. See 'I i'pi-Guakani. 

Turanian. An ethnological term, now' aban 
dont*d, roughly correspoiuling to tlie Nortliern 
Mongohe or I'lal-Altaie tamily. 

Turguts. S(*e Kai moks. 

Turkanas. An Aliuan Jlamitic race, allied 
to the Masais (q.v.), and dweilnig lH*tvveen Lake 
Riuloll and the Nilt*. 

Turki, or Turks. .An im])ortant and wddt*- 
spreatl stock ot tlu* Noitlu*rn Mongohe family, 
dwelling in ( eiitral Asiaj^ Asia Minor, and in 
Luroiiean Turkey. The jirimitive 'I'lirki stock 
■—the Chinese* 'rii-kiu and ancient rurca*— 
seem to have mlialuteil tlu* Altai ri'gion as 
early as the second century n.r. ,'rhence they 
spread far and wide, and louiuled many }iow’(*riul 
and predatory, but unstable empires. The 
Huns (q.v.) who followed Attila were largely of 
Turki stock. 'J'lieir chief modern raci* is that 
of the Ottoman 'links [see 'J'l’rksJ, w'ho raised 
their empire on tlu* ruins of Constantino]ile in 
1453. Otlier 'I'urki races aie the Yakuts, 
Usbegs, Naimans Aiulijanis. Noj^is, 'lartars, 
Bashkirs, Kuil-Basins, Anatolian Turks, etc. 
Ihey are closely allied to the Kirghiz, Kipchaks, 
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Kara-Kalpaks and Turkomans (i/.v.). Tlio 'J'nrki 
]diy.‘jyral typo, oi Monj>c)l orif^ni, has i)Oon modihcd 
liy intonnixliirc with ( aucaMc laccs. 

0 Turks, Osmanlis, or Ottoman Turks. 'I ho 
(loinmant inhabitants of the; Turkisli Kmpin* 
in liuiojx.' and Asia Minor, the most po\\(*tlul 
ot 'I'lirki races. They trace their descei^ from 
the' Seljnks, a conft'deracy ol '1 urki tubes who 
were se'ltled on the Jaxartes in tlie eleventh 
century, and there adoptc'd Islam. 'J'hey 
^conquered Persia and ('stabhsh(*d kingdoms in 
Syria—tile jJieat Salaelm was one ol tlu'ir 
])iinees -and Asia M. lor, or Anatolia. 'i'lu,* 
true Ottoman rurks eiileied tlu' scr^iti* of the 
Se'ljiik ruN'i's in the thiiteeiith eeiitury, bein}» 
diiveii IrRm Kharasan b\' the' advant'e ol the 
Moiif^uil hordfs, and iiiidei (Ithiiian aiiel his 
smcessois thev be'canie the doiiimant Tuik 
lace*. '1 hey leared a j^reat military ])o\ver, and 
soon invaded I'.'nrojie, whe'te' tlu'V di'stroved 
*he hiastern hhiijuie in Ihe middle eil the liltei'iith 
('(Mitiiry and loiinded the still existinj.; J urkisli 
hnifnie. 'I he* Ottoman 'J'lirks are juond, ij.;!!!)!- 
ant and lanaticnl, but honourable' and iiprij;ht. 
1 hey make adniiiable soldieis, whe'ii proju-rly 
led, but ar<'surpas^ed in the'arts ol jicace be thi'ir 
siil)j('«.t i.iee's, (iree'ks, Jhil;.^'arians, Jews, ete. 

Turkomans. A laee ol 'riiiki nomads who 
inhabit the stejeju's east of the* Caspian ami 
south of till' Omis. 1 h('y intliick' such tribes 
as the thaudors, I'ekke'S (Akluil and Merv), 
S.dors, Yoinuds, (iokleii, and Mi-Klis. 'J hey 
were lormerly note'd lor their piedatory and 
man»sti'idin^ habits, but under Kus.sian rule 
have* be'e'ii leirce'el to live a mem* ])eaeelul life*, m 

Tusayas. See Ihrriue) Indians. 

Tuscaroras. North Aineiican Indians. Se'e 
lueiejlieji \n. 

Tushis. Se'e Ciiia ni'NZhs. 

Tushilange. A bianeh eif the'Baluba (ey.r.). 

Tutelos. See Stodan. 

Tyrolese. Native's ol tlu* J’yiol, the aiuient 
Ivhae'tia, a incentainous distiict now beloiif^nif^ 
to the* Austrian Kmpire*. 'I'liey are eil Hi.i.*h 
Oc-rinan hiitemic stock, anel are note*e! ieir 
the*ir patrieitisni anel braveiy, illiistrateel by tlu'ir 
lesistanci' undi'i lloh'i 'to tlu' arms of N.ipoleoii. 
They are industrious anel thrilty, but backw'ard 
in e'diie-ation, and ek'veuit Catholics. 

Tyrrhenes. An ancient pre-Hi*lIe'nic lace ejf 
(oeece, lounel in Thrace and I'truria. who proli- 
ably b 'loiif^eel teithe Pela'-gian stoi'kol the Hamitic 
laiiiily. j.,Mvni{» biith to the litruscans ((/.(•.). 

Ugrian. A bianck ol the k'nino-Pj^iian 
stock (</.v.) including; the Samoyeik's, Vo«>;uls, 
Odyaks, Sfiyots anel Siryanians of Sibe*ria, the 
Penman kiniis oi Kussia, anel the Maf^yars ol 
J lungary. See nnek’r the*se heaels. 

Umbquas. See Atii^hascan. 

Umbrians. An ancunl Italic race, pi*rhaps 
allu'd to the h.tnise'ans (e/.e.) or the Samnites, 
atterwarels subjugati*el by Koine. 

Ural-Altaic. A term applu'el to the Northern 
Mongolic lamily of races, corre'sponding iu*arly 
to the older Turanian. It inckide*s the Mongol, 
'1 urki, Finno-Ugrian, Siberian, and Koreo- 
I a panose stocks. 

Uruts. See Shakkas. 

Utahs. See Siioshonean. 

Uzbegs. Nomadic 'J urki race of the Oxus Basin. 

Vaalpens. ‘A Negrito race* ot the Kalahari 
])ese.*rt, probably a hall-breed between Bechuanas 


and Bushmen, formerly the serfs of the dominant 
Ikintn races, but now fteed under Briti''h 
rule. 

Vandals. A leiitonic race, settled at the 
dawn ol the ('liiistiaii era in Noilh-cast (ieriiiany 
b<*tw(*en th(* Oder and the \'istula Like the 
(ioths, whom they physically lescinbled, they 
w'cie a warlike and loving ract*. Early in the 
tilth centuiy they iiivack'd (uiul ami lormed a 
settlement in Spain, where Andalusia (anciently 
X’amlahtia) preserves their name. Later, under 
the tierce fienserie, they crossed to Alrun ami 
over-rail Mauretania, velien* they establislu*il 
a short-livf'd piratical k'mjiire. In 5^4 it was 
dcstroyetl by a Byzantim* ainu nndei Belisariiis, 
and the Vandals therealtei disa]){)eari*d as a 
se])arate laci*. 'I heir name has beeoim* a by 
word on account ol then turn lor devastation. 

V&udois. St*(* W'ai.di-N si:s. 

Veddabs. A ])rimitiv(* hunting ])eoj)le of 
Ceylon, who an* soiiietiiiies dassi-d as Dravidian, 
but mote probably ri'pn'sent tlu* still older 
(Ni'grito ?) aborigines ol tlu* island. riu'y are 
dwaitish of dark coiiijilcxion, with ieaturt*s 
inti'iinediati* b<tw(*('ii the lliiidii and I’apuaii 
t\|)(*s. 1 h(‘y rank among the rudest and least 

civilised ot rat(*s, being e()iially iinablt* to laugh, 
toiiiit, OI cook. d'lu'V aie dying out. 

Vcis, or Vcy. A Sudanese Negio race, of 
M.mdmgan stock, on the West Coast of A Inca, 
who art* said to bt the only Negio laie who 
have invi'iited an alphaljct. 

Venezuelans. White luitiv'es of Vem*zuela, of 
Spanish descent. Most ot tlu'iii are crossed with 
Indian blood. 

Vikings. •St'c* Noksemi-.n. 

Visigoths. See Goths. 

Voguls. '\ noniailic k'nino-Ugnan race who 
inhabit both slopes ol the Tk'als. 'I'lu'y closi'ly 
U'semble the Ostyaks and Sainoyrtk's {(/.v.), m 

Vuaregga, Vuarun, Vuarunga, Vuavinza. 
Bantu Negro tnlu*, nihabitiiig tlu' ('ongo basin 
ami the Tanganyika distnet. 

Wacbaga. A ]uedatoiy Bantu lace on tlu* 
suutlu rn slope's ot Kilmianjaio. 

Wadai Group. A group ol Sudanese N(*gro 
tubes inhabiting \Vada] and l''a■^t Datliir, 
inclmling Bn kits, Massahts, Koruiigas, Maba-^ 
(niixt*<l with Jtainitic blood), and othei tribes. 
Tlu y are iiiainlv ol pastoral liabit. 

Waganda. A l^antii Nigio laci* who foimdeel 
the kingdom ot U^gamla ami attained a remark¬ 
able d('gr<*e oi civilisation betoie tlu* arrival of 
white men. T lu*y are ve'i y intellige nt, and tlu'ii 
skill in tlu* industrial aits has caused them to lx* 
called the Ja})anesi* ot Abica. TTu'V are also 
waihke, and loimeiTv' indulged in Ireepient 
plundering and slave hunting laids among the 
surround mg 1 net's. 

Wagogo. .‘\ Bantu Negio rate ol Cierman 
East Aliica. 

Wabcbc. See W vsao\r\. 

Wa-Huma. A conquering ])ast()ral laei*, ol 
Eastern Ikmiitic stock, who migrated Irom 
Gallalaml ami penetrated as far south as Ikiyam- 
wezi, lounding various kingdoms on the wav. 
They are ot llamitic leatures, iair conqilexion, 
and tall stature ; very warlike. T'ke ruling 
classes of l^ganda and Unyoro are ol Wu-Huma 
origin. The Wa t luma are a branch of the 
(iallas (</.??.). Among their tribes are the 

Wajiji, Warundi, Waruaiida, etc. 
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Wajiji. See Wa-IIuma. 

WaManses, or Vaudois. A heretical sect which 
originated in the South of France in the twelHh 
C(‘ntury, and was formed into a separate race by 
persecution ; of French. Swiss, and Italian 
elements. J'hey are now settled in Savov. 

Walloons. Natives of South-eastern Belgium, 
of mixed C eltic and Komanic stock, probably 
descended from the ancient Belgae (^/.e.). They 
are tall, bony, and of strong jihysujue, and are 
very successful m industry, as shown in tlie 
great manufactiinng town of I jege. 

Wanyamwezi. A warlike Bantu race of 
(lerman Fa 4 Alriea, who lormeily comjiosed 
a powerful jiied.ilory state. 

Wanyoro. Native's oi Fnyoro, in British h^ist 
Atric.'i, of Bantu race, skilUsl in industrial ails, 
and foinierlv allied with Arab slave ti.ideas. 

Wapisianas. See Akwvaks. 

Wapokomo. Tlie i hiel Bantu race of the 'I'aiia 
basin, skilled boatmen and hunters, loinualv 
undc'r Masai domniatioii, now acipiiimg civilisa¬ 
tion under British riih'. 

Warraus. An aboiiginal Indian race of 
British (luuina. 

Warua. A powerful, waihke, and baibaroiis 
Bantu lace of the laialnba distiict in the C'ongo 
I'lee State, lorming a jiowerlul native .stale*, 
and skilled m industi\ and rude ait. 

Warvanda, Warundi. See* W'a-Huma. 

Wasagara. A waihke* and widespread Bantu 
people* oi th'rmaii I'.ast Alriea ; lieice* iiiouii- 
taiiK'e'rs, much gi\en to maiaudmg. The* 
Wahe'he*, whei claim Zulu allinitie*s, are one of 
their trilie's, 

Waswahili. Sec* Swahii is. • 

Wataveita. A mild anel settlesl agricultural 
Bantu race inhabiting the sle)pe*s eil Kilinian)aie) 
111 German East Aliiea. 

Welle Group. A grenij) oi Siielanc'se* Negro 
races mhahiting tlie* regiem ol the* l’ppe*r \Ve*lle* 
Kiver m Ge'iitral Aliiea, including the* e'amiibai 
Niain-Niam, or Azanele*h, the .Mangliattu, N’sak- 
kaia, Aniadi, \babua, anel eHher tribes. 

Welsh, or Cymry. Tlie* chie f sul•vl^■lng biane'di 
ol the* Brythonic or B (’elts, inhabiting \VaU*s, 
where the*y ])ieserve llie*ii ancie*nt language* anel 
customs. 'I h(*y jiroliably reine'semt the ancient 
Britons who inhabited Kiiglaiiel at the time af 
the -Anglei-Saxem inimigiations. “ An old and 
haughty natmn, piouel in arms." 

\Vei)ids. A steick eil tlie* \\’e*stc*ni Slavonic 
family, settle*d ni the noi th ai^l e*ast ot ('.eimany 
111 the* sixth ce*ntury. I’liey we*rr graeluallv 
al)soil)e*el by the* 'le*utonie (ierinaiis. A remnant 
of the W'eiielish race*, pre*s(*rMng the*ir aiicu'iil 
language anel euste)ins, survives in Lusatia, on 
the be)relt*rs of Saxony anel ITussia, wlie*re tlu*y 
are* also known as Soibs. 

Winnebagos. See Siouan 

WocKuas. Se'e* Bvomiks. 

Wolofs. Sudanese N'egioe*s, dwelling between 
I.ower Senegal anel (iambia ; very black, but wiFn 
n^giilar features, indicating a trace of Hamitic 
bleie^el. Thfir chief branch is tJiat of the Jolois. 

Wulwas. Se*o Li>ncan. 

Xanfhochroi. A sugge-steei division of 
Caucasic Man, oiiposeel to the Melanochroi, eha- 
lactcrised by fair hair, blue eyes, anel rosy 
complexion. It won lei thus include the reutonic, 
Scandinavian, anel Slavonic stocks of the Aryan 
family. 
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Xosas, or Amaxosa. The southem stock of 
the Kafir race (q.v.), allied to the Zulus, or 
northern stock. They are eminiuitly warlike, 
and have an mfcresting .system of social orgai^- 
isalion. They are of Bantu origin, immigrants 
from the north, w'ho have* elis]iossesseel the 
llottc^itot or Bushman aborigine's. 'J’hey are 
tall, W'ell-Jniilt, anel miiscnlar, with Ne*gro features 
and com])le\i(jn, anel weiolly hair. 'Ihc'y are 
semi-nomadic cattle'-brei'de'rs and hunters, but 
many have take*n to the settlt*d ]nirsui^s ot 
agrieiiltiire. 'I'he\- vve*re* long at war with the* 
Ihitish and Roe’r se*ttle rs. but are* imw a pe-aceful 
and ceiiitcjjiteel ]H*ojile unele*r Bntish rule. 

Yakuts. A MoiigC)hc laee ol 1 iirki stock, 
inhabiting the jueivmee* ol \'akiits1c in h.asl 
Sibeiia. They aie ol mielelk* hi*ight, with black 
hail, flat Host's, anel naiiow* eves. Tht*y aie* 
laboiioiis aiitl enteriui*>ing. anel .sheiw* more* 
aptitiiele for civilisation than the* Buriats or 
'i unguses.'1 ht'y inhabit log " yiiiUis " in winter* 
but c.imp out m suinniei. Gattk'-breetling, ami 
te> a k'ss eUgree agiRultiiie, are then chit'f 
<)c ciipat ions. 

Yankees. Natives ot the New Fnglanel State's. 
In a witler sense*, the* northern inhabitants ol the 
I niteel State's. 

Yaos. Agile ultnral aliorigines of French 
Inelo-Ghma, jH'ihaps allie-tl to tlu't’hinese proper. 

Yedinas. See* L\kIv ('had BkoI'I*. 

Yomuds. .See* I pkkom \ns. 

Yorukas. A gion]i of Snelant'se Negro races 
inhahiting the eastern half ot tlie Slave Goast 
elistriet, anel unite'el l)y a common '^'(?llll)a 
language, though much broken nj) bv political 
ieueis. '1 lit'V are pe*aielully elispost*eI, intiiis- 
tiitius. and Irit'iully to stiangeis. 1 hen mam 
puisuit is agncultuie*, but thi*y also piaclise 
many iiielustrie s ; tliev are the* best aichiteets 
in .Mnea. 1 hen ehie*! tube s aie* those* eil Fgba, 
Jehu, ()woro, Onelo, Ik*, and Oyo. Aheoknta, 
the* Iigba e'a])ilnl, eiwes its lame* to the sncce*.ss 
with winch it helel out as a tityof reliige* against 
tlf* slave'-hunte'is ol Dahome y anel Ibaelaii. 

Yuknghirs. A nomadic tiihe* of noitli-e^ast 
Sibe-na, piobably lek'iitical witli the 'I unguses 
((/ r.). 

Yum&s. Se*e* Oi‘ata-Bima. 

Yuruks. A nomaelie inrki race in the Kejina 
vilaye't of Turkey-in-.Vsia. 

Yusufzais. See* Are.n\.\s. 

Zambos. See Samhus. 

Zaparos. South /Vme'iican Tneliaii'', on llu* 
U])pe*i Najio ill Be rn. 

Zapotecs. ( e'litral American jndians of Oajaca 
in Mexico. 

Zendals, Zotzils. Si*e IMa va-( Juic iiK. 

Zulus, or Amazulu. A ver\ warlike Bantu 
race, allieel to the Xeisas and other Kafir tribe's, 
whom they ri'se'inbk* iii fihysiejiie and organisa¬ 
tion. Grigmaliy a small Kafir elan, the Zulus 
we*re raised to einmenee at tlie beginning ol tlu* 
iimeleeiith century by the ge-nius of I’ehaka, a 
kiivl ot Negro Napoleon, wlio 'established a 
severe military despotism, and dominated South 
Africa from the Zambesi to Gape ( oloiiy by llu' 
courage and military skill ot his regiments. 

1 chaka’s de.scendants ruled Zululaiid proper, 
and wageel war against Kalirs, Boers, and 
English, until their country w'as annexed bv 
Biilain in 1887. The Zulus are both physically 
and mentally one of the finest of African raci'S. 
Zunis. See BchBi.o Indians. 
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49. Melanesian (Vanikoro Island) go. Melanesian (New Hebrides) 




51. Fijian 
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ETHNOLOGICAL CHART OF THE HUAAN RACE 

This Chart, intended for reference in connection with the Dictionary of » 
Races beginning on page ,311, gives a view of the various main divisipns, 
families, and stocks into which the human race is divided by ethno¬ 
logists. It is impossible to give a complete list of the individual races 
within the necessary limits, but the chief typical races are named under each 
stock in the right-hand column. The races marked with an asterisk are extinct 


ETHIOPIC DIVISION 

iiiilj Sl()( k l\l>ualr.iir 


I Ashanti 


j 1 l.lllS.l 
t A/.iiiih h 

, 11 L-l 11 I > 

I /I 

I Casulo 
, Wa-anil.i 

I Ani.v-\<‘''.i 

(Kafii) 

/uhi 


^ Ht'ift nit^t n/nn ! 

V iWi'ilun. 


I >' iimi) 

; S.ihiinoii 


\ Isl.UMh rs 
I Ausii.ili.in 


('AiKl.iiiiancsc 
- SaKai 


MONGOLIC DIVISION 


I 1 

( 'I Ml IsS 
'I ai tars 
Haslil ns 
I kuiihi/ 

\ 1 Mikomai) 

tie 

Mauyai 

■ , I MIM 

r.uluai 
VLapp 
I ( hukt [m 
I K:uni'h.T.i!.ile 
j Korean 
'' I lapaiiiM- 
'i ainil 


/\t» ('o-lapnn, 
J>} ni’iihiin (' 


I J’lhctan 
iJalti 
I laishal 

( linriiu-se 
Sl.MM«-SC 

"j lihil 
t Aniiamuse 
/ I Iniifsc 
-! I’uMtl 


j Mal:.N 

Mahtysian : J)\ak 


Philippine I 


AMERICAN DIVISION 

aiiiily Still k 'I VpK.il^acfs 

aki.r t.-hm., I 

AUmha^can j 

i 1 tclavvait* 
Ali^flU'juian ; Moliuan 
t I’.lukloot 
i II111011 

Itoifuoinn Mohaak 

t ( lit iok< c 

! liiinKil 'J'lilinkil 

Unnla H aitla 

' ( Innook (’liinook 

^ pSionv 

\ionan f I lakot.i 

:. t ( hii.iha 

' 1 'ShosIlolK* 

= Sho\honean | 

I IViwnff 

* MniA'hoi^ean ./thoktaw 

' t Snnino'f 

\iititiiz Natiln/* 

h unt'a Kiowa 

Snli^li Flathead 

V ruiNo 1 

\ I aos 

/ (Va//// Otomi 

; j 1 IJr.llu.t.Mta 

; iiiittnnn (•Mali lilt 

r 1 ahiM nn 'laiasiaii 

i'lnht. 

Xahuan ! A/tet 

nfeviiaii 


Ihihi 
J'nlamam a 
/iiAotee 
Mi^ttc 
('hot oli(;an 


Tiipi-{,uaram 

I'ayagua 

Mttliii oatt 

7 

Aram anian 


Patagonian 

Purgian 


{ (luatiisa 
Ih ihti 
'I alainani a 
Z.ipolct 
Mi/tcc 
ChoroteijaM 
I Ouit hna 
I Chaiica 
Avuiata 
(liilnha 
C hot o 
Zaparo 
Jivaro 
iMojo 
C’hitjuiio 
I 5 arr 6 
( harrua* 
('hunt ho 
( onibu 
j Mat usi 
{ Kucuyenne 

{ Ma'N puri 
WajHsiaiia 
Warrau 
Kolucutlo 
I l‘ara"uay 
I Cardiuna 
t 'I'upinandia 
Fayagua 
Matacoaii 
I'oha 

Araut'aiiian 
I Pitch he 
1 (kiuehu 
Patu{(oniaii 
Fuegian 


CAUCASIC DIVISION 


n-.[;yptian 
I J* iiiiali 
'j (killa 
bMasai 

( Xiimi'lian Ueihei 

I Famiriaii (otsnaii 

1,1 t Mm cna'an 

i’flasgian [ * 

I iMrn'Laii* 


( hal.lann* 

I S^ n.ni 
\ Hitiiit * 

1 Israel Me 
Pho iMuan* 
I ( anhaginiai 
< Aial. 

\ Ih'doiiin 
Ahj shiniaii 


I Funialii 
I Ihni'Jiali 
(Afghan 

I I'cisnn 

I Ai iiKMii.in 

KmmI 

I Xlhaniaii 
((Irt ck 
rkomaii 
I Italian 
iTeMih 
- Spanish 
1 I'orliignrse 
I Latin 
' Ainturan 
flnsh 
I Manx 
i lligtilanrl 
f S( ottish 
nVelsh 
'I r>icton 
1 ('urnish* 

I lattinani.iM 

^ Lettish 

( knssian 
C/et h 
“j J’olish 
I Ser\ i.'iii 
I Norwegian 
I Swedish 
* I >anish 
( Old Saxon* 
j Dutch 
j KIcmi''h 
\ Anglo-Saxon 

/ (Icrinan 
S.ivon 

I Swiss 

t Aiistiian 


i r Goidelic 

Ae/hc 

I Urjthonn: 


c < I . I Saiiifiaii 

^ T; ■! Pohnesian ■( Maori 

— I I Mari|ucsan 

Aim; Ainu Ainu 
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MAKiNQ^K^’TnrmrioNS 



AND NATURE 


THE BIRTH & GROWTH OF NATIONS 

BY PROFESSOR RATZEL 


IN or(l(M that tlu* c'osinii ('onccption of tlu 
hie ol m.ui may Im- luon' tlian a mc'u* 
isolated i(li‘a, ini'apahlr ot hein^ applu^'l 
and d(‘V(‘]opt‘d, it is iK'tessaiy to indieat(‘ 
the relation whiidi human hie beaiN to the 
eolh'etive hie ol the earth. 

Hiifuan (‘xisti'iiee is liascMl upon the 
(‘iitiri' develojiment of v(‘fj;elal)l(‘ and ani¬ 
mal lile; Ol. as AU'xander von Humboldt 
said, in n'ality the human rai'e partakes ol 
the(‘iitire hl(‘on earth, just as plants and 
anini.ds, ve^^<'tabl(‘and animal nmiaiiis and 
products, (u’ciipy an mtermecliate position 
lietween man and the inanimate substance 
ot the earth, so almost without exce))tion 
the lilet)! man dejiends not directly U])on 
the t'arth; but upon the animals and 
])lants, which in turn are im¬ 
mediately f)ound to the earth 
by the necessities of existence. 
It is the dependence of later 
and more evolved types upon the earlier 
and less evoh’ed. In TCS45 Robert Mayer, 
the (lerman scientist, ])ublished his ej)och- 
makiiij^ thesis on “ Tlu* Relations ol 
Organic Motion to Mt*tabolism,” in which 
he described the vegetable world as a 
reservoir wherein tlu^rays ol the sun are 
transformed into life-sup})orting material 
and are stored up lor us(*. According to 
his view the physical existence ot the 
human race is inseparably linked together 
with this “ economic ])rovidence ” ; and 
he even went so far as to connect it with 
the instinctive pleasure felt by every eye 
at the sight of luxuriant vegetation. 

The history of mankind shows how 
various are uie elements contained in 
this reservoir, and how manifold their 
1 A 


Man is 
Bound up with 
the Enrth 


action. Originally plants and animals 
share the soil with man, who must struggle 
with them loj its ])osses'^lon. d'lu* ])lams 
tavoiii and tlu* lore^O obstruct historical 
movement : the inhabitant of tlu* tropics 
is liardly abk* to ovc'H'ome the* growth ol 
wi'cds that covers his held ; 

withPU«t, I'.Miuimmi the veK<- 

... table world exists but two 

and Animals ,, ,, , 

months m the year, and then 

only in stunted, h'cble specit‘s. The uiu'cjual 
distribution ol (‘dibk* plants has in a large 
measure be(*n tlu* (xiiise ol divergence in 
the developments ot different races. Aus¬ 
tralia aiul the An'tic count rit's have 
received almost nothing: tlu* Old Wfirld 
has had abundance* ol tlu* richest gifts 
showered u]>on it, Asia leceiving more 
than Africa or Kurope. d'he most valu¬ 
able ol domestic' animals arc* ol Asiatic 
origin. Amcru'a’s jiic'-Enropean history is 
incoinpaiablv mun* iinitorm than that ol 
the Old W'oild, *nd tliis is owing to her 
moderate endowment of iisc'lul jdants 
and almost conpiletc* laek ol domestic 
animals. The trans]>lantmg ot v(*getal)le 
spec'ies irom one jiart of the earth to 
another, (‘arri(‘d on hy man, is one of the 
greatest movements in the eollective lite of 
the world. Its ])ossibilities of 
prea ing extension cannot be conjec- 

ntk Ik lured; tor the successful 
all me ii^arm cultivated 

plants—the banana, lor exam|)le- over a 
number ot widely separated countries is yet 
problematical. This proc ess can never be 
considered to have come to an end so long 
as ncces.sity forces man to get a firmer and 
firmer hold on the .store of earthly lile. 
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The relations of man to the earth are 
primarily the same as those of any other 
form of life. The universal laws ol the 
diffusion of life include also the laws of 
the diffusion of the human spe(*ies. Hence 
the study of the geop^raphical distribution 
of man must be looked upon only as a 
branch of the study of the geogra]>hi('al 
distribution of lile, and a succession of the 
conceptions belonging to the latter. 

To these concej)tions belong the main 
area of distribution, the habitable wc^rld, 
and all its various parts : zones, continents, 
and other divisions ol the earth’s siirtace, 
especially seas, coasts, interiors of lands, 
bonk'ring regions, divisions exhibiting 
continuity with others as links in a (diain. 
and isolated divisions. Also relations as 
to area : tlu' struggle tor territory, varia¬ 
tions in th(' lite development in small or 
incxtensive regions, in insular or in conti¬ 
nental districts, on heights of land an<l 
plat(;aus, and, in addition, tlie hindrances 
and the aids to development presented 
by diffenait coniormations ; th(‘ advance 
dev('l{)])ment in small, densely |)opulated 
districts; or the protection afforded by 

, . . isolated situations. All must 

The Material i ■ i i i i- n 

j be included. rina'Hs proper- 
Tie that Binds , , , i i 

^ ties ot boundaries must be 

Men Together • i r i i 

('onceived of as analogous to 

jihi'iionuMia occurring on the peripheries r)f 
living bodies. 

As ract's are torms of organic' life*, it 
follows that the state cannot be compre¬ 
hended otherwise than as an organised 
bc'ing ; ever}^ people, every state isorganii', 
as a combination ot organic units. Mon^- 
over tluM'e is something organic in the 
internal coherence ot the groups and indi- 
\’iduals from which a state is form(‘d. 
Howcvei, in the case of a ])eo])le and a 
state, this coherence* is ,neither material 
nor structural ; states are spiritual and 
moral organisms. But, together with the* 
spiritual, there is also a material coherence 
between the individual members of a race 
or a nation. This is the connection with 
the ground. 'J'he ground furnishes the 
only material tie that binds individuals 
together into a state ; and it is primarily 
for this reason that all history exhibits 
a strong and ever-increasing tendency to 
associate the state with the soil—to root 
it to the ground, as it were. 

The earth is not only the connecting 
])rinciple, but it is also tlie single tangible 
and indt^structible jiroof ol the unity of 
. the state. This connection does not 
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decrease during the course of history, as 
might be su])]>osed, owing to the® pro- 
gr(‘ssive development of spiritual forces ; 
on the contrary, it ever becomes closer, 
advancing from the loose association of a 
few •individuals with .a projiortionately 
wide ai»c*a in the jirimitive community, to 
the close connection of the dense popula- 
-rk c* ^ |iowerful state, with 

and relatively small area, as in 

- « the case ot a modern civilised 

nation. In s])ite of all dis¬ 
turbances, the economic and jioiitical end 
has ever been to associate a greater and 
greater numlu'r of individuals with the 
soil. Henc(' tli(' law that every relation 
of a rac(‘ or trilu* to the gioiind strives fo 
take a politic.il lorm, and that every 
political structiir(‘ seeks connection with 
tlu* ground. The notion ol an unterri- 
toiial and a territorial epoch in the 
history of m.in is incoirect ; ground is 
necessaiy to I'verv loim of state, and also 
to th(‘ germs ol states, such as a few 
negioes’ huts or a ranch in the Jvir West. 
Developmc'ut ('oiisists only in a constant 
incrc'ase m the* oce'upation and use of land, 
and in the fact that, as populations grow, 
.so flo the'y become ever more firmly 
rooted in their own soils. 

At the same time the nature of the 
movements of peoples must change, 
renetiation and assimilation ol one race 
by another occ'ur insti'ad ol displacement 
ol one by another ; and with the rapid 
decrease of unoccupied territory the fate 
of th(‘ late-comers in history is irrevocably 
sealed. Since the state, is an organism 
comj)os(‘d of independent indivifhials and 
households, its decay cannot be analogous 
to the death and corruption of a plant or 
an animal. When plants decay, the c(*lls 
ol which they arc composed decay also. 
But in a decayed state the freed individuals 
live on and unite together into new 
jX)hti('al organisms ; they increase, and 
the old necessity for growth continues in 
ttrk * the midst of the ruin. The 
" decay of nations is not de- 

^ 7 !k struction ; it is a remodelling, 
WholeEarlh ^ transformation. A great 

politi('al institution dies out; smaller insti¬ 
tutions arise in its jdace. Decay is a life 
necessity. Nothing could be more in¬ 
correct than the idea that the growth of 
nations would come to an end were one 
.state to embrace the whole earth. If this 
were to hapjien, long before the great 
moment Of union came, there would be 
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a multitude of processes of f^rowth already 
in operation, ready to relniild in case 
of decadence, and to provide for a 
new orphanisation if needed. As yet the 
})olitical expansion of the white*races over 
the earth has not resulted in uniformity, 
but in maniloldne^s. 

All conditions and relations of })eo|)les 
and states that may be ^eogra])hically 

v tu A described, delineattnl, sur- 
tarth and greater 

the Movements i i 

, ])art, even measured, l an In* 

of Peoples i 1 1 I . 4. 

traced back to movements - 

movements that an* ju'cailiar to all iorms 
of life, and of whi('h the origin is growth 
and developiiK'iit. However various th(‘se 
moviMiients may b(‘ in other res])ccts, tliey 
are always coniK'cted with the soil, and 
thus must be dejiendent upon the extent, 
situation, and (onlormalion of the ground 
u}X)n whuh they take place. Therefore, in 
1‘vi‘ry organic mo\ ('m('nl we may perceive 
the atduity of the internal motive forcis 
whit'll are juH'iiliar tolile, and the influences 
of the gniniul to which the life is attached. 
In the movt'inents of peoples, the internal 
forces are th(‘ organic ])()wers of motion 
common to alt cn'atnres, and the s])intual 
imjnilsts of tfu‘ intellect and wil^ of man. 

In many a view of history th(‘se forces 
alone apjx^ar; but it must not be for¬ 
gotten that they an* ('onditioned by the 
tact that tlu*y cannot be active beyond 
the general limits of life, and they cannot 
disengage tliemsclv(‘s from the soil to 
which life is bound. In order to uiuha- 
stand histori('al movements it is first 
necessary to coiisKha' their purely 
mechanical sich', which is shown clearly 
enough by an inquiry into the nature of 
the earth’s surface. Nt'glect of this 
oc('asions a delay in the iiiHlerstanding of 
the true character of such movements. 
Men merely spoke of geograj)hy, and 
treated history as if it wtn e an atmospheric 
phenomenon. 

Nations are movable bodies whose units 
are held together by a common origin, 

. language, customs, locality, 

ationa nc'cessit v for defence 

Em.g«t.o«, of all. 

in History . , ^ . 

A ])eop!e expands in one 

direction and contrac'ts in another ; in case 
of two adjacent nations, a movement in the 
one betokens a movement in the other. 
Active movements are responded to by 
passive, and vice versa. Every movement 
in an area filled with life consists in a 
displacement of individuals. There are 
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also currents and counter-currents : when 
slavery was abolished in the .Souftiern 
State.s of America, an emigration of whit^j 
men from the South was followed by an 
influx of ex-slaves from the North, thus 
causifig an increase in the black majority 
of the Sfnith. 

Such ext(‘rnal movements of })co|)!cs 
assume most varied forms. History tfikes* 
a too narrow view in considering only the 
migratioi^s of nations, looking upon them 
as great and rare events, historicij.! storms 
as it were, excei)tional in the monotonous 
quiet of the life of man. This conception 

i) { historical movements is very similar to 
the discarded cataclysmic theory ii^ 
geology. In the history of nations, as in 
the history of the earth, a great effect 
does not always im’olve a jiresupposition 
of its being the immediate result of a 
mighty cause. The constant action of 
small forces that finally n'sults in a large 
aggregate of (dfect must be taken into 
account in history as well as in geology. 
ItV(‘ry external movement is preceded l)y 
internal disturbance : a nation must grow 
from within in order to s])read abroad. 

^ The inciease of Arabs in 

Why Nations emigration to 

Must Seek T- i A i • 1 11 f 

^ u East Africa along Inghways of 

mew Homes 

M(‘rchants. craftsmen, advinituuM's, and 
slaves l(dt their native land and drew 
together m Zanzibar, Pemba, and on the 
mainland. Tlu‘ proc(‘ss vvas r(‘})eated from 
the coast to the interior, and as a result 
of the aggregate labour of individuals as 
merchants, colonists, and missionariev, 

Arabian states grt‘W up in tlu' central 
regions of Africa. Instances of the occu- 

j) ation of vacant territories are of the 
greatest rarity in history as we arc 
acquainted with it. The be^t example 
known to us is the settlement of Iceland 
by the Northmen. The riTle is, a forcing 
in of the immigrating nation between other 
races already in |)ossession ; the opposition 
of the latter often compels the former to 
divide up into small groups, which then 
insinuate themselves peacefully among 
the peoj)le already established in the land. 

The movements of nations resemble 
those of fluids upon the earth : they 
proceed from higher altitudes to lower ; 
and obstacles cause a change of course, 
a backward flow, or a division. Though 
at first there may be a series of streams 
running along side by side,“there is a 
convergence at the goal, as shown by the 




THE NORTHMEN TAKING POSSESSION OF ICELAND 
instances of peoples taking possession of uninhabited lands and settling therein are extremely rare. Iceland is the best 
example known. The hardy Northmen took possession of it in the ninth century, but found the country unteuanted. 
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migration ol ctiffcnMit jH'opks to a common 
tcrritoiy; tlicu' is conccntratmn wlicii 
there an' hiiif]ralli es to he ox’eieome, and 
a s))rt'a(ling out wheie the groiilid is level 
and securi'. One race draws other rac'es 
along with it ; and, as a rule, a tiooj) ol 
wanderers come Iroin a long dislanci' will 
he found to have ahsorhed foreign elements 
on its wav. J^nt it would he 

wti '*"'*^*' wrong to look n])on thi* niox'e- 
Will Knows , . . ' 

, mi'Uts ol nations as iiassive 
no Obstacle ,, i i i 

oiillownigs, or evi'ii to oeilnce 

a natural law Iroin the di'sci'iit ol trihi's 
trom the mountains to the river wdleys and 
to till' sea an idea that onci* led to the 
ac('(‘})tan< e ol tlii' thi'oiv ot thi' hhhiopian 
oiigiii ot Ifgvj>tian ci\ ihsation. Eithi'r 
the wills ol indix idn.ils uniti' to lorm ,i 
colli'ctix’e will, or thi' will ol a single man 
imposes it St'll upon Ihi' aggregate. The 
hum.in will knows no msiinnonntahle 
ohstacle w ithin the hounds ot the hahitahli' 
eai th. 

As timi' goes on, all liveis and all seas 
aie navigali'd, all mountains I'lnnhed, 
and all di'scais lra\’ers(‘d. Hut theM* have 
all aided as ohstnudioiis helore which 
movements have eithi'r halted*^'n* turned 
aside, until linallv they ha\e hurst the 
harriiTs. At least two thousand yeais 
])assed liom the lime ol the lust journev 
ol a HhieiiJciaii shi|) out through the 
Pillais ol Hercules into the Atlantic 
until the aiiixal ol the dav when a voyage 
across was xeiitmed trom Southern 
hhiropi'. Mill* Romans turned the Alps, 
both to the right and to the lelt, 
seven hundied yeais altc-r their city had 
been lounded. hut how many nooks in 
the inteiioi ol those mountains were 
unknown to them exen centuries later ! 
Yet to-day Ifiirope teels,ihe elli’ct ol this 
circumstance, the I.k t that the Romans 
did not advance straight tluough the 
Ci'iitral Alps mto the heart ol the 'reiitonic 
lountry. dhey lolloxved a rouudahout 
way through (laul, and thus Mediteiraneaii 
cult me and Christianity xxere 
brought to (a'litral Phirope 
horn the xvest instead of iroin 
the .south ; heni'i* the depend¬ 
ence ol the civilisation ot (iermany ii])on 
that ot I'rance. 

It is precisely the Romans who, con¬ 
trasted with barbarians, show us that will 
or design in the movements ot nations 
does not necessarily increase with growth 
of culture, ex^en though culture constantly 
puts more means of action at its disposal, 
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improxa'd methods ol traiisportatioft, by 
which the xvay may ht' lightened, d'he 
mounled hands oi ('ells and (iermans 
ciossed the .Mps quite as easily as did the 
RomMi legions ; and in spreading about 
and peftetrating to every corner of the 
Alps and the l^yienees, the barbarians 
were alxvays superior to the Romans.^ 
Wandering tubes ot semi-eixulised 
people are smaller, less ju lent ions, and 
less encifmbered. In eveiy wair that has 
taken place in a mountain fluid, the 
greater mobility ol untiained militia 
has olten led to vii'tories over regular 
troops. Ract'^ ol mli'rior cultuie are 
invaiiablv more mobile than those ol ?i 
highei grade ol civilisation : liikI they 
are abli* to (spialise the adxantages ol the 
superior modes ol locomotion xvith xvhich 
lailtme has siqiphed the latlei. Mobility 
also indicates a xve,d\er Imld u])on the 
ground, and thus imi'ivilisiMl j>eoples are 
more easily dislodgi‘d trom their territorii's 
than art' nations capable ol becoming, as 
it xvere, more deeply rootl'd. In nomadic 
races, mohihtv' hoiiml u]> xvil h the necyssity 
loi an I'xteusixe tenitory assumes a 
delimte lorm, and. oxviiig to a 
e rea (•()iis,t^oit piepari'diicss for 
Wanderers , 1 < n 

i-.i- T- xvaudi'i'ing and to the iiosses- 
of ihe Earth , ^ 1 * i • 

Sion ol an organised marching 

s\'stem, sill'll peoples hax’t' ht'eii among the 
greatest lorci's m Old W'oild history. 

Movements ol nations are olten spoken 
ol as il certain delinite diri'ctions xvere 
lorced upon them by souii' mysterious 
])oxver. 'Fins view not only wraps itsell • 
in the garment ol prophecy—for example, 
when announcing that the direction in 
xvhich the sun travels must also he that 
ol history—hut it loimally presupposes 
a necessary east-lo-xvest jaogression ol 
histoiical mox’omenls, endeax'ouimg to 
substantiate its doctrini!*' by citation ol 
(‘xainples, Irom | ulius ('a*sar to the gold- 
seekeis ol Cahloima. P)Ut this necessity 
remains alw'ays in obscurity. Not only 
is it contradicted by Irequently confirmed 
refiex movements in historical times, but 
it is also disjiroved still more by the great 
migrations xvhich have taken ])lace on 
the same continent in contrary directions. 
In Asia the Chinese have spread over the 
entire area oi interior ]dain and desert, 
westward to the nation-dividing barriers 
of the Pamir Mountains : other Asiatic 
races have overflowed into 'Europe—also 
from cast to west. Contrariwise, ever 
since the sixteenth century we have seen 




HOW CIVILISATION SPREAD THROUGH EUROPE 
The inexorai)le influeiico of physical conditions on the life of the peoples is well illustiated by the influence 
of the Alps ill deflecting’ the path of Mediterrane:in culture. These mountains hemmed in the north of the 
Roman Empiic and forced the Romans, in their exnansioii, to the west. H^-iice Mediterranean culture and 
Christianity were carried to Central Europe from the west instead of fiom the south, and the civilisation 
of Germany depends on that of France. The map shows the route followed by the stream of Roman civilisation. 


the Russians at. work ('oiKjiK'riiig tlu* entire 
northern ])art ot the eontiiK'iit, ('on.stantly 
])r(‘ssinj.^ on lowaitls the t'ast. h^ven the 
sea i)rov(*tl no ()l)staeU*, ior they l)oth 
discovered and ar(]nirt‘d Alaska dinint; 
the course ot this same inoN'einent. 

We siiall not attach any univtTs.'d 
si^nuticance to .such lashiona])le terms 
ein|doy(Hl in liistoric'al works as political 
or historical attraction, elective atlinity 
or balance : leas^ of all .shall we j)resume 
to discover occult, iTiyslerioiis sourcts lor 
them. It is obvious that a powerful 
nation will overllow in the direction ot 
least resistance; and in the case of a 
strong Powei* confronting one that is 
weak theie is a constant movement 
toward the latter. Thus, from the earliest 
times, Egypt has pressed on tenvard the 
south ; and everywhere in the Sudan we 
find traces of similar movements to the 
south as far as Adamawa, where they are 
still to-day in energetic continuance. 


J'he iiistory ol colonisation in Americ'a 
shows a tmiiing ol tlie streams of immigra¬ 
tion, m the south as well as m th(‘ north, 
tow.irds ih( mort' thinly settleil regions; 
the mou‘ thickly ])t)])ulatt*d are av'oided. 
'rise migrations ol nations, which took 
])la(a‘ during |>priods of histoiy when a 
surplus of unoccupu'd land existed, were 
defeniiJiied to a great extent by natural 
causes. The imne num(*rous nations 
become, the greater the obslaclt*s to 
migration, ior most ol thc'se obstacles 
arise from the viay nations theniselve.s. 

Nations increa.se with their populations ; 
lands with eiilaigement of territory. So 
long as a country has siifficieni, aiea, the 
.second form of growth need not ol necessity 
follow the first—the lace spreads out over 
the gaps whi('h are open in the interior, 
and thus internal colonisation takes place. 
If there is need for emigration, occupiable 
districts may be found in the lands ol 
another people—for centuries (Germans 
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have thii^ found arroinmndalion in 
Austria, Hunp;ary, Poland, and America. 

Of course,sucfi coloiusts gradually i>ecoitic 
absorbed into tlie peoj)le amonj; whom 
they have settled. This is siinf)le emigra¬ 
tion, which is therefore connected with 
the internal colonis.ation of a foreign land. 
Ext(‘rnal colonisation first comes into 
u M being when a state acquires 

ow cw t(‘rritory under its control, into 
which territory, it it be suit- 
are ora able, a ])or1ion ol tlie inhabi¬ 

tants of tlie state move and settle. 
Colonisation is not necessarily a State 
affair from the* first. If a race inhabil a 
country so sparsc'ly as the Indians did 
America in the sixteenth ('entiiry, a 
foreign jieople, having the ])ower ol 
spreading out, may ])ress into the gaps 
with such success that thi-' initial internal 
(‘oloni^ation may also advantagt‘ous 
from a political standtioint. 'I'heState then 
intervtMies and apjirojuiates the territory 
over wdiich groujis ol its inhabitants have 
pHwiously acepiired economic control. 

'fhe emigrants formed a social aggre¬ 
gate' in the nc'vv ceiuntry, and from this 
aggregate a state', or the germ ol 
a state, de'velops. Since ^such an 
economic-seicial prejiaratorygrowdli greatly 
assists in the jiolilie'al acciuiremieiit of 
land, it is obvie)us that thb form of 
colemisation is e'spe*e'ially semnd anel 
effectual. The opposite method follows 
w'hc'Ti a state fust conquers a territory 
which it oe'cupie's later W’lth its own fe)iTe^s ; 
this is colonisation by CfHKjiu'st. It can 
be ca))able of eleve'leipment only wdu'n 
subse‘(|ue'nt immigratiein permanently 
acepiire's the land as a dwelling-plaev. 

CeuKjuest that neither can nor will take 
permaiie'iit jxisse'ssion of the* sejil is charac¬ 
teristic ol a le)w stage of gulture*; thus the 
Zulu state's in Atrie'a, surrounded by 
bre)ael strips of conepie'red yet uncon- 
tredled territory, and the old “ world- 
empires ” e)f Western Asia, exhauste*d 
, themselve's in vain efforts to 
j, * obtain lasting inert'ase of artia 

EXrtd Lon* '‘‘’'’"e*' 

tiems. iliat the Koman 

Empire lastc'd a longer time than any of 
tlie prece^*ding universal em])ircs was due 
to the single fact tliat agricultural 
colonisation invariably followed in the 
footsteps of its political ceanquests. 

The enlargement of a nation’s area is 
associated wuth st)il and inhabitants. If 
the increase of territory—for example, 


through conquest -is much more rapid 
than the incrc'ase of population, an 
ihorganic, loosely connected expansion 
results, which, as a rule, is soon lost again. 
If, on the contrary, population increases 
at a* jiroportionately greater rate than 
area, crowding together, checks to 
internal movements, and ovcr-pojmlalioii 
follow. In consequence, great • dis« 
crepancies between' growth of territory 
and increase of pojiulation lead to the 
most varied results. 'I'he cpiKjiu'Hng 
nation exjxinds ovt'i* extensive regions for 
which there are no inhabitants. Passive 
races in India and in China become so 
crowded together that it is imjiossibl^' 
fVir their soil to support them any longer ; 
hence a c(^ntinnous degradation and 
recurrent jieriods of famine, w'hich may 
bring with them a n'latively h'l'hh' and 
uIK)rganisod einigralion. 

There are nations wuth whom conquest 
and colonisation set'in to lollow in most 
profitable alternation : thi^ ajijiears to 
liave been the ciisc with all colonising 
countries of modern history that have 
followed the (‘xample oi the Kimian 
'I'l. j Ivinpirc. Hut there are gu'at 
The Modern ^,^,j^rasts piX'sentc'd even by 

a ions as nations. (Germany, 

Austria, and Russia, in im¬ 
mediate connection wuth their eoiKjiu're 1 
provinces, have colonists! and expaiideil 
toward the east. In spite of a rapid 
increase ol pojiulation, (i('rinany has 
been backward in establishing trans¬ 
marine colonies, while France, with a 
])roporlionately smaller increase of ]H)])ula- 
tion, began by colonising in all directions, 
but occu])ied more land than shi^ w^as 
able to master ; for which reason ('olonisa- 
tion in the history of France has taken 
more or less the character of eonquest. 
England, on the contrary, with a vigorous 
emigration and an expahsive movement 
in all directions, presents an examjilc of 
the soundest and strongest method of 
founding colonies which has been seen 
since early times. 

Through the entire course of history 
an cver-incrcasing value attached to land 
may be traced : and in the expansion of 
nations we may also see that mere conquest 
is growing less and less frequent, while 
the economic acquisition of territory, 
piece by j^iece, is becoming the rule. The 
getting of land assumes more and more 
the character of a jieaceful* insinuation. 
The taking possession of distant countries 
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williout coiisiduintion ff)r the nrif^inal 
iiihn])ilants, who an* ('illuM driven away, 
or inuidered -speedily with tlu' aid ot 
bullets, or slowly with the assistance oi 
j?in or contagious diseases or by being 
robbed ol their best land—is to-day no 
longer possible, ('olonisation has become 
a well-ordered administration combined 
« ^ with instruction ol the natives 

ome cw ns(‘lul ('iiiployments. The 
old method has left scarcely a 
rrobiems pure-blooded Indian east 

of the Mississip])i in the United States, 
and not one native in Tasmania: the 
iH‘W inetliod has belore it the problem 
how to share the land with negroes — 
in the Transvaal with 74 ])er cent, 
and in Natal witli 82 ])er cent, 
riiinatic conditions are also to be taken 
into consideiation, lor Caucasians are 
ablt‘ to di*\'elop all their jiowers in 
temjicrate regions only; a hot climate 
impels them to ensure the co-ojieration of 
bhadv labour through ('oercion. 

Dining the couise of c(‘nturies a motley 
('ollection ot (.ountries has developed, all 
ot which are called ('olonies, although 
they stand in most striking contrast with 
one allot h(‘r. Several ai(‘ nafions in 
embryo, to which only the outward form 
ol indi'pendeiK'c is lai'king ; not a few 
have once been indejicndent : and many 
give the im])re^sion that they will never 
be fit for seli-goveimnent. There are 
some in which tin* native jiopulation has 
become entirely ext nu t, such as Tasmania, 
Cuba, and San Domingo ; others in which 
the oiigmal inhabitants, still keeping to 
their old customs and institutions, are 
guided aiul exploited by a tew while iik'h 
only ; and, finally, colonies in which the 
rulers and tlu' natives have assimilated 
with oiu‘ another, as in <siberia. Once 
upon a time such tokens ot the youth of 
races as may be seen in rude but re- 
muiu’rative labour on unlimited territory 
were widespread in many colonies. Hut 
th(‘new countries fill u}) visibly, 
and even they show that man- 
kind, as a wliole, ag(*s the more 
Uiv.iisat.on so-called 

progress oLcivilisation is hastened. How¬ 
ever, an examination of the peoples ol 
the present day shows that the differences 
in age between mother-countries and 
colonies will, indeed, continue for a long 
time yet. Such differences exist between 
west and east Germans as well as between 
New Englanders and Californians : they 
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are eviMi to be directed in Austn^lia, 
b(‘lween tlu* inhabitants ot (hiinisland 
anA ol New' South Wales. Such difference''# 
are shown not only in the characteristics 
ol individuals, but also in the division ot 
land aiid in mrethods of labour. 

Divergence and differentiation are the 
great factors of organic growth. They 
govern the increase of nations and states 
from their very beginnings. Since, how- 
t'ver, thes(* organisms arc composed ol in- 
dejiendent units, differentiation (V>es not 
consist in an amalgamation and transfor¬ 
mation of individuals, but in their diffusion 
and grouj)ing. Therefore the differentiation 
of nations bi'comes emini'iitly an affair < 
of geogra])hy. Never yet has a daughter 
])eoj)le left its mother-country to become 
an independent state w'lthout a |)rtw'ious 
disjunction ha\'ing taken })lace. All grow'th 
is alteration in area, and, at the same 
time, change in jxisition. 'flu* further 
growdh extends away from the original 
situation, the sooner dismemberment fol¬ 
low's. In Australia, New' South Wales 
spn*ads out towards the north, and at thi^ 
new central point, Brisbane, a new colony, 
^ . Queensland, is formed, which 

hMTT already diffiirs materially from 

New' vSouth Wales. And Quixiiis- 
^ land itself expands towards th(‘ 

north, beyond the trojiic ol ('ajincorn 
into th(‘ torrid zone; and a younger, 
tr()|)i('al North QiUHmsland develojis. 

The fact that nations hold last to their 
natural conditions oi existi'iice, even 
when growth impels them towauls ex])an- 
sion in various directions, is a great con¬ 
trolling force ill historical movement. 
Russia ex])ands in its northern zone to 
the Pacific ocean; England continues its 
growth on American soil, across the 
Atlantic, in almost the same latitude. The 
Ph(enicians, as a coast-cljvelling people, 
remained on the coasts and on the islands ; 
the colonising Greeks ever sought out 
similar situations to those of their native 
land; the Netherlaifders are found 
everywhere in Northern Germany as 
colonists of the moors and marshes. All 
German colonies beyond the Aljrs and 
the Vosges have disappeared ; and the 
few Germans that remain are Latinised. 
Nations that are accustomed to a limited 
territory, as were the Greeks, always search 
for a similar limited area ; on the other 
hand, the Romans discovered a main 
factor of empire-building in their judicious 
agricultural colonisation of broad plains ; 




LANDMARKS OF PAST AGES : FAMOUS FORTRESSES THAT HAVE CEASED TO BE OF USE 
With the changing conditions of politics, places once of enormous importance have often become mere curiosities. 
There are in Europe to-day hundreds of useless castles, fortresses, and harbours. Even Dover Castle is of 
I'ttle strategic value. The fortresses illustrated are (x) Mantua, (s) Dover, (3) Chillon, (4) Calais, (5) Verona. 

Phuloi^r.iphsi by l-ritli and Ncunlciii 
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and the Russians sought and found 
in Sibeiia the endless forests, steppes, 
and vast rivers of their native land. 
Every nation, in expanding, seeks to in¬ 
clude within its area that whfch is of 
the greatest value to it. The victorious 
state acquires the best ])ositions and drives 
the conquered race into the j)0()rcst 
TK r • districts. For this reason 
of the*"*”* competition between the colo- 

^ , . nising nations has become very 

Coloniser 

character of territory according to the same 
standard. Theretore, wherev’er England 
has colonised, only a gleaning remains for 
the rest of the Northern and Central 
European Powers. 

Differentiation, arising from the valua¬ 
tion ot land, is the cause of a constant 
creation ot new ])olitical values and ol a 
( onstant lapsing ot old. Every portion of 
the world lias its j^ilitical value, which, 
however, may become dormant, and must 
then be either discovered or awaken(‘d. 
Such a discovery was the selection of th(‘ 
Pineus as the liarbour for Athens from 
among a number of bights and bavs. 

Ivvery stdtlement and every founding 
of a city is at bottom an awakening of dor¬ 
mant ])olitical value. Cajiacity for recog¬ 
nising this value is a part of the genius ot a 
statesman, whose policy may be called tar- 
seeing jiartly because he is able to discern 
the dormant value while yet on the 
most distant horizon. It is obvdous that 
])olitical values vary ; each is determined 
by the jioint of view from which it is 
looked u])on. The French and the (German 
valuations of the Rhine borderland are 
very different. Every nation endeavours 
to realise the ])olitical value which it 
recognises; and in resjiect to jKditical 
growih, ends are set up in tke shape of the 
]X)rtions of the earth to which that growth 
asj)ires. Peculiarities in the conformation 
of states may be traced back to an a})pre- 
ciation of the value of coasts, passes, 

.. estuaries, and the like. With 

The World 

is Being 
Centralised 


the sjireading out and the con¬ 
centration of nations, such 


portions of the world as are 
important (rom a political point of view 
have marvellously increased both in 
number and in value. Hut for this very 
reason a choice of selection has become 
necessary, and this we sec in the u.se of 
fewer Al])ine passes during the age of 
railways than before, and in the concen¬ 
tration of a great commerce into fewer 
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seaports—into such as are capable, of 
accommodating vessels of the deepest 
draught. Others must withdraw frorr 
competition. To-day there are hundreds 
of worthless harbours, passes, and for¬ 
tresses in Euro])e that were once situated 
on the highways of historical movement; 
now% however, they are avoided, deserted 
by the current of tra(he. 

There are more tilings necessary to 
an undt‘r<,tandmg of the dependence of 
history on natural conditions than^a mere 
knowledge of the land upon which the 
development has taken place, particularly 
than a mere knowledge of the ground as 
it was when history found it. Although 
ea('h country is in itself an independent 
whole, it is at the same time a link in a 
chain of actions. It is an organism in 
itself, and. in resjx'ct to a succession or a 
grouj) ot lands forming a whole, of which 
it is a member, it is also an organ. Some¬ 
times it is more organism than organ : 
.sometimes the ojiposite is true ; and an 
eternal struggle goes on between organism 
and organ. It the latter be a subjected 
All th I>rovince, a tributary state, a 
R»bbi.‘h of ‘laughter country, a colony, or 

... .. member of a contcderation, the 

Civilisation ... r • , , • 

striving for mdependt‘iice is 

always a struggle for existence. 

This by no means presupposes a slate 
ol war. Not only war, but the out¬ 
wardly peaceful economic develojunimt 
ot tile world’s industries reduces 
organisms to organs. When the whole- 
.sale importation of bad but cheap ])ro- 
ducts ot European industries into 
I’olyiiesia or Central Asia causes decay in 
the ju'oduction of native arts and crafts, it 
is a loss to the life of the whole ])eople ; 
hencelorth the race will be placed in the 
.same category with tribes that must gather 
rubber, prepare j)alm-oil, or hunt elephants 
to supjdy European dcmiand, and who in 
turn must jiurchasc threadbare fabrics, 
sjurits that contain sulphuric acid, worn- 
out muskets, and old clothes—in a word, 
all the rubbish of civili.sation. 

Their economic organisation dies ; and in 
many cases this i.s also the beginning of the 
decline and extinction of a people. The 
weaker organism has succumbed to the 
more ix)werful. Is the case so different— 
that of Athens, unable to live without 
the corn, wood, and hemj) of the lands on 
the Northern Mediterranean coast ?—or 
of England, whose inhabitants would 
starve were it not for the importation of 
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meat and grain from North 
America, Eastern Euroj)e, and 
Australia ? 

In vain have men sought 
for characteristics in tlic 
rocks of the earth and in the 
composition of the air by 
which one land might be 
distkiguished from another. 

The idea of greaf, lasting, 
c'oncliisive (pialitative varia¬ 
tions in ^lifferent parts of the 
earth is mythical. Neither tlie 
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unconditionally la'jected by 
c'Veii Alexandc'r von Hum¬ 
boldt. Tlie degeneration and 
waiting away ot the Ameri¬ 
can Indians would certainly 
be a less disgTac'cliil pheno¬ 
menon could it he attributed 
to M)nie great natural law 
instearl ol to tlie injustice, 


(larden of Eden nor the 7 
land of Kldornd(j belongs 
to reality. 'J'here is no 
country wliose sod bestows 
wondrous stnuigth upon man 
or an exuberance of fruitful¬ 
ness uj)on woman. Jn India 
jirecious stones are as little 
ai)t to grow out of the cliffs as 
silver and gold are likely to 
(‘xude from fissures in the 
earth. Nor is there any basis 
for the slighter differences 
between the Old World and 
the New which the jihiloso- 
pliers of history of the 
eighteenth century believed 
they had discovered. 7'he 
opinion that the New World 
produces smaller jdants, less 
powerful animals, and finally 
a feebler humanity, was not 
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Unil**rwo<)il and Uiiderwooil 

MAN’S WONDERFUL TRIUMPH OVER NATURE 
By irrigation the arid desert of California has been made to blossom 
as the rose in the luxurious orange groves of Riverside. These views 
show the desert, the xnethod of irrigation, and the result of man’s labour. 
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greed, and vices of the white men. In 
the course of development of the 
European daughter-nations in America 
we cannot recognise any such ^reat and 
universal distinction. The course of liis- 
tory in America, just as in corresponding 
jKTiods of time in Northern Asia, in Africa, 
and in Australia, only confirms 
• the belief that lands, no matter 

Ik p^**k*'* distant from one another 
thetarth wht'never th(‘ir 

('limates are similar, are (l(‘stined to 
be scenes of analogous historical deve¬ 
lopments. 

It is ceitain that, so far, oik' of th(‘ 
greatest results of I he Ia})onr ol man has 
been tlu' levellingandovercomingot natural 
diffeK'iices. Sf(‘ppes are m.ule halile 
through inigalion and manuring; th(‘ 
coiilrast Ix'twtM'U optMi and loiest land 
becomes le<^ and Ic'^s—index'd tlu* (U'strnc- 
tion of forests is Ix'uig iai too ia])idlv and 
widely carrii'd out l\u' acc\nuat\sation ot 
men, animals, and plants ('aiist's varia¬ 
tions to disappear mou' and mou' as time 
passes. We ('an look forward to a time 
wIk'II only siu'h extn'iiK's as mountains 
and d('S('rts will remain everywhen' ('Kt' 
th(' actions ot the earth will be-txinalisc'd. 
Th(' ]m)('ess by which this is ('arru'd 
out may l)e described shoitly. Abni in 
spite ot all racial and national ditter- 
encc's, is fimdamentally (pnt(‘ as miK'h 
of a unity as tlu' soil nj>on which lit' 
dwells ; through his labour moie and mon^ 
of this charact('r of unity is transmitted 
to the (*arth, wliic'h, as a n'sult, also be¬ 
comes more and more uniform. 

One of tlu' most ])owerful ol the tic's by 
winch history is liound to Nature is 
that of its depeiideiK'e on the ground. At 
the first glance any given historical 
development is involved *with the earth 
,.only—the (xirth upon which the develop¬ 
ment takes })lace. Hut if we search det'jier 
we shall find that the roots of the dc'vc'lop- 
ment extend even to the lundauK'ntal 


History 
from Heaven 
to Earth 


]:)nnei}ilcs ot the ])lanetary 
systc'm. By this it is not 
rncxint that cvt’iy history 
must he founded on a c'osmo- 


logical b«4sis. that it must begin with the 
ciTation, or, at least, with the destrurtionof 
Troy, as was once thought necessary; but it 
is certainly safe to say that a jihilosophy 
of the history of the human race, worthy 
of its name', must begin with the heavens 
and then descend to the earth, filled 
with the conviction that all existence is 
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fundamentally one—an indivisible con¬ 
ception founded from beginning to oifd on 
an identical law. * 

The 3if),25o,o()o square miles of the 
earth’s surtace is the first area with 
whiclf history has to do. Within it all 
other siTrfaco dimensions an' iiK'huh'd ; 
it is the standard lor measurc'inent of all 
other areas, and also c()m})rehend'« the 
absolutt* limits ot ;Tll bodily lite. This 
area is fbec'd and immutable so lar as tlu* 
history of mankind is n'lated to it, although 
in r('S])eet to tlu' history of tiu' W(.’. Id 
it is not to be lookc'd upon as ha\ ing 
lu'C'U unalt('rablc in the past, or as bc'ing 
hk('lv to n'lnain nnchaiigc'd in th<‘ Ininre^. 

d'lie ('arlh’s sin lace may Ix' di\idc'd 
into tlin'c unlike ('onstitiu'ut paits 
Mq, 230,000 scjuare miles ot land, jjo.cx >0.000 
scpiare mile's ot water, and 1 ',.7^0.000 
square mile's ot it'('-co\'ei e*d, and loi 
the greater part une'xpleired, land and 
sea in tlu' Noitlu'rii and Sonthe'in Polar 
U'gions. Tlu' land is the' natural home 
oi man, and all Ins historie'al moycmu'uts 
be'gm and cnel upon it. The* si/c of states 
is e()m])nt('d acc'oidiiig to llie amoimt of 
•eir (MMi lane! v\ Inch tlu'v include ; their 
Miles’ giowth has dc'iived its nourish- 
of History 'S|, 23 i), 0 (i(i 

s(jnaie‘ mile's of ('ailh as fiom 
a wieU'spread tnndamcnttd ele'iiu'iit. 'flu' 
se«i is not to 1 h' lookc'd nj)e)n as an e'lnpty 
space lx'twe.'cn the' di\nsions ot land, 
me'rely sej)aiating tlu'in one tiom another, 
lor the 220,000,000 sepiare' miles of wate'i 
are' also oi historie'al imj)ortane'(', .and tlu' 
area of e\a'ry occ'an and ol evc'iy jxirtion 
ol an 0('('an has its historical siginfie'ancc'. 
History has (‘xti'inled itself ove'r the se'a, 
from island to island, fnun coast to coast, 
at first ('I'ossing narrow hodie's ot watt*i, 
later broad oe'c'aiis ; .and state's whose foun¬ 
dations arose from ('onne'C'tions l)y sea 
remain de'pendent on ^the ,sea. I'he 
i\I(*(lit('rranean held logetln'r the diftere'nt 
parts of the' Roman Einjiire just as the 
o('eans unite tlu^ Colf^nies of the British 
Icminrc. 

Tlie variations of the earth’s form 
from that of a perfect oldatc splu'roid are 
so small that they may be entirely dis- 
H'gardcd from tlu'. point of view ot history. 
All portions of the earth’s snrfae e may be 
looked iq)on as of equal curvature ; the 
jiyriform swelling which Columbus Ix'- 
lieved to be a pec'uliarity of the tropic zone's 
in the New World was mere'iy an optical 
illusion. Thus all portions are practically 
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simjlar, and uniformity obtains over is not a single phenomenon in Nature 
the entire earth to such an extent that that is not brought home to mankind at 

4 here is room left only for minor inequali- last. Still, as a rule, history is concerned 

ties in configuration. To these belong the with the ^depths of the sea only in so far 
different'es in level between lands and seas, as they are the resting-places for sub¬ 
highlands and lowlands, moiintaiiTs and marine telegraph cables ; and this is a 
valleys. Such variations amourft to very fact of very recent times. It may be 
little when compared with the earth as said that the lormation of the ('arth’s 

a v^ole ; for the height of the tallest of crust occurred at a period too 

the Himalayas addea to the earth’s radius *** * remote to have had any in- 

would increas' its length by gbout The Sea fluence on the history ot man, 

only; :4nd the same may be said of the*. and that tluTcfore all questions 

greatest depressions IxMieath the level ot concerning it should be lett to geology, 
the sea—ine(]ualities that cannot here- The fust stat mient iray be admitted, 
juvsented on an ordinary gloh(‘. 1 heir but the latter does not lollow by any 
»great )iistori('al signilK'ance is due chielly to means; tor if the whole* M(*dit('rranean 
th(‘ fact that the* oceans and seas occuj^y n^gioii tiom the Caucasus to the Atlas 
the depressions, Irom which tlu* greatest Mouiitains, and from tlie (Ironies to the 
elevations (‘tiu'rgt* as vast islands. Danube, is a region ot iiniiorm cf)n!ornia- 

The remaining irregulariti(‘s ot the tion, it is jnirely by n'ason ot a umiormity 

earth’s siirtace art* not sufiicit'iit to ])ro- in development. In the* same manner 

duc(‘ any ])ermanent variatiems in the tluTe is an exte'Usive* r(*gion ot unitorm 
ditfusion ot rae'Cs or ot states. 'Fheir conformation to tlu* north, between the 
intluem e is nn'rely negative ; they may Atlantic Ocean and the Sudi'tic Mouii- 
only hinder or divert the camrse ot man tains in Austria. 

in his wanderings. Dven the Himalayas Then* are gn'at featuies of the earth’s 
havii been crossed by the Aryan*' in the contormation that an* so extensive that 
west, and l)y the Tibetans in groujis of nation^ slum* them in common. 
Surface o( ^British India Russia *111(1 Sib(*ria occupy the same 

thY Earth has extc'iided its boundai i(*s tar pl.nn ujion which tlu* gn'ati'r portions ol 

i)c*yond them to the Pamirs, (iermany, B(*lgium. and Holland an* 

The historian is c()n('ern(*d with but two situated. (iermany and France share 

of the variable (iiialitios ot the land— the central mountain syst(*in which ex- 
differ(nc(*s m levc'l and difterences in t(*nds trom the ('(*venn(*s to tht* Sud(*lt'n, 
c'ontour. \biiiations in constitution, or Sudetic Mountains. A men* jiarticipa- 
d(*velopin(’nt. elementtiry constituents, and tion in a common geological teature 
the* peij)c*tual phenomena ot transforma- produces sueh artinity and relationship 
tion and dissolution which prc'sent a as may be sc'en in the Alpine states, in 
thousand ]»roblc*ms to the geographer, Swc‘dc*u and Not way, and in the nations 
s(’arc(*ly t*xist lor tlu* historian. Nor are ot the Andes. This reminds us ot the* 
those great inc*(pialities, the clc*])rc*ssions groujis ol nations that surround seas ; 
in which the seas r(*st, of any interest but that which sejiarates the lhaltic 
to him. It is indifferent whether the state's binds fhc'in togethf*r; and the 
greatest ot such depr(*ssions lx* c'overed mountains that unite the Swiss caj^ 
by five miles ot water, or, as wc* now terns also sc'paratc* them from one 
know, by almost six miles. The tact that another. l.esser leatures of conforma- 
the Mediterranean reaches its greatest tion divide countries and often exhibit 
depth in the eastcTn part ot the Ionian ga])s and br(*aches in devf*lop- 

Sea has nothing whatever to do with ment, tor the reason that they 

the history of Greece. divide a political whole into 

To be sure, there is a general connec- * separate natural regions. Tht' 

tion between the dei)th of the Mediter- history of the lowlands of Nortli Germany 
lanean, shut u]) within the Straits of differs greatly from that of the nioun- 
Gibraltar, and the climate of the neigh- tainous districts of the same country ; 
bouring regions, which has a direct t^’C lowlands of the Po and Apennme 
influence on the inhabitants of Mediter- Italy are two different lands. The 
ranean c ounjtries ; but it is a vt'i y distant great contrast lietween the* hilly manu- 
connection, and it is only mentioned here lacturing west of England and the low- 
in order to remind the reader that there lying agricultural east extends throughout 
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SCENERY THAT SHAPES CHARACTER: THE INFLUENCE OF THE MOUNTAINS 
The stories of mountain peoples are very similar; the Highlanders of Scotland, Wales, Switzerland, the Ceve.ines, 
and Tyrol, have many characteristics in common, owing their rugged nature and independence to environment. 


liislory : and in like nuinnrr into om* aiiolluM' and an* liound into a 

the hif,;likind^ and llu‘ lowlands are whole by tlii' vast (('iitral v'alley. Austria- 

opposed to each other in Scotland. Hungary intdndc's within itsell five 

\\diere\‘er mountain toimation^ occur ditl(‘rt*ni mo’inta'n leatnit's--1 Ik* Alps, 

largely in a country, tin* (]n(‘stion arises ('arpatlnans. Sudeten, tlu* Adriatic* pro- 

wheilu'r, in sjiiit' ol all diversity. lh(*y \ inc(‘s. and the Ikiiinonian plains. N'ienna 

unite; to form a whoh*, or wlietln'r th(*y is situated wheie tlu* J)anul)(‘. .Mart'll, and 

e.xist as sepalatt*. indi‘j)(*ndent neij,(h- Adria m(*et, and irom this (('iitn* radiates 

hourinj.; ])arts. ddit* elemients of tljt' all juditical imilyin;.^ j)owt‘r. It a still 

surface lormation ol tin* earth art* nt»t (It)ser-knit unity is ct) e.\ist(*nt with a 

tinly historically important in themselves thversifietl geological lormatit)n t)t insular 

as units, but also on a-'t'ornit of the way or ])eninsular naturt*. as m Ireland or 

in which tlu*y are ctuinccted with t)ne Italy, it follows that this unity binds the 

another. Me havt* in (iii'ece an e.\a nple orographic divisions into an aggrt*ga(e. 

of an oxtx*edmgly mirit'ale mountain 'idle discrepanci(*s between Ajiennine 

.‘»^Vstcni in which barren jdateans aiv; Italy, Italy ol tin* ik) V^jlley, and Alpine 

interspersed with fertile valleys and bay^. Italy, which have been c*vident in all 

Owing to the sea, such bays a-, those of jieriods of history, formed, in tlK*ir rise 

Attica, Argos, and Lamia an* to a high and in their final state ol subjugation to 

degree self-dependt'ut ; they became little* political lorce, an example of dissimilarity 

worlds in themselves, independent states, ot mountain leatures existing within 

wdiich could lU’ver have* grown into a ])eninsu]ar unity. 

iinitt*d whole had they not been siilijecte.l ddie great continental slopes are also 
to cxteriiiW ])ressurc. ' important aids to the overcoming of 

d'he reverse ol this state of disunion, orographic obsta 'les to political unity, 
arising from the juxta])o^ition of a great In (Germany there is a g(*neral inclination 

number ol different formal ions, is the towards the north, crossed and recrossed 

division of North America into tlie three by a number of mountain chains and 

great regions' of the Allegliank;s, the succe.ssions of valleys. It is not to be 

Mississippi Valley, and the Rocky Moiin- denied that the intersecting elevations 

lain plateau, which gradually merge have furthered political disunion. Without 
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THE SOFTENING EFFECT OF THE RICH AND FRUITFUL LOWLANDS 
Whereas mountains breed independence and nipged character hi their inhabitants, the more fxuitful lowlands 
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develop a gentler race, loving the companionship of communities. 

• 

doubt, a gradual slope from the southern 
part ot (icriuaiiy to the s('a, with a 
oonse(pi(‘nt ])arlition of the country by 
the rivers into strips extending Inuii 
east to west, would have been attendtsl 
by a greater politic al unity. Again, but 
in anotht'i' w <iy, tlu' preponderance* ol 
any oiu* orograjihic (‘It'ineiit lias a undying 
effect on all the other elements, as wt* 
have seen in North America, where tin* 
simjile, even cmirst* ot develo})ment lias 
been in conlorinity with the existence ol 
g(*ological formations on a large scale. 

1 'liere are internal differences in tor- 


The lowlands, also, are the homes of mixed races. 

with great(*r labour and in a shortc'i* time 
than in 4he east among tlu* broadeiied- 
out chains of mountains, where tluae are 
numerous smaller hindranct's to pro¬ 
gression spread out oxaa a wider ttu'ritory. 
Till* route Irom Vienna to d'liesli* is twice* 
as long as that Irom Constance to ('om ). 

In inountain passes orogiaphu* dift(*r- 
i*nce^ are coiU'entrated within vi'ry limited 
areas, and tor this r^■a^oll passt's an* of 
great importaiua* in history. Tlu* vahu* 
ol gorges and defiles nu'rc'ases with their 
rarity, and their number varies gu'atly in 
diflerent m )iintain chains. 'J'lu* Pindus 


mat ion in every mountain range and in 
every jdain, all oi whieh have different 
iiiHueiiees on history. 'I’he steep tall ol 
the Alps on the Italian side has rendered 
a descent into the plains ol the Po far 
easier than a crossing in tlie opposite 
direction, where niiiiiy obstacles in the 
shajie of nyimitain stee]>s, elevated 
plateaus, and dee]) river valleys surround 
the outer border of the Al|)s. Again, 
penetration from the jilains to the interior 
ol tlie Al])s is less diflieull in the west, 
where there arc no southern environing 
mountains, than in the east, where there 
is such a surroiniding mountain chain. 
The coiniiacl formation ol the Alps in 
the west cr©wds obstacles together into 
a small space, where they may he overcome 


range is hrok(*n hut once, by tlu* clelt of 
(astoreia, and an easy jxassage from 
Northern to Central (Ireece is ])o>sil)li5 only 
by way ol Thermojiyhe ; the shoitl^ 
overland routi* from l\‘rsia to India is 
through tlu* Khyher or Hohm Passes. The 
Kha-tian Al])s are rich in defili*s aiul gorges ; 
but the mountain ridges are ])oor in 
crossing-1)laces, and, as a rule, the elevalion 
of the ])asscs di*creases towards the east. 

The possibility of journeying over the 
Himalayas increases as we tra\a*l west¬ 
ward. During the Seven Years War the 
great difference belw(;cn the accessible, 
.sloping Erz-Gehirge of the Bohemian 
frontier and the ])reci])itous, fissured, 
sandstone hills ot the Elbe was very 
apparent. Mountain passes are alwaj’s 
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closely coniKicled with valleys and rivers ; 
the litter form the ways U'adini; to and 
Ironi ilic iornicr. The \'alle\s ol the 
Rciiss :uul the Jessiii are the natural 
routes to the pass ot St. (lOthUrd; and 
were it not lor tlu' f^oif^es of the Inn and 
the l^tsch in the noiilu^rn and tlu' southein 
Alps, the Hreimer Pass would not jkiss^ss 

Nature's ‘‘nythinf; like its j.rescnt su- 
PI . ]ireiiie inip(_)rtauee. W luavver 
Histor ' entrances to passes metd 

together or cioss oni‘ another, 
important rallyin^-])oints either lor earry-^ 
ing on trathe or foi warlike nnderlakinp^s 
are lorined : such places ar<^ Valais, 
Valteline, and the upper valley ol the Mur. 
Coirc is a meeting-point ot not less than 
live ])asses the Julies, Seplimer, Spluj;en, 
St. Bernardin, and Lukmanier. The 
value ol passes varies accordin}^ to wludher 
they cross a mountain ran,ei‘ completidy 
trom side to side, or extend throueh only 
a ]wt ol it. Wlu'ii the Aug'^lnu>;ers, on 
the way to Venice, had ^ot thiou^h the 
F('rn Pass, or that ol I.eeleld, tin* Iheiiner 
still remaiiK'd to he crossed ; hut wlu'ii 
the J^omaris had suriiiouiited the dirii('ul- 
ti(‘s ot Mont (ieiicNie, the ridf;('s ol tlu‘ 
Alps were no longer Ix'lore theR. ; they 
were in (lanl. 

There aie also passers through cross 
ridges that connect mount am (diaius, such 
as the ArllxTg, that i)ieic(‘s a ridge extcaid* 
ing between th(‘nortlunn and tlu‘ ('entral 
Alj)s. Passes ot this sort are of great 
im])orlaiU (' to life in tlu' mountains, lor, as 
a rule, they lead horn on(‘ longitudinal 
valley to another, such valleys extending 
between ridges being the most lertile and 
jirotected districts in mountainous regions. 
In this maniKM the Furka Pass connects 
Valais, the most ])rosperous country ot 
tlu* Alj)s during the time pi the Romans, 
with the up})('r Rhine valley; and the 
‘ndberg connects the Vorarlberg with the 
u])])er valley o 4 the Inn. 

Mountain })asses are not only highways 
for traflic, tht'V are tin* arteries ol the 
Value mountains thi'uisi'lves. Com- 

r w . • merct' along the mountain ways 

P.“er aKi-i- 

culture at heights where they 
would harilly have dt‘veloj)ed had it not Ixnm 
for the roads ; and the highest ]>ermanent 
dwellings are situatt'd in and about jiasses. 
The Romans established their military 
colonies in the neighbourhood of jiasses, 
and the German emperors rendered the 
Rluetian gorges secure through settle- 
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ments. There are political territories that 
are praitically loundi'd on mouiTtain 
passes. Tilt' kingdom ot ('ottnis, tributary* 
to the Romans, was the laud of the delih^ 
ol tile ('ottian Alps ; Cri may be desig- 
iialetKis 1 lit'country ol tlit* north (hithard, 
and tlu'^Hri'mu'r Pass connects the lood- 
jiroducmg districts ol the Tyrol with 
one anollu'r. • 

'File transition jioiift from one gc'ological 
formation k) anotlu'r is invariably tlu' 
boundary line betwet'ii two districts that 
havi' diflerent historu's. 'Flic movements 
in one region bring forces to bt'ar on the 
movements m the other. Htuice the 
remarkable phenomi'iia whitdi occur on 
mountain borderlands. The historical 
eftects ol mountainous regions an* ojijiosed 
by forces that thrust themsi'lvi's in from 
vvithout ; I'xttM ual ])OWi'rs anchoi thein- 
selvi's, as it were, in tlu' mountains, seek¬ 
ing to obtain there both tn'otection and 
frontiei lines. Komi' encroached more 
and inori* 14)011 the Aljis, tirst Ironi the 
south, and tluai from the west and the 
north, by extending her t)roviiu*es. 
Austria, Italy, Germany, and France 
» ... r. .. have drawn ni) to 11 k‘ Ah)s on 

, w . . diitc'n'iit sidi's; thi'V iikmvIv 
of Mountain r ti 1 1 .1 ' 

„ . , . lall liai'k upon tlu' mountains, 

however ; their (‘eiitres he 
beyond. Tlu* same tilienomenon is shown 
in the regions occupied by dil'lerenl raci's. 
Rli.'etians, ('(‘Its, Romans, (iermans, and 
.Slav’s hav(‘ peiietrati'd into the Alps ; but 
till* bulk of tlieir juipiilations havt* nev’cr 
mhabitc'd the mountainous districls. The 
question as to which nation shall j)oss(‘ss 
a mountain chain or pass is always (k'cide.d 
on tlu* borders. Here are the battlelields ; 
lu'ie, loo, are the great (vntres ol tralfic 
wlmse locations jiut one m mind of 
harbours situated at points where two 
kinds ol media ol transmission comt* into 
contact with each otlu^. This margin, 
like that of the sea, also has its promon¬ 
tories and bays. 

Height ol land obstructs historical move¬ 
ments and leiigtlu'ns their course. 'I'he 
Romans remained at the foot of the Alps 
for two centuries betore they made their 
w'ay into them, forced to it by the constant 
invasion of Aljiine robbers who descended 
trom the heights as if sallying forth from 
secure fortresses. Long before this the 
Romans had encircled the western side 
of the Alps and had begun to turn the 
eastern side. The colonies onThe Atlantic 
coast of America, the predecessors of the 




• THE BANDIT’S WIFE 

The effect of life in the hills is clearly seen in this picture by Leopold Robert, who painted it after living: among the 
“ Brigands of the Mountains" and studying their wild and picturesque life. The association of peoples with mountains 
develops a rugged character and gives that strength and independence which mountain races have displayed in history. 

United States, bad been in existence for of the distance from the level ground 

almost two hundred years before they to the summits of the moiuTtains; in 

pa.ssed the Alleghanies ; and it is certain the Al])s the elevation ot the gorges is 

that this damming up of the poweiiul but one-half or one-third that of the 

movement towards the west, which arose mountain tops ; hence, as a whole, the 

later, had a furthering influence on the Alps are more easy of acce.ss than the 

economic aiid political development of Pyrenees. The Colorado plateau is a 

the young states. The passes of the greater obstacle than the Sierra Nevada 

Pyrenees occur at about two-thirds range in California, which, although of 
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much greater elevation, slopoc gently and 
\s \Y\\eYS\X‘VMH\ With broad valleys. It 
was due rather to the ioo'sls tlian to the 
modern t c clevat ion of t he cent ral i:yoiin 1 ains 
of Germany that their settlement was 
delayed until the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. d'h(‘ inlliience of the broad, 
desert tableland ot the great basin in 
separating the western trom the Mississippi 
states is greater than that ot the Rocky 
Mountains with jn^aks more than twelve 
thousand leet in heiglit. The extensive 
glacial formations and the sterility of 
the mountains in Scandinavia have held 
Sweden and Norway asunder, and at 
the same time have permitted the Lapj)s 
and their herds of nandeer to force 
themselves in betwi'cn liki* a vx'cdge. 'I'lie 
broad, elevated stepj>es of ('entral Tien- 
schan enabled the Kirgliese to cross the 
mountains with their heids and to spread 
abroad in all directions. 

In such cases the natives of tablelands 
and mountainous regions, who inhabit 
little worlds ol their own on the heights, 
thems(‘lves contribute not a little towards 
rendering it diftic ult to pass through tlu'ir 
. countries. The most striking 

w if 4V example of this is*'Central 
Hei htT * Asia with its nomadic races, 
*** * whose intluejlce in se]>arating 

the great coast-nations of tiu* east, west, and 
south from one another has betai far more 
jiotent than that ol the land itself. And 
these nomads are a direct product of the 
climate and tht* soil ol this greatest ])lateau 
in the world. The dry tablelands ol North 
AmtM'ica, from the Sierra Madre in 
Mexico to Atacama in the south, were in 
early times inhabited by clostdy related 
races, ha\'ing meue or less similar institu¬ 
tions and customs. A like (‘fleet of lileon 
j)lateaus, shown in the Caucasus Moun¬ 
tains, that have ])reserved their character 
as a barrier against both Romans and 
Persians, and have been enjssed by the 
Russians only in recent tiim's, j)oints to a 
further reason for the sundering influeiu'c 
of the wall-like j)osition of mountains 
between the step]x\s and the sea. Phe¬ 
nomena similar to those observed in 
Central Ajtia and in North America occur 
on a smaller scale in every mountainous 
country — extensive uninhabited table¬ 
lands in which man and free nature 
come into direct contact with each other. 
Independent development is thus assured 
to the dwellers on mountains, and to their 
states a j)reponderance of territory over 
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population, 'i'he politi('nI imjiortance of 
Switzerland is not owing to its tflnv 
millions of inhabitants, but to the impos¬ 
sibility of ocnipying one-fourth oi the 
Al])s. The position—almost that of a 
Great Vower-held by Switzerland during 
the liftec^ith and sixtixuith centuries was 
due to the unum of this element of 
. strength (and the fact 4 hat 
uv SwitzeiiaitVl, by reason of its 
NTture"^ • sfl nation, inchiiles many of the 
most imjK^rtant coipmt'rcial 
routes in Euro])e) with the mountain-bred 
spirit of liberty and indejx'iidcnc'e of its 
people. In other resj)ects, too, mountain 
stat(‘s stand pre-eminent among nathjns— 
as Tyrol outshone all otlua* Austrian jU'o- 
viiices m i<Soo, so the mountain tribes ol 
tluj r.aucasus were th(‘ only Asiatics able 
to offer any permanent resistaiu'e to the 
advance* oi the Russians. The bnxid, 
rough character of a highland country is 
an active force ; in all mountain wars it 
has led to the spreading out of armies and 
to the lengthening of columns. 

The suj’iport afforded by mountains to 
weak nations that without the ])rot(‘c^.ioii 
ol a great uninhabited n^giori would not 
hav'e been able to, maintain their inde- 
])(‘nden('e can be likened only to the ]iro- 
tc'ction whic h, as we have seen, is given 
by th(‘ sea. Switzerland has often been 
compared to the Low Countries; and 
there is even a still greater resemblance 
between city cantons such ns Basle and 
Geneva and ports like Hamburg and 
Liibeck. It was owing to similar reasons 
that the strongholds of French Protes¬ 
tantism during the sixteenth century were 
the CcHennes, Berne, and La Rochelk'. 
The protection given by mountains must 
not be looked upon as of an entirely 
])assive nature, for the rugged nature of 
mountaineers, and their concentration 
within small areas where a develojmient is 
po.s.^ble, rendering them ('onscious of inde- 
j)endence and assisting them to ]reserve it, 

. . .. are also \i result of life in 

FrieBdVof )ow-lying 


Weak Nations 


countries difference in levels 


cannot exceed . a thousand 
feet; and, as the variations in conformation 
are corresj)ondingly small, the lowlands 
offer fewer hindrances to historical move¬ 
ments than do rivers, seas, and marshes— 
thus there is a greater opportunity for the 
development of such movements upon the 
j)lains. Consequently there is a rajnd diffu¬ 
sion of races over extensive regions whose 



THE BIRTH AND GROWTH OF NATIONS 


boiyidarics are determined by area rather 
than by conformation. 

• Lowlands hasten historical movements. 
There is no trace of the retarding and 
jnotccting effects of the highlands in 
lands where, as Labu said of Sa?vbny, a 
nation dwt*lls together with it? enemies 
on the same boundless level. !<omadisni 

- is the form of civilisation 
^ characteristic of broad plains 

oun F.ins extensive tablelands. But 

• the (lermanic races of history, a 
great ])art of which were no longer nomads, 
exhibited a hastening in their movement 
towards the west when they reai hed the 

* lowlands ; lor they apjieared on the Iowct 
Khine at an earlier time than on the u})})er 
Rhine, delayed in their wanderings to¬ 
wards the latter by the mountainous, 
broken routes. Long after tlie Celts had 
disapjieared from the lowlands, when their 
meniory only was preserved in the names 
ol hills and rivers, they still continued to 
exist in the protected mountain regions of 
Ihihemia. In like manner, in later times, 
the Slavs maintained themselves in natural 
slrftngholds alter they had vanished from 
the j)laiiis ol Northern (iermany. Com- 
])an‘ the conquest ol Siberia, accomplished 
in a century, with the endless struggles 
in the Caucasus. And what lowland 
country can show nnnnants of peo])le 
(‘(luivalent to those of the Caucasus ? 

Thv lowlands are also regions of the most 
extensive mingling of races. We have 
but to think of Siberia or the Sudan. 
Tn the dcvelojiinenl ol .states, lowlands 
take precedeme over mountainous dis¬ 
trict. Koine expanded from the sea-coast 
to the Apennines, and from the valley 
ql the Po to the Alps ; the conquest of 
Iberia began in the one great ]>lain ol the 
])eninsnla, m Andalusia, and in the low¬ 
lands of the Ebro ; and foreign control 
ol Britain ended at the mountains of 
Scotland and Wales. In North America 
colonisation s])read out in broad belts at 
tile foot of the Alleghanies 
before it penetrated into the 
mountains. In Southern 
China the inountains with 
th(dr unsubdued tribes are like iiolitical 
islands in the midst of the Mongolised hills 
and plains. 

The lesser the diflerences in level, and 
the smaller the conformations of the 
eartli, the, more important are those 
differences that remain within heights of 
less than a thousand feet above the sea. 


The Natural 
Strongholds of 
Nomad Races 


Elevations of a dozen yards were of the 
greatest importance on the battlefields of 
Leipzig, Waterloo, and Metz. The signiti- 
cance o^ the little rise in the land of 
Gavre, near Glu*nt, lies in the fact that 
even at times of flood a foundation for a 
bridge will remain firm upon it. The 
slightest elevation in the lowland cities of 
Ciennany and Russia offers such a contiast 
in altitude to its surroundings that a 
fortress, a cathedral, or a kremlin is 
erected u])on it. The two ridges that 
extend through the })lains of North 
(Germany are not only very })rominent in 
the landscape, but also in history. Owing 
to their thick forests, their lakes and 
marshes, and small ])ojnilalions, they arc 
peculiarly liki' l)arriers ; and the breaches 
in them an* ol im])ortance to the geo¬ 
graphy bolli of war and of commerce. 
The battles fought against Sweden and 
Poland, round about the ])oints where the 
Oder and the Vistula cross these regions, 
are to In* ('ounted among the most decisive 
struggles in the history ol Prussia. 

Wherever there are no differences in 
level, a substitute is sought in water. 

In such ('as(‘s widi* rivers or 
urc » numerous lakes and marshes 
^ , form the most effective 
obstacles, boundaries, and 
strongholds, h'nuilly the })lams apj^roacli 
the sea and are submerged by it : and here 
lowland countries find a support safer than 
that of thi' mountains, and richer in political 
lesulfs. North Germany is suiqiortcd by 
the sea ; South Germany by mountains. 
Which boundary is the more definite, the 
more capable ol develojunent, ]K)litically 
and economically ? Political su]')eriority 
is ever coniK'cted with the ]a'otectioii and 
support ol the sea. 

The inlluem'es of vegetation upon 
historical movements arc olten more 
important than those of the carTli- 
lormation itsell. Wherever extensive 
lowland regions are overgrown with grass, 
we always find mobile nomadic races that, 
with their large herds and warlike organi¬ 
sations, are great causes of disturbance in 
the development of neighbouring lands. 
Since the form of v(‘getaljc growth 
which covers grass step])es and prairies 
is de])endent on climate, it follows that 
nomadism is prevalent throughout the 
entire northern sub-temperate zone, 
where sin li grass is abundant - from the 
western border of Sahara to Gobi. 
Nomadic races of historical significance 
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arc cv(‘n to bc' s('('u in the New World — 
tor ex;iin})le, the (iaiuho^ ol the l^ainpas, 
and tli(‘ IJaneios ol W'lie/au'la. 

In roni]>aris()n with ])lains and ])raiiies, 
forests aie (headed hindiaiK'es to his- 
toric'al inoveiiunts. i’(‘()})les are separated 
Iroin oiU‘ another by strips ot woodland ; 
the state and the eivihsation of the Ineas 
ceased a; the Irinj^e ot ])rinieval lorest ol 
the east Andes. Thiekly-wooded moun¬ 
tains ])res('nt the most jironounccd diOi- 
cnlties to historical movements. The 
appearance ol the C)ldest large states and 
((mtres ol culture on the borders of 
stepp(‘s, m the natur.dly thinly-wooded 
districts at the months ol .rivers, and on 
diluvial plains, seems natural (Miough to 
ii'^when we think ol th(‘ dithculties pie- 
sented by life in a lon^st glade to men 
who had only storu^ imjilements and fire 
at th('ir command. 

A description of tlu* difficulti(*s encoun¬ 
tered during Stanley’s one hundred and 
fifty-seven days’ journey through the- 
primeval \\’oods of Central Africa gives us 
a very clear conception of what are 


termed “ hinflranci's ” to historical move¬ 
ments. d'he (‘arlv history of Sweden has 
been charaiterisc'd as a struggle with the 
Joiest ; and this description is valid for 
(‘Very lorest country. d'h(‘ lorest divides 
nations lioin ea<'h otlu*!* ; it allows only 
small tribes to unite*, and (T('ates but smail 
stat(‘s, or, at the* most, loosely bound 
conl(‘d(‘rat ions. It is only where a great 
river systt'in forms natuial roads, as in 
the iTgions ol th(‘ Amazon and the Congo, 
that gi(‘at fort'st districts may be rajiidly 
united to lorm a statt‘. In other case's 
s(‘ttl(‘ments m lon'st ck'arings and road¬ 
breaking piecede political (ontrol. 

In this way the Chinese conquered the 
I aces of th(' western hall of Formosa in two 
hundred years ; in the eastern halt the 
land is still under loiTst and the natives 
have also retained their indejiendence. 
The existence ol small •slates, with their 
many obstacles to political and economic 
growth, still continues in forest regions 
alone ; and the roaming hordes of hunters 
inhabiting them belong to the simplest 
forms of human societies. 
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LAND AND WATER AND THE GREATNESS 

•OF PEOPLES 


CINCF man is a cf* atiire ca])ablc only of 
lil(‘ on land, bodi(‘s ol tv'a^cr must at 
one tin^e have been tlu' gn'atest obstacles 
to his diffusion. Thus the original lamily ot 
human beings could have inhabited only 
one portion of the eaitli, to which it was 
restricU‘d by im})assable barriers of water. 
We know that in (jarly geological times tlu* 
division of the ('arth’s surlaee into land 
and water was subject to thi* same general 
laws as to-day ; therefore such a portion 
of the earth could not have be(*n mon* 
than a part of the total land in existence— 
a larger or smaller world-island. 

T'he lirst step lH‘yond the l)Oiinds of 
this island was the first stej) towards the* 
( onqiiest of the wholt* earth by man. Tlu* 
tir^t raft was therefore the most important 
<*ontrivancc that man could have* invented. 
It not only signified the beginning ot 
the accpiisilion of all jiarts ot the earth 
to their veiy farthest limits, l)ut also— 
and this is far more important—the jioten- 
r I lu ’ tiality for all juissibilities of 

ar y an s temporary 

rea es separation offered byour planet. 

nven ion brought with it escape from 
the develojiment that always turns back 
upon itself, travelling in a circle, and the 
])rogress that constantly consumes itselt— 
factors inseparable from life confined within 
a small arr*a ; it led to the cr(;ation of 
truitful contrasts and differences, and to 
wholesome competition—in short, to the 
beginning of the evolution of races and 
peoples. Looked at from this ])oint of 
view, even the discovery ol Prometheus 
has liecn of less moment to the jirogress 
of mankind than tliat of the inventor who 
first joined logs together into a ratt and 
set out on a voyage of discovery to the 
nearest islet. 

From the time of this first step onward, 
the development of the human race was 
so intimately connected with the unin¬ 
habitable water that one of its most 
powerful incentives lay in the struggle 
with the sea. And so little have we 
advanced from this condition that the 
stoutest race of the present day is one that 


from a narrow island commands the 
ocean. England’s strength is a proof of 
the tremendous importance of the sea as 
a factor of political powiT and of civilisa¬ 
tion. But not to exaggerate the signifi¬ 
cance* ol the ocean, we may at the same 
^ time remeinb(*r that it consists 

Sea^is ^ means of 

- the sea, o])en higliways are 

important ^O 

Command ot the sea is a source of great- 
n(*ss to nations, for it facilitates dominion 
over the land. 

By reason of its consistency the water 
is an important agent of levelling and 
equalising effects. As we perceive this in 
Nature, so do we also in history. A race 
familiar with the sea in one ])lace is fami¬ 
liar with it in all regions. The Normans 
off the aiast ot Finland, and the Spaniards 
in the Pacific, loiind the same gri*en, 
surging element, mbvi'd by the same tid(;s, 
subject to the same laws. The ocean has 
an equalising effect upon the coasts even ; 
the dunes of Agadir and of the harbour 
at Vera ('ruz awaken memories of home 
in the mind of the sailor from Hela. The 
diffusion ot the sea over three-quarters of 
tilt* earth’s surfaci^ must also be taken into 
account. Thus the inlluence of the ocean 
in rt*ndering men familiar with different 
parts of the world is far greater thai. that 
of the land. From the ocean comes a 
constant unif^^ing influence which ever 
tends to reduce the disuniting effect^of 
the se])aration of land from land. As yet 
no attem])t to extend boundaries beyond 
the land out over the sea has been followed 
by lasting success. 

No nation can or ever will possess the 
sea. Carthage and Tarentum wished to- 
forbid Italian vessels the pas- 

o a ion Laciniim capes by 

the Sea***** Venetians desired 

dominion over the Adriatic to 
be granted them by the Pope ; Denmark 
and Sweden strove for a dominion over 
the Baltic Sea ; but all this is against the 
very nature of the sea; it is one and 
indivisible. Only near by the coast, within 
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the three-mile limit of international law, 
and in landlocked hays, may it he ruled 
as land is ruled. The claims of the 
Americans concerning the sovereignty ot 
Behring Sea have never been recognised, 
and England can retain dominion over tlu* 
Irish Sea only hy means of her naval 
])ower. Th(^ oct'an has a uni tying intliience 
_ - , on the land, ('vtm when this 

f- * influen('(‘ consists only in the 
ni ying to Ix^ attained being 

cc ditierent nations. 

During a time ol the gn'att'st disunion, 
(jcrman citic's that lay tar enough troni 
one anotluM* wi'H' unit(‘d by BaJlu' interests. 
Th(‘ union ol scattered land-lorces jin'- 
par(‘d lli(‘ way lor the opening nj) ot 
wider hoi izons to England in the sixtiuaith 
century in the same manner as tor Italy 
and (ierinanv m Hr* niiRd(‘enth. 


gain from jiiracy that lures men forth, 
many a ship has returned to port beafing 
wifli it inestimable benefits to mankind 
tor the greatest maritime discoveries have 
not been mere explorations of new seas, 
but of new lands and jieojiles. Such 
discoveritf^ as these have contributed most 
to the brojTdening ol the historical horizon. 
Even ]K)litical (piestions ex})and, assvimc 
a larger character, aifd often btrome less 
acute, wlu^i ftu'V emt‘rgt‘ from tlu* narrow 
limits ot contiiR'iital constraint i^)on the 
tree and ojx'n coasts. 'I his is trui' evtm ot 
the ICastern piu'stion, to the solution ol 
which di'fimte stt'ps were taken upon 
the Mediterraiu'an when it seemed to 
hav(' ('om(‘ to a (U’adlock m the Balkan 
]H‘ninsnla. 

'rh(‘ ocean is no ])assi\'e ek'nu'iit to 
maritiiiK' ract's. By derixing powcT troin 



THE LITTLE ISLAND THAT RULES THE SEA 
The command of the sea js the source of national greatness, as it facilitates dominion over land. England 
from a narrow i.sland dominates the sea. The tiny part of white in the Eastern Hemisphere on this page shows 
how relatively insignificant Great Britain is to the vast world of waters where tier shipping is supreme 


Sea pt)wer is far mort' clost'ly coniu'ctt'd 
with traffic than is land ]^)wer ; m tact, 
the foundation ol sea power is trade and 
conmierce. It is, howevta*, mon* than 
mere commercial jiowcr and monopoly 
of trade. In s|)ite ot all t'goism, grec<l, 
and violence there remains out! gieat 
('haracteristic peculiar to mantimt* Powers, 
spared even by Punit' laith and Venetian 
covetousne.ss. Even the neighbourhood 
of the ocej^n is charaf’terisetl by its vast 
natural features ; rivers bioaden as they 
approach the .stxi, great bays lie within the 
coast.s, and, though the latter may bo 
flat, the horizon lines ol their low dune 
land.scapcs are broad. TIr* honzons oi 
maritime races are also broad. Whether it 
be the hope of jirofit from commerce or of 
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th<‘ sea they lux'ome subject to the sea. 
The more strength they draw from the 
ocean, the less firm ])econies tlu'ir looting 
upon the land. Finally, Hkmi' ]lower no 
longer remains rooted in th(‘ land, but 
grows to resemble that ol a fleet resting 
upon the waves : it ufay with but small 

csi. .1- ^ expi'urhture of effort extend 

Short-lived • ' • n 

Nations eiior- 

of the Sea area,. l)ut it may 

also be swept away by the first 
storm. As ytM all maritime natioiLS have 
beim slioitdived; their rise has beem 
.swift, olten surjirisingly so ; but they have 
never remained long at the zenith of pros¬ 
perity, and, as a rule, their decay has been 
as rajiid as their elevation to |)T)W'er. The 
caiv c of the lall of all maritime nations 






MANS FIRST STEP TOWARDS THE CONQUEST OF THE EARTH 


The most momentous event in the early histoiy of man was the launching^ of the first raft. That moment 
was instinct with all the mighty conquests and oiscoveries yet to be accomplished over seas; and even the 
discovery of hre, says Professor Ratzel, has been of less moment to the progress of mankind than that of the 
inventor who first joined logs together into a raft and set out on a voyage of discovery to the nearest islet 
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The Fall 
of Maritime 
Nations 


has been the smallness of their basis, 
their foreign possessions, wicU'ly se])nrated 
from one another and difficult to defend, 
and their dependonre uj)on thej^ foreign 
]K)ssessions. In many cases uie over- 
l)alancingof ])olitical by economic interests, 
the neglect of materials for dcd'ence, and 
effeminacy resulting from commercial 
)ros|)erity, have also coii- 
fribut(‘d to their dc'struction. 
Sp('cial combinations of 
chai acteristics arising from 
the ge()gra])hical posit i(ms of oceans, 
continents, and islands arc* ('ounected 
with the bi'oad li'atures common to 
oceanic continuity, 'fliest* characteristiis 
are refh'cted fVoin the scji back to the 
land, and then* give rise to historical 
groups, 'f ile historical significanct* of such 
groups is (‘X])ressed in their name's (‘ve'ii — 
IVI('dit('rraiK‘an W'oiid, Ikdtic Nations, 
Atlantic Towers, and Pacific Splu're of 
Civilisation. They an* pi imarily tlu' results 
of commerce' and ('xchange, and of the 
furthering, corre'lating influences of all 
coasts and islands. WIk'U they united all 
pe'iiiiisulas, islands, and -oasts of llu' 
Medite'rraiH'an into one* state the' K’omaiis 
merely sc't a political ciowii ujibn tlu' 
('ivilisi'd community that had developed 
round about, and by means of, this sea. 

And it we wish lightly to estimate' 
the sigiiihc'aiK'e' of Keiinan ex])ansie)n frenn 
a Central Eure>pe'an j)e)int of view, W('may 
exfiivss our cemce'jition ve'iy shortly-- 
the diffusion ejf Mediterraiie'an eailture ove'i* 
Weste-rn anel ('e'litral luirojH'. It was at the 
same time a wide'iiing of the henizon of a 
landlockeel sea tei that e>l the open ocean. 
The Atlantie* Ocean sue-e'ceded to the' 
Meelite'rrane'an Sea. I'he* Americans and 
the Russians, and the* Japanese, repeating 
thenr words, maintain tluft in the same 
manner the Pae ific must siuxe'ed te) the 
ATlantic ; J)ut the*y feiiget the pe'cuhar 
features oT the ^h'diterranean, e’spe'cially 
its conditions of are a. It is no ineire prob¬ 
able that such a eompact, 
isolate'el eleveleipineiit will 
occur again than that the^ 
history of Athens will rejieat 
itself on •the Korean peninsula e:)r at 
Shantung. The greater the ocean, the 
farther is it remeiveel from the iseilated 
se'a. It was not the* Atlantic that 
.suexexded to the Mediterranean, but the 
broad worlel-oce'an that suexeede'd to the 
narreiw basin called the Mcdite?rrant*an Se'a. 
There have always been differences 
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between the various divisions of the main 
sea ; and these variations will ever ’con¬ 
tinue to be j')romment, although constantly 
tending to become less and less .so. 

The I\icifi(‘ will always remain by far the 
greatest ocean, including, as it docs, forty- 
live jX'i* ^l'nt. of the total area of water. 
Owing to* its great breadth, the Pacific 
routes are from threi' to lour times as ^ong 
as those of the Atfantic. The Pacific 
widens to^vafd the south ; and Australia 
and Oceania lie in the ojicnii^g, thus 
furnishing the Pacific with its most 
striking peculiarity—a third continent 
situated in tlu' Southern Hemisphere, to¬ 
gether with the richest si'ries of island, 
formations on earth. W'hati'Vi'r tlu' Pacific 
may contribute to history, it will be a 
contribution to the annals of the Southern 
Hemisphere ; and if a grc'at independent 
history devt'lop in the antipodes, it 
will have the Southi'm Pacific, bounded 
by Australia, South AuR'rica, New 
Zt'aland, and Oceania, for its s])here 
of action. The area of the Atlantic 
Ocean is but halt that of the Pacific. 
Nor is it loi- this n'ason akiiK' that in ct)m- 
parisoii with tlu* latter it is 
ail inland rathi'i* than a world 
st a; for, owing to its narrow¬ 
ness betwi'on the Old and the 
New Worlds, tlu' braiK'hes it puts forth,and 
flit' islands and peninsulas that it touches, 
it shortens the routes fiom one coast to 
the otlu'r. in it there is more of a merging 
of land and sea than a separation; ami 
to-day It chiefly a Eurojx’an-Amt'riian 
oci'aii. The Indian Ocean is both geo¬ 
graphically and historically but halt an 
ocean. Even though important parts of 
it may be situated north of the equator, 
it is too much enclosed to the north ; 
it widi'us to the south, and thus belongs 
to the Southern Hemisj)l;(^ere. 

dhe great oceans ojieii u]) broad areas 
for historical movements, and through 
tlu'ir instrumentality iieojdes are enabled 
to sjaead from coast tC) coast in all direc¬ 
tions ; the inland seas, on the contraiy, 
cause the political life of the nations 
bordering upon them to be concentrated 
within a limited an'a. The Mediterranean 
w\\] ever remain a focus towards which the 
inten'sts of almost all European Powers 
concentrate. It has, moreover, become 
one of the world’s highways since the 
com])li tion of th(' Sue/ Canal. The Paltic 
somewhat resembles the Mecfiterranean ; 
but it would be saying too much to look 
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The Coast 
the Threshold 
of the Land 


upon its position as other than suV)ordinate 
to that of the f^reater sea. Thv area of the 
Jhiitic is but om‘-seventh that ol the 
Mediterranean ; and it is lacking in the 
unique iiitcTeontineiital situation of the 
latter. In many respects it resembles the 
Black Sea rather than the Mediterranean, 
especially by reason of its eastern relations. 

Originally the coast was the 
thri'shold of the sea : but as 
soon as maritime races deve- 
lopi'd it became the threshold 
ol the land. In addition it is a margin, a 
triiige in which the peculiarities ol sea and 
land are combined ; and lor this very reason 
seaaoasts have a historical value greatly 
disj)ro])ortioiiate to their area, cs])ccially 
as they constitute the best ol all bound¬ 
aries for the nations that possess them. 
Here' harbours an* situated, fortresses, 
and th(‘ most densely populated of cities. 
Owing to their close connection with the 
sea, the inhabitants ol coasts acquire 
characteristics which distinguish them 
h'om all other peo])les. Even if of the same 
nationality as their inland neighbours— 
as, lor example', the (iree'ks ol 'I'hrace and 
ol Asia Minor and the Malays ol many of 
tlu' East Indian islands—their * foreign 
traffic neverthek'ss impresses certain traits 
and h'atun's upon them which in the case 
ol the Low Countrie> led almost to political 
disriqition. 

A coast is more favoured than an 
inti'rior in all things relating to commerce 
and traflic ; yet neither may enjoy })er- 
maneiit life alone without the other. The 
Fnuich dejiartmeiits of the Weser and of 
the lilbew(*re among the most ephemeral 
of the political results achievetl by the 
short-lived Napoleonic oia. With the sea 
at their backs it is easy for the inhabitants 
ot a coast to beconu* detatflKnl from their 
nation, and but a .simple matter for them 
to*spread over other coasts. Ever since 
the time of the Plnenicians there have 
been numerous colonists of coasts and 
. founders ol coast states. The 

j Normans arc most typical in 
•'Coasts Eiiroi)can history. The expan¬ 
sion of coast colonies towards 
the interior' is one of the most striking 
features of recent African dcvelojnnent. 
Thus coasts are to be looked at from within 
as w'cll as from without. To many 
races—such as Hottentots and Austra¬ 
lians—the coast is dead compared with 
the interior; for Germany the coast has 
been politically dead for centuries. A 
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river-mouth is best suited to carrying 
the infliiences of the coast inland. * 

*A 1 J ancient historians supposed thi^f 
the MediteiTanean Sea, with its many 
bays, peninsulas, and islands, schooled tin; 
PlKcnicians in seamanship. This, however, 
is not so.‘ Nautical skill is transmitted from 
one people to another, as may be seen 
from some of the most obvious cas6s in 
modern history. No^ maritime people has 
become gieiit through its own coast alone. 
It is not the coast of Maine, wutli it^s numer¬ 
ous inlets and bays, that has produced 
the best seamen, but the coast of 
Massachusetts, naturally unlavourable for 
the most part ; and it has produced the, 
best seanum for the reason that the 
inland districts bounded by it are lar more 
productive and lurthering to commerce 
than are the interior rc'gions of Maine. 

Nature has lorced races to take to the 
sea only in such countries as Norwxiy and 
(ireece, wlu'ie the strips of coast are 
narrow and the inland territory })oor. 
In order to have jiolitical intluence it is 
sufhc'ient to have one loot on the sea- 
coast. Aigues-Mortes, with its sw^afn])y 
t'livironment, was sulhc'ient to 
extc'iid France* to the Mediter- 


The Place 
of the Coast 
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raneari during the reign ol 
St. Louis ; Fiumc* sufficed for 
Hungary, b'orbidding desert coasts have* 
had a peculiarly retarding effecd on his¬ 
torical dc'velopment. It w^as nec'essary to 
rediscover the* Australian mainland, to 
toucli at more lavourabli; points, one 
hundred and thirty yt'ars after the time 
of Tasman ; thus the history ol the settle¬ 
ment of Australia by Eurc)])eans originated, 
not with him, but with Cook. 

As portions ot the general water area, 
rivers are branches or runners of the 
sea, extending into the land—lymphatic 
vessels, as it were, bearing npurishrnent to 
the ocean from tlie higher regions of the 
earth. Therefore they form the natural 
routes followed by historical movements 
from the sea inland and vice versa. A solid 
foundation of truth underlies those rivers 
of legendary geography that joined one 
sea with another. The connection of the 
Baltic and the Black Sea via Kieff is not 
that.described by Adam of Bremen ; bui 
Russian canals have established a water¬ 
way, following out the plan indicated by 
Nature, just as the Varangians also realised 
it in a ruder way by dragging their 
boats from the Dwina to the Dnieper. By 
uniting the Great Lakes to the Mississippi 




hy nu'aiis ol Ihi^ Illinois Ri\'er, the Frtmeh 
provided a \valer*\'ay from the North 
AtJanlie Oruaji to tlit^ Ciiilf ol Mexico, a 
line ol ]>o\ver in the rear of the Atlantic 
colonies, 'i'he latter fell hack on salt water, 
the lonner (ni lie^h. The Nil(‘, liowin^ 
yarallel to the Red Sea from Tanasec in 
the Ah>yssiniaii highlands, shares with the 
Red Sea even to-day in the traffic 
between Eastern and East-central Africa. 
I'hc railway from Mombasa to l^ganda 
completes a*westorii Mediterranean-Indian 
line of connection, as a road along the 


Eiij)hrates to the Persian (lulf would 
an eastern, each lollowing the direction 
ol riv'(‘rs running 'paiallel to the Red Sea. 
We can clearly see the transition of the^ 
functions of oceans to fresh, shallow water, 
to sounds and lagoons, in whiclT,sea traffic 
is furnished with smoother, quieter routes 
under the shelter of the coasts. 

In truth, only portions of the lines of 
traffic follow rivers ; for rivers flow from 
highland to lowland, watersheds breaking 
their course here and there. In com]^arison 
with the oceans, rivers are but shallow 
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channels, th(‘ continuity of which may be 
broken by e\'ery rocky Icflf^e. Thus different 
re/i'ions for traffic arise at various ]X)ints 
in tlie same stream. Only that part of 
Egypt which is situated north of the first 
cataract is Egy])t proper ; the territory 
to the south was conquered from Nubia. 
The farther we travel uj) a stream the less 
water and the more rapids and falls we 
shall find ; therefore traffic also decreases 
in the direction toward the river’s source. 
It may be seen from this tliat there is but 
little ])roba- 
bility of truth 
in the analogy 
di a wn between 
the flowing of 
rivers from 
elevations to 
]<lains and 
the migiatioiis 
of nations and 
directions in 
which states 
ex])and. His- 
t o r y shows 
that migr.ation 
and develoj)- 
Tiieiit tollow a 
direction con¬ 
trary from that 
in which riyers 
flow. 

Maritime and 
terrestrial ad¬ 
vantages are 
(' o n c e n t r a - 
ted where a 
liver joins the 
se.a ; especially 
character- 
istic of such 
districts are 
deltas, at an 
e a? .* 1 y date 
rend(‘red more 
efficient for 
purposes of 
c o m m e r (' e 
through canals and dredging. The fertility 
of*thc alluvial soil, the lack of forest 
occasioned by frequent floods, and the 
protection‘ afforded by the islands of the 
delta, may have had not a little in¬ 
fluence on the choice of such regions as 
settlements for man. At all events, 
estuaries and deltas, both small and great, 
were in the earliest times centres of civilisa¬ 
tion. Egypt and Babylonia both testify 
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to this ; the colonising (ireeks also showed 
a ])reference for riv(‘r mouths. Mileius, 
Ejilicsus and Rome were states situatec^ 
at the mouths of rivers, and so were 
the ancient settlements on the Rhone, the 
Guadalquivir, and the Indus. It would 
not be ])C-ssible, however, to deduce from 
this ])roofs of a potamic phase of civilisa¬ 
tion and formation of nations preceding 
the Thalassic, or Med’.terranean. Estuary 
and delta states are far more a result of 
the Mediterranean culture. The latter led 
to the settle¬ 
ment of favour¬ 
able districts 
, on various 
. coasts, all of 
which were 
finally swal¬ 
lowed u]) into 
the Roman 
Empire' during 
the jieriod of 
its northern 
; and eastern 
expansion. 
Another 
; much more 
evident process 
ofdevelo])ment 
\ through the 
i n s t r u m e n - 
tality of rivers 
was shown at 
the time when 
traffic began to 
extend itself 
over w i d e 
areas. Rivers 
are the natural 
highways in 
c o u n t r i e s 
which abound 
in water, and 
are of so much 
the greater 
im])ortancc be¬ 
cause in such 
lands other 
thoroughfares are frequently wanting. 
Taken collectively, rivers form a natural 
circulatory system. In America at the 
time of the ex]duration and conquest, in 
Siberia, in Africa to-day, they are natural 
arteries by means of which exchange and 
political power may be extended. The 
more accessible a river is to commerce, the 
more ra])idly political occupation increases 
about its basin, as has been shown by the 



THE ORIGIN OF SEAFARING PEOPLES 
It is not sufficient to have a favourable sea-coast in order to breed a race of 
sea-going' people. The land behind the coast-line must be fertile and produc¬ 
tive, else no inducement exists for seafaring. This condition is everywhere 
present along the British shores, of which this is a typical coasting scene. 





THI| JUNCTIONS OF GREAT RIVERS ARE LANDMARKS OF HISTORY 
Where two rivers loin, two lines of political tendencies always meet, and their junction is the point whence political forces 
must be controlled. This is the significance of the situations of Mainz (z at top), Khartoum (a), Lyons (a), and Belgrade (4) 

Phutoi,. Pntli diul Pholotlirouic ^ 
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Varanj^inns in Russia and tho Portiit^uoso 
in Brazil. The be.st (‘xain])le of a couiilrv 
liaving devek>jX‘d through conlonnity with 
a natural river system and in connection 
with it is that of the Congo Stite, with 
p. part of its boundaries drawn 

ivers as simply along the lines oi water- 
Highwaysof ., .J .. .. 


ve men determined i\v the 

results of the struggle lor the possession of 
rivers; this has bt'en as (h'arly sliown by 
the St. Lawrence and the Mississi])pi in 
.America, as by the Niger and the I^enuwe 
ill Africa. The influenci* of riverways in 
furthering the jiath of jiolitical develop¬ 
ment may be best seen in the contrast 
between South America and Africa : the 
colonising movement came to the latter 
more than 300 years later than to the 
iormer continent. 

Every riviM* is a route follow(*d by 
politic'al ])ower, and is thendore at the 
same time a ])oint of attraction and 
line of din'ction. The (ieriiiaiis have 
pushed their way along the Elbe between 
the l)an(*s and the Slavs, and along the 
Vistula between the Slavs and th(‘ Lithu¬ 
anians or old ITussians. The river that 
supjiorts an embryonic nation Isolds it 
together when de\’(‘loped. The influence ol 
the Mississippi was directed against the 
outbreak of the Civil War in America. As 
pearb are strung along a cord, so the pro¬ 
vinces ot new and old Egypt are connected 
by till'Nile. Austiia-Hungary is not the 
Danube nation only Ix'c'ause the river was 
the life nerve ol its develojunent, liiit also 
becau.se eighty-two per cent, ot .Austro- 
Hungarian territory is included within 
the legions drained by it. WIkmi the 
natural connection of rivers is broken tluui 
this ]K)wer ol cohesion ('eas('s. The political 
and e(‘onomic disunion ot^the Rhine, the 
Main, and other (ierman rivers ])receded 
Iht^ dissolution of the (ierman Empire. 

Where two rivers join there is always a 
meeting of two lines of ])()litical ten- 
Rivers as deiicies, and the ])la('e of their 
Sources* is the point whence 

- p the political forces must becon- 

o ower together. Tliis 

is the significance of the situations of 
Mainz, Lyons, Belgrade, St. Louis, and 
Khartoum. The course followed by flow¬ 
ing water is far less direct than that of 
historical movements ; the latter take the 


Mastery among rival 


Rivers as 
Sources 
'‘of«Power 


shortest way, and do not continue along 
the stream where a loop is formed ; sor 
the*/ may follow a tributary that runs on 
in the original direction of the main stream,* 
as in the case of the very ancient highway 
along the Oder and the Neisse to Bohemia. 
The side.sr of sharp angles lormed by a 
river in itsx'ourse lead to a salient ])oint as, 
Regensburg and Orleans. A tribiitriry 
meeting the main sVream at this point 
forms the be^t route to a lu'ighbouring 
river, or tffe angle may become a ])enin- 
sula, .so boundecl by a tributary stream at 
its base as almost to take the iorni ot an 
island. 

Breaks in the continuity of the land 
occa.sioned by riv(*rs are caused rather by ^ 
the channel in which the water flows than 
by the river ilstdf. 'J'hus we often find 
that dry river-beds art' I'ftective agt'uts of 
this dividing up of the land. Permanent 
inequalities ol the earth’s surface are in¬ 
tensified by flowing water. Therefore a river 
.system sejiarates the land into natural 
divisions. The.se narrow clt'fts arc ever 
willingly adopted as lioundary lines. 
River especially in cases where if is 

nece.s.sary to set general limits 
... to an ex’teiisivt* territory. Ihus 
® ('haiies the (beat liounded his 

empire by the Eider, JClbt', Raab, and 
Ebro. Smaller divisions of land ait' formed 
by the convergence of tributaries and main 
streams, and again still .smaller ])ortions 
are created by the joining fog(‘ther of the 
le.sser branches of tiilnitaiies, tlu“s(' taking 
an espc'cially important ])lace in the 
history of wars : for e.xamjde, those' forine'd 
by the Rhine, Wescr, Elbe, and Oder, and 
on a le.sser scale by the Most'lle, .Seille, 
and Saar. Fords are always important ; 
in Africa they liaxa* (‘ven been points at 
which small states have begun to develop. 
Rivers as highways in time of war no 
long(*r have the value' eme e attributeel to 
the*m by Frederick the (ire^at, who called 
the Oder “ the nurse of the army.’' Yet 
rivers were ol such grgat momemt in this 
respexfl in the reiaelk'.ss interieir e)f America 
during the Civil War that the getting of 
information as to water-levels was one ol 
the most important tasks ' of the army 
intelligence department. Rivers will always 
remain superior to railways as lines ol com¬ 
munication (luring time of war, at least in 
one respect, for they cannot be destroyed. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF ] 
, LIFE OF 

T TPON the ca’th,*\vith its varied con- 
^ figuration and lormaticfn land and 
sea, c\\\ many kinds of hindrances and 
limits to lite. 

The most obvious eff(‘ct of natural 
lej^iou and natural boundary lies in the 
, <'ountera('tiu^ lor(‘t*s oj^posed by the 
eailli (hrout^li them to a toimless and 
iinhmited dittusion o1 lift'. Isolated teiii- 
tory luiTheis j^olitical indejiendenet', which, 
indet'd, is ot itsell isolation. The develop¬ 
ment ot a nation u|kon a lixed territory 
(oiisists in a striving to makt* ust' ot all 
th(* natuial advantages ot that territory, 
lilt' snjienority of a naturally isolated 
legion 1 h‘s m the tact that seclusion itsell 
bungs with it the greatest ol all advaii- 
lagi's. IleiHX* the precocious economic 
and political cU'velojiment ol race's that 
dwell on islands or on ]H‘ninsulas, in moun¬ 
tain \’alU'\N and on island-lik(‘ dedtas. 

Often Cijough growth that originates 
under such favourable conditions leads to 
ruin. A young nation dcvms 
** itsc'lf possessed of all so long 

I * j c* * isolation that 

Isolated States - i i 

(‘iisiires independence ; it 

' sees too late* that the latter has bt'en [>ur- 
chased at the ])ric(‘ of a suffocating lack of 
space ; and it dies of a hy]iertro])hy of 
de\’elopnient—a death coiiimon to minor 
state's. This was the clause' ot the swift rise 
and decline of Athens and of Venice, and 
of all jKJwers that restrieied themselve's 
to islands and to narrow strips of coast. 

The more natural boundarit^s a state 
{lossesses, the more definite are the 
political (juestions raised by its develop¬ 
ment. The con^iolidation of England, 
Scotland, and Wales was sim])le and 
obvious, as jiatent as if it had been decreed 
beforehand, as was also the expansion of 
hTance over the region that lies between 
the Alps and the Pyrenees, the Mediter¬ 
ranean and the Atlantic Ocean. Oi\ the 
other hand, what a fumbling, groping 
develojiment was that ol Germany, with 
her lack ol natural boundary in the east! 
Thus in th^ great geographical features 
of lands lie jire-ordained movements, 


ENVIRONMENT IN THE 
NATIONS 

constrained by the highest ne^cessity—a 
higher necessity in the case ol some than 
ot others. The frontier of the Pyrenees 
was more lU'cessary to France than that 
ot the Khini' ; an advaiu'e to the Indian 
Ocean is mou' iieix'ssary to Russia than a 
mov'crnent into Central Kurope. 
aura ^ Growth is soundest whem a 
Bouna»r.e» ..^pands so as to till out 

^ ^ ^ * a naturally bounded reigioii— 

as, for example, the Unite'd State's, that 
svanmctrically occupy the southern half 
of the cenitineMit of North America, or 
Switzerland, extending to the Rhine and 
l.ake ol ConstaiHX'. Theie aie often ad- 
justiiMits ol IrontuTs which force the 
territory of a nation hack into a natural 
region, as shown in the ease of Chili, 
which ^a\e up the attemyh to e'xtend its 
benmdarics beyond the Andes, in s])ite of 
its having authorisation to do so, founded 
on the right ol discovery, the original 
Spanish division eil pi\)viuces, and W'ars ol 
inde'pendeuce. A favourable external form 
is olten coincident with a favourable 
internal configuration which is i|uite as 
liirthering to inh'rnal continuity as is the 
external form to isolat(‘d develo[)ment. 
The Roman Emjun', externally uniform 
as an empin* of Mt'diterranean states, was 
particularly qualified for holding fast to its 
most distant jirovinces, by nxison of the 
Mediterranean Sea that oceu])ied its very 
t'cntre. Every 4 hing that furthers traffic is 
also favourable to cohesion. Hence the sig- 
nilicancc of wiiterwa^’s for ancient states, 
and of canals and railways for modern 
nations. Egypt was the empire of the 
Nile, and the Rhine was at one time the 
life-vein of the emjiire of Charles the (ircat. 

A state does not alwayjp 
A state must j-^main fixed in the same 

Boundaries region. However ad¬ 

vantageous they may have 
been, it must, on increasing, forsake the best 
of boundaries. Since one region is exchanged 
for another, the law’ of increasing areas 
comes into force. Every land, sea, river 
region, or valley should alw’ays be conceived 
of as an area that must be discovered, 
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inhabited, and politically realised before it 
may exert any influence beyond its limits. 
Thus the Mediterranean district had first 
to complete its internal deveip})ment 
before it could j^rodiice any external t‘ffect. 

This internal development first took 
possession of the small territories, and, 
mastering them, turned to the greater. 
First "i hus wc' may see history ])ro- 

**** . , gress li'om clearings in ioi'ests, 

State oases, islands, small ])enmsiilas, 

such as (b(‘(‘ce ; and strips ot 
coast, to great ])eninsiilas, such as Italy: 
isthmian situations ot continental size, 
such as (iaul ; only to come to a halt in 
half continents such as th(‘ United States 
and Canada, and continents. Euiope — 
next to the smallest contintmt—has had 
the richest history ot all, but with the 
greatest breaking up of its area into small 


geography, it is by no means to be neglected 
by those who are interested in histoi^, 
boundary (juestions being among the most 
freciuent causes of wars. In addition, 
boundaries are the necessary result of 
historic.ll movTineiits. In case two states 
strive agaflist each other in expanding, 
llu* motion*ot botli is impeded, and the 
boundary lies where the movement con^^s 
to a lialt. It IS in tlie nature of things 
that growing States an‘ very Ireciuently 
tontiguous to uninliabitiTl regions, iiiot to 
other states. This coidiguity is always 
a source ot natural boundaries. l'h(* most 
natiiraJ ol all ans(‘ from adjacency to un¬ 
inhabitable regions : first the uninhabitable 
lands, then the sea. 1'lu‘ boundary at the 
edge ot the uninhabitable world is the 
sal(‘.si ; lor there is nothing iieyond. The 
broad .Arclic Iron tiers ol Russia are a 



THE HOTTEST PLACE IN THE WORLD IS INHABITED BY MAN 


No climate has triumphed over the endurance of man. Massowah, the most important town in the Italian Colony 
of Eritrea, in North Africa, is the hottest place in the world, but, like the coldest known place, it is inhabited. 


divisions; Australia, the smallest continent, 
is the earliest to unite its ])arts into a 
continental state. Development oxjiends 
all its ])ower in bringing the areas of the 
three greatest land-divisioj^s into ])lav, 
and in ofiposing their one hundred and 
five*million sejuare miles to the ten and 
a half million ol the smaller divisions ; 
their economic action is already lelt to a 
considerable degrt;e. 'rims there arises 
an alternation ol isolation and expansion, 
^:hijh was clearly shown in the history ot 
Rome, whose territory grew Irom the single 
city, out ov^^r the valley of the I'iber, into 
Apenninc Italy, into tlie jieninsiila, across 
the islands and jieninsulas of the Medi¬ 
terranean, and finally into the two adja¬ 
cent continents. 

The boundaries of natural regions arc 
always natural boundaries. Although 
this delicate subject may l)c left to j)olitical 


great source of jiowci. A high mountain 
range, also, may scjiarate inhabited re¬ 
gions- which are always State territory — 
by em uninhabited strip oi latid. Alter 
all, lli(‘ sea, marshes, rivers ('ven, are 
uninhabitable zones. P>iil traffic brings 
connection with il, and thP Rhine, which 
to the Romans was a moat, t‘speeially well 
adapted as a defence, is now, 
1 with its thirty railway bridges 
.. and tliOLisands oi vTssels ply- 

mg u]) and down and across, 
far more of a highway and a means of 
communication than a dividing line. 

The jiosition, form, and movements of 
the earth seem far enough reinov'ed from 
the deeds and destinies of peoples, yet the 
more wc contcmjdate the latter, the more 
we are led to consider the earth’s inclina¬ 
tion to its axis, its approxim^^tely spherical 
form, and its motion, wfiiich, combined, 











KOW NATIONS AM AFFECTED BY THEIR ENVIRONMENT 



INHABITANTS OF THE COLDEST PLACE IN THE WORLD 
Man js the most adaptable ot living creatures. There is no climate in the world in which he cannot live. The lowest 
temperatures taken have been at Veikhoyansk, in Siberia, but the place is inhabited by people, of whom we give a group. 


arc the ('aiisc oi tlif rccMincncc in tixeil (luring whicii the nnuTury fr(‘czcs, and 
order ol day and night, snminci andwinlci. snmincr.s ot ()p])rcssiv(‘ sultriness, are con- 
'I'he ('f}(*('ts ot gicat earlhly IrastiMl with on anolhiT. 

phenonuaKi are difterently h'lt in t‘veiv In our tempi'rate region tliere is rain, as a 
country; for they vaiy aiTording to rnl(‘,*during all months, but as far north 
g(‘ogi'aj)hical location. Jhaclually, that as Italy and (Ireece the year is divid(*d 
v'ltich most ('onliunis to any giv(‘n situa- into a dry and a wet season, (beat effects 
tion north or south ot tlu' ecpiator is the aii‘ ^)roduc(‘d over the entire earth 
climati ol a land. Day and night are ot and. upon all living cieatures by the 
more (wani length at the ecpiator than in thus condilumed climatic dilierema's. 
our country ; lait Ix'yond the Polai ciicles They must be considered at the very 
th(‘re are days that last for months, and beginning of e\’ery investigation into 
nights (•(■jually long. Sc'arcely any annual history. Since we know that a fluctua- 
vanatic n in temperatun' is known to the ting distribution ol lu‘at is caused by 
inhabitants of java, while in bhislern the i.j.V' inelinalion of the earth’s 
Siberia jamiarys ol titty (h'givi's below axis, investigation also kxads ns to a 
freezing-])(hnt and Julys of twaaity de- knowledge ot further phenomena, to a 
grees above zero of ('(Uitigrade, wiiiti'is consideration of the depeiideriee of the 



MAN'S TRIUMPH OVER CLIMATE : THE COLDEST PLACE IN THE WORLD 
fust as man has established himself in the torrid heat of Massowah, so he can endure the highest degree of cold, 
rhe coldest place in the world, Verkhoyansk, of which this is a photograph, is the capital of a Siberian province. 
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winds and of the ])reci])ilalion of heat 
upon this very same condition. 

And thus wc come into cont<icl with the 
thousand connectin^^ threads by which 
man\s economic activity, hcaltli, distri¬ 
bution over the earth, even his spiritual 
and his political life, are. inseparably 
bound up with the climate. Hence the 
first question that should be 
asked ('oncernin^ a country 
is : What is its |:;t‘op-aphical 
situation ? A land may be 
interesting for many other reasons besides 
nearness or lemoti'iiess from the etpiator ; 
but that which is oi the greatest interest 
of all to the historian is a consideration 
of the manifold and l.ir-reai'hing effects 
of chmati'. 


The First 
Question about 
a Country 


'Idle study of human geograjihy teaclu's 
us that (hmat(‘ atii'cts mankind in two 
ways. I^'iist, it produces a direct effect 
upon individuals. racH's, indeed tlu‘ inhabi¬ 
tants ol entire /oiu's, nfliu'ncing their 
bodily ('onditions, their characteis, and 
their ininds ; in the s(‘Cond ])lace,rit pro¬ 
duces an indir('(d efli'ct by its inthuMice on 
conditions necessary to life. 'Ihis is due 
to th(' fact that tlu' plants and animals 
with which man stands in so Varied a 
relationship, winch supply him with 
nourishiTK'ut, clothing, and shelter, which, 
w'licii clom(‘sticat('(l and cultivated, enter 
his service', as it were, anel be'e'eime most 
valuable and influential assistants and 
instruments for his development and cul¬ 
ture, are alsei dejienelent upon edimatc. 
Important projK'rties of the soil, the 
existence of plains, deserts, anel forests, 
also d(‘})end upon climate. Effects of 
climate, both direct and indirect, are 
unileel in ])olitical-ge'ogra])hical jdieno- 
mena, and are especially manifest in the 
growth of staters and in tjieir permanenee 
and strength. 

•riiere is no climate that cannot be* 
borne by man ; of all organic beings he is 
one of the most capable of adaj>ting him- 
self to circumstances. Men 
Man can jjj coldest 

^ ^imates place where the 

low'(‘st temperatures have been 
measured* Verkhoyansk, w'ith a mean 
January tenijicraturc of - 54° F., is the 
capital of a Siberian jirovince ; and a dis¬ 
trict where the temjieratiire is of the very 
hottest, Massow^ah, is the most imjiortant 
town in the Italian colony of Eritrea. 

However, both heat and cold, when ex¬ 
cessive, tend to lessen jx^pulation, the size 


of settlements, and economic activity. 
The great issues ol the world’s history 
haVe been decided on ground situated 
between the tfopic of Cancer and the Polar 
circle. The question as to whether the 
northed*!! Iialf of North America should be 
English 0^ French w'as decided betwx'en the 
jiarallels Of 44"" and 48"" north latitude ; 
and in the same manner the settlemerrt; as 
to whether Sweden ^br Russia should be 
supreme ^ florthern Eurojie took ])lac(‘ 
a little south of (xC north. Holj;:ind did 
not lose and regain her Indian jiossessions 
in the neighbomliood of the equator, but 
in Europe' : and Spain fe'll liom tiu' high 
estate ol sovereign ove'r South and (/('iitral^ 
America because her ])ow’ei as a luiro]H‘an 
nation liad de'cayed. 

The coldest countru's in the w'oi Id arc 
(‘itlier eiitnt'ly uninhabited - as Spitz- 
Ix'igeii and h'lan/ Josc't’s Land ~oi \t'ry 
thinly pojiulated. Some a>e jxilitically 
without a inastc'i —tin' two territork's just 
nu'ntioned, lor t'xainpk' ; som(' ai(' politic¬ 
ally occupied, as is (ireenland, but aie of 
very little valiu*. History t('ach(‘s that 
traffic betwec'ii such colonies anrl* the 
inotlu'r country may (I'ase 
entiic'lv without the mother 
conn I TV suffering any loss theie- 
by. 'fhe hottest n'gioiis in the 
world are tor the' most part colonii's or 
dej'iendencii's ol Eurojiean Powders. This 
applies to the whole of trojiical Africa, 
Asia, Australia, and Oceania, and jiartly 
to tropical Ami'iica. 

The exclusion ol European nations from 
grasping for jxissessions in America w^as 
not determined upon in the compromised 
territory of tropical America, but in the 
United States, a short distance south of 
north latitudi'. What a difference' in 
the ])arts played in history by the two 
branches of the Tunguse race, the one held 
in subjection in tlie cold ftltitude of Russia, 
the other conquc'ring China, and now the 
sovereign jiowx'r in the more temjierate 
climate ol that countify ; or between the 
Turks who, as Yakuts, lead a nomadic life in 
the Lena valley, and the Turks who gov^ern 
Western Asia ! Latham called the region 
extending from the Elbe to the Amoor— 
whthin which dwell Germans, Sarmatians, 
Ugrian Finns, Turks, Mongolians, and 
Manchurians, peoples who strike with a 
two-edged sword—a “ Zone of Conquest.” 
Farther to the north nations are poor and 
Wivdk ; toward the equate^, luxurious and 
enervated. The inhabitants of this central 


Strange 
Divergence 
of a Race 
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zone have over-run their neighbours both 
the north and to the. south, while never, 
either from the north or from the ^uth, 
have they themselves sufjprcd any lasting 
injury. The Germans have advanced from 
the Baltic Sea to the Mediterranean ; the 
Slavs inhabit a territory tljat extends 
from the Arctic Ocean to the Adriatic Sea; 
t^ie d'urks and Mongolians have jxmetrated 
as far south as Ind^Ji ; and there have been 
tiiiu^s when Mon/olians ruled from the 
Arelii' Oetnu to Southern^Iiiflia. Finally, 
the Manehurians hav(‘ extended their 
sphere ol influem e ov(‘r North(‘ni Asia as 
t.u soutli as th(‘ tropic ol ("ancer. 

'IIk'S'" diff(M‘euc(‘s o('ciir o\ei again in 
more restri(ied areas, (‘veu within the 
tenuperate zon(‘ itscOf. 'riu' iiihabitants of 
the cold('r portions ol a country have often 
shown their superiority to th(‘ men who 
dwell in the warmer districts, d'he causes 
ol the contrast f)efw(‘en tlu* Northerners 
iUid the Southerners, which has dominated 
in th(‘ devc'lopment ol the rnil(‘d Slates, 
may lor the most part be clearly traced : 
tlu' South w'as w'eakened by the jilantation 


method of cultivationij and slavery ; its 
white ])opulation increased slowly, and 
shared to a lesser degree than did the 
Northerners in the strengthening, edu- 
catingiinfluences of agriculture and manu¬ 
facturing industries. Thus after%i long 
struggle that linally developed into a war, 
the North won the [)lace of authority. 

In Italy and in France the superiority 
of the north over the south is partially 
comprehensible ; and in (iermany the ad¬ 
vantages possessed by Prussia, 

Sunbeams 

“ are obvious. But w^hen in 
in IS ory history also the north is 

iound to have been victorious over the 
south, conditions other than climatic 
must have been the cause. In this case 
elements have been present that are more 
dceply-roottid than in sunbeams and 
rainlall alom‘. 

We must call to mind the. zone-like 
territorjc‘s of early times, occupied by 
p('oj)les Irom w’hich the nations of to day 
are desiuMuk'd ; tlu* boundary lines have 
disappeared, but the northern elements 
have nunaiiied in the north, and 
the southern elements in the south. 
It is well known that Aristotle 
adjudged political su}XTiority and 
the sphere of world-empire to the 
Hellenes because they surpassed 
the courageous tril)es ol the north 
in intelligence and in mechanical 
instinct, and were superior to the 
both intelligent and skilful inhabi¬ 
tants of Asia ill courage. “ As the 
H(*llenic lace occupies a central 
geographical position, so does it 
stand between both intellectually." 
The thought that this union of 
extreme intellectuality and power 
in arms on Hellenic soil could be 
th(^ tesult of ethnical infiltration 
did not seem to have occurred to 
the philo.sopher. The fundamental 
idea of Aristotle, the aristocratic 
state, in which the talented Hellene 
alone was to rule over bondmen 
ot various origins, who were, above 
all, to labour for him, could flot 
have been possible had his views 
been otherwise. And yet he 
had clearly seen that the two 
talents—for war and for industry— 
w'ere unequally distributed among 
the different tdelleiiic slocks, ami 
that they were also variable 
according to time. 
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EFFECT OF CLIMATE ON THE COURSE OF HISTORY 
A map on which the isothermal lines are drawn is rich in historical 
in.strnctifm. Where the lines diverge we have regions of equal 
temperature; where they crowd together, districts of different mean 
annual temperatures lie clo.se together. The crowding of climatic 
variations in any region enlivens and hastens the course of history. 
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lie el()M‘ to oiK‘ another. I'lu 
crowdin^^ ot climatic variations in 
any rt'^^ion enlivens and hastens the 
course ot history in that reji^ion. 11 
the variations occur only at lon^.; 
intervals, all jiarts ot a lar^e territory 
havinj:^ a|)])roximately ecjual tikniii 
annual t('m]HMatiirt^s, then ('lunatic 
contrasts, which act as a l(M‘nient,a^ 
it were, are not javsent to any 
appreciable ('xtent, and th(‘ir (‘fleets 
lose in intensity and are dis])ell(‘d. 

Where are greater coin])inations 
of contrasting climatic eh'uu'nts to 
be found than in (iree('(' and in the 
Alps ? The joining together oi the 
native's of rich, fruitful Zurich with 
the jxjor shepherds of the forests 
and mountains was of the utmost 
imiiortan('e to the develoiirnent of 
HOW THE SAME PEOPLES DIFFER Coiifederaflou. It was 

The Yakuts, who lead a nomad life in the valley of the Lena, and the rt.rri/vnc rU mihl mtiU 

Turks who govern Western Asia, are of the same stock, but the genial also a UUIOU Ol KglOIlSOl mild and 
climate has enabled the Turks to flourish while the cold has kept the temilCraturtiS. Thc pOSSOSsioU 

Yakuts poor. These groups represent both branches of the stock. r i t' ^ i n/r t 

^ ^ ^ of Central hurgpean and Mtxh- 

('onsidering thc influence even of slighter terranean 
differences in climate, the locations of 
r6gi<^ns of similar nu'an annual tempera¬ 
ture, and the distances which separate 
them from due another, cannot be other¬ 
wise than iin])ortant. A ma]) on which 
the isothermal lines are drawn is rich in 
historical instruction. Where the lines 
diverge we have regions ol ecjual tempera¬ 
ture; where they crowd together, districts 
of different mean annual temiieratures 

:>02 


urgpean 

climates, that shade into 
one aimther without any sharp line 
of demarcati(m, is a great advantage to 
France. If climatic differences approach 
one another in too great a contrast, clefts ^ 
in development arc likely to occur, such 
as the gap between the Nhuthern and the 
Southern States in America, and that 
between North and South Queensland. 
If it be possible to adjust^ the jiolitical 
differences, then the union ol areas of 







THE EFFECTS OF CLIMATE ON THE POWER OF PEOPLES 
There is a world of difference between the two branches of the Tungnse race : the one is a poor people living in cold 
regions and subject to Russia ; the other is the ruling race of the Chinese Empire, flourishing in a temperate climate. 
The upper group is composed of ruling Tunguses in China and the lower group represents Tunguses subject to Russia. 


in Madagasc'ar. 'fbc influence of the trade 
wiii(i'< on tlie Sj)nnish and Portuguese dis¬ 
coveries along the Atlantic coast of America 
is well known. The south-eastern trade 
winds have been a cause of both voluntary 
«rd involuntary emigrations of Polynesian 
races. It may be clearly seen from the 
history of Greece what advantage was ob¬ 
tained by the race tljat won the alliance of 
the coast of Thrace and the wind that blows 
south froiif it gwith constancy during the 
entire fair season, often eight months long. 


Where the wind is most variable, visiting 
entire countries with storms, to the great 
destruction of liv(\s and jiroperty, th^ 
result is a stirring up of the survivors' to 
exertions that cannot fail to be j^trengthen- 
ing both to body and to mind, and ol direct 
benefit to life in general At the same 
time that the jX'ojde of Holland were 
engaged in forcing back the ocean, they 
won their political liberty. In another 
part ot the North Sea coast the Frisians 
receded farther and farther soutii, owing 
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One of 

the Greatest 

Problems 


to the invasions of the sea and the attacks 
of the natives of Holstein. The tempest 
that scattered the armada of Philip II. 
was one of the most importapjt political 
events of the lime ; and it is not to be 
denied that the snowstorm in Prussian 
Eylau, at the heginninj; of the battle in 
which Napoleon suffered his first defeat, 
contributed not a little to the result. 

Acclimatisation is one of the gnudt^st of 
hn.iian problems. In order that a nation 
shall exj)and Irom oik* zoik* 
into another, it must be 
capable of ada])ling itself 
to new chmat(^s. The 
human race is, as a whole, one of the 
most adaptable of all animal sjiecies to 
different (onditions of hie; it is diffused 
through all zones and all altitudes up to 
about thirteen thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. But single nations are 
accustomed to fixed zones and portions 
of zoru's ; and long residence in foreign 
climates leads to illness and loss of life. 

In some races the individuals are of a 
more rigid constitution than in others, 
and are thus less capable of ada])tation. 
Chinamen and Jews ada])t tluMuselves to 
different climates far more (‘asilyThan do 
(iermans, upon whom residence in the 
southern part of Sjiain eviMi, and to a still 
greater degree in N()rth(‘rn Africa, is 
followed by injurious effecds. The constant 
outbreaks of (h‘structive disease before 
which the German troops witlu'ied away 
are to be counted amongst the greatest 
obstacles opposed to the absorption of 
Italy into the (h‘rman Empire. During 
the Spanish discoveries and coTKjuests in 
America in the sixteenth century, whole 
armies wasted away to mere handfuls. 
The greatest hindrances to German 
colonisation in Venezuela are climatic 
diseases. Medical science has, to be sine, 
pc^nted out such deleterious influences as 
may be traced to unsuitable dwelling- 
])laces, nutrition, clothing, etc. ; and the 
losses to Euro])e of soldiers and 
un5 c officials in the tro])ics have been 

*Wll-Power f 

to-day deaths, illnesses, and 
furloughs .make up the chief items in the 
reports sent in from evi’ry (olony in the 
tropics. British India can only be governed 
from the hills, where the officials dw(‘ll 
during the greater part of the year. 

Climatic influence is not limited to 
bodily diseases. One of tlu* first effects 
of life in warm climates upon men accus- 
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tomed to cold regions is relaxation of 
what is known as will-]>ower. Evert the 
I^edmontese soldier loses his erect car¬ 
riage in a Neapolitan or Sicilian garrison. 
Englishmen in India count on an ability 
to jictform only hall the amount of work 
they wotild be cajiable of at home. Many 
inhabitants of northern countries escape 
the bodily diseases of the trojiics but 
scarcely one man df an entire nation is 
abl(‘ to rj^sisH the more subtle alterations 
in spirit. « 

Their historical influence extends only 
the deeper for it. The conqiu‘ring nations 
that advance* from north to south have 
invariably loifeitcd their power, deter* 
mination, and activity. The original 
character of the Aryans who descend(‘d 
into the lowlands ot India h.is been lost. 
.'\ foreign spirit rings through the Vedii* 
hymns. \V(\st Geitlis and X’andals alike 
lost theii nationalities m Northern Afric'a 
and Spain, as the Lombards lost theirs 
ill Italy. In spite of all emigration, 
immigialion, and wandering hither and 
thither, there always remains a ('(Ttain 
fix(*d difh'rence between the inhabifants 
'I'k n colder and those ot warmer 

, countries ; it is the nature of 

° the land, moulding the more 

ductile character ot a peoph* 
into its own form, 'fheie are difference,> 
also between tht' nortlu'rn and the 
southtTii stocks of th(‘ same race, and 
thus climate t‘xerts here greater and there 
lesser influence upon nations and their 
destinies. 

Since it lies in the nature of climatic 
influence's to produce homogeneity among 
those peojiles who inhabit extensive rc'gions 
of similar mean annual temjieratnres, it 
follows that a unifying effect is also pro- 
dueed on jiolitical divisions that might 
otherwise be inclined t(^ separate from 
one another. In the first plac'c, a similar 
climate creates similar conditions of life, 
and thus the northern and southern races 
of each hemisphere, with their temperati* 
and their hot climates, differ widely. 
Climate is also the cause of similar con¬ 
ditions of production ovc'r- large terri¬ 
tories. Leroy-Bi'aulieu rightly mentioned 
climate—above all, the winter, duriiTg 
wliich almost (‘vtii y year the whole land 
from north to soutli is covered with snow 
—as next in mi|)orfance to the configura¬ 
tion ol the country in its unifying, cohesive 
effects on the Russian Empire. Winters 
are not rare during which it is possible 
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A STORM THAT CHANGED THE COURSE OF HISXORY ; THE WRECK OF THE ARMADA 

'i'hf weather has greatly influenced the course of history and helped to mould the fate of nations. The tempest 
that scattered the Spanish Armada in 1588 was one of the most important political events of the time. This 
picture, from the painting by J. W. Carey, illustrates the wreck#f the galleon “Girona,” at Giant’s Causeway. 


to joiiriK^y troin Astraclian to AiTbangel 
in ; and hotti llu* S('a of A/ov 

aiul tli(" nortluTii part of tlu* Caspian Sea 
ait‘ lro/('ii ov’cr dnrin/^^ tlit‘ ('old monllis, 
as well as tin* Hay ol Finland, (he Dnieper 
as well as llu' Dwina. 

Situation determines the affinities and 
relations ol peoples and .states, and is 
lor this reason tht‘ most important of 
all gc’of^i a])hieal ('onsiderations. Situation 
is always the first thing to be investi- 
gat('d ; it is the frame by whiidi all otlu'r 
cliaraeteristics are encircled. Ot what 
u.se \V(‘re descrijdion.s ot the intluence ot 
the geographical configuration of Cireece 
on (Grecian history, in which the decisive' 
j)oint that (ireece occu])ies a medial 
])osition Ix'twecn Europe and Asia, and 
bt‘tw('eu luirop# and Africa, was not 
insisted upon above all ? Everything else^ 
is .subordinate to tlu' fact that (ireecc 
stands upon the thre.shold of the Orient. 
However x aried and rich its develojiment 
o may have' been, it must always have beem 
deteimined by conditions arising Irom 
its contiguity wifli the lands of Western 
Asia aiul Northern Atiica. Area in ]xir> 
ticular, often over-vahu'd, must be .sub¬ 
ordinated t(» locatmri. The site may be 
only a point, but from this point the most 


jiowertul effects may be radiated in all 
directions. Who thinks ot <irca when 
Jerusalem, Athens, or Oibraltar is men¬ 
tioned ? W'hen it is found that the Fanning 
Islands or Palmyra Island is indisjiensable 
to the ( arrying out ol England’s plans in 
respect to telegra]>hie connection of all 
])arts of the empire with one another, 
merely because these islands are adapted 
for cable stations on the line between 
Oueemsiand and Vancouver, is it not owing 
to theii location alcme, without ('on- 
sideration as to area, configuration, or 
climate ? , 

Every portion of the earth lends its 
own peculiar qualities to the nation!^ and 
rac(.‘s that dwell upon it, and .so does each 
ol its .subdivisions in turn, (iermany, as 
a first-class Power, is thinkable only in 
Euro|)e. There cannot be either a New 
York or a St. Petersburg in Africa. ^ C^ur 
organic conceptmn of nations and states 
renders it impossible for us .fo look uj)on 
situation as something lifeless and ])as- 
sive ; far rather must it signify active 
relations of giving and receiving. Two 
states cannot exist .side by side without 
influencing each other. It is much more 
likely that such close relation.ships re.sult 
from their contiguity ; that, lor examine, 
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wo most conceive of Cliind, Korea, and dependence on Nature. Apart from all 

jap;m a> divisions of a single sphere of other features peculiar to Italy, ’her 

civilisation, their history consisting in a ceiitral j^osition m the ]\Iediterraneai;v 
translerence, transplanting, action, and alone detenfiinos her existence as a 

re action, leading to results of the greatest Mediterranean Power. However highly 

moment. .Some situations are, indeed, we m»y value the good qualities of the 

more independent and isolated than others; (German people, the best of these quali- 

biit what would be the history of England, ties will never reach so high a develop- 

thc most isolated country in Europe, if ment in the constrained, wedged-in, 

all relations with France, (Germany, the continental situation* of their native land 

Netherlands, and .Sc'andinavia were as they would in an island nation ; for 

omitted ? It would be incomjirchensible. (iennany’s location is more th;d of a 

The more self-d(']K'ndent a situation is, state in a neighbourhood of states than 

the more is it a natural location ; the a natural location, and lor this reason 

more dep('ndciit, the more artificial, and more unfavourable than that of France, 

the more it is a part of a neighbourhood. Natural localities of the greatest im-^ 
Connection with a hemisphere or grand portance result from the configuration 

division, identity'with a ))eninsula or archi- and .situation of divisions of the eartli's 

jiclago, location with respect to oceans, .surface. The extremities of continents— 

s(‘as, jiv('rs. ilest'rts, and mountains, deter- such as the Cape of Good Hope, Cajie 

mine (he histories of countries. It is Horn, .Singapore, Ceylon, 'lasmania, and 

preciselv in (he natural locality that wo Key West—are ])oints from which .sea 

must lec'ognise the strongest bonds of ])ower radiates; and at the same time 



Outvfard Voyage of Cohuiibus s/tvwn thus — — herwdioal Y/tndi(?1ornoons)9ho*<fn thuA- 
Homeward Voyage of Columbus s/mwn thaf> •— PttveuUn^iConstant WtndasJiownfhus^ 


POLITICAL EXPANSION HAS FOLLOWED IN THE TRACK OF THE WINDS 
This map illustrating the trade winds and prevailing winds shows how important were these winda befbre the days of 
steam vessels. It shows that the outward voyage of Columbus was entirely along the ttac 7 of the north-east 
trade winds. Where the arrows cross, as off the North-west of Scotland, we have regions of wind disturbances. 
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THE RIVERS OF TWO CONTINENTS AND THEIR INFLUENCE IN CIVILISATION 
The influence of riverways in furthering political development may be best seen in the contrast between South 
America and Africa; the colonising movement came to Africa tlufe hundred years later than to South America 


hundred years later than to South America 
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EUROPEAN COUNTRIES AND THEIR NEARNESS TO THE SEA 
A country’s prosperity depends greatly upon its relation to the sea This map shows the boundaries of European 
countries, and vie black lines indicate those countries that lie within aso and 500 miles from the sea-coast 

THE. RELATION OF RIVERS AND THE SEA TO THE CIVILISATION OF COUNTRIES 
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they are the summits of triangular 
territories that extend inland and are 
governed from the apex. In the same way 
all narrowings of parts of continents areol 
importance. France occupies an kthmian 
position between ocean and sea ; Ger¬ 
many and Austria between the North Sea, 
the Baltic, and the Adriatic. Some states 
are situated on the coast, occu- 
^ bordering })osition; 
Situation occupy an intermediate 

ora ae And the more isolated 

situations are all fundamentally different, 
according to whether they are insular, 
peninsular, or c(mtinental. Situations in 
respec't to the oceans are even more 
various. How diflcrent are Atlantic 
locations in Euro])e from those on the 
Mediterranean, the Baltic, or the Black 
Sea ! Only a few nations occu])y a i)osilion 
fronting on two great oceans. The ideal 
natuial situation lor a state may be said to 
be the embracing ol a whole continent 
within one ])olitical system. This is the 
deeper source of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Similar locations give rise to sifiiilar 
political models. Since then* are scv’cral 
types of location, it follows that the 
histories of such locations assume t^/pical 
characters. The contrast between Rome 
and Carthage, their association with each 
other, exhibiting the reciprocal action of 
the characters oi the northern and southern 
Mediterranean coasts, is repeated in 
similarly formed situations in Spain and 
Morocco, in 'riiraci* and Asia Minor, and 
on a smaller scale in the Italian and 
Barbary ports. In all tlu‘se places 
ev^ents similar to those in Roman ami 
Punic history have taken place. Ja])an 
and England are unlike in many res])ects; 
yet not only the peo])les, but also the 
political systems, ot the two island nations 
have insulai characteristics. Germany 
and ^Bornu are as different from eacli 
other as Euro])e is from Africa, but cen¬ 
tral location h;is ])roduced 
the same peculiarity in each— 


Contrasts 
and 


^ . a source of i)ow'er to the strong 

nation, of rum to the weak. 

‘Contiguity with neighbouring states 
brings with it imjiortant rclationshi})s. 
The most shaking examjdes of such con¬ 
tiguity are to be seen in nations that are 
cut off from the coast of their continent and 
completely surrounded by other countries. 
Owing to the constant reaching out for 
more territory, such a situation in Europe, 
as w^ell as in other continents, signifies 
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unconditional lo^s of indej^ondence. Only 
connection with a great river can prcvty.it 
the^dissolution of a nation so situated. 
The iiistinctiv.e impulse to extend its^ 
boundaries to tlie sea, sliown by all 
nations, arises from the desire to escape*’ 
an insirlat^xl continental ])osition. Only 
the v’ery smallest ol states, such as 
Andorra and Lieclitenstein—w'hich, mo^;e- 
over, do not aspire^ to absolute inch‘- 
])endence—could have existed for centuries 
in the ])oritions that they occu])^^^ A 
medial situation held by one ebuntry 
between two others is also, in ])oint ol 
risk, comparable to a completely encom¬ 
passed ])osition. France was so situated 
w'hen (iermany and Spain were under the 
same ruler. The alliance of two iieigli- 
l)ouring lands may jdace a third state in 
a similar position. 

Whatev’er the individual locations of 
neighbouring states may be, their numlxT 
is a matter of great imjXMtanct'. It is 
better to have a iniiltitiide of vve^ak neigh- 
t)ours than a few' stiorig ones. The 
development of the United States that 
gradually ousted France from the soupi, 
^ . Mexico from the west, and 

M Spain from both south and 

p „ west, 111 order to be in touch 

rogress sidt's, has, 

wdth the decrease in neighbouring Powders, 
resulted in an enviable sini])lili('ati()n ol 
l)olitical problems. 

A nation covering various disp(*rsed 
and scattered situations is to be se(‘n at 
th(‘ present day only in regions of active 
colonisation and in {h(‘ interiors ol federal 
states. Powerful nations arc consohdati‘(l 
into a singk‘ territory. \Vt‘ may see ev ery- 
where that when the area of distribution 
ol a iorm of life diminishes in extent, 
it does not simply shrink up, but trans¬ 
forms itself into a number ot island-like 
sites, giving the appear;uu'e4hat the form, 
of life is ])roceeding from a centre ol the 
conquest ol now territ ,ry. In what does 
the difference lie Ixdw^een islands of pro¬ 
gress and of recession ? *\Vith nations and 
states progiess lies in the occupation of 
the most advantageous sites ; retrogres¬ 
sion lies ill their loss and sacrifice. The 
American Indians, forced back from 
oceans, rivers, and fertile regions, form 
detached groups of ^ clrogression; the 
Europeans who took these sites from 
them formed isles of progress as, one after 
another, they seized the island‘d promon¬ 
tories, harbours, river-moutfls, and passes. 
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THE SIZE ASD power OF NATIONS 


IT is not witliout ’tmson that so much 
^ importance is attached•tt^ extent of 
SLirtace ^n gcograjihy. Area and })opiila- 
tion represent to us the two chief charac¬ 
teristics ot a state ; and to know them is 
the simplest means—olten too sim])le—lor 
^obtaining a concejition ot the size and 
})ower oi a nation. We cannot conceive of 
any man, much less a human 
community, without thinking 


The State 
and its 
Territory 


ot suiTace or giound at the 
same tinua Political science 
may, through a iiumber of clt‘vei con¬ 
clusions, reduce tlie area ot a slate to a 
mere national possession ; but we all 
know that territory is too tightly bound 
up with the very life of a state for it to 
asMrtiK^ a position of so little importance. 
In a nation, ])i*o])le and soil are organic¬ 
ally united into one, and area and 
population are the nu'asure ol this union. 
A state cannot exc'hange or al er its 
area without sutiering a complete trans¬ 
formation itself. W’hat wonder, then, 
that wars between nations are struggles 
lor tiMTitory ? Even in war the object is 
to limit tlu' opponent’s sphere of action ; 
*how nuK'h more does the whole history of 
nations consist in a winning and losing of 
territory. 'The Poles still exist as they did 
in former times ; but the ground uj)on 
which they dw’cll has ceased to belong to 
them in a jiolitical sense, and thus their 
state lias been annihilated. 

During the course ot history we con¬ 
stantly see great political areas emerging 
from th'‘ struggle for territory. We see 
nations from early times to the jireseiit 
day iru reasing in #rea : the Persian and 
Roman Emjiireswi're small and 
mean compared with those of 
the 'Russians, English, and 
Chinese. Also the states ol 
j^oples of a lower grade of culture are 
insignificant compared with the states of 
more advanced races? The greatest empires 
ot the present day are the youngest; the 
smallest — Andorra, Liechtenstein, San 
Marino, Mdhaoii, appear to us only as 
venerable, strange petrifications of an 


The Vast 

Modern 

Empires 


alien lime. The rekition of surface to the 
growdh of sjiheres of coinmerct' and ot 
means of communierd ion is obvious. Com¬ 
munication is a struggle w'lth area ; and the 
result of this struggle is the overcoming ot 
the latter, d'he jaocess is com|dicatcd 
because, as control is gained over area, one 
also acquires jiossession ot its contents : 
advantages of location, conformation, 
fertility, and, by no means least, the 
inhabitants of the territory themselves. 
But the loss in value ot all these things, 
brought about by their being widely 
scattered throughout an extensive area, 
can be overcome only by a complete con¬ 
trol 0^ the region over wdiich they are 
spread^ 

The development of commene is the 
])relimiyary history of political growth. 
This apj)hes to all races, from Phcenicians 
to North Amei leans, who ])oint out to 
us a post of the Ameiicari iMir ('onqiany 
as the germ Irom whith Nebraska de- 
Every colony is a lesult of 
traffic; twiai in the case ot 
SibtTia, merchants irom 
luiropean I>tussia travelled 
thither as far as the Ob about 
three centuries befoie its conquest. The 
])hrase “ coiupiests of the world’s corn- 
nu*rce ” is j)eifectly legitimate. The build¬ 
ing ol roads is a part of the glf>ry of the 
toiniders and rulers of nations. To-day, 
tariff unions anc^i ailway jiolitics have taken 
the pla('e of road-making. It has always 
been so; both state and traffic have ITad 
the .same interest in roads and thorough- 
tares. I'raffic breaks the way, and the 
state imjiroves and completes it. It seems 
to be certain that the firmly organised 
state in ancient Peru opened the roatls* 
which were later a service to traffic. In 
a lower phase of develojimen^ we may 
see commerce leading directly to the 
establishment of states ; in a higher, to 
victory in war, arising from commercial 
and railway communication. It would be 
impo.ssible for France to construct the 
Sahara Railway without first subjugating 
the Tuareg and seizing their country. 


veloi)ed, 

Traffic 
Leads to 
Empire 
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Highways o{ Iraflic as weapons for hostile llie general stock of knowledge ol the world . 
states, the important part played by com- without, and it becomes less difficnilt^or 
mercial nations and the culture of strictly others to fol]ow in their footsteps 
industrial and commercial peojiJes, the finally armies or fleets may advance, 
endeavour of traffic to be of service to the conquering in their ti acks. Wlienevei* 
policies of states, and, finally, the power- traffic fUakes busy a multitude of men, 
fill reactions caused by the removal and and emjilo^s extensive means hy which to 
disuse of thoroughfares -of commerce to carry on its operations, the truth of the 
races, nations, and to entire spheres of saying, “ The Hag follows 

civilisation--can only be indicated here. tiader’ is fmally estab- 

Ivvery political movement, whether it hshecl in its broadest 

be a warlike expedition or a iieaceful Willi all this strnggHighnd 

emigration, is jneceded hy movements labouring, territory does not tall to the 
whic h are not |)olitical. Inquiries must state simply as a definite iiumber ol square 
he made and relations instituted; the miles. Just as single individuals iiring 
object must he determined, and the road enlightenment to lhi‘ slate, in the same 
explored. All the while tliat knowledge manner the idea of area arises in the 
ol the world l)i‘yond the hounds ol a inlelhgt'nce of the aggregate, 
rountry is being gained, there is also an When we say that an area increases, we 
imi)erre})lihlc broadening of tlic geo- must remimiher that hy this we mean that 
graphical horizon ; and this not only widens the intelligence which views it and the 
out, hut becomes clearer. Fabulous tales will that holds it together have increased, 
an* circulated as to the terrors of strange and naturally, also, that which is re¬ 
countries; but the fear gradually vanishes qiiisite for rendering intelligence and wall 
as our knowledge increases, and with the capable for their work. In this lies one ol 
lattera spirit of political enterimse awakens the greatest differences that exist bet wecai 
One ('an say that every trader who i)ass{‘s nations, one of tlie greati'st ('aiises ol s\ic- 
Every Trader country cess and laihir{‘in dev(‘l()pment. 

Bears his h(airs his state with him A disposition for expansion that ad- 
State with him merchandise, vanevs boundaru^s to the fartli(*st possible 

To he sure, there are both limit is a sign of the highest state of 
long jnqiaratioiis made and quick leaps civilisation. It is a lesift of an increase 
taken in (he processes of commerce, both of jiopulation and ol inti^lh^ctual 
K(3man mcrchanfs ])rej>ared the way to a jirogress. 

knowh'dge of (laul and its conquest. Ihit There is something very attTa('tiv(‘ in 
how ditfcivil 1 the altitude of the Romans the small political models of caily times : 
to (iiiul befoiv and alter the time of those city-states wdiose development had 
Qesar ! What a diftorence in the S])anish in definitimess and in jinvision a great 
estimate of the worth ol American coloni(‘s deal of the lucidity and ('ornpactness of 
before the days o ('ortez. and Pizarro, and artistic (compositions, l.iibeck and Venice 
atterward ! I hc broader and clearer the are more attractiv(“ than Russia. 'Fhe 
geograjihical horizon grows, the greater concentration of the tones of a small 
become iiolitical sc'hemes asd standards of community in a limited, beautilully sitn- 
l)()li(w. ated, and jiroteclcd location, is a scuirce 

The widening of the geographi('al horizon of a devtdojiment that takes a decqaT 
and the clearing u}> ol mysteries beyond hold on all the vital ]X)wers of a ])coi)le, 
are invariably a ivsiilt of the travels ol employing them more ext(msiv(‘ly, and 
individuals or of groups for peaceful jnir- _ " therefore ending in a more 

jK)ses. The first of tliest? ])urposcs is ('om- . ^ rajiid and definite perfection 

iflepce ; the chase and fishing are also to (jf historical individuality, 

be taken into consideration; and the ®**'»*^'*®®* jhus -rmall areas take the 
involuntary wanderings of the lost and lead of large territories in historical 
strayed are not to be excluded. Europe develojnnenl; and we may see many 
})osscssed a Pytheas and a Columbus who examples of a slow but sure trans- 
discovered n(?w worlds ; and every primi- ference of leadership! from the small 

tive community had its exjdorers, too, w'ho area to the large, and of the gradual 

cleared paths fix^m one forest glade to diffusion of progress in the latter. Thus 

another. If su(;h juoneers return, they also Italy followed Greece ; Sj>tin,‘*Portugal ; 
bring back with them contributions to England, Holland. 
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' THE COMMAND OF THE SEAS: GREAT BRITAIN S MIGHTY MACHINERY OF DEFENCE 
Great Britain's strength is a'proof of the tremendous Importance of the sea as a factor of political power. This is a bird s-eye view of the British Navy assembled at Spithead. 
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riic opposite of tliis is ])rerocily in 
i;n)\vth : the cavlirr state marks out 
;ts limits without ron^idcration lor Jater 
oxp.'iiision, the sooner the eonij)l(^ion ol 
its development. 'I'he growth m area ol 
Venice and tJ](' J.ow ('oimtries stood 
still, while all ahoiit them territories in¬ 
creased in size. I'he devefopmont oi small 
( oiintries flags unless the increase ot j)Oj)u- 
lation within a limited area l(‘ads to tliat 
disquiet and emigration and expulsion 
ol citizens especially characteii^tic of 
small nations ; the horizon grows too 
narrow for the limes ; patriotism becomes 
]o( al pride ; and the most imt>ortant 
\il(‘ forci‘s are iinj^aired. 'riuis minor 
nations, Ihrongli wliK'h races are s(‘parat(‘d 
into littl(‘ groups, develop: the gn'at 
national (‘conoiine and u‘hgiou^ cohesive 
lojce^ are broktai up; and even the 
polilK'al advantages oi tlie ground are 
rediK'C'd in vadue through dismtt‘gration. 

Under sncii conditions the imjailse lor 
new growth must Ik‘. brought m Irom 
without. Tlie native, who is aiapiahited 
wath only oiu* hoimg is ahvays mt(T^)r to 
the foreigiu'i, who has a knowledge ot two 
lands at least. It is rivinark- 
r able how numerous are the 

of by establishment 

Strangers stiangers. Some¬ 

times Hk^sc an' imglity hunters, as in 
Alrii'a ; oltcn they are supt'iior bearers of 
civilisation, as in Thau ; and an es])e('ially 
huge number ol th(*in have descended to 
the earth from heaven. In the lacc oi 
history which t('lls of the loundation of 
a Manchurian dynasty in ('hina and a 
Turkish in Persia, ol tlie establishiiKait of 
the Russian Kmj)ire by wandering North 
(iermans, and that of the great nations in 
the West Sudan by the Fulah shepherds 
—these mythical accounts,' althougli they 
ma\ir apjK'ar decidedly incrt'dible when 
taken singly, as a whole are |)robabIe 
enough. 'I'he foundation ot the nation of 
Sarawak in Romeo by Brooki* is reality 
and ('orresjK)nds with many ot tlie old 
](^ends of tht; tormations (d states. 

llie broad conception oi a state, which 
acts as a j'erment does on a disrujded 
mass,.is introduced from one neighbouring 
nation into another, each sharing in its 
production. When such territories are 
adjacent, the state situat<'d in the most 
powerful natural region overgrows tlu^ 
other. The mon' mobile race brings its 
influence to bear on the k'ss mobile, and 
possibly draws the other along with it. 


The more conpiact, better organised and 
armi;^! stale intrudes on weaker natic^s 
and forces its .organisation upon*th(‘tn 
A nation left to itself has a tendency pi 
sjiht up^into small groups, each of wTid, 
sei'ks to siiyport its own life upon its own 
soil, lu'cdlev: of the others; and as such 
groiqis increase, they always reproduce lu 
their own images : families 
^ . . faniihVs,* and tribes tribes. 

. ,jj| jnoasures 

in IS ory py some nations 1ft> limit 

an increase in growth that would cany 
them beyond their old boundaries and 
})laee them und(‘r new^ conditions of lih'. 
Many an olher'vise mexjdicable custom 
ot taking human lite is a rc-siill oi this 
leiid(‘ncy; perhaps, m some cases, e\'(‘n 
eannibalisiii itsc'll. fl'his impulse ^aiwauls 
limit at ion would have rt'ndcred the growth 
ot n.dions iinixissible had not lh(^ anti- 
th(‘ti('al lorceol attiaction ol out' toauothi'r 
led P) growth and amalgamation. 'I'riilv, 
tlu' advanci' Pom a ('ondition ol isolatt'd, 
sell-dependent ('onmmmi les looneol traliie 
Ix'tween state organisms, uliK'h must ol 
nei'essily Usui to ebl) and How and union 
ol one gruiij) with another, is one ot the 
gu'atest turning-points in the history ol 


man. 

Since the tendi'iicy has Ix'on for terri- 
P>ry to het'onu' tlie ('xi'liisive reward ol 
victory in tlu* (ompi'tilion ot nations, 
balaiK'e of territorial possessions has grown 
to be one of the thief ends of national 
|)olieies. The ])hrase “ balance td ])o\\er,” 
which has lieen so ofttai lu'ard since tlu* 
sixteenth (entiiry, is no invention of 
diplomats, hut a necessary result of the 
struggle lor (‘xpausjou. Heuee we find 
au atiive ])iineiple ol Parilorial adjust¬ 
ment and balanet* in all matters con- 
ceining international ])olitirs. It is not 
yet actixe in the snuill and simjile 
state-^ ol semi-civilised ])eo]des; .sneh 
states are imirh more uniform, for they 
have all originated with a iiniloiinly weak 
capacity for^h'ontrolling terri¬ 
tory. In addition, tlu* ])rinei|de 
of territorial isolation hinders 


Nations 


Neighbours 


the action of ]>ohtical 


jietilion. As soon, however, as necessity 
tor increased area leails to the (‘ontiguitV’ 
ot nations, the eonditic(is alter. The state 
that (K'('upit‘s but a small region strives 
to emulate its larger neighbour. It either 
gains so much land as is. necessary to 
lestore equality, or forces ;'i decrease, in 
the neigliluiuFs territory. 



TfiE SIZE AND POWER OF NATIONS 


Both alternatives have been of frequent 
SbcuniMice. Prussia ex])aii(led aj tlie 
exp(*wst‘ ot Schleswig ainj Poland in order 
to b(x'onie equal in territory to the other 
great Powers. The whole of Europe 
fought Napoleon until h'ranee •liad been 
lorced l)ack within such boundaries as 
weie necessary to internalional balance. 

Austria lost iirovinces in Italy 
^ ® and r(M faced them with others 

P^iTcrIhdkan^\‘«insula. This 
loss and gain a])pears to us, 
in looking over an easily ('pitomised 
history, such as that of France*, as an 
alternation of violent waves and temj^orary 
periods of rc'st attained wlaaicver a 
balance is reached. Th('retore it is not 
owing lo chance that the aieas ol Ausiria, 
(ie in^ny, Franci*, and Sj)ain may In* 
respi‘cti\(‘ly dcsignalt'd by loo, (Sq, 
and So, ihat the ari^i ot Holland is to that 
of P'clginin <is loo is to go, and Ihat the 
Ihiilod .States stands to ('aiiadii as loo lo 
()(). To beellc('liv(', siH h lialaiua's must j>re- 
snpjiose 0(|iial civilisations, similar nu‘ans 
lor the accjiuri'inent o: ])()W('r. Koine was 
sft superior to her neighbours in civilisa¬ 
tion that she ('oiild not pi'imit any terri¬ 
torial balance. IVrhajis tlu* adoption of 
the Ki\(‘r Halys jis tlu* boundary bi'tween 
Media and Lyd a was a hist attempl to 
(‘stablish a national system on tlu* jinnciple 
oi balance insti'ad of “ world” dominion. 

Our standards lor mcasiuing the areas 
ot connlries have constantly incr(‘as(‘d 
during the giovvlh ot historii'al territories, 
'riu* history ol (irc'iu'e is to us but the 
history of a small slate ; and how many 
years shall pass liefore that of (iennany, 
Austria, and Franci* will be but the histoiy 
oi nations ot nUMhnm si/e ^ luigland, 
Ru.ssia, Chin.i. and he United States 
include the bid ter half of tlu* land of the 
w'orld ; and to-day a P>ritish lunpire in 
th(‘ other halt could not be conceivable. 
Devt'lopment lias ever scizikI on greater 
* ..T ■> 1. greater areas, and has 

cw ri IS more and more vx- 

mp.rc IS no regions into aggre- 

Conceivable . 

gates, rims it has alwaiys 

remained an oigaiuT movement. The 
villagt*-state rejA'ats itself in the city-state, 
and the lamily-state in the race-slate, the 
smaller ever bein^ reproduced in greater 
forms. The .smallest and gieatest nations 
alike retain tlic same organic character¬ 
istics mor^ or less closely unitexl to the soil. 

.The surfavf of a state bears a certain 
relation to the surface of the globe, and 


A New British 
Empire is not 
Conceivable 

remained an 


according to this standard is the land 
measured uj)on which the inhabitants ol a 
nation live, move, and labour. Tims it 
may He said that the 208,6S7 s(]narc miles 
of the (ierman Empire rejiresent about .,]?) 
of the entire surface of the earth ; further, 
that the empire has a ])oj)iilalion ot 
1)0,500,000, li*om which the ratio ol 
5*45 acres lo each individual follows. 
Although it is true that wholly unin¬ 
habited or very thinly popnlali'd regions, 
high mountains, forests, dt'si'rls, etc., may 
be valuable irom a ])()litical juiint ol viewg 
nev(*rt lieless the W’liole course of the 
world’s history .show's ns that, as a gi'iieral 
rule, tlu* value of terntorv iiuu'asi's with 
tlu* miiiiber of inhabitants that dwell upon 
it. 'rims, b(‘loie tlu-ir disunion, Nor\va\- 
Sw(*(l(‘u, with ail an'a ol 2(^7,000 sf|ii:irt* 
miU's tw'o-lilths greater than that ot the 
(ierman Em])ire but with a jiopnlation 
ot t),800,000, cannot be lo()k(*(l n]>oii as a 
iirsl-dass Pow’er ; wdiilt* (rcrmnny closi'h’ 


approach(*s the Russian h'mpiR* m stiength. 
for^dthough its area is but that of tlu 

^ lattci, its ])o])Lilatio!i is only 

Are. Does 

.. alolu* is n('\'('r llie d(‘('ulmg 

Mean Power , , ,• 1 . • 1 i 

lactor ol ]>ohtical power. In 

the iion-recogiiition ot this fact lies 
tlu* .source oi the grt'atest errors which 
have been inatle by couguerors and states¬ 
men. 'I'lie powerlul inlluence that small 
stat(*s, such as Athens, Palestine, and 


Venice, have exerted on tlu^ history of tlu* 
w'orld prov{‘s that a gn'at expanse ol 
territory is by no im'ans iiidisiieusable to 
great iiistoiieal actions. Tlu* un(‘(pial 
distribution ot mankind over a delmite 


area is a much more jirobalile sonret* of 
])olitical and ei'onomic ])rogrcss. 

Fivilisation and political siijU'riorily 
have aKvays^attendi'd the thickly popu¬ 
lated distrirl.s. Thus the w'hole d(’- 


velopment has lieen a progrt*ssioii from 
small poj)ulations (Kv(*lling m exb*nsivr 
regions to large populations coneentraied 
in more limited areas. Progr(*.s.s hrst 


awr’oke when division of labour liegiin 
to organise and dit'tt*rentiat(* among 
hcapod-iip aggregates, and tg cn'ate dis¬ 
crepancies ])r()moting liie and de^'elop- 
ment. A simple inereasi* of bodi(‘s and 
souls only strengthens that w'hich is already 
in existence by angiiumtiiig the mass. In 
China, India, and h'gypt, population has 
increased for a long time ; but dc'yelo])- 
ment of civilisation and of jiolitical power 
has been unable to keep pace with it. 




THE FUTURE HISTORY‘OF MAN 


Man and 
(he 

Universe 


1 OOKTNli back upon the history of man, 
^ It appears to us the history ol the 
human race as a lile plienomenon bound 
and contined to this])lanet alone. We are 
tiiiis unable to form any conception of 
p:o^M(‘ss into th(5 inlinite, lor every 
lelhiiian hle-develoj)ment is dependent 
upon the (‘arth, ami must always return 
to it a^ain. New lile must 
Man and joPow old roads. Cosmic in- 
1]lienees may broaden or narrow 
niverse districts within wlh('h man 

Is able lo exist. This was experiencc'd by 
th(' human race durm|.; the Glacial Period, 
when the ice shiM't liist drove men toward 
the ecpiator, and later, receding, enabled 
them once more to spread out to the n6rth. 
lTu‘ limits of world hie in general ck<pend 
upon earthly in 11 nonces ; and thus, lor 
mankind, ])rogress limited by botlu'time 
and space is alone possible. 

JVrhaps it vv'ould be well, for (he elucida¬ 
tion of the question of ch'velojmienl, were 
geogra])hy to designate as progress only 
that which Irom sufficient data may 1k‘ 
established as such b(‘yond all doubt. 
T hus, to begin with, we have learned to 
know ol a jirogress in space-man’s 
diffusion over the earth—which ])roceeds 
in two directions. T he expansion of the 
Jmman race signilies not only an extension 
ol the boundaries of inhabited land far 
into the Polar regions, but also the growth 
ol an intellectual conception of the whole 
world. ‘ 

T'uf^ether with this progress there have 
be('n countless expansions of economic 
and political horizons, of commercial 
routes, of the territories of races and ol 
nations — an extraordinarily 

OYowth of growth that is con- 

^ ® tinually advancing. Increase 

^of ])of)uiation and of the near¬ 
ness of approacli of jieojdes to one another 
goes hand in hand with progressing space. 
^Mankind cannot become diffused uniformly 
ovei new areas without Ix'coming more and 
more familiar wath the old. New qualities 
ol the soil and new treasures have been 
discovered, and thus the human race has 
constantly been made richer. While these 


Manifold 
OYowth of 
Mankind 


gifts enriched both intellect and will, 
new possibilities were^dl the while arising, 
enabling meti fo dwell together in com¬ 
munities ; the j)opulation of the teal th 
increased, and the densely inhabited 
regions, at first but small, constantly 
grt‘w larger and larger. 

With this increase in number, latent 
abilities came to hie ; rac s a|)proached 
on(‘ another; competition was cuitcreel 
into; intei juMietration and mingling of 
j)(‘oj)les follow'x'df Some races acted 
mutually in jiowerfiflly d{'veIoj)ing one 
another’s characteiistics ; others receded 
and were lost, unless the earth offered 
them a possibility of diffusion over beti(‘r 
jwotected regions. Alri'ady W(' S0(‘ in 
these struggles the fundamental motive 
of the battle lor ar(‘a ; and at the saAie 
time, on surveying this progress, we may 
also see the limit si;t to it--that increases 
in population is unfav'ourable to the pro¬ 
gress ol civilisation in any definite ar(*a, 

, . the number of inhabitants 
^is ‘ ® b (* c o m e dis}m.)])OTiinnately 

ofDmerenc«.'‘"e« «> ll>0 Icrri- 

tory occu})ied. Many regions 
are already over-])i)])ulated ; and the num¬ 
bers of mankind will always bo restricted 
by tlu' limits of the habitable world. 

Already in the differences in population 
of different regions lie motives for the 
internal pi ogress of man ; but yet more 
jKnverlnl are those incentives lo the 
develo])ment of internal differences in 
races 1 urnished by the eaUh itself through 
the manifoldiiess of its conformation. 

The entire history of the world has thus 
become an uninterrupted process of 
diffi*rentiation. At first* arose the differ¬ 
ence betw'cen habitable and uninhabitable 
regions, and then witliin the habitable 
areas occurs the action brought about by 
variations in zones, divisions of land, 
seas, mountains, jilains, steppes, deserts^ 
forests—the whole v^st multitude of 
formations, taken both separately and in 
combination. Through these influences 
arise the differences wTiich must at fir,st- 
develop to a certain cxteik in isolation 
before it is possible for them to act upon 


Ar\A 
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one another, and to alter, either favour- 
aMy or unfavourably, the ori^unal charac- 
1 distils of men. 

* All the variations in race and in civilisa- 
i^tion shown by different peoples of the 
world, and the differences in powvr shown 
by slates, may be traced to the ultimate 
pr(Kesses of differentiation occasioned by 
variations in situation, cli- 


Earth’s Variety 


matc,’!nid soil, and to which 


Reflected i 

. .. n , the coiista.itb: increasing 
in its Peojales • i> r i ^ 

• « mm^^dinf^ of races, tliat be¬ 

comes mor(‘ and more (omplex with the 
diffusion of mankind over tlu' globe, has 
also contributed. The birth of Roman 
daiigliler states, and tlie use of Hispano- 
AmeiKans and I.usitano-Americans from 
SOUK* of tliese v’cry daughtt*r nations, are 
evidt'iKSi'soi adcvelojiment that ev(‘i strives 
loi si'paration, for aliftu^ioii over space, 
whi('h may b(‘ coiujiaied only to th(‘ trunk 
of .1 tree de\'eloping, and jmtting forth 
branches and twigs. p>ut the bole that has 
s('nt fortli .so many branches and twigs was 
(HMiainly a twig itself at one time ; and 
thus the process of diff(‘ientiation is 
lej^i'ated over and ovei again. Progress 
in resju'ct to pojHilatioii and to occutaed 
area is undoubted ; but ( an these daughter 
nations be coiniiared to Rome in other 
resjiects ? They have shown grc'at ]lowers 
of assimilation and gre.it tenacity, lor 
they have held their ground. Never- 
th(‘i('ss, their greatest achic'vement has 
b('('n to have clung fast to the earth ; in 
other words, to have ])ersisted. Certainly 
this is far mon* important than the 
internal progress in whi<'h the branches 
might perhajis have been able to surpass 
the older nation. 

It is ail important ]ainei})le that .since 
all life is aiul must be closely attached 
to the soil, no sii})eriority may exist 
])ermanenlly unle.ss it b(' able to obtain 
and to maintain ground. In the long run, 
tile decisive element of every historical 
force is its relation to the land. Thus great 
f()rce%may be seen to weaken 
in the course of a long 
struggle with lesser forces 
whose solo advantage consists 
in their being more firmly rooted in the 
'file warlike, ])rogressivc, on-marching 
Mongols and Mancjlius conquered China, 
it is true, but they have been absorbed 
into the dense naiive j^opulation and have 
^.ssumed the native customs. The same 
illustration' ajlfdies to the founding of 


Decisive 
Element in 
a Nation 


nations by all nomadic races, especially 
in the case of the Southern Europi’an 
German states that arose at the time oi tlu' 
migration of (iermanic peoples. The 
health and promise of the English ('olonit's 
in Australia pre.sent a striking contrast 
to the gloom that reigns over India, ot 
wliich tlio signihcanc'e li(\s only in a weary 
governing, conserving, and exj^loiting ol 
three hundred millions ol human beings. 
In Australia the .soil is acquired ; in India 
only the jieojile have been coiujiienal. 
Will a timt' evt'r come wIkmi all leitih' 
lands will In* as densely })0])nlat(*d as 
India and (iiina ^ 'liitai the most ('i\ iliscd, 
evolv(‘d nation will liava' no mow' sjiaia' 
in which to develoj), maintain, and root 
its bett(T (iiara( tiM'istK's ; and the succt'ss 
(')f a >tat(‘ will not rt'sult Iroin the jio.sse'-- 
sion of active foiccs, but Irom vegetative 
endownuaits —lrc‘(‘doin from wants, longe¬ 
vity, and i(Miility. 

E\(‘n though tlu' lutiire m.iv bring 
with it a union (d all nations in the world 
iiiloJ the OIK' great community already 
spokjm ol in tlu' (iospel ot John, 
growth may lak(‘ ])la('e only Ihiough 
TK differentiation. And thus Iheie 

f necessity lor oiir sliar- 

^ ing the i('ar that a world- 

state would .swalhm up all 
national and racial differen(a‘>. .ind all 
variati(.)ns in civilisation. 

From the fac't that history is move¬ 
ment, it follows that the geogr.qiher 
must ri'cognise the necessity ioi ])rogress 
in s])a('e in the sense ol a widi'iiing out of 
the histoiK'al ground, and a pK^gressiv’o 
increase ol the poiuilation of this gioiiiid ; 
lurther, a development toward th(' goal 
ol higher forms of life togetln'r witli an 
uninterrupted struggle for space IxAween 
the older and viewer life-forms. Yet, for 
all this, th(‘igletinitc bounds set tortile 
scene ol lite by the limited area of our 
]linnet always remain. 

Finally, all development on (‘arth is 
dependent on the imiveise, of wliii'li our 
world is blit a grain of sand, and to the 
time ol which what we call iinivefsal 
history is but a moment. There iniist be 
other connections, definite roads uDon 
which to travel, and distaitt goals, tar 
beyond. We surmise an eternal law of all 
things ; but in order to hum\ wt‘ should 
neecl to be God himself. To us only the 
hc'hef in it is given. 

Fkederick Katzel 
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